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Preface 


The Reference Guide was conceived as a tool to facilitate the 


study of the Talmud, for both the beginner and the more 
advanced student. It was not designed to be used exclusively 
with the new edition of the Talmud. Students ought to find the 
information in this guide helpful, whether they are studying in 
a formal framework or on their own. As much as possible, it 
uses non-technical language, while striving for the utmost 
precision. 

One of the principal difficulties in studying the Talmud is 
that it is not written in a systematic fashion; it does not move 
from simple to weighty material, from the definition of terms 
to their application. In almost every passage of the Talmud, 
discussion is based on ideas that have been discussed 
elsewhere, and on terms that are not necessarily defined 
where they appear. The Sages themselves said, “Matters of 
Torah are poor in one place and rich in another” (Jerusalem 
Talmud, Rosh HaShana 3:5). This guide has been written to 
help the student understand concepts that are not explained in 
a particular passage and are therefore not clear in their limited 
context. 

The Reference Guide’s main aims are to foster the 
understanding of principles and methods of study; to clarify 
and afford a precise understanding of a wide range of 
concepts; and to summarize general conceptual structures. 

Those beginning their study of the Talmud can turn first to 
the introductory and background chapters and the guidelines 
to talmudic study. If they are studying from a traditional 
edition of the Talmud, they can consult the explanation of the 
structure and content of the traditional page. If they seek to 
study the rudiments of Aramaic, they can refer to the chapter 
on that language. If it is Rashi script that they seek to 
decipher, a chapter on the subject is available to them. 

The student already familiar with the Talmud should find 
the extensive glossaries useful. They explain the terminology 


of talmudic discourse and the terms and concepts of the 
halakha, as well as providing information on the weights and 
measures used. 

The chapters dealing with the terminology of the Mishna 
and the Talmud and with halakhic concepts can help both the 
beginner and anyone else who is seeking a more profound 
understanding of the principles whereby issues and problems 
are interpreted and resolved. 

Although the Reference Guide is mainly intended for the 
study of the Babylonian Talmud, it also contains material 
useful for the study of the Jerusalem Talmud and halakhic and 
aggadic midrash. 

While this volume is designed primarily to serve as an aid 
in the study of Talmud in general, and in conjunction with the 
Koren Talmud Bavli in particular, many of its chapters may be 
read on their own as general background with regard to the 
world of Judaism. The entries in the glossaries also clarify 
matters beyond their strictly utilitarian function. 

For the sake of brevity and clarity, relatively few references 
to sources or rabbinic authorities have been included in this 
volume. Naturally, different scholars have different 
approaches to the various matters discussed in this book; in 
general, only one approach, perceived to be the most 
representative, is cited. 

There are several innovations in this revised edition 
designed to render the Reference Guide more accessible to 
those not conversant in Hebrew or Aramaic. The sections 
Mishnaic Methodology, Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics, 
and Halakhic Concepts and Terms, which appeared in the 
previous edition in Hebrew alphabetical order, appear in this 
volume in topical order. An index of Hebrew terms appears at 
the end of the volume to enable one seeking a Hebrew term to 
locate the relevant entry. 


Introduction 


The Essential Nature of the Talmud 


TORAH AND TALMUD 


Just as the Bible is the foundation of Judaism, the Talmud is 
the central pillar supporting the entire spiritual and 
intellectual edifice of Jewish life. The Talmud, in the broader 
sense of the term, is comprised of two components: the 
Mishna, which is the first written summary of the Oral Law, 
and the Gemara - also known 85 the Talmud, in the more 
limited sense of the term - which is formally an explanation of 
and commentary on the Mishna. The legal and practical value 
of the Talmud is obvious, but this does not explain its 
centrality and vital importance for Judaism. In order to 
understand and appreciate the unique nature of the Talmud, 
one must first have a clear understanding of the unique Jewish 
concept of Torah study, of which studying the Talmud is the 
most distinctive and characteristic aspect. 

The study of Torah, the Written and Oral Law, can be 
viewed as a means to an end. The Torah consists primarily of 
laws and mitzvot, not all of them easily understandable. They 
require elaboration, commentary, and explanation as to how 
to fulfill them. According to this perspective, Torah study 
provides the means to learn the requisite principles and details 
to fulfill the mitzvot. 

In reality, however, that perspective of Torah fails to 
convey its true essence and requires elaboration. In particular, 
it does not explain why Judaism developed great veneration 
for the study of Torah, a veneration expressed throughout 
rabbinic literature: “‘All matters that may be desired are not to 
be compared to it [Torah study]’ (Proverbs 8:11). This means 
that even the desires of heaven, the mitzvot, cannot be 
compared to it” (Babylonian Talmud, Moed Katan 9b). “These 


are the matters, the fruits of which man enjoys in this world, 
while the reward remains for him in the World to Come: 
honoring one’s father and mother, performing deeds of 
kindness, making peace between man and his fellowman. And 
the study of Torah is equal to all of them” (Pe’a 1:1). 

To say that the study of Torah is equal to all of them 
indicates that Torah study transcends the fulfillment of the 
mitzvot. It shows that the significance of Torah study goes 
beyond merely facilitating the fulfillment of the mitzvot. 
Otherwise, a strange contradiction would arise: If the study of 
Torah is merely the means to an end, a guide to fulfilling the 
mitzvot, how could it be more significant than the 
performance of those same mitzvot? 

In reality Torah and its study must be considered in an 
entirely different light. Torah, as its Hebrew root implies, is a 
form of teaching. It teaches man the path he should follow, 
and is indeed a guide to fulfilling the mitzvot. Yet it is far 
more than that. It is a comprehensive guide, the expression of 
Judaism's perception of all that exists in the world. Every 
subject lies within the purview of Torah, and Torah teaches 
how each subject is to be understood, how to relate to it and 
act toward it. Consequently, whether the matter is concrete 
and practical or abstract and spiritual; whether it expresses an 
immediate, real-life need or is entirely theoretical and without 
practical application; since it is related to  Judaism's 
worldview, it is related to Torah, and the Torah does indeed 
deal with it. 

Establishing the practical law, the halakha, and providing 
guidance in fulfilling the mitzvot are only one aspect of Torah. 
Torah seeks the essence of all things, in every area of life. It 
embraces the entire world and what lies beyond it. The 
ultimate purpose of Torah is not, then, only to scrutinize the 
mitzvot and arrive at practical conclusions with regard to 
them; it is, rather, to provide a comprehensive worldview, 
bringing out both the essential relationship of Torah to every 
subject as well as the subjects' connections with each other. If 
one arrives at an understanding of the overall nature and 
purpose of the Torah, one can then understand and appreciate 
the special nature of that portion of it known as the Talmud. 


THE MISHNA AND THE TALMUD 


The Mishna, whose Sages are called tanna’im, is written in a 
precise and terse Hebrew style, presenting complex subject 
matter in concise form. Although the language of the Mishna 
is itself usually clear, it does not cover every possible case, and 
many problems and dilemmas, whose resolution cannot be 
found in the formulation of the Mishna alone, arise. For three 
centuries (c. 200 CE-500 CE) after the redaction and editing 
of the Mishna, later Sages, called amora’im, and their students 
discussed and analyzed the Mishna. Their questions, 
discussions, and solutions comprise the Talmud. 

Understandably, since the Mishna deals mainly with 
halakhic matters, many of the issues and problems that arise 
in the study of the Mishna are halakhic in nature. 
Nevertheless, the resolution of halakhic problems, and in 
particular arriving at definitive halakhic rulings, is not the 
primary objective of the Talmud. Halakhic rulings and the 
practical application of Torah laws are subordinate to the 
quest for underlying truth. The ultimate purpose of the 
Talmud is not utilitarian in any sense; its sole aim is to seek 
the truth. 

Accordingly, it is immaterial whether the subject under 
investigation is practical or theoretical; whether the 
conclusions reached in the analysis yield practical benefit or 
forever remain no more than an abstract, conceptual 
achievement. The Talmud’s purpose is to seek out the 
exclusive Torah connection with any given topic, whether 
legal, ritual, historical, philosophical, or related to any other 
area of inquiry. The truth is the objective toward which the 
Talmud strives. 

That explains the extraordinary fact that the Talmud 
attaches equal weight to the study of both practical and 
theoretical issues, and, similarly, to the study of opinions that 
are halakhically binding and those that are not binding and 
were in fact rejected generations earlier. Since the aim is to 
ascertain the truth, it is irrelevant whether or not a topic has 
any practical application. Much, perhaps a majority, of the 
subject matter does not. The investigation, for example, of the 


authorship of the various mishnayot does not always have 
practical significance, but it is, nevertheless, a major concern 
of the Talmud. 


THE TALMUDIC DIALECTIC 


The non-utilitarian nature of the Talmud also helps explain 
another of its characteristics, one that may initially daunt the 
student significantly: the talmudic dialectic. This dialectic is 
unique in that it takes nothing for granted. It is only satisfied 
with proofs that approach absolute certainty. It constantly 
seeks to sharpen the proofs, cull the evidence, and reach the 
very essence of the problems, with the greatest possible 
precision. This dialectic and the sophisticated nature of the 
precise distinctions it draws often go far beyond the practical 
requirements of everyday life. However, where the purpose of 
the inquiry is truth for its own sake, one employs the most 
sensitive and acute instruments to analyze the issues, to verify 
inferences, and to distinguish between similar cases, in order 
to arrive at a correct understanding of all matters. 
Consequently, a proof that appears self-evident may be 
rejected in the Talmud because of an extremely subtle flaw in 
its argumentation. Only the most logical and incontrovertible 
argumentation is accepted by the Talmud. 

The talmudic dialectic is comparable to an inquiry in pure 
science, particularly in the sphere most closely resembling 
talmudic study: mathematics. When one seeks to discover the 
truth, he cannot rely on inaccurate measurements or on 
inconclusive evidence. He must conclusively prove his thesis 
point by point. The entire configuration is not acceptable until 
it is deemed completely sound. The authority of the Talmud 
lies in its use of this rigorous method in its search for truth 
with regard to the entire Torah; in other words, with regard to 
all possible subjects in the world, physical and metaphysical. 

When studying the Talmud, one must identify with its 
spirit. He must not approach matters from the point of view of 
their external value or practical use, but rather in terms of 
their intrinsic significance, based on the need to arrive at a 
true understanding. 


THE SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE TALMUD 


Although the Talmud is a most varied and discursive work, 
dealing with many aspects of Judaism and life in general - the 
Talmud contains, among other things, medical cures, 
commercial advice, tales about individuals, and philosophical 
and historical inquiries — it exists on a fundamentally coherent 
basis: the Mishna. 

The Mishna is the foundation of the Talmud, and the 
Talmud is first and foremost an explanation of and an 
expansion upon the Mishna. It is organized around the 
Mishna, interpreting and analyzing it. But the Mishna’s 
relationship to the Talmud is not merely organizational. The 
Mishna is not just the text upon which the Talmud is a 
commentary. The Mishna provides the Talmud with both its 
conceptual and its factual foundation. All provisions and laws 
in the Talmud are established in accordance with the Mishna. 
Every halakha has a source, and this source is generally the 
Mishna. In every discussion or argument, there are factors that 
determine its legitimacy; and these, too, are found in the 
Mishna. 

The Talmud accepts the contents of the Mishna as 
incontrovertible fact. The Talmud can find interrelationships 
and connections among the topics, it can draw attention to 
problems, it can reconcile apparent contradictions; however, it 
cannot disagree with the Mishna. The Talmud looks to the 
Mishna as the source corroborating its findings. The Mishna 
serves as the ultimate arbiter of every problem and provides 
ultimate proof for every assertion or theory. 

This special authority and importance is not accorded solely 
to the Mishna, but also to the other collections of the 
statements of the tanna'im, i.e., the Tosefta, baraita, and 
halakhic midrash. 


PRINCIPLES OF TALMUDIC INQUIRY 


The basis of the Talmud is, as mentioned above, the Mishna. 
The Talmud approaches the Mishna and conducts its inquiries 
and investigations employing standard conventions. Failure to 


understand the fundamental principles on which these 
inquiries are based will render the Talmud an impassable 
maze. 

The first principle of talmudic inquiry into the Mishna was 
mentioned above: The acceptance of the Mishna and the 
teachings of the early amora’im as incontrovertible and 
unchallengeable. This authority is not ascribed to opinions of 
the Sages, but rather to facts that were established and 
endorsed by divine revelation. 

The second principle is the premise that every word of the 
Mishna, of the tanna’im, and of the amora’im, was precisely 
weighed and measured, as was their every action, and 
consequently far-reaching conclusions may be drawn from 
them. Lessons are drawn not only from the formulation of the 
Mishna, but also from its use of language, from expressions 
that the Mishna could have used but did not use, and from the 
order in which its cases are mentioned. All these elements 
comprise the basis for characteristic talmudic inference. The 
fundamental idea here is that a true Sage in the talmudic sense 
is a person embodying general perfection and not just 
intellectual excellence. A Sage of that type expresses and 
embodies God’s word as revealed in the Torah. Therefore his 
conduct, including his every statement, is characterized by 
absolute precision and divine guidance, and serves as an 
authoritative source for binding halakhic decisions: Even the 
mundane conversation of scholars warrants study (Avoda Zara 
19b). 

The third principle is that there is a common, shared basis 
to all the opinions expressed in the Mishna, and that in 
seeking to understand the statements of the Mishna or of the 
amora’im, one should always seek elements that reconcile the 
parties to the dispute and not those that divide them. Many of 
the most searching and significant questions and discussions in 
the Talmud derive from the effort to resolve differences. The 
goal is not to accentuate the division between opinions and 
principles and thereby create separate groups and tendencies, 
but rather to reveal the affinity between the various opinions, 
educing what they have in common and what unites them. 
This principle is manifest in two basic manners. First, in 


distinguishing between sources, the Talmud seeks to define 
the points of contention between the disputants as narrowly as 
possible, and when the inquiry reaches the crux of their 
dispute, the conclusion is that the difference is based on an 
extremely subtle point that can be understood in different 
ways. Second, the Talmud seeks to explain that statements of 
the Mishna or of the amora’im do not represent the specific 
opinion of one of the Sages, but rather that they are consistent 
with all previously articulated opinions. Only in special cases 
does the Talmud classify opinions in accordance with 
preexisting, conflicting perspectives. 

The fourth principle is that everything found in the 
sources has significant meaning. Points already established are 
not repeated without reason; nothing which could simply and 
logically be deduced from known facts is stated; nor are 
obvious matters recorded unless they contain some new or 
unusual feature. Apparent tautologies prompt queries such as: 
This is obvious, so what is he teaching us? The answer to these 
questions is usually: It was necessary to teach this because..., 
proving that an apparently superfluous addition was, in fact, 
significant and necessary. The Talmud explains and defines 
the cases and the special circumstances that engendered that 
repetition, or it shows that, were it not for the special 
emphasis in the phraseology, a different, and erroneous, 
conclusion would have been drawn. 

A similar question frequently arises when the Talmud finds 
that a dispute between amora’im seems to be no more than a 
recapitulation of the identical dispute between tanna’im. The 
question: Let us say that this dispute is like the one between 
tanna’im, is one that the Talmud does its utmost not to answer 
in the affirmative. It seeks to show that the disputes of the 
tanna’im and of the amora’im are not identical by accentuating 
subtle distinctions between them. 

These basic principles, which form a set of axioms of 
talmudic inquiry, may be summarized: The mishnayot and 
other tannaitic statements are the source material in the 
Talmud’s quest for truth. The sources are precise and accurate 
in every detail. One must seek what differing views have in 
common and what unites them. All statements in the sources 


have independent and significant meaning. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TALMUD 


Viewed superficially, the Talmud seems to lack internal order. 
The order of the Talmud is unlike the order found in standard 
textbooks. The arrangement of the Talmud is not systematic 
nor does it follow familiar didactic principles. It neither 
proceeds from the simple to the complex nor from the general 
to the particular. Nevertheless, the Talmud does have an 
internal order, albeit one different from that with which we 
are familiar. Textbooks deal with specific material, and it is 
therefore easy to present that material in a clearly defined 
order. The Talmud, by contrast, deals with an overwhelmingly 
broad subject: The nature of all things according to the Torah. 
Therefore its contours are a reflection of life itself. It has no 
formal internal order, but is bound by a strong inner 
connection between its many diverse subjects. The structure of 
the Talmud is associative. The material of the Talmud was 
memorized and transmitted orally for centuries. Its ideas are 
joined to each other by inner links, and the order often reflects 
the need to facilitate memorization. Talmudic discourse shifts 
from one subject to a related subject, or to a second that 
evokes the first in an associative manner. 

There are, of course, several characteristic features of the 
organization of the Talmud. First, it is very rare for the 
talmudic discussion of any given subject to begin with a 
detailed definition of the subject. The vast majority of 
concepts discussed throughout the Talmud are not defined in 
the Talmud itself. One must familiarize himself with those 
concepts and understand them before encountering them in 
the Talmud. One who fails to somehow internalize the 
atmosphere of talmudic study and its fundamental concepts 
will make no headway toward understanding the subject. 

A second feature of talmudic organization is that subjects 
are arranged to stimulate interest. Tractates usually open with 
a somewhat arcane introduction, emphasizing secondary 
details of the subject, and only afterwards does the discussion 
return to the essence of the topic. In general, the Talmud 


begins with the mishna, whose structure is based on similar 
principles, and, after explaining it, the Talmud 

develops themes connected with it. The sources’ bearing on 
these themes are cited and discussed in detail. Sometimes, 
however, when a source connected to the central theme is 
cited, a detailed discussion of that source ensues. Sometimes, 
too, the Talmud moves from one subject to another in free 
association. After the statement of a certain Sage is cited, a 
series of his statements may follow. Consequently, the Talmud 
may drift away from the original, primary topic. Sometimes in 
discussions of this kind, the focus may shift from subject to 
subject until the Talmud finds itself straying far from the point 
of origin. However, not only does the Talmud ultimately 
return to the original subject, the discussion is also guided by 
an internal connection, sometimes very subtle, but often very 
obvious, between all the subjects discussed. This connection is 
never merely superficial, and the seemingly far-flung 
digressions in fact contribute substance and interest to the 
central theme. 


AGGADA IN THE TALMUD 


It is difficult to define talmudic aggada. Generally, aggada is 
taken to include all sections of the Talmud that are not 
halakhic in nature and are therefore not subject to any final, 
definitive ruling. Consequently, all theological and 
philosophical discussions, stories about individuals, ethical 
guidance, and other such subjects are included in a category 
that is by no means homogeneous: aggada. 

There is no fundamental distinction between halakha and 
aggada. In fact, halakha and aggada are 50 intimately 
intertwined as to blur the distinction between them. They 
resemble each other closely in methodology and in approach, 
and the transition from one to the other is generally 
accomplished without emphasizing any practical distinction. 
The subject of the Talmud is reality in its broadest sense, 
including both those matters which characterize specific 
obligations, halakha; and those matters which do not define 
those obligations, aggada. 


The halakhic and aggadic elements in the Talmud are 
complementary, not contradictory. If the basic subject is 
normative, obligating a certain mode of conduct, then the 
basis of the tractate will be halakhic. If the tractate deals with 
ethical and spiritual issues, the aggadic part will be 
correspondingly greater. The abundance of aggadic material in 
tractates such as Berakhot or Sota and its absence in Eiruvin, 
for example, can be easily understood in the light of the 
subjects of those tractates. Since the topics discussed in 
Berakhot are general moral and religious issues, extensive 
attention will naturally be paid to aggada. The same is true of 
tractate Sota, because of the religious and moral aspects of 
marital infidelity. In tractate Eiruvin, on the other hand, where 
moral and spiritual considerations do not occupy a central 
place, halakha predominates. 

Even if the aggadic elements are not directly connected 
with the subject of the tractate, as is frequently the case, there 
is often an implicit connection between the aggadic and the 
halakhic elements in their relationship with the central theme 
of that tractate. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TALMUD 


Many of the difficulties encountered by the student of the 
Talmud are caused by the special structure of the book, which 
is itself dictated by the manner in which it developed. 
Although there is not an abundance of historical material with 
regard to the development of the Talmud, from the material 
available, e.g., the epistle of Rav Sherira Gaon, the following 
picture emerges: Talmudic scholars would gather at fixed 
times during the year, or would meet by chance. Their 
conversations, their teachings, and their conduct were 
committed to memory, and sometimes synopsized in brief 
notes. The Talmud is comprised of this material. An eminent 
scholar had to be completely proficient in the written Torah 
and equally knowledgeable of the entire Mishna. Only a Sage 
who had mastered these two areas was considered to be on a 
sufficiently high level to approach the most profound area of 
Torah study, the Talmud. 


Consequently, talmudic study was on a higher level; it was 
a more profound area of specialization. The foundation was 
the Mishna, but the statements of the Mishna were also the 
basis for a more profound understanding of all halakhic 
statements and the Torah in general. Each mishna was the 
source for several standard, almost routine, questions, e.g., 
according to whose opinion is the mishna taught? Sometimes 
the answers to these preliminary questions were clear to 
everyone with the requisite knowledge. In those cases both the 
question and the answer would remain the anonymous 
collective contribution of all of the Sages. Sometimes, 
however, more complicated problems would arise, but these 
too became, as it were, common property, as each of the Sages 
attempted, to the best of his ability, to contribute to their 
resolution. Occasionally, those problems were left unresolved, 
occupying scholars for generations. In science, too, one 
encounters questions that do not yield a satisfactory answer 
despite generations of effort. There are also cases in the 
Talmud where, after the combined effort of generations, an 
individual Sage would succeed in finding a solution to a 
problem. This solution would then be attributed to him and 
recorded in the Talmud as his personal discovery. 

In this way, the halakhic rulings of various Sages were 
transmitted. Some of them were stated publicly, so that every 
Sage knew them and knew which Sage was their author. There 
were, however, other statements known only to few Sages 
who themselves received them through tradition. When these 
later Sages publicized those statements in the academy, their 
name would be attached to the statement, which they 
transmitted in the name of an earlier Sage. 

That is how the Talmud developed from generation to 
generation. Certain questions, either collective or raised by an 
individual Sage and cited in his name, together with the 
answers to them, became part of the treasure trove of 
knowledge common to every Sage. He had to remember the 
questions raised with regard to particular mishnayot and the 
answers to those questions. These questions and answers and 
their discourse in one generation were transmitted to the next. 
Later, other problems would arise and were transmitted to the 


following generation as the tradition of the previous one. 

The Talmud in its present form is a snapshot, as it were, of 
the Torah in a particular generation. Toward the end of the 
fourth century CE, the Babylonian scholar Rav Ashi decided 
that it was necessary to gather and summarize all the known 
halakha and aggada so that they would not be forgotten. This 
final redaction of the Talmud, which began under his 
supervision, was completed over the course of the ensuing 
century-and-a-half. 

All the questions, answers, and discussions of the Sages of 
Rav Ashi's generation and previous generations were recorded 
for posterity. 

The Talmud, then, is the recorded dialogue of generations 
of Sages. It has all the characteristics of a living dialogue. 
Freshness, vivid spontaneity, and acute awareness of every 
subject permeate every argument and discussion. The spirit of 
life is palpable on every single page. 


Part One 
Historical Background 


Chapter 1 


Life in the Talmudic Period 


Most of the issues addressed in the Talmud are abstract, and 


their significance and focus are not restricted to a particular 
period or way of life. Nevertheless, the Talmud is very closely 
connected with real life, since the subjects and issues raised in 
the talmudic discussion and halakhic debate frequently stem 
from specific problems that arise in the course of everyday 
life. In general, historical events and developments are 
referred to in the Talmud and stand in the background of the 
talmudic discourse, of the interaction between the various 
personalities, and even of the halakhic debate itself. The 
following sections illuminate certain aspects of the 
surroundings within which the Talmud was composed, aspects 
with a direct connection with the Talmud itself. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Eretz Yisrael 
During the entire mishnaic and talmudic period (c. 30 BCE- 
500 CE), Eretz Yisrael was ruled de facto, if not always de jure, 
by the Romans. Roman rule in general, and the problems 
Roman government and its representatives posed for the 
Jewish community in particular, provide the political 
backdrop for the period. From a  political-historical 
perspective, the mishnaic period (c. 30 BCE-200 CE) and the 
talmudic period (200 CE-500 CE) coincide with two distinct 
eras of Roman rule, and can therefore be regarded as two 
distinct periods. 

During the mishnaic period, Roman imperial power was at 
its apex. As a rule, the Roman emperors exercised their power 
vigorously and effectively, and their authority was felt 


throughout the empire. Internal public order was well 
maintained, and the Romans imposed international order, Pax 
Romana, as well. During most of the period, relations between 
the Jewish community in Eretz Yisrael and the Romans were 
strained. Nevertheless, brief intervals of tranquility provided 
opportunity for significant events such as the construction of 
the magnificent Temple by Herod, the participation of Herod’s 
grandson Agrippa in the life of the Jewish people, and the 
redaction of the Mishna by Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi. Most of the 
time, however, the Jewish community was in conflict with its 
Roman overlord and his local representatives. The tense 
relationship with the house of Herod and the Roman 
governors of Judea led to the great Jewish revolt, which was 
crushed by the Romans, who in the process destroyed the 
Second Temple (70 CE). Several other uprisings occurred after 
the destruction, the wars of Quietus and Trajan, culminating 
in the bar Kokheva revolt, the failure of which brought ruin 
upon Judea. The center of Jewish life and culture then 
relocated northward to the Galilee. 

During the talmudic period (c. 200 CE-500 CE), Roman 
authority destabilized. The central government of the empire 
disintegrated, giving rise to periods of anarchy and wars 
between rival claimants to the imperial throne, and triggering 
economic collapse. At the same time, the influence of 
Christianity increased, and by the end of the fourth century it 
was adopted as the official religion of the empire. Due to 
international developments, the authorities’ pressure on the 
Jewish community in Eretz Yisrael constantly increased. To 
maintain itself, the government imposed crippling taxes on the 
population, which undermined the economy. There were 
instances when the Sages even permitted working the land 
during the Sabbatical Year in order to alleviate the tax burden. 
Local security was adversely affected, and toward the end of 
the period, pressure was brought to bear by the Christian 
minority as well that went beyond informing the authorities 
with regard to Jewish activities and petty persecution and 
extended to the systematic suppression of Jewish life. 

The scope of internal Jewish self-government was gradually 
reduced, and the Jewish community dwindled due to 


emigration to other countries, either to the center of the 
Roman Empire or to the Persian Empire. These developments 
brought about a decline in Torah study in Eretz Yisrael, 
compelling the Sages to accelerate the summation and fail to 
complete the redaction of the Jerusalem Talmud. Political 
pressures and persecution severely weakened the remaining 
Jewish community. In the absence of leadership and direction 
they devoted their creative efforts primarily to aggada and 
liturgical poetry. 


Babylonia 

The beginning of the amoraic period in Babylonia also 
coincides with the transition between two periods in 
Babylonian political history. Until that period, Persia was 
ruled by the Parthians, an Iranian people who established a 
quasi-feudal regime, leaving very broad powers in the hands 
of local rulers. The central government scarcely intervened in 
the lives of the various peoples living in the country. 
Culturally, the country was exposed to considerable 
Hellenistic influence. In 226 CE, however, the Parthian 
kingdom was conquered by the Sassanids. Unlike the 
Parthians, the Sassanids strengthened and promoted the 
Zoroastrian religion and its priests, known as magi, and 
bolstered the authority of the county’s central government. 
The wars with the Roman Empire, which subsided at the end 
of the Parthian period, flared up again, affecting the border 
regions. The centers of population moved eastward. At first 
the Sassanids were hostile to the Jews, but with the passage of 
time, good and even cordial relations developed between the 
leaders of the Jewish community and the Persian government. 
As a result of the increased centralization of government 
power, the power of the Jewish Exilarch, the head of the 
Jewish community, likewise increased. 

The relative calm within the kingdom and its stable 
economic situation facilitated the growth of the Jewish 
community internally and encouraged immigration of Jews 
from other countries, mainly from Eretz Yisrael. Despite 
friction with the Persian priests, the Jewish community 
developed virtually undisturbed. 


In the time of Rav Ashi, toward the end of the fourth 
century CE, relations with the Persian government were 
excellent, enabling the Sages to undertake the next great 
project: the systematic redaction of the Babylonian Talmud. In 
the next generation, however, a period less favorable to the 
Jews began. Decrees, mainly of a religious nature, were 
enacted against the Jews during the reigns of Jezdegerd II and 
of Peroz, described in Jewish sources as wicked, peaking with 
the ascent of Mazdak. In response, a Jewish revolt under the 
leadership of the Exilarch, Mar Zutra, erupted at the beginning 
of the sixth century. The final years of this period also reflect a 
major decline in spiritual creativity, which was primarily 
devoted to the final redaction of the Talmud. Only after the 
religious extremism of the Persian kings eased was stability 
restored to the Babylonian Jewish community, engendering a 
spiritual renaissance during the period of the ge'onim. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 


Eretz Yisrael 

As a rule, neither the Roman emperors nor their 
representatives in Eretz Yisrael, the house of Herod, were 
significantly involved in the internal administration and local 
affairs of the Jews. Later tanna'im, e.g., Rabbi Yosei, draw an 
idyllic picture of the Roman laissez-faire approach to local 
affairs and of Jewish self-rule during the Second Temple 
period. However, as early as the Hasmonean era, that 
depiction was not accurate. The later Hasmonean kings, and 
certainly the Herodian kings and the Roman governors, 
deprived the Sanhedrin of most of its authority to decide 
national issues, and ultimately, of its jurisdiction over capital 
offenses as well. According to tradition, forty years prior to its 
destruction, the Sanhedrin was exiled from the Temple and 
convened in the marketplaces (Avoda Zara 8b). Actually, it 
was a voluntary exile in which the Sanhedrin relinquished its 
right to judge capital cases because it lacked the authority to 
implement its decisions. However, rabbinical courts and the 
Sages retained jurisdiction over ritual matters, as well as 
jurisdiction over monetary disputes and local affairs. 


Since most of the Jewish community was concentrated in 
towns and villages entirely populated by Jews, Jewish local 
administration was still preserved. The affairs of the town 
were managed by an apparently elected committee - the seven 
city elders - and decisions of special importance were most 
likely reached by referendum, with all the people of the city 
present (see Megilla 26a). The local rabbinical courts, 
consisting of three judges, were ordained by the Nasi, the head 
of the Sanhedrin. They decided all matters of a ritual nature, 
and Sages were appointed as the spiritual leaders of the 
various localities. 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Jewish high court, 
the Great Sanhedrin - commonly referred to then as the Great 
Council, as the Sanhedrin had ceased to operate with full 
authority — became the recognized center of Jewish life. The 
head of the Sanhedrin, who was always chosen from among 
the descendants of Hillel the Elder, was recognized as the head 
of the Jewish community of Eretz Yisrael, not only by the 
Jewish community, who gave him the title of Nasi, but also by 
the Roman authorities, who called him the Ethnarch. The 
Sages and the head of the Sanhedrin retained the authority to 
fix the date of each new month and consequently the dates of 
the Festivals, to intercalate the years, and to ordain rabbis. 
Ordination was recognized only when performed by Sages of 
Eretz Yisrael and, according to an ancient agreement, only 
with the authorization of the Nasi. The great significance of 
these functions ensured that the Nasi was considered the 
spiritual leader not only of the Jews in Eretz Yisrael, but of all 
Jewry. 

Nevertheless, as political pressure exerted on the Jews of 
Eretz Yisrael increased, there were continued attempts to 
diminish the status of the Nasi and disrupt the relationship 
between him and the Jewish Diaspora in Babylonia. In 358 
CE, the head of the Sanhedrin, Hillel ,זז‎ calculated and fixed 
the Jewish calendar for all future generations, renouncing the 
Nasi's right to perform this act and, as a result, his authority 
throughout the Jewish world. The position of Nasi was 
abolished early in the fifth century (429 CE). In the larger 
towns, Jewish affairs were administered by an official 


institution, the Boule, “council” in Greek, which for a certain 
period was the decisive power in every town. 

A turning point in internal administration took place during 
the time of Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi (c. 200 CE). In his will, he 
divided the role of Nasi, which had spiritual, educational, and 
administrative elements, into two parts. The title and the 
political authority remained in the hands of his descendants 
until the end of the period of the Nesi’im, but after his death, 
Sages from other families headed the Great Council. As a 
result, the spiritual and cultural power of the heads of the 
academies greatly increased; from an administrative 
standpoint, most of the Nesi’im, with the exception of 
individuals such as Rabbi Yehuda Nesia I and Hillel 11, were 
leaders in name only. Because of the increasing burden of 
taxation imposed on the community leaders, the members of 
the Boule, and the extortion of contributions and gifts of every 
kind, everyone sought to avoid these communal positions, 
until ultimately, they were rendered insignificant. 

The local administration seems to have been run, on the 
one hand, by the rabbinical court, and on the other, by the 
heads of the synagogues, archisynagogos in Greek. These 
already existed in the Temple period, but their significance as 
leaders of the Jewish community increased over time. The 
weakness of the independent central authority also forced 
certain leaders to assume the burden of representing the Jews 
before the authorities, although they had not been chosen for 
this role. For example, Rabbi Abbahu of Caesarea was the 
decisive political personality of his generation, although he 
received no formal appointment. 

The erosion of the power of the central government and the 
decline of the Great Council accompanied the general decline 
of the Jewish community in Eretz Yisrael. 


Babylonia 

In practice, the Jewish community in Babylonia enjoyed 
extensive internal autonomy for centuries. The decentralized 
structure of the Parthian kingdom, and the rulers’ laissez-faire 
approach to domestic affairs, enabled the Jews to live in 
virtual independence. In addition, the Jewish community was 


largely concentrated in certain areas; in some cities the 
majority of the inhabitants were Jews, and there were entire 
regions whose administration was, for all intents and 
purposes, in Jewish hands. 

It is not clear preciely when the special status of the 
Exilarch was recognized by the authorities. The Exilarch, who 
descended from the house of David and who was in fact a 
descendant of King Jehoiachin, was recognized by the Jews as 
the heir to the scepter of Judah (see Genesis 49:10) and 
entrusted with broad official powers. Apparently, by the 
Sassanid period, his position was already fairly well defined. 
He was the leader of the Jews of the Persian Empire and their 
representative to the authorities, who regarded him as a 
member of a royal dynasty. Consequently, he enjoyed a lofty 
position within the Persian court. During various periods, he 
was considered third in the royal hierarchy. He was 
responsible for the collection of a major portion of 
government taxes and he could appoint leaders and judges, 
whose powers included the imposition of corporal, and 
sometimes capital, punishment. 

Adjacent to the Exilarch’s home was a special rabbinical 
court that he appointed to deal with cases involving monetary 
and property disputes in particular. He apparently also had 
the authority to make certain appointments throughout the 
country, though most of them were made in consultation with 
the heads of the great academies. The Exilarchs themselves 
were referred to in the Talmud by the honorific “Mar” before 
or after their name, and were devoted to the Torah. Some of 
them were, indeed, significant scholars in their own right. 

In each generation, there were prominent Torah scholars 
linked to the Exilarch’s family. In the tannaitic period, Rabbi 
Natan the Babylonian was the son of the Exilarch, and in the 
amoraic period there was the famous amora Rabba bar Avuh, 
among others. Rabbana Nehemya, too, was a member of the 
Exilarch’s family and the grandson of Rav, the prominent 
amora, and Rav Nahman bar Ya’akov was the son-in-law of the 
Exilarch. 

Nevertheless, friction frequently developed between the 
Exilarch and the leading Sages of the generation, who did not 


always accept his authority. Despite that friction, a well- 
established system governing their interaction evolved 
between the Sages and the Exilarch, peaking during the period 
of the ge’onim. The Exilarch’s supreme political leadership was 
recognized by all, and he was also accorded lofty religious 
standing since he was a scion of the house of David. 

However, the leadership in the cities and towns was in the 
hands of the local Sages, who were largely appointed by the 
heads of the great academies. 

In the Jewish communities, appointments to public office, 
which were generally connected with local government, such 
as inspection of the markets, allocation of water from the 
rivers, and supervision of the large irrigation network, were 
made in part by the Exilarch and his rabbinical court and in 
part by the local Sages. In contrast to Eretz Yisrael, in 
Babylonia there seems to have been no official council of 
seven city elders. The administration of the city was generally 
in the hands of one man, often the most prominent of the local 
Sages, who was called Master of the Place, and at times in the 
hands of a lay leader, who would entrust halakhic issues to 
one of the Sages while he tended to administrative matters. 

The rabbinical courts apparently enjoyed the exclusive right 
to adjudicate matters among Jews, and great care was taken 
not to appear before the courts of the secular authorities 
except in disputes with gentiles. In general, the heads of the 
great academies were highly respected by the gentile 
authorities, and sometimes very close relations developed 
between the Sages and the Persian kings. 


CULTURE AND LANGUAGE 


Eretz Yisrael 

Throughout the talmudic period, the language and culture of 
Eretz Yisrael were under Greek influence. Even the imposition 
of direct Roman rule did not substantially change the 
situation. Although the Hasmonean war began as a war 
against Hellenism, it does not seem to have engendered much 
change in the relationship with that culture. During the 
Second Temple period and in talmudic times, the Jews of 


Egypt were extremely well-versed in all aspects of Greek 
culture. However, the attitude of the Jews of Eretz Yisrael, 
with the exception of militant assimilationists, toward this 
culture was ambivalent. On the one hand, the Jews of Eretz 
Yisrael apparently avoided exposure to general Greek culture, 
particularly bearing in mind the rabbinical ban against Jews 
from studying Greek wisdom (Sota 49b). This ban was not, 
however, all-encompassing. Members of the Nasi’s family, who 
had close connections with the ruling power, were permitted 
to study Greek philosophy. Nor is the purpose of the ban clear. 
Some modern scholars maintain that the Sages of Eretz Yisrael 
in every generation were well-versed in Greek philosophy and 
culture, though they refrained from drawing attention to the 
matter, a hypothesis which is difficult to either prove or 
refute. It is clear, however, that in certain areas of life no 
Greek influence was felt, whereas in others, despite the fact 
that explicit quotations and cross-references do not appear in 
Jewish sources, there were many parallels between the two 
civilizations. 

Although the influence of Greek culture in its broadest 
sense is unclear, there is no doubt that the Greek language was 
enormously influential. In the mishnaic period, and in many 
places even in the talmudic period, the spoken and written 
language of the common people was probably Hebrew. 
Gradually, however, Hebrew was replaced by Aramaic or, as it 
was called in Eretz Yisrael, Syriac, which was also spoken by 
many gentiles and served as the common language of all the 
inhabitants of Eretz Yisrael. Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi continued 
to fight against the use of Aramaic, and said: Why use Syriac 
in Eretz Yisrael? Speak either Hebrew or Greek (Bava Kamma 
82b-83a). Apparently, however, once the center of the Jewish 
community moved to Galilee, the use of Hebrew as a spoken 
language radically declined and the use of Aramaic increased. 

Everybody, including the common people, understood at 
least some Hebrew from studying the Bible and other sources, 
and it is certain that all the Sages knew Hebrew. It is possible 
that, in areas with large concentrations of Jews, Hebrew 
continued to be spoken for many years, even during the 
Muslim period. 


But whatever language the Jews spoke, Greek influence was 
great. Many words, concepts and definitions, measures, and 
technical terms were borrowed from Greek. Many of these 
borrowed terms remain part of the Hebrew language to this 
day, e.g., the Hebrew words for diagonal, corridor, apron, 
scarf, and lamp, to mention a few. A significant number, 
running into the several hundreds, of words borrowed from 
Greek appear in the Jerusalem Talmud and in the aggadic 
midrash of Eretz Yisrael. In contrast, the number of words 
borrowed from Latin is inconsequential, and of those, some 
appear not in their original Latin form but as a Greek variant. 
It is also worth noting that the translations of the Torah into 
Greek, both the Septuagint and the later translations by Aquila 
and Symmachus, helped strengthen the relationship between 
the Greek language and the world of Judaism. In the mishnaic 
period there were Sages who permitted the ritual use of Torah 
scrolls written in Greek. The Sages of Eretz Yisrael 
commented: Different languages are good for different things: 
Hebrew for speech, Aramaic for lamentation, Greek for song, 
Latin for military matters. 


Babylonia 

Since most of the Jews in the Persian Empire lived in the 
region of Babylonia, between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, 
their cultural and linguistic interaction was primarily with its 
Babylonian inhabitants and their interaction with the Persians 
was limited. Even though there were minor differences of 
accent and dialect, the basic language spoken by Jews and 
gentiles alike in Babylonia was Aramaic. In Babylonia, Hebrew 
was exclusively the language of the Sages; the common people 
did not understand it. As for Persian, apparently, cultural and 
linguistic interaction between Jews and Persians was 
superficial. It appears from several sources that a large 
majority of the Jews did not understand Persian at all, and the 
few Persian words that were integrated into the language over 
hundreds of years of contact were insignificant in number. It is 
also noteworthy that Aramaic was the written language of the 
Persians. They were more influenced by Aramaic than 
Aramaic was influenced by them. 


The Persian masters of Babylonia employed a feudal system 
of government and they had only slight contact with the local 
inhabitants. Jewish contact with Babylonian culture was also 
very limited. Babylonian influence can be detected in the 
spheres of astronomy, astrology, popular remedies, and 
superstitions. However, in general, the Sages did their best to 
avoid cultural contact with Babylonian scholars, although 
Shmuel, for example, was friendly with one of them, Ablat. 

With regard to the Persians and their religion, in general, 
the Sages avoided debates with them, and it is rare to find 
references, critical or otherwise, to the dualistic religion of the 
Persians and other related matters. Periodically, the Persian 
priestly sect interfered with the lives of the Jews. However, 
apart from periods of religious persecution, even that contact 
was limited and insignificant. The Sages had only superficial 
familiarity with Babylonian and Persian customs, as well as 
with the customs and beliefs of those Arabian tribes that 
migrated into certain regions of Babylonia; their influence left 
no substantial impression. 


THE ECONOMY 


In the mishnaic and talmudic periods, both in Eretz Yisrael 
and in Babylonia, the Jewish economy was primarily agrarian. 
The wage earners were mainly farmers, whether estate 
owners, tenant farmers, or agricultural workers. The wealthy 
Jews, especially in Eretz Yisrael but in Babylonia as well, were 
owners of great estates, from which they made their fortune. 
In the eyes of halakha, land was the only significant property. 
Many Jews were also craftsman, and there were Sages who 
labored as carpenters, cobblers, blacksmiths, potters, and 
tailors — for example, Rabbi Yohanan HaSandlar, the cobbler; 
Rabbi Yitzhak Nappaha, the smith. There were also many 
tanners, builders, architects, and weavers, though for some 
reason, the latter was considered detestable. Jews also 
engaged in other occupations. There were goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, gem cutters, doctors, bloodletters, and surveyors. 
There were Jewish hunters and fishermen both in Eretz Yisrael 
and outside it, as well as donkey and camel drivers and 


sailors. 

There were also some Jews who engaged in pursuits of a 
more intellectual and spiritual nature. There were many 
teachers, of whom a majority also served as scribes. There was 
a phylactery and mezuza factory in Babylonia. The scribes in 
the rabbinical courts also wrote official documents. Other 
Jews were employed in the synagogues as beadles, and 
elsewhere as officials and clerks. 

Most of the commerce in which Jews were involved seems 
to have been local, small-scale trade. Many were peddlers who 
sold jewelry and spices in the villages. In every community 
there was a grocer selling flour, oil, and wine. In larger centers 
there were bakers and butchers, who also served as ritual 
slaughterers. Most towns had money changers. 

Very few Jews were employed in wholesale trade, although 
in ancient times there were already great Jewish merchants 
who traded with distant lands. Apparently, the Jews 
maintained extensive commercial contacts with remote 
countries in Asia and Africa. Important merchants were 
involved in the international silk trade with China, and 
Babylonian Jews apparently conducted regular trade with 
India in spices, fruits, and iron. Several Babylonian Sages were 
themselves involved in this commerce, and Sages who had 
business dealings and partnerships in very remote places are 
described in the Talmud. In the town of Mehoza a significant 
segment of the wealthy Jewish community was involved in 
major commercial dealings. In general, however, until the 
period of the ge’onim, the majority of the Jewish population, 
even in Babylonia, was employed in agriculture and small- 
scale trade. Only then did the Jewish community become 
widely involved in commerce. 


EDUCATION AND STUDY 


According to a tradition cited in the Talmud (Bava Batra 21a), 
for a significant part of the Second Temple period the Jewish 
people lacked an organized educational system. Although in 
all likelihood most of the population knew how to read and 
write, they did not have widespread, structured educational 


institutions at every level. However, the Talmud ascribes the 
organization of a comprehensive educational system to the 
High Priest who served in the generation preceding the 
destruction of the Second Temple, Yehoshua ben Gamla. This 
educational system, primarily in the large population centers, 
was maintained for centuries. 

The leaders of each community would ensure that their 
town had at least a primary school teacher. The parents and 
not the community paid the teacher’s salary, and anyone who 
wanted to become a teacher could do so. The teachers were 
nevertheless under the supervision of the rabbinical court or 
the Sages of the community, who assessed their professional 
competence and determined the number and age of the pupils 
that they would teach. More than one story is told in the 
Talmud of a schoolteacher who was removed from his position 
for various reasons, e.g., inaccurate teaching, excessive use of 
corporal punishment, etc. 

Sometimes the children were taught in the teacher’s home, 
but more often lessons were held in the synagogue, where 
special rooms were designated for that purpose. Only boys 
were sent to school, but in certain places, at least some of the 
girls received a basic education at home from private teachers. 
The size of a typical class was twenty-five children. Beyond 
that number, the teacher was provided with an assistant. If 
class size reached forty, the students were divided into two 
classes. Studies started at the age of five or six. Sometimes 
even younger children were sent to school to soak up the 
atmosphere of the class and to absorb some material by 
listening to the lessons. 

The basic text studied at the elementary level was the Bible. 
The children learned to read, understand, and memorize 
chapters of the Bible, primarily from the five books of Moses. 
It was also customary for the children to memorize a verse 
each day. That is the context of the talmudic expression 
(Hagiga 15a) addressed by Sages to children: Recite your verse 
to me. Other disciplines taught in school included writing, 
blessings, and prayers. 

Although not all children continued their studies, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ability to read and write was 


universal among men. The Talmud describes a Jew who did 
not know how to write as: A child who was taken into 
captivity and lived among gentiles. Knowledge of the Bible 
was widespread and everyone was expected at least to know 
how to read it. The sarcastic expression: Go, learn it in a 
children’s school, refers to the most elementary subject matter 
all Jewish men were expected to know. This elementary 
period of study lasted about five years, and afterward, the 
majority of children did not continue their study in any 
organized way. Care was taken, however, to ensure that every 
child received at least this minimal level of education. 

The next stage of education was, as outlined in tractate 
Avot, the study of the Mishna. Mishna study was not available 
to all, and only those children who were exceptionally gifted 
and supported by others, or whose parents were especially 
interested in their pursuing their education, continued. The 
study of Mishna consisted of memorizing all or some of the six 
orders of the Mishna. This stage also lasted about five years. 
Boys of about fifteen who displayed special talent or desire 
would then continue their studies at the academy or attend 
the lectures delivered by Sages at various yeshivot. Only a 
small percentage of the students engaged in the study of 
Gemara and they, in effect, comprised the nucleus of Torah 
scholars who continued their studies indefinitely. Some 
studied until they married and established a home; others 
continued to study in various ways throughout their lives, 
combining their studies with their profession. The proportion 
of students at the various levels can be approximated from the 
following statement: A thousand enter to study Bible, a 
hundred to study Mishna, ten to study Gemara, and one to 
teach; only one out of a thousand rises to the status of one of 
the Sages, worthy to teach others (Kohelet Rabba 7). 


THE SYNAGOGUE 


During the Second Temple period there were already 
synagogues wherever there was a Jewish community, both in 
Eretz Yisrael and outside it. In large communities there were 
several synagogues. Some synagogues were attended by 


members of a particular profession, others by people who 
shared a common country of origin. Some of the synagogues 
were originally private homes, but in general, they were 
public buildings constructed, maintained, and owned by the 
community. 

The synagogue served not only as a place for communal 
prayer but also as a meeting place where community needs 
were discussed. It also typically served as a school for children 
and occasionally as a study hall for adults as well. 

In many small towns the synagogue was situated well 
beyond the town limits, perhaps in order to involve several 
villages in its construction. In some cases it contained living 
quarters for the beadle. These synagogues far from the town 
did not typically have a fixed holy ark, but kept one locked 
room in which they placed the Torah scrolls. They would take 
the ark from this room for the Torah reading. 

The Torah reading in the synagogue was not only a 
ceremonial matter but also served a practical educational 
purpose. For many generations, it was customary to translate 
the weekly portion as it was read aloud, generally verse by 
verse. Usually the translators used a well-known Aramaic 
translation of the Torah, e.g., Onkelos. In Eretz Yisrael at the 
end of the amoraic period the translators often 
added explanations and aggadic material, and these served as 
the basis for the Jerusalem Targum of the Torah, erroneously 
called 
Targum Yonatan. 

Sages would regularly deliver sermons in the synagogues. 
Sometimes they would speak on Friday evenings, but the most 
common occasion for delivering public discourses was on 
Shabbat afternoon, and the entire congregation, including the 
women, would assemble in the synagogue for the lecture. This 
discourse was called the sidra, the regular weekly discourse, 
and it would touch upon various subjects. Some rabbis would 
send a young scholar to deliver a preliminary sermon, usually 
on an aggadic theme, until the entire congregation assembled 
for the primary lecture by the town rabbi. 

The main subject of the sidra was a halakhic matter, which 
the rabbi would explain in detail. In order to pique the interest 


of the congregation he would begin with an aggadic theme 
related to that week’s Torah reading. These introductions and 
parts of the aggadic material used in the lectures delivered on 
these occasions formed the basis from which aggadic midrash 
was later compiled. The halakhic themes of the sidra varied, at 
the discretion of the lecturers. However, beginning thirty days 
before each of the pilgrim Festivals and the High Holy Days, 
they made it a point to begin teaching the themes and special 
laws that apply to each of the upcoming Festivals. 

The sidra was usually delivered in the following manner: 
The Sage would sit on a raised platform and quietly outline 
what he wanted to say to a younger man, his disseminator, 
amora in Aramaic. The latter would repeat aloud what he 
heard from the Sage, and expand upon it to facilitate 
understanding. If a large congregation was present, more than 
one disseminator was sometimes employed. 

Similar to the sidra, but on a far more imposing scale, was 
the sermon delivered in Babylonia on the Festival itself. This 
was called pirka, the periodic lecture. It was delivered with 
great public fanfare and was frequently attended by the 
Exilarch and the most prominent Sages. Sometimes, Sages of 
the Exilarch’s house were honored with the task of delivering 
the pirka. They would receive the basic themes for the sermon 
from the great Sages of the generation. 

Since the sidra and pirka were intended for the general 
public, the scholars limited themselves to clear, 
incontrovertible halakhic matters. There are various halakhot 
with regard to which the Gemara said: It is the halakha, but 
one does not publicly pronounce the ruling, although in 
response to an individual's discrete question, Sages would 
issue that ruling. Generally it was considered discourteous to 
interrupt the Sage delivering the lecture with questions, and if 
there were Sages with comments or criticism, they would 
discreetly express them afterward. 


THE STUDY HALL (BEIT MIDRASH) 


The synagogue, as mentioned above, was used for public 
prayer and as a meeting place where community needs were 


discussed. Although public prayer also took place in many 
study halls, the study hall served primarily as the place where 
Torah, Talmud in particular, was studied. The study hall, 
sometimes called the house of the Sages, was where scholars 
spent their time immersed in study, either individually or, 
more commonly, in small groups. The studies of private 
individuals in study groups were not part of the official, 
regular curriculum; the official curriculum in the study hall 
was more structured and formal, and remained substantially 
unchanged for many generations in Eretz Yisrael and 
Babylonia. 

Initially, the order of study in the study hall was more 
formal in Eretz Yisrael than in Babylonia. The great 
academies, in particular the House of the Great Council, which 
was the appointed place for meetings of the Sanhedrin or its 
equivalent, served as general teaching institutions, and their 
curriculum was largely designed to arrive at binding halakhic 
conclusions. In later generations, study in the study halls of 
the great Babylonian academies also became more formalized, 
and there are several descriptions of the curriculum of the 
Babylonian academies during the period of the ge’onim that 
provide a general idea how the study halls were organized in 
previous generations. 

The Head of the Yeshiva sat at the front of the hall on a 
chair or on cushions. The students sat across from him, in 
rows. Generally, everyone in attendance had his permanent 
place in the study hall. The outstanding scholars, including 
distinguished disciples of the Head of the Yeshiva, some of 
whom would later became his colleagues, would sit in the 
front row. Less exceptional students occupied the other rows. 
As a student advanced in his studies, he would move closer to 
the Head of the Yeshiva. 

The standard teaching procedure was as follows: They 
would study a particular tractate, which everyone prepared in 
advance. Sometimes the Head of the Yeshiva would himself 
begin the explanation of a mishna, and sometimes he would 
call upon one of the elite students to begin that mishna, and 
he himself would add explanations as the need arose. When 
necessary, they would invite tanna'im, who could recite 


mishnayot and baraitot by heart, to cite passages from one of 
the baraitot relating to the subject, and the Head of the 
Yeshiva would add the requisite explanations and 
commentary. 

Although this was the prescribed method of teaching, only 
rarely were the studies conducted in precisely that manner. 
Usually, students would raise a series of questions before those 
assembled with regard to interpretations of verses or texts, 
halakhic questions, difficulties in understanding various 
sources, or problems of logical analysis. These questions 
would be answered by the Head of the Yeshiva. However, 
each of the students was encouraged to participate in the 
debate, raise objections, and answer them, to the best of his 
ability. Usually the discussions continued until the problem 
was Clarified or until the assembled scholars decided that they 
lacked sufficient information to resolve it. Questions such as 
these were sometimes relayed from one yeshiva to another, 
and sometimes from Babylonia to Eretz Yisrael or vice versa. 

Since the primary objective of study in the study hall was to 
discuss and resolve questions and dilemmas as they were 
raised, it was not really the place for an individual to reflect 
upon and resolve one particular problem. Anyone seeking to 
probe more deeply into a particular topic would leave the 
study hall and delve into that subject privately. He would then 
return and pursue the subject alone or with the help of 
colleagues. 

This was the regular system of study throughout the year. 
However, as a rule, only a limited number of students were 
present in the study hall throughout the year. These were 
young men of means, men whose parents provided for their 
needs, or adults of means who devoted themselves to their 
studies, along with the permanent staff of the yeshiva. 
Especially in Babylonia, the studies were most intense and 
best attended during the months of the general assembly 
[yarhei kalla]. These general assemblies were held during the 
months of Adar and Elul, when agricultural work was less 
pressing and the masses could devote time to study. Each time 
the students gathered for the yarhei kalla, the Sages would 
convene in the central yeshiva and engage in the study of one 


tractate, or part of it, which all participants had prepared over 
the course of the previous six months. 

The highlights of the yarhei kalla in the yeshiva were the 
lectures delivered by the most prominent of the Sages, who 
would go through the tractate, beginning with the mishna. He 
would explain and comment on the text, and discuss the main 
topics with the scholars and the guests in attendance. This 
presentation by the Head of the Yeshiva was on a very 
advanced level. In order to ensure that it would be understood 
by all, the students were required to prepare in advance. 
Afterward they would also review his lecture under the 
supervision of Sages, who acted as deputies to the Head of the 
Yeshiva and were known as the heads of the assembly [rashei 
kalla]. This function would be carried out by several scholars 
simultaneously, depending on the size of the gathering. The 
rosh kalla would also expound on the tractate that had been 
chosen for study on that occasion, but he would do so in a less 
formal manner than did the Head of the Yeshiva. His role was 
that of a teacher on an advanced level rather than a profound 
scholar offering his own specialized, original explanations of 
the Torah. The rosh kalla was usually a younger man, and he 
would often inherit the position of the Head of the Yeshiva 
after the death of the incumbent. 

At the end of the days of the assembly, the Head of the 
Yeshiva would decide which tractate would be studied the 
next time, and he would reveal the tractate to the students, 
i.e., explain the basic principles and topics covered in the 
tractate to be studied. At the end of the yarhei kalla most of 
the students would return to their homes and study the 
tractate alone or with partners, in accordance with the 
principles that the Head of the Yeshiva revealed. 

Despite their rigid structure, the studies in the study hall 
were often freewheeling, as is obvious from the Talmud itself. 
Everyone was permitted to ask questions and raise objections, 
although there were yeshiva heads whose educational 
philosophy called for rebuking the students and who dealt 
harshly with those whose questions were not pertinent to the 
subject. Nevertheless, there was a principle that all discussions 
in the study hall were secret. No one was allowed to publicize 


remarks made in the course of the discussions. Sometimes 
harsh words or sharp expressions were spoken, and 
occasionally the discussions involved matters of a private 
nature, actual problems of individual families, and even 
political issues. The knowledge that what was stated in the 
study hall would not be repeated outside gave the students 
greater freedom to express their opinions on all topics. The 
story is told of a student who revealed a matter that had been 
stated in the study hall twenty-two years earlier, and as a 
punishment was no longer permitted to participate in 
discussions there. 

This system existed primarily in the great central yeshivot; 
the yeshivot of Sages who did not attract large crowds were 
less formal, and study there more closely resembled that of the 
yarhei kalla. 

The Torah scholars generally served as judges in their 
communities. They decided cases of monetary law, served as 
arbitrators in private suits, and were regarded as authorities in 
laws governing ritual matters. People would often go to the 
study hall to raise questions that arose in the courts. 
Sometimes a judge would raise a question in the study hall to 
which he had been unable to arrive at a satisfactory answer, 
and the matter would be discussed and a conclusion reached 
there. 

In Eretz Yisrael, the rabbinical courts were comprised of 
three, twenty-three, or seventy-one judges. There were special 
procedural arrangements governing the courts of twenty-three 
judges, the Small Sanhedrin, and of seventy-one judges, the 
Great Sanhedrin. The members of both tribunals would sit in a 
semicircle with the Nasi or his deputy, the Av Beit Din, at the 
center, surrounded by the other judges, who sat in a set order. 
Later, the internal hierarchy was very clearly defined, and 
letters signed by members of the court were discovered 
indicating their place in, for example, the fourth or the fifth 
rows. The judges’ sons would sit in a row facing the audience 
in front of the judges. These places were allocated merely as a 
sign of respect, and did not reflect specific scholastic 
achievement. Facing the judges were three rows of twenty- 
three seats, and these rows would be occupied by Sages in a 


set hierarchy. If one of the Sages was absent, his place would 
be filled by the Sage immediately beneath him in rank. These 
procedures applied to the Sanhedrin, but were practiced in 
other rabbinical courts, even in Babylonia. 

The court sessions were public; all the students present 
would listen to the judges’ discussions. The students had the 
right, and, in some cases, the duty, to make observations, ask 
questions, and express their opinions. Their active 
participation was one of the most effective methods of Torah 
study. Sometimes a court session turned into a miniature study 
hall, with the judges and their students engaged in discussion 
of fundamental legal themes. 

The scribes sat along the side of the court. In the Small 
Sanhedrin they had the official task of recording the opinions 
of the judges, whereas in the other rabbinical courts they 
would write documents and record the rulings of the court. 
There were also special officers in the rabbinical courts who 
were deputized to implement the rulings of the court, applying 
corporal punishment in cases that warranted that penalty. The 
amora Rav would jokingly say to his attendants before leaving 
for the court: Give me the tools of my trade: The stick and the 
lash to flog the transgressors, the sandal for the halitza 
ceremony, and the shofar for excommunication (Sanhedrin 7b). 

In addition to the official rabbinical courts that were 
comprised of ordained Sages, there were other arbitration 
panels composed of laymen, where these procedures were not 
followed. However, one element common to all courts was 
that judges did not receive payment for their work. In rare 
cases judges received an attendance fee to compensate them 
for their absence from their regular employment. The only 
judges who received a salary were the members of the Great 
Sanhedrin in the Temple and of the Great Council in Yavne, 
because they worked as judges full-time. However, those were 
exceptional cases. In the mishnaic and talmudic period all 
rabbinical functions of elucidating and determining the law 
were carried out on a volunteer basis. 


THE SAGES AND THEIR DISCIPLES 


During the period of the Mishna and the Talmud, the Sages 
constituted an exceptional social stratum, an elite class 
empowered to make the most important decisions affecting all 
areas of life. This scholarly aristocracy was open to talented 
outsiders, although it occasionally expressed the desire for 
exclusivity as evidenced by the saying that it is beautiful and 
acceptable for a Torah scholar to marry the daughter of 
another Torah scholar. However, gifted men rose to greatness 
by virtue of their personal qualities, and lineage counted for 
little in that respect. Although there were certainly families in 
which both the father and the son were well-known Sages, and 
sometimes there were even three generations of exceptional 
men in one family, typically, the leading authorities in each 
generation were individuals who achieved that status on their 
own merit. 

Torah scholars were distinct from the masses; in Babylonia 
they wore special clothing. Torah scholars and their students 
also received various benefits, e.g., exemption from certain 
taxes. Basically, however, they lived among the people. 
Significantly, most of the Sages did not earn a living from 
their Torah knowledge but, like the rest of the community, 
worked in agriculture, at a craft, or in commerce. Some were 
wealthy, like Rabbi Elazar ben Azarya and members of the 
house of the Nasi; however, the majority belonged to the 
middle classes, and some were poor. For most of their lives the 
Sages could study Torah only when they were able to take a 
break from their vocations. Only those who inherited or 
acquired wealth, or young men supported by their fathers, 
could devote the bulk of their time to the study of Torah. 

In the first stage of their studies, young men would be 
taught by a single distinguished Torah scholar. From him they 
would receive both gemara, the oral traditions of the Mishna 
and  baraitot; and  sevara, analytical explanation and 
commentary on those traditions. In Eretz Yisrael it was 
customary for a student to study under one particular Torah 
scholar for years, actually receiving most of his Torah 
education from him. Both in their personal relations as well as 
in the eyes of the halakha, those students forged an intense 
bond with their teacher, a relationship of great love and 


profound respect. The relationship between teacher and 
student was held to be even more profound and more 
significant than the one between father and son. In Babylonia, 
close relationships of that kind were less common, and 
students moved more easily from one teacher to another. They 
also learned Torah from their peers in group study. Even 
where the bond between student and teacher was very strong, 
most of the students felt the need to be exposed to the 
teachings of other Torah scholars on a regular basis or when 
the opportunity arose. This was not the case in the early stages 
of his study, but only after the student had reached advanced 
levels, in order to develop his proficiency in logical argument 
and analysis. 

In Babylonia, a student who studied for several years was 
called a young man among the Torah scholars. His fellow 
townspeople would treat him with respect, but it was rare that 
he would receive an official or permanent appointment. At 
that stage in their education, some of the students would go to 
study with other Sages to be exposed to new opinions and 
theories. Conversely, in some cases a student did not need the 
teacher’s logical acumen, but needed the teacher’s knowledge 
of the oral traditions (see Sanhedrin 36b). After a young man 
among the Torah scholars held that title for a while, he could 
be considered a full member of the rabbinical fraternity, 
referred to as one of the Sages, or that Sage. 

During their studies, generally far from home, the visiting 
students and Torah scholars resided in lodging houses. 
Landlords apparently gave the lodgers a discount, though most 
landlords received payment for the accommodations. In only a 
few places were buildings specifically set aside for students 
and visitors. The local population would generally offer 
support, particularly to needy students, and the Head of the 
Yeshiva would sometimes sponsor them himself, either from 
his own resources or from funds collected in the community. 
In the great, established yeshivot, buildings were set aside for 
use as the study hall, and charitable trusts existed to provide 
funds, in some cases substantial amounts, for the students. 
This system was more elaborate in the major Torah centers, 
where large sums were contributed to support the permanent 


teachers, heads of the assembly, and other staff members, and 
to support the Head of the Yeshiva in an appropriate manner. 
In Babylonia, particularly during the period of the ge’onim, 
and apparently even much earlier, the great yeshivot had 
designated spheres of influence from which the local taxes 
levied on the Jews were transferred to the yeshivot. 

The regular course of study in the yeshivot lasted several 
years. In Babylonia it was customary for students to marry and 
then study Torah. In Eretz Yisrael, however, where people 
generally married later, it was more common for students to 
study before marriage. 

In Eretz Yisrael, especially during the period of the 
amora’im, rabbinical ordination was conferred upon only a 
select minority of Torah scholars. Under special circumstances, 
however, the heads of the yeshivot would bestow the title 
“Rabbi” upon worthy students. In the tannaitic period, the 
authority rested with the head of each yeshiva to ordain his 
disciples as Rabbis; for this purpose he would convene a 
tribunal with two other Torah scholars. In the period of the 
amora’im, the decision was made to restrict ordination to the 
Nasi alone, in order to enhance the status of his office, which 
the Sages were anxious to strengthen. As a result, scholars 
worthy of ordination were often forced to wait extended 
periods before they were ordained. The ordination of an 
important scholar was a notable occasion, and there are even 
references in the sources to honorific poems written on those 
occasions. In the period of the amora'im, an unordained 
scholar in Eretz Yisrael was called a haver and only one who 
was ordained was called a Sage. Since there was no official 
ordination in Babylonia, apparently there was no special 
ceremony or specific time when the title *Rav" was bestowed 
upon a deserving scholar; the matter was handled in a less 
formal manner. 

In Eretz Yisrael, due to the connection with the Sanhedrin, 
the appointment system was complex. After ordination, some 
Torah scholars were admitted to the Sanhedrin at a certain 
level. The highest level was that of the judges who were 
members of the tribunal known as the court of seven, which 
intercalated the year and to which only the most eminent 


scholars were admitted. While the Nasi from Beit Hillel was 
still the head of the Sanhedrin, his colleagues were his deputy, 
the Av Bet Din, and the third in this hierarchy, the hakham, the 
wise man. After the title Nasi assumed political rather than 
halakhic significance, his deputy became the head of the 
Sanhedrin or the Great Council, and the position of hakham 
remained vacant. 

The Head of the Yeshiva was the highest-ranking appointed 
official anywhere. Heads of the Yeshiva were generally named 
at the initiative of the Nasi, or in Babylonia by the Exilarch, or 
at least with their approval. Because of the special importance 
of this post, as early as the talmudic period, ascension to the 
position of Head of the Yeshiva was described as ascension to 
the throne. To a considerable degree, the various generations 
of Torah scholars are distinguished chronologically by the 
tenures of the holders of this title. The Talmud (Gittin 62a) 
puts it this way: Who are the kings? The Sages. 


Chapter 2 


Jewish Communities 


ERETZ YISRAEL 


Judea 

Judea - 7717”. The main center of Jewish settlement in Eretz 
Yisrael during the Second Temple period, it maintained that 
status until the destruction of Beitar, which marked the end of 
the bar Kokheva revolt. During this period, most centers of 
Jewish culture were in Judea, and its inhabitants were famed 
for their knowledge of Torah and their pristine Hebrew. The 
religious customs of Judea differed from those of Jerusalem, 
reflecting an independent tradition. 
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Eretz Yisrael in the period of the Mishna and the Talmud 


Benei Berak - 771 ?3. A small town in Judea; apparently the 
hometown of Rabbi Akiva, and the seat of his yeshiva. 


Jerusalem - .ירוּשָלִים‎ The religious and spiritual center of the 
Jewish people beginning with the reign of King David. During 
the Second Temple period the Great Sanhedrin, the supreme 
religious authority of its time, conducted its proceedings in the 


Temple, in the Chamber of Hewn Stone. From a cultural and 
halakhic perspective, Jerusalem was unique, set apart from 
other places not only by its sanctity and the special laws that 
applied there, but in other ways as well. For example, the 
people in Jerusalem spoke a unique dialect of Hebrew, and 
sections of the Mishna reflect this dialect. A small Jewish 
community continued to live in Jerusalem after the 
destruction of the Temple until the city was destroyed in the 
time of Hadrian. It was later rebuilt as a gentile city to which 
Jews were forbidden entry. 


Lod (Lydda) - .לוד‎ One of the oldest cities in Judea, Lod grew 
in significance toward the end of the Second Temple period 
and served as an important cultural center for several 
generations after the destruction of the Temple. Some of the 
greatest tanna’im lived there, among them Rabbi Eliezer the 
Great, or ben Hyrcanus; Rabbi Tarfon; and others. Several 
important ordinances were instituted in the upper chamber of 
the house of Nitza in Lod. After the bar Kokheva revolt the 
town remained an important Torah center, becoming the 
center for the Sages of the South; see next entry. Among the 
great amora'im who lived there were Rabbi Yehoshua ben 
Levi; Rabbi Simlai; Rabbi Yitzhak bar Nahmani; Rabbi Shimon 
ben Pazi; his son, Rabbi Yehuda; and Rabbi Aha. 


South - 5133. The name, which the Sages of Galilee used when 
referring to Judea, was particularly prevalent after the 
destruction of Beitar, when Lod was the primary Torah center 
in Judea. This term was commonly used earlier as well, but 
then it referred to southern Judea. 


Yavne - n». A town in Judea. After the destruction of the 
Temple, it became an important Torah center and the seat of 
the Sanhedrin. Apparently, Yavne had been a center of Torah 
study even before the Temple was destroyed, but it attained 
great prominence only after the destruction of the Temple, 
when Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai reestablished the 
Sanhedrin there. Yavne’s status as the spiritual center of the 
entire Jewish population in Eretz Yisrael continued until the 
time of the bar Kokheva revolt. The Yavne Yeshiva, initially 


headed by Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai and later by Rabban 
Gamliel Ir of Yavne, attracted many of the greatest Torah 
scholars of that era. At Yavne, many ordinances were 
instituted to restore Jewish religious and spiritual life after the 
destruction of the Temple. 


Samaria 

The Samaritan zone - כוּתים‎ vW .רְצוּעָה‎ Samaria, a district near 
the biblical city of Shechem and inhabited by the Samaritans, 
was not clearly demarcated, and the area densely populated 
by the Samaritans shifted over the generations. Under the 
Hasmonean monarchy this district was quite small, but later 
the Samaritans expanded their area of settlement 
considerably. In certain periods the Samaritan zone actually 
extended to the Coastal Plain, dividing the area of Jewish 
settlement in Judea from that in Galilee and severing all direct 
connection between them. 


Galilee 
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Galilee - 7°73. During the Second Temple period, Galilee was 
severed from the centers of Jewish culture, which were in 
Judea, by the Samaritan zone (see previous entry), and 
consequently, the inhabitants of Galilee were reputed to be 
ignorant of Torah learning and inarticulate. Only after the 
destruction of the Temple did the significance of the Galilee 
begin to grow, until it became a full-fledged spiritual center 
following the destruction of Beitar and the total devastation of 
Judea. In fact, from then until the redaction of the Jerusalem 


Talmud (395 CE), Galilee was the center of Jewish culture in 
Eretz Yisrael. Topographically, it was divided into two main 
areas: Lower Galilee, whose northern boundary roughly 
corresponded with a line drawn from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Mediterranean Sea; and Upper Galilee, north of that line. 


Beit She'arim - שָעָרִים‎ m3. A small town in the Galilee. It was 
the seat of the Sanhedrin for most of the life of Rabbi Yehuda 
HaNasi, who apparently completed most of the redaction of 
the Mishna there. Toward the end of his life he moved to the 
town of Tzippori (see entry) for health reasons, but he was 
buried in Beit She’arim. From that time onward the cemetery 
there assumed special significance and many inhabitants of 
Eretz Yisrael and the Diaspora were brought there for burial 
near his tomb. 


Caesarea - .קִיסְרִיה‎ A coastal settlement originally founded in 
the fourth century BCE. In 30 BCE King Herod developed the 
site and called it Caesarea. At the beginning of the Common 
Era (6 CE) the Romans established Caesarea as the 
administrative capital of Eretz Yisrael. Originally most of 
Caesarea's residents were gentile, and even later on, when the 
Jewish community there expanded and became more 
established, the town remained essentially gentile. 
Nevertheless, particularly after the bar Kokheva revolt, it was 
home to prominent Torah scholars and there was a yeshiva 
there. Among the prominent tanna’im who lived in Caesarea 
were the disciples of Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi, bar Kappara and 
Rabbi Oshaya Rabba. Prominent amora’im also lived there, 
among them Rabbi Yosei, son of Rabbi Hanina; Rabbi Abbahu 
and his sons; Rabbi Hanina bar Pappa; Rabbi Yitzhak ben 
Elazar; and Rabbi Hizkiyya. Sections of the Jerusalem Talmud 
were apparently redacted in Caesarea. 


Tiberias - 77720. A town on the shore of the Sea of Galilee 
founded by Herod Antipas (c. 18 CE). It was apparently 
established on the site of earlier settlements, and according to 
some opinions in the Talmud (Megilla 6a) at the site of the 
biblical city of Rakkat. At the outset, Tiberias was a town of 
mixed Jewish and gentile population. The Jewish population 


was not distinguished for its Torah scholarship. However, after 
the destruction of the Temple, prominent Torah scholars, e.g., 
ben Azzai and Rabbi Meir, lived there. It reached its apex 
when the Sanhedrin moved there (c. 235 CE) and it became 
the seat of the Great Council, presided over by Rabbi Yehuda 
Nesia I. After him Rabbi Yohanan became its most prominent 
spiritual leader and headed the yeshiva there. Tiberias then 
became and remained the Torah center of Eretz Yisrael. Most 
of the disciples of Rabbi Yohanan, particularly those who 
emigrated from Babylonia, lived and continued their studies in 
Tiberias. Reish Lakish lived in Tiberias, as did Rabbi Elazar 
ben Pedat, Rabbi Ami, Rabbi Yirmeya, and Rabbi Yona. It is 
likely that most of the Jerusalem Talmud was redacted there. 
After the talmudic period, too, Tiberias remained a significant 
creative religious and spiritual center, and many of the works 
of aggadic midrash were composed there, as were many 
liturgical poems. During the post-talmudic era, the inhabitants 
of Tiberias were renowned as experts in Hebrew grammar. 
Indeed, the system of Hebrew vocalization used today is called 
Tiberian vocalization because it was formulated and 
developed there. 


Tzippori (Sepphoris) - .ציפורי‎ A large town in the Upper 
Galilee, and the perennial rival of Tiberias for recognition as 
the religious capital of Galilee. During the Second Temple 
period it enjoyed special status among the towns of the Galilee 
because of its large and learned Jewish community. Among 
the tanna’im who lived there were Rabbi Yohanan ben Nuri; 
Rabbi Halafta; and his famous son, Rabbi Yosei. Rabbi Yehuda 
HaNasi moved to Tzippori toward the end of his life, and it 
was the seat of the Sanhedrin for approximately one 
generation. Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi’s leading disciples lived in 
Tzippori: Rabbi Yishmael, son of Rabbi Yosei; Rabban Gamliel, 
son of Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi, later appointed Nasi; his brother 
Rabbi Shimon; Rabbi Hanina bar Hama, later the head of the 
Tzippori Yeshiva; and Rabbi Yannai. Even after the Sanhedrin 
moved to Tiberias, Torah scholars continued to live in 
Tzippori, among them the significant amora'im of Eretz 
Yisrael, Rabbi Hanina of Tzippori and Rabbi Mana. 


Usha - NUN. A town in the Galilee; the seat of the Sanhedrin 
for one generation (c. 140 CE). After the bar Kokheva revolt 
(132-135 CE), when the Jewish community in Eretz Yisrael 
was almost completely destroyed, those Sages who survived 
the revolt began to assemble in Usha, where the Nasi of the 
Sanhedrin, Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel I, lived. The 
surviving students of Rabbi Akiva gathered around him. 
Although scattered throughout the Galilee, they recognized 
Usha as the center of Torah study and as the seat of the 
Sanhedrin. In Usha, the Sages of that generation instituted 
many important ordinances, known as the ordinances of Usha. 
From there, for what was apparently a brief period, the 
Sanhedrin moved to Shefaram. 
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Babylonia in the period of the Mishna and the Talmud 


Babylonia - 723. Babylonia’s borders fluctuated from one 
period to the next. In the talmudic period Babylonia was 
centered in the area between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, 
extending from Biram in the north to Hini and Shili in the 
south along the Euphrates, and from Baghdad to Shekanzib 
along the Tigris. There were, however, Jewish communities in 
other parts of Babylonia during the talmudic period. 


Baghdad -  7N713. Baghdad was a small city during the 
talmudic period. It had a Jewish community and several Sages 
who came from there to whose names the title “of Baghdad” 


was added. 


Bei Hozai — ‘atin בִּי‎ A region southeast of the Tigris River; 
later known as Huzistan. From the perspective of its Jewish 
inhabitants, it was a distant extension of the central Jewish 
community in central Babylonia. Because of its great distance 
from the center of talmudic activity, its inhabitants were said 
to be ignorant in Torah. Nevertheless, there were strong 
commercial links between central Babylonia and Bei Hozai, in 
which many Jews, among them Torah scholars, were involved. 


Hutzal - .הוּצל‎ A small town in Babylonia in which an ancient 
Jewish community resided. Its inhabitants descended from the 
tribe of Benjamin and it was considered one of the most 
ancient Jewish settlements in Babylonia. Many famous Sages 
were from Hutzal, and its citizens were known for their 
independent traditions. The Talmud (Megilla 29a) says that the 
synagogue in Hutzal was one of the sites from which the 
Divine Presence never moved. According to Rav Sherira Gaon, 
Hutzal was proximate to Neharde’a. 


Kafri - 93. A small settlement, apparently located south of 
Sura, on one of the tributaries of the Euphrates. Its Jewish 
community dated back to ancient times, and many 
distinguished families, e.g., the family of Rabbi Hiyya and his 
nephew, Rav, lived there. Apparently, the Exilarch also lived 
there. 


Mata Mehasya - onn Nn». A small town near Sura. It was 
the home of Rav Ashi, and the Talmud was edited there. In 
later times, Sura and Mata Mehasya apparently merged into a 
single town. 


Mehoza - xfinn. A city on the Tigris, located near the Malka 
River. It was a large commercial city, and most of its 
inhabitants were Jews. Unlike most other Jewish 
communities, Mehoza’s Jews earned their living from 
commerce. Jews from different countries lived in Mehoza, and 
many converts lived there as well. After Neharde’a was 
destroyed in 259 CE, its yeshiva moved to Mehoza. Mehoza 
became the Torah center of leading Sages such as Rav 


Nahman; Rav Sheshet; Rava, who later became head of the 
Mehoza Yeshiva; Ameimar; and Rav Kahana, Rav Ashi’s 
teacher. After the death of Abaye (c. 338 CE), the Pumbedita 
Yeshiva that was then headed by Rava also moved to Mehoza 
for a period. 


Meshan (Mesene) - qn». A region in the southern part of 
Babylonia, east of the Tigris River. The Jewish community of 
Meshan was considered inferior to other Jewish communities, 
both in Torah scholarship and in lineage. 


Neharde'a - Nyy). A city on the Euphrates, near the Malka 
River; one of the oldest Jewish communities in Babylonia. 
According to tradition, Jews lived in Neharde’a as early as 
First Temple times (sixth century BCE), beginning with the 
exile of King Jehoiachin of Judea. Neharde’a was one of the 
most significant Jewish communities in Babylonia. It was a 
center of Torah learning from an early period and its yeshiva 
was the oldest in Babylonia. Many of the greatest tanna’im 
visited Neharde’a, among them Rabbi Akiva, who intercalated 
the calendar there (Yevamot 122b). In Rav’s time, the first half 
of the third century CE, the Neharde’a Yeshiva was headed by 
Rav Sheila and then by Shmuel. Since the city was located 
near the border between the Roman and the Persian Empires, 
it frequently suffered from the wars between the two, and 
Pappa ben Nazer Odonathus, king of Tadmor, destroyed it 
completely in 259 CE. Later, however, Jews resettled there, 
and many Torah scholars remained in Neharde’a even after its 
yeshiva moved to Mehoza and Pumbedita. 


Neresh (Nares) - v3). A town in Babylonia, south of Sura. 
Several scholars from Neresh are mentioned in the Talmud. 
The amora Rav Pappa lived in Neresh and was active there 
around the middle of the fourth century CE. It was then that 
the Sura Yeshiva moved to Neresh. It later returned to Sura. 


Netzivin (Nisibis) - 2s). A fortress city in northern 
Babylonia; a major Jewish community lived there during the 
Second Temple period and shortly thereafter. Netzivin’s 
greatest scholar was Rabbi Yehuda ben Beteira I, one of the 


great Torah scholars in the generation preceding the 
destruction of the Temple. The entire Benei Beteira family was 
associated with the city. The Roman Emperor Trajan destroyed 
Netzivin at the beginning of the second century CE, at which 
point the Jewish community there ceased to exist. 


Pumbedita - xn’7an15. A town on the Euphrates River, 
northwest of Neharde’a. Pumbedita was an important center of 
the Babylonian Jewish community for many generations. As 
early as the Second Temple period, Pumbedita was referred to 
as the Diaspora and it was considered the center of Babylonian 
Jewry. After the destruction of Neharde’a, its yeshiva moved 
to Pumbedita, and from then on Torah study continued there 
uninterrupted until the end of the geonic period. The Sages of 
Pumbedita were particularly famous for their acumen. The 
most famous heads of the Pumbedita Yeshiva were its founder, 
Rav Yehuda; Rabba; Rav Yosef; Abaye; Rav Nahman bar 
Yitzhak; Rav Zevid; and Rafram. The Pumbedita Yeshiva was 
very prominent in the geonic period as well, often 
overshadowing the yeshiva in Sura. The last heads of the 
Pumbedita Yeshiva were the renowned ge’onim Rav Sherira 
Gaon and his son, Rav Hai Gaon. 


Sura - .סוּרא‎ A town in southern Babylonia. Sura was not an 
important Jewish community until the great amora Rav moved 
there and established the Sura Yeshiva (c. 220 CE). From then 
on, until the end of the geonic period (c. 1000 CE), Sura was a 
major Torah center. The Sura Yeshiva, under the leadership of 
Rav and his closest disciples, was influenced by the halakhic 
traditions of Eretz Yisrael, and it was renowned for its unique 
approach to Torah study. Among the great scholars and 
leaders of Sura were Rav; Rav Huna; Rav Hisda; Ravina; and 
Rav Ashi. The primary redaction of the Babylonian Talmud 
was also in Sura. There was another town of the same name, 
and in order to distinguish between them, the other town was 
called Sura on the Euphrates. 


Chapter 3 


Generations of 
Tanna’im and Amora’im 


Familiarity with the the chronological order of the 


generations in which the tanna’im and the amora’im lived can 
be helpful in understanding certain aspects of the talmudic 
discussion. This information can clarify the relationship 
between the opinions of earlier and later Sages. It enables one 
to know when one of the Sages is referring to statements of his 
predecessors. Chronology clarifies which opinions are in 
conflict with earlier ones or seem to contradict them, and 
which opinions are in no way related to particular 
generations. Despite much research in this area, however, 
much remains unknown. There are many reasons for this, of 
which the following are the most important: 


1. There are no biographies available for any of the Sages of 
this period that include their dates of birth and death. The 
dates available merely highlight the period during which 
certain Sages were active. 

2. Many Sages had identical names, and it is sometimes 
difficult or impossible to determine whether a statement 
should be ascribed to the first, second, or third Sage bearing 
a certain name. For example, the Talmud (Eiruvin 8b) 
mentions five scholars named Rav Kahana who were active 
during different generations. 

3. Mistakes by copyists and printers have created serious, and 
sometimes insoluble, difficulties and confusion in 
identifying the Sages. 


Nevertheless, there is a general picture of the sequence of 


generations, and the table, lists, and charts that follow provide 
a summary of this subject. 

The sequence of generations that appear in lists, charts, and 
the table are obviously intended to provide only general 
information with regard to the periods in which the Sages 
were active. For these purposes, the generation of a certain 
Sage is the period in which he was accorded the status of a 
rabbinic authority, and from which his primary Torah 
teachings were preserved. Some Sages were attributed to two 
generations, either because they were active during a 
transitional period or because they lived to an advanced age. 

The names of many of the prominent tanna'im and amora'im 
appear in the list below together with the following 
abbreviations: 


Z — Pre-tannaitic Sage 

T - Tanna 

TA - Transitional period between the tannaitic and the 
amoraic periods 

A — Amora 

I - Sage who was active mainly in Eretz Yisrael 

B - Sage who was active mainly in Babylonia 


The numbers indicate the generation(s) in which that 
particular Sage was active. 


The division into generations is as follows: 


PRE-TANNAITIC PERIOD: 
Pairs [Zugot]: 200 BCE-20 CE 


TANNAITIC PERIOD: 

Ist generation: 20-40 CE 
2nd generation: 40-80 CE 
3rd generation: 80-110 CE 
4th generation: 110-135 CE 
5th generation: 135-170 CE 
6th generation: 170-200 CE 


TRANSITIONAL PERIOD: 200-220 CE 


AMORAIC PERIOD: 

Ist generation: 220-250 CE 

2nd generation: 250-290 CE 
3rd generation: 290-320 CE 
4th generation: 320-350 CE 
5th generation: 350-375 CE 
6th generation: 375-425 CE 
7th generation: 425-460 CE 
8th generation: 460-500 CE 


* A name marked with an asterisk indicates that the Sage was 
active in the following generation as well. 


THE TANNAITIC PERIOD 


Dates Tanna'im Historical Year World events and 
events and personalities 
personalities 
in Eretz Yisrael 


4th century BCE ‘The conquest of Greek rule in the 
Eretz Yisrael by | 332 BCE | East 
Alexander the 
Great 


3rd century sce | Shimon HaTzaddik Decline of Seleucid 
power 


Antigonus of Sokho 


Istcentury pce | Yehuda ben Tabba'i Alexander 
Shimon ben Shatah annai 


2nd century BCE | Yosei ben Yoezer 
Yosei ben 
Yohanan 
Yehoshua ben Perahya 
Nitai HaArbeli 
₪6 


Shemaya, Avtalyon 
30 BCE~20 CE Hillel, Shammai Herodian 30 BCE | Rise of the Roman 
period Empire in 
210-40 CE the East 
1, Gamliel (1) HaZaken Augustus 
40-80 CE 2. Shimon ben Gamliel | Destruction TOCE Vespasian, Titus 


(1) of the Second 
Yohanan ben Zakkai Temple 


80-10 CE 3. Gamliel (11) of 
Yavne 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
110-135 CE 4. Akiva Bar Kokheva 135 CE 
revol 


135-170 CE 5. Shimon ben Gamliel 
(11) 
Shimon bar Yohai 
Meir 


170-200 CE 6. Yehuda HaNasi Final redaction | 300 68 | Caracalla, 
of the Mishna Alexander Severus 


THE AMORAIC PERIOD 


Dates Eretz Yisrael Babylonia World events 
Transitional | Oshaya Rabba 
period bar Kappara 
200-220 CE | Hiyya 
220-250 CE | 1. Hanina (ben Hama) Rav, Shmuel 226 CE | The Sassanid kingdom 
Yannai in Babylonia 
Yehoshua ben Levi 
250-290 CE | 2. Yohanan ben Nappaha | Huna, 
Reish Lakish Yehuda ben 
Yehezkel 
290-320 CE | 3. Ami, Asi, Zeira 
Rabba bar 
Nahmani 
Yosef bar Hiyya 
320-350 CE | 4. Hillel (11), Yona, Abaye, Rava, 313 CE | Christianity becomes 
Yosei bar Zevida Rami bar Hama an officially recognized 
350-375 1 religion in the Roman 
5. Mana (11) Empire 
Tanhuma bar Abba Pappa 
375-425 CE 6. Ashi, Ravina (1) | 395 CE | Final redaction of the 
Jerusalem Talmud 
Roman Empire divided 
425-460 CE Mar bar Rav between East and West 
7 Ashi 
460-500 CE | 8. Rabba Tosafaa | 476 CE | Fall of the Roman 
Ravina (11) Empire in the West 
0.500 | Final redaction of the 
CH Babylonian Talmud 


Bavli, Nehemia, 
Shimon bar Yohai, Yehuda ben Ilai, Yehoshua ben Korha, Yishmael 
ben Yohanan ben Beroka, Yohanan HaSandlar, Yonatan, Yosei ben 


pee A 
ep a ben Bisa, Pre As I l 


F asya, Shimon ben 
Yehuda, Summakhos, Yishmael n Pia Ydsei ben Meshulam, 
Yosei ben Yehuda ben Ilai 


A 


^ 
CRRA ET FETS YeNoOSNOaA Dene YenglaNea E E 


A SELECTED LIST OF TANNA'IM AND AMORA'IM 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 


Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Abaye - AB, 4 
Abba - AI, 3 
Abba Arikha (see Rav) 
Abba b. Abba (see Avuha Di Shmuel) 
Abba b. Hiyya b. Abba - AI, 3 
Abba Shaul - T, 4-5 
Adda b. Ahava (I) - AB, 2 
Adda b. Ahava (II) - AB, 4 
Aha - AI, 4 
Aha b. Rava - AB, 6-7 
Aha b. Ya’akov — AB, 3 
Akavya b. Mahalalel - T, 1 
Akiva - T, 4 
Ameimar - AB, 5-6 
Ami - AI, 3 
Antigonus of Sokho - 2 
Aphes - AI, 1 
Ashi — AB, 6 
Asi - AI, 3 
Asi — AB, 1 
Avimi - AB, 2 
Avimi b. Abbahu - AI, 4 
Avin (see Ravin) 
Avin (II) (b. Ravin) - Al, 5 
Avtalyon - 2 
Avuha Di (the father of) Shmuel 
(= Abba b. Abba) - 1 
Azarya (Ezra) - AI, 5 
bar Kappara - TA 
Bava b. Buta - 1 
ben Azzai (see Shimon b. Nannas) 
ben Hei Hei - 1 
ben Nannas (see Shimon b. Nannas) 
ben Zoma (see Shimon b. Zoma) 
Berekhya - AL 4 
Bivi b. Abaye - AB, 5 
Dimi AB, 4 
Dimi of Neharde’a — AB, 4 
Dosa b. Harkinas - T, 2 
Elazar b. Arakh - T, 3 
Elazar b. Azarya - T, 4 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Elazar (b. Pedat) - AI, 3 
Elazar (b. Shamu’a) - 1, 5 
Elazar b. Shimon - 1, 6 
Elazar b. Tzadok (T) - T, 3 
Elazar b. Tzadok (II) - T, 5 
Elazar HaKappar - T, 6 
Elazar HaModa'i (of Modi'in) - T, 4 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus - T, 3 
Eliezer b. Ya'akov (T) - T, 3 
Eliezer (Elazar) b. Yosei - AI, 5 
Eliezer b. Yosei HaGelili 

(the Galilean) - T, 5 

Elisha b. Avuya - T, 4 


Rabban Gamliel (III) b. Rabbi 


(Yehuda HaNasi) - TA 


Rabban Gamliel (T) HaZaken - T, 1 
Rabban Gamliel (II) of Yavne - T, 3 


Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 


Rav 
Rabbi 


Geniva — AB, 1-2 
Geviha of Bei Katil - AB, 6 
Giddel - AB, 2 
Haggai (Rav Hagga) - AI, 4 
Halafta - T, 4 
Hama — AB, 5 
Hama b. Bisa - T, 6 
Hama b. Gurya - AB, 2 
Hama b. Hanina — AI, 2 
Hamnuna (I) - AB, 2 
Hamnuna (II) - AB, 3 
Hanan b. Rabba (Abba) = AB, 2 
_Hananya (Hanina) b. Hakhinai - 1, 4 
Hananya (Hanina) b. Teradyon - 1, 4 
Hananya (Hanina) nephew of 
Yehoshua (b. Hananya) - ,ד‎ 4 
Hanina (of Tzippori) - AI, 5 
Hanina b. Dosa - 2 
Hanina b. Gamliel - T, 5 
Hanina (b. Hama) - AL 1 
Hanina (Hananya) Segan HaKohanim 
(the High Priest's deputy) - T, 2 
Helbo - AI, 3 
Hillel HaZaken (the Elder) - 2 
Hillel (II) — Al, 4 
Hisda - AB, 3 
Hiyya - TA 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 


Rav 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 
Rav 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Hiyya b. Abba - AI, 3 
Hiyya b. Ashi - AB, 2 
Hiyya b. Rav - AB, 2 
Hiyya b. Yosef - AB, 2 
Hizkiyya - AL, 4-5 
Hizkiyya (b. Hiyya) - 1 
11051878 Rabba (see Oshaya) 
Huna (Huna) — AB, 2 
Huna (b. Avin) - 41, 4 
Huna b. Yehoshua - AB, 5 
Idi b. Avin (T) - AB, 4 
Idi b. Avin (II) - AB, 5 
Ilai - T, 4 
Ilai (Ta'i, Ila, La) - AL 3 
Kahana (T) - 1 
Kahana (II) (pupil of Rav) - AB, 2 
Kahana (III) — AB, 3 
Kahana (IV) - AB, 5 
Kahana (V) — AB, 6 
Karna — AB, 1 
Ketina - AB, 2 
Kohen - AI, 3 
Levi (b. Sisi) - TA 
Mana (Mani) (I) - AI, 2 
Mana (II) - AI, 5 
Mar b. Rav Ashi — AB, 7 
Mar Ukva (I) - AB, 1 
Mar Zutra — AB, 6 
Mattana (I) - AB, 2 
Meir - T, 5 
Mesharshiya — AB, 5 
Nahman b. Hisda - AB, 4 
Nahman (b. Ya'akov) - AB, 3 
Nahman b. Yitzhak - AB, 4 
Nahum of Gam Zo - T, 3 
Natan (HaBavli) the Babylonian - T, 5 
Nehemya - 5 
Nehunya b. HaKanah - T, 3 
Nitai HaArbeli - 2 
Oshaya (Hoshaya) Rabba - TA 
Pappa - AB, 5 
Pappai - AB, 5 
Pinehas (b. Hama) - AI, 4 
Pinehas b. Yair - T, 6 


Rabba b. Avuh - AB, 2 
Rabba b. b. Hana — AB, 3 
Rabba b. Hana - 1 
Rabba (b. Nahmani) - AB, 3 
Rabba b. Rav Huna — AB, 3 
Rabba Tosafa’a — AB, 8 
Rabbi (see Yehuda HaNasi) 
Rafram (I) - AB, 6 
Rafram (II) - AB, 7 
Rahava (of Pumbedita) - AB, 3 
Rami b. Hama - AB, 4 
Rav (Abba Arikha) - AB, 1 
Rava — AB, 4 
Ravin (Avin, Bun) - AI, 3-4 
Ravina (T) - AB, 6 
Ravina (II) (b. Huna) - AB, 8 
Reish Lakish (see Shimon b. Lakish) 
Shammai - 1st century BCE 
Rav Sheila - TA 
Shemaya - Z 
Rav Shesha (Sheshet) b. Rav Idi — AB, 4-5 
Rav Sheshet - AB, 3 
Rav Sheshet b. Rav Idi (see Shesha 
b. Rav Idi) 
Rabbi Shimon (Shiman) b. Abba - AI, 3 
(Shimon) b. Azzai - T, 4 
Rabbi Shimon b. Elazar - T, 6 
Rabban Shimon b. Gamliel (T) - T, 2 
Rabban Shimon b. Gamliel (II) - T, 5 
Rabbi Shimon b. Halafta - T, 6 
Rabbi Shimon b. Lakish — AI, 2 
Rabbi Shimon b. Menasya - T, 6 
Rabbi Shimon b. Nannas - T, 4 
Rabbi Shimon (Simon) b. 2821 - AI, 3 
Rabbi Shimon b. Rabbi (Yehuda HaNasi) - 
TA 
Shimon b. Shetah - Z 
Rabbi Shimon (b. Yohai) - T,5 
Shimon b. Zoma - T, 4 
Shimon HaTzaddik (the Righteous) - 
Z 
Shmuel - AB, 1 
Rabbi Shmuel b. Nahmani (Nahman) - Al, 3 
Rabbi Shmuel b. Yitzhak - AI, 3 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rav 

Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rav 

Rabbi 
Rav 

Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Shmuel b. Yosei b. Bun (Avin) - AI, 5 
Shmuel HaKatan - T, 3 
Simlai - AI, 2 
Summakhos - 1, 6 
Tanhuma (b. Abba) - AI, 5 
Tarfon - T, 3 
Tzadok (T) - T, 2 
Tzadok (II) - T, 5 
Ukva, Mar (see Mar Ukva) 
Ulla (b. Yishmael) - AI, 2-3 
Ya'akov b. Idi - AI, 3 
Yannai — AI, 1 
Yehoshua (b. Hananya) - T, 3 
Yehoshua b. Idi — AB, 5-6 
Yehoshua b. Korha - T, 5 
Yehoshua b. Levi - AI, 1 
Yehoshua b. Perahya - Z 
Yehuda b. Bava - T, 4 
Yehuda b. Beteira (I) - T, 2 
Yehuda b. Beteira (II) - T, 4 
Yehuda (b. Hiyya) — AI, 1 
Yehuda (b. Ilai) - T, 5 
Yehuda b. (Shimon b.) Pazi — AI, 4 
Yehuda b. Tabbai — Z 
Yehuda (b. Yehezkel) — AB, 2 
Yehuda HaNasi - 1, 6 
Yehuda Nesia (T) — AI, 1 
Yeimar — AB, 7 
Yirmeya - Al, 4 
Yirmeya b. Abba - AB, 2 
Yishmael (b. Elisha) - T, 4 
Yishmael b. Yohanan b. Beroka - T, 5 
Yishmael b. Yosei - T, 6 
Yitzhak b. Elazar - Al, 4 
Yitzhak b. Nahman (Nahmani) - AI, 3 
Yitzhak (Nappaha) - AL 2 
Yohanan b. Beroka - T, 4 
Yohanan (b. Nappaha) - AI, 2 
Yohanan b. Nuri - T, 4 


Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai - 2 


Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Yohanan HaSandlar (“the cobbler”) - 
T,5 

Yona - AI, 4 

Yonatan - T, 5 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rabbi 
Rav 

Rabbi 


Rabbi 
Rav 
Rabbi 
Rav 


Yonatan b. Uziel - 1 
Yosei (b. Halafta) - T, 5 
Yosei b. Hanina - AI, 2 
Yosei b. Kisma - T, 4 
Yosei b. Meshulam - T, 6 
Yosei b. Yehuda - T, 6 
Yosei b. Yo’ezer - 2 
Yosei b. Yohanan - 2 
Yosei (b. Zevida) - Al, 4 
Yosei HaGelili (the Galilean) - T, 4 
Yosei HaKohen - T, 3 
Yosef (b. Hiyya) - AB, 3 
Yoshiya - T, 5 
Ze'iri — AB, 2 
Zeira - AI, 3 
Zeira — AB, 4 
Zerika — AI, 3 
Zevid — AB, 5 
Zutra, Mar (see Mar Zutra) 


Part Two 
Study of the Talmud 


Chapter 4 


Tractates of the Mishna and the 
Talmud 


According to tradition, there are sixty tractates in the 


Mishna, which are divided into six major sections, called 
orders. These orders give their name to the entire Talmud: The 
word shas is an abbreviation of the Hebrew words for “six 
orders.” However, the accepted tradition divides the Mishna 
into sixty-three tractates. Three of them - Bava Kamma, The 
First Gate; Bava Metzia, The Middle Gate; and Bava Batra, The 
Last Gate - are actually the three sections of a larger tractate 
called Nezikin, Damages. Tractate Makkot, Lashes, was 
apparently a continuation of tractate Sanhedrin. 

The sequence of tractates within the orders is not 
completely standardized in manuscript and printed editions of 
the Mishna and the Talmud. The sequence presented here is 
that found in most current editions of the Mishna, but in the 
course of centuries the tractates were also studied in other 
sequences. One unusual variant was the order proposed by the 
Meiri, Rabbi Menahem ben Shlomo (1249-1316), in Provence. 
In general, within each order, the tractate with the most 
chapters is placed first and the tractate with the fewest 
chapters comes last. In addition, the division of individual 
tractates into chapters was not entirely standardized, and 
uncertainty with regard to the division into chapters affected 
the placement of a given tractate within an order. Many 
scholars, including the Rambam, sought to explain the order 
of the tractates based on the inner connection between them. 

In both the Babylonian Talmud and the Jerusalem Talmud 
there is a Gemara text on many, but by no means all, of the 
tractates of the Mishna. There is Gemara in some tractates in 


both Talmuds; on other tractates there is Gemara in one but 
not the other; and on yet others there is no Gemara on either. 

In addition to the tractates of the Mishna there are also 
Minor Tractates, also called External Tractates. These are 
collections of primarily tannaitic material, though they were 
not edited until the period of the ge’onim. 

In the following pages, there are brief synopses of the 
contents of the six orders of the Mishna and of each individual 
tractate. In addition, the number of chapters in each tractate, 
the number of chapters in the Tosefta on that same tractate, 
and the number of the final page in the Vilna editions of the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds on that tractate are listed. 
Each Talmud page is a double-sided folio page, and the 
numbering traditionally begins with the Hebrew letter beit, 
corresponding to the number 2. Consequently, the number of 
pages in each tractate is one fewer than the final page number 
listed below. 


FIRST ORDER 


Zera'im (Seeds) - Dy] 179 

Laws relating to agriculture, particularly in Eretz Yisrael; to 
gifts given to the priests and the Levites; to other gifts that 
must be separated from the harvest and given to the poor; 
and, incidentally, to laws concerning blessings. 


Berakhot (Blessings) - 11372 
In most traditions, it is the first tractate of the Talmud. Laws 
of reciting Shema, the Amida prayer, and Grace after Meals; 
blessings recited over various kinds of food and fragrances; 
blessings recited on various occasions and over phenomena 
witnessed. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 6; Babylonian Talmud 64; Jerusalem Talmud 68 


Pe'a (Corner of the field) - פה‎ 

Detailed discussion of the laws concerning the harvest of the 
corner of the field given to the poor; laws of the other gifts to 
which the poor are entitled, i.e., gleanings of grain crops, 
forgotten sheaves, gleanings of grapes, grapes remaining on 


the vine after the grape harvest, tithes for the poor as well as 
some of the laws of charity. 
Mishna 8; Tosefta 4; Jerusalem Talmud 37 


Demai (Doubtfully tithed produce) - דְּמַאי‎ 
The laws of doubtfully tithed produce are examined in detail; 
the produce to which the classification of demai applies, how 
to treat it, and what must be done with the tithes separated 
from it. 

Mishna 7; Tosefta 8; Jerusalem Talmud 34 


Kilayim (Prohibited mixtures of diverse kinds) - 0°x73 
All the laws prohibiting grafting different species of plants, 
planting different kinds of seeds and trees together, planting 
grain or edible plants in a vineyard, mixtures of wool and 
linen, cross-breeding of animals, and yoking animals of 
different species together. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 5; Jerusalem Talmud 44 


Shevi'it (Sabbatical Year) - שָבִיעִית‎ 
The laws of the Sabbatical Year - leaving fields to lie fallow; 
fruits 
and vegetables that may not be eaten due to the Sabbatical 
year; the cancellation of debts and the prosbol, a rabbinical 
ordinance instituted to allow a creditor to claim his debts after 
the Sabbatical year). 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 8; Jerusalem Talmud 31 


Terumot (Priestly dues) - mnnn 
The laws of teruma, the produce from which teruma must be 
separated - how ritually impure and pure teruma is to be 
treated, and the procedure for when teruma becomes mixed 
with unconsecrated produce. 

Mishna 11; Tosefta 10; Jerusalem Talmud 59 


Ma'asrot (Tithes) - מעשָרות‎ 

The laws of the tithes, particularly the first tithe, given to the 
Levites, and to some extent, the second tithe. Who is obligated 
to give tithes and at what stage does the obligation take effect; 
what may be eaten before the tithes have been separated. 


Mishna 5; Tosefta 3; Jerusalem Talmud 26 


Ma'aser Sheni (Second tithe) - w awyn 
The laws of the second tithe - how it is separated, bringing it 
to Jerusalem, how it is redeemed. The tractate also includes 
the laws of the fruits of the fourth year, whose fundamental 
principles are similar to those of the second tithe. 

Mishna 5; Tosefta 5; Jerusalem Talmud 28 


Halla (Dough) - n»n 
The laws of separating halla and giving it to the priests - from 
what dough it is separated, how it is separated, and how much 
must be separated. 

Mishna 4; Tosefta 2; Jerusalem Talmud 28 


Orla (Fruit that grows during the first three years) - 17 
The prohibition against the use of fruits of a tree during the 
first three years after it was planted and to which trees it 
applies. Most of the tractate is devoted to questions 
concerning the nullification of various forbidden items that 
have been mixed together with a larger quantity of permitted 
items, and the circumstances in which this nullification takes 
effect. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 1; Jerusalem Talmud 20 


Bikkurim (First fruits) - 077123 
First-fruit offerings at the Temple - from which fruits they 
were brought, what the procedure was for bringing them to 
Jerusalem, and the ceremony in the Temple when they were 
brought there. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 2; Jerusalem Talmud 13 


SECOND ORDER 


Moed (Festival) - מועד‎ 110 

The general subject matter comprises the laws that apply to 
Shabbat, Festivals, and fasts, and the mitzvot that are unique 
to each individual Festival and special occasion. Tractate 
Shekalim is an exception, but since the half-shekel levy was 
collected at appointed times, the tractate was included in 


Moed. 


Shabbat (Shabbat) - naw 

It contains most of the laws governing Shabbat. It gives a 
comprehensive explanation of the types of labor prohibited on 
Shabbat, the sources in the Torah for these prohibitions, the 
details of the laws, and the rabbinic decrees connected with 
them. It also contains material on other mitzvot that apply to 
Shabbat. In the Babylonian Talmud this tractate contains a 
fundamental discussion of the laws of Hanukkah. 

Mishna 24; Tosefta 18; Babylonian Talmud 157; Jerusalem Talmud 92 


Eiruvin (Joinings) - עירובין‎ 
It constitutes a continuation of tractate Shabbat because of its 
extensive discussion of the laws concerning the boundaries 
within which one is allowed to carry and walk on the Shabbat. 
It deals with the laws of transferring or carrying from one 
domain to another, the adjustment of the borders of these 
domains in order to allow this (joining of courtyards); laws 
concerning movement beyond the Shabbat boundary, and the 
merging of boundaries to allow such movement; as well as the 
various rabbinic decrees relating to the Shabbat domains. 
Mishna 10; Tosefta 8; Babylonian Talmud 105; Jerusalem Talmud 65 


Pesahim (Paschal lambs, Passover) - פֶסְחִים‎ 

A comprehensive treatment of the laws of Passover. It deals 
with the laws of matza and bitter herbs, and also with the 
prohibition of leaven in all its aspects, as well as with all the 
detailed laws of the Paschal lamb. It also deals with the laws 
of the second Pesah. One chapter is devoted to the seder on 
Passover Eve. 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 10; Babylonian Talmud 121; Jerusalem Talmud 71 


Shekalim (Shekels) - 0°??w 

It deals with several interrelated subjects, whose central theme 
is the contribution of the half-shekel that was levied to fund 
the Temple service. The analysis of the laws of the shekel levy 
leads to an explanation of how it was put to use in the Temple 
and how the Temple administration was organized, with 
particular emphasis on the income from the half-shekel and 


the use made of it. 
Mishna 8; Tosefta 3; Jerusalem Talmud 33 


Yoma (Yom Kippur) - יומָא‎ 
It deals primarily with the order of service in the Temple on 
Yom Kippur. One chapter is devoted to the Yom Kippur fast 
and the prayers recited on that day. 

Mishna 8; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 88; Jerusalem Talmud 42 


Sukka (Booth) - 7310 

It contains the laws of valid and invalid sukkot, and the four 

species of plants that, when grasped together, constitute the 

mitzva of “taking the lulav” on the Sukkot Festival. It also 

deals, to some extent, with the special arrangements and 

ceremonies that took place in the Temple during Sukkot. 
Mishna 5; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 56; Jerusalem Talmud 26 


Beitza (Egg) - na 
It contains the laws that apply to all Festivals, including the 
types of labor prohibited on all Festivals, as well as other 
prohibitions. This tractate was originally called Yom Tov 
(Festival), but it later became known as Beitza, because that is 
the first word of the tractate. 

Mishna 5; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 40; Jerusalem Talmud 22 


Rosh HaShana (New Year) - ראש הַשָנָה‎ 
The laws of fixing the date of Rosh HaShana, of the calendar 
in general, and of testimony with regard to the New Moon. It 
also contains the laws with regard to the shofar and the prayer 
service on Rosh HaShana. 

Mishna 4; Tosefta 2; Babylonian Talmud 35; Jerusalem Talmud 22 


Ta'anit (Fast) - nyn 
It deals with public fast days. It is mainly concerned with 
special prayers for rain, and public fast days that did not have 
a fixed date in the calendar but were decreed in periods of 
severe drought. It also contains a discussion of the fixed public 
fast days, and of fasts and other special occasions mentioned 
in Megillat Ta'anit. 

Mishna 4; Tosefta 3; Babylonian Talmud 31; Jerusalem Talmud 26 


Megilla (Scroll) - 1712 
The various laws concerning the reading of the Scroll of Esther 
and the dates on which it may be read, and the other mitzvot 
connected with the Purim Festival. The laws of reading the 
Torah and the Prophets, the laws of prayer, the laws 
concerning the holiness of synagogues and Torah scrolls, as 
well as the laws of writing a Torah scroll mezuza, 
phylacteries, and Scroll of Esther are also addressed. 

Mishna 4; Tosefta 3; Babylonian Talmud 32; Jerusalem Talmud 34 


Moed Katan (Minor Festival) - jv? מועד‎ 
It deals with the labor that is prohibited and permitted during 
the intermediate days of Passover and Sukkot. Because of a 
similarity in the halakhic principles involved, the tractate also 
deals with some of the laws of the Sabbatical year and with 
the laws of mourning in great detail. In ancient times this 
tractate was called Mashkin, One Irrigates, because that is the 
first word of the tractate. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 2; Babylonian Talmud 29; Jerusalem Talmud 14 


Hagiga (Festival offering) - חנה‎ 
It deals with the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the special 
Festival offerings, the pilgrim’s burnt-offering, the Festival 
peace-offering, and the laws of ritual purity and impurity with 
regard to Festivals and in general. The aggadic matters 
discussed in the tractate relate to, among other topics, the 
Divine Chariot. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 3; Babylonian Talmud 27; Jerusalem Talmud 22 


THIRD ORDER 


Nashim (Women) - נָשִים‎ 179 

It deals with laws concerning marriage and the resulting 
obligations as well as with forbidden sexual relations. There 
are, however, tractates in this order whose place in it is 
merely associative (Nedarim and Nazir). 


Yevamot (Childless, widowed sisters-in-law) - mny 
It deals with the laws of levirate marriage and halitza (the 


ceremony whereby a childless widow obtains release from the 
obligation to participate in the levirate marriage). The tractate 
is the main source for the fundamental laws of forbidden 
sexual relationships. The laws of prohibited marriages, 
conversion, and the testimony confirming a husband’s death 
that permits his wife to remarry are also addressed. 

Mishna 16; Tosfeta 14; Babylonian Talmud 122; Jerusalem Talmud 85 


Ketubot (Marriage contracts) - man} 

The laws of marriage contracts, and, in general, all financial 
and personal obligations assumed by husband and wife, 
whether as conditions of the marriage contract itself, or as a 
result of special agreement. The tractate also deals with the 
laws concerning rape and seduction. 

Mishna 13; Tosefta 12; Babylonian Talmud 112; Jerusalem Talmud 72 


Nedarim (Vows) - 07773 
All the laws concerning vows - their definition, the extent to 
which they are binding, how they take effect, how they may 
be dissolved by a scholar or annulled by a woman's father or 
husband. This tractate is connected to Seder Nashim because a 
woman's father or husband can annul her vows, which falls 
into the halakhic category of marital and personal 
relationships. 

Mishna 11; Tosefta 7; Babylonian Talmud 91; Jerusalem Talmud 40 


Nazir (Nazirite) - ]ר‎ 
The laws of the nazirite - the ways in which one assumes 
nazirite status, the various kinds of nazirites, the prohibitions 
that apply to a nazirite, and the offerings that he brings. The 
tractate is included in this order because of its connection with 
tractate Nedarim. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 6; Babylonian Talmud 66; Jerusalem Talmud 47 


Sota (A woman suspected of adultery) - nyo 

The first chapters of the tractate deal with the laws of the sota 
- when and how the laws 01 sota apply and what is done to 
her. Because of a certain halakhic affinity, this tractate also 
contains chapters dealing with the Priestly Blessing, the laws 
of assembly in the Temple courtyard once every seven years, 


and the laws of warfare. 
Mishna 9; Tosefta 15; Babylonian Talmud 49; Jerusalem Talmud 47 


Gittin (Bills of divorce) - pv 
It deals with the procedures for writing a bill of divorce, 
delivering it, and sending it by means of an agent. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 7; Babylonian Talmud 90; Jerusalem Talmud 54 


Kiddushin (Betrothals) - pip 
It deals with the various ways in which a woman may be 
betrothed, when she may be betrothed, and under what 
conditions. It also deals with the prohibition against marrying 
women of certain genealogical backgrounds. The tractate also 
deals incidentally with the laws of the Hebrew slave and 
maidservant and the distinctions between the mitzvot binding 
on both men and women and those binding on men alone. 
Mishna 4; Tosefta 5; Babylonian Talmud 82; Jerusalem Talmud 48 


FOURTH ORDER 


Nezikin (Damages) - PPI 179 

The order of Nezikin deals with civil and criminal law, 
corporal and capital punishment, the composition of 
rabbinical courts, erroneous rulings made by those courts, and 
judicial procedure. Incidentally, it includes laws with regard 
to idol worship and its avoidance, the personal testimony of 
Sages with regard to various halakhic subjects, and matters of 
ethics and wisdom (Ethics of the Fathers). 


Bava Kamma (The first gate) - מא‎ N23 

The first part of the larger tractate Nezikin deals primarily 
with civil law. It contains the laws relating to the types of 
damage inflicted by one person or his property upon another 
person or his property. 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 11; Babylonian Talmud 119; Jerusalem Talmud 44 


Bava Metzia (The middle gate) - Ny'xn N23 

It deals with disputes over financial matters in the course of a 
person’s normal business dealings - laws with regard to lost 
property; deposits; loans; sales; rentals; hiring laborers, 


contractors, and tenant farmers; and laws of interest. 
Mishna 10; Tosefta 11; Babylonian Talmud 119; Jerusalem Talmud 37 


Bava Batra (The last gate) - בַּתְרָא‎ N23 

It deals with laws of partnership, problems relating to 
preservation of a person’s property rights, and bills of sale for 
property of all kinds. Laws of inheritance and laws with regard 
to legal documents and deeds are also dealt with extensively. 
Mishna 10; Tosefta 11; Babylonian Talmud 176; Jerusalem Talmud 34 


Sanhedrin — 11330 

Laws of capital punishment, those crimes punishable by death 
and the ways in which those sentences are carried out. 
Considerable space is devoted to the composition of the 
various courts and to judicial procedure. The aggadic sections 
contain a wide-ranging discussion of the question of man's 
place in the World-to-Come and other fundamental tenets of 
faith. 

Mishna 11; Tosefta 14; Babylonian Talmud 113; Jerusalem Talmud 57 


Makkot (Lashes) - rn 
In this tractate, a continuation of tractate Sanhedrin, the laws 
of corporal punishment are clarified, explaining why and how 
a criminal is lashed. Laws concerning false, conspiratorial 
testimony are addressed in detail. Also discussed is the subject 
of unwitting negligent manslaughter punished by banishment 
to the cities of refuge. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 24; Jerusalem Talmud 9 


Shevuot (Oaths) - my 
The various types of oaths administered in the course of court 
hearings concerning monetary matters, as well as private 
oaths and various oaths instituted by the Rabbis. Two chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of the laws prohibiting a ritually 
impure person from entering the Temple and from partaking 
of its sacrifices. 

Mishna 8; Tosefta 6; Babylonian Talmud 49; Jerusalem Talmud 44 


Eduyyot (Testimonies) - ny 
It contains an anthology of testimonies given by different 


Rabbis on a wide variety of halakhic subjects. There is also a 
list of the rare instances where Beit Shammai were lenient and 
Beit Hillel were strict. 

Mishna 8; Tosefta 3 


Avoda Zara (Idol worship) - m nay 
It deals with idol worship, in particular how to keep one’s 
distance from its idols, symbols, and holidays. More broadly, 
the tractate also discusses the system of prohibited contacts 
between Jews and gentiles, both laws directly related to idol 
worship (such as wine poured as a libation by gentiles and 
offered to idols) and those dependent on other factors (such as 
kashrut and precautionary measures limiting contact with 
gentiles). 

Mishna 5; Tosefta 9; Babylonian Talmud 76; Jerusalem Talmud 37 


Avot (Fathers) - nix 
It contains a collection of sayings of the Sages from 
throughout the tannaitic period. It is unique among the 
tractates of the Mishna because it does not discuss specifically 
defined halakhic issues, but rather it deals with ethical duties 
and conduct. It is also known as “Ethics of the Fathers.” 

Mishna 5 


Horayot (Rulings) - nmn 
It is somewhat related to tractate Sanhedrin, because it also 
deals with rabbinical courts on various levels. Its main focus is 
analysis of cases in which the court or the High Priest issued a 
mistaken ruling, or a king of Israel unwittingly violated a 
prohibition, and when and how the special penitential 
sacrifices for such actions must be offered. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 2; Babylonian Talmud 14; Jerusalem Talmud 19 


FIFTH ORDER 


Kodashim (Consecrated items) - קְדָשִים‎ 170. 

The order of Kodashim is devoted to laws pertaining to the 
sacrifices and to the Temple (except for tractate Hullin). It was 
already considered a difficult topic of study during the 


talmudic period. Conceivably, there was Jerusalem Talmud on 
this order of the Mishna, but no trace of it has been found. 


Zevahim (Animal sacrifices) - ְבָחִים‎ 
In antiquity, this tractate was called "The Slaughter of 
Sacrificial Animals." It deals with the various animal 
sacrifices, how they were offered, and under what 
circumstances they were declared unfit. It contains an 
exhaustive discussion of the foundations of halakhic exegesis 
and the laws of mixtures of prohibited and non-prohibited 
items. 

Mishna 13; Tosefta 13; Babylonian Talmud 120 


Menahot (Meal-offerings) - mnjn 
It discusses the laws of the various meal-offerings. It contains 
the most detailed discussion found in the Talmud on the laws 
of ritual fringes and phylacteries. 

Mishna 13; Tosefta 13; Babylonian Talmud 110 


Hullin (Non-sacred) - yin 
This tractate was called “The Slaughter of Animals Not for the 
Purpose of Sacrifices” and it is the only tractate in this order 
dealing with halakhot unrelated to consecrated items, 
primarily the slaughter of animals for  non-sacred 
consumption, the diseases or injuries that render kosher 
animals unfit for consumption, the laws relating to the 
prohibition of eating meat and milk together, priestly dues, 
and the duty of setting free the mother bird before taking her 
chicks or eggs. 

Mishna 12; Tosefta 16; Babylonian Talmud 141 


Bekhorot (Firstlings) - בְּכורות‎ 
It deals with the laws concerning firstborn male animals and 
their possible blemishes, the laws concerning firstborn male 
children and related laws, as well as the laws of the tithing of 
animals. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 7; Babylonian Talmud 61 


Arakhin (Valuations) - עְרְכִין‎ 
It deals with laws with regard to dedicatory vows of valuation, 


and laws with regard to dedication of objects to the Temple, in 
particular, the dedication of fields; as well as laws relating to 
the Jubilee Year. 

Mishna 9; Tosefta 5; Babylonian Talmud 34 


Temura (Substitution) - nnn 
It deals with the laws governing the substitution of one 
sacrifice for another, laws concerning additional factors that 
render animals unfit for sacrifice on the altar, and the 
prescribed treatment of those animals. 

Mishna 7; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 34 


Keritot (Excisions) - nin’13 
The sins which, if committed intentionally, incur the 
punishment of karet, and which sacrifices must be offered if 
one committed those sins inadvertently: sin-offerings, guilt- 
offerings, or uncertain guilt-offerings. 

Mishna 6; Tosefta 4; Babylonian Talmud 29 


Me'ila (Misuse of consecrated property) - myn 

Laws concerning the unlawful use of objects or property that 

were consecrated to the Temple, what constitutes misuse, 

under what circumstances is misuse considered to have been 

committed, laws of agency in misusing consecrated property. 
Mishna 6; Tosefta 3; Babylonian Talmud 22 


Tamid (Daily offering) - "nn 
It deals with the standard procedures in the Temple, the 
procedures with regard to the daily offerings, and other 
arrangements for the daily service in the Temple, in 
chronological order from start to finish. 

Mishna 6; Babylonian Talmud 8 


Middot (Measurements) - mn 
It deals with the architectural design of the Temple (primarily 
the Second Temple), with the measurements of each of its 
sections, and it contains a description of the functions of its 
various courtyards and chambers. 

Mishna 5 


Kinnim (Birds’ nests) - 073? 
The sacrifices of birds (mainly in pairs) offered as sin-offerings 
or burnt-offerings for certain offenses or as part of the 
purification ceremony in certain instances of ritual impurity, 
and all the laws relating to the problems that arise when birds 
designated for one sacrifice become mixed up with those 
designated for another. 

Mishna 3 


SIXTH ORDER 


Teharot (Purity) - טְהָרות‎ 119 

It contains the laws of ritual purity and impurity and was 
considered even during the talmudic period to be an extremely 
difficult order of the Mishna. No Gemara was composed on the 
tractates of this order except for tractate Nidda, because of its 
practical significance. 


Kelim (Vessels) - 0773 
It discusses the various forms of ritual impurity that apply to 
vessels of all kinds, how they become impure, at what stage in 
their production they are considered to be finished products 
and liable to become ritually impure, and which parts of the 
vessels are susceptible to ritual impurity. 

Mishna 30; Tosefta 25 


Oholot (Tents) - אהָלות‎ 
It discusses the ritual impurity of a tent containing a corpse 
and other laws with regard to the impurity of corpses. 

Mishna 18; Tosefta 18 


Nega’im (Leprosy) - oy 
It contains the laws with regard to leprosy in people, clothing, 
and houses; and its purification. 

Mishna 14; Tosefta 9 


Para (Heifer) - m» 
It contains laws with regard to the red heifer and the 
ceremony of sprinkling the purification waters. 

Mishna 12; Tosefta 12 


Teharot (Purifications) - rij 
It contains various laws of ritual impurity, of both Torah and 
rabbinic origin, and principles applying to all forms of ritual 
impurity. 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 11 


Mikvaot (Ritual baths) - מִקְוָאות‎ 
It deals with the laws of ritual baths - how they are 
constructed and how they can be disqualified. It also contains 
the laws of ritual immersion. 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 8 


Nidda (Menstruating woman) - 17 
It deals with the ritual impurity of a menstruating woman as 
well as those experiencing uterine bleeding unconnected with 
their regular period (zava) and the laws of ritual impurity of a 
woman after childbirth. 

Mishna 10; Tosefta 9; Baylonian Talmud 73; Jerusalem Talmud 13 


Makhshirin (Preparations, predispositions) - מִכְשִירִין‎ 
It discusses how foods become susceptible to ritual impurity 
through contact with certain liquids. 

Mishna 6; Tosefta 3 


Zavim (Men with gonorrhea) - 0°21 
It deals with the laws of the ritual impurity of those suffering 
from gonorrheal secretions (zav), seminal emissions, and the 
unique ways in which the ritual impurity of a zav is 
transmitted. 

Mishna 5; Tosefta 5 


Tevul Yom (Immersed during the day) - יום‎ 7110 
It deals with the laws governing the ritual impurity of one 
who immersed himself in a ritual bath during the day, but 
does not attain ritual purity until the evening. 

Mishna 4; Tosefta 2 


Yadayim (Hands) - ידים‎ 
It deals with the laws with regard to the washing of hands and 
some of the rabbinic decrees concerning the ritual impurity of 


hands. It also discusses other rabbinic decrees. 
Mishna 4; Tosefta 2 


Okatzin (Stems) - עוקְצין‎ 
It deals with laws governing the ritual impurity of stems and 
the fruits attached to them, and in general with the question 
of which inedible parts of fruits are considered parts of the 
fruit itself when it comes to contracting ritual impurity. 

Mishna 3; Tosefta 3 


THE MINOR TRACTATES 


Minor Tractates - mv? מִסֶּכְתּות‎ 

The so-called Minor Tractates, some of which are rather long, 
were also called “External Tractates” by the ge’onim. They deal 
with many subjects, but what they have in common is that 
their subject matter was generally not discussed in one specific 
tractate or chapter in the Mishna and Talmud, although many 
of them do refer to Torah laws and major halakhic principles. 
These tractates could be an indication that another order of 
the Mishna once existed. 


Avot of Rabbi Natan (Ethics of the Fathers of Rabbi Natan) 


]n3 "317 MAK 

It supplements and expands upon the Ethics of the Fathers, 
consisting mainly of the guidance and ethical sayings of the 
great Sages of the Mishna. 

Forty-one chapters. 


Soferim (Scribes) - 077510 

It contains a comprehensive collection of laws governing 
Torah scrolls and how they must be written, the accepted 
Masoretic text of the Torah, and laws of reading the Torah and 
the portion from the Prophets. 

Twenty-one chapters. 


Semahot (Happy occasions) - minni 
This is the euphemistic name given to the tractate that 
discusses the laws of mourning. Its real name is Evel Rabbati, 


“Major Tractate on Mourning.” It deals with the laws of 
interment, eulogy, and mourning. 
Fourteen chapters. 


Kalla (Bride) - 172 
It discusses laws of marriage, and modesty in sexual relations. 
One chapter. 


Kalla Rabbati (Major tractate on brides) - °na7 1172 

It discusses laws of personal behavior and manners 
appropriate for a Jew, particularly a Torah scholar. Since it 
begins with laws of marriage and modesty, it is called Kalla 
Rabbati to distinguish it from the shorter tractate mentioned 
above. 

Ten chapters. 


Derekh Eretz Rabba (Major tractate on courtesy) - yy 111 
nn 

It deals with the laws of courteous conduct and general ethics. 
Eleven chapters. 


Derekh Eretz Zuta (Minor tractate on courtesy) - NO PIX 777 
It discusses the comportment and conduct appropriate to a 
Torah scholar. Appended to this tractate is a chapter called 
Perek HaShalom, “The Chapter of Peace,” in praise of peace. 
Eleven chapters including Perek HaShalom. 


Gerim (Converts) - 073 

It deals with the laws with regard to converts, righteous 
proselytes, and resident aliens (a gentile citizen who has 
renounced idol worship), and general laws with regard to 
conversion. 

Four chapters. 


Kutim (Cutheans/Samaritans) - nn» 

It contains the rabbinical attitude toward the Samaritans, who 
were viewed as a sect whose identity was somewhere between 
Jewish and gentile. 

Two chapters. 


Avadim (Slaves) - 073% 
It contains the details of laws governing Hebrew slaves. 
Three chapters. 


Sefer Torah (Torah scroll) - nin 159 

It contains the laws of writing a Torah scroll and particular 
words in the Torah that must be written in a special maner. 
Five chapters. 


Tefillin (Phylacteries) - pap 

It contains the laws of the phylacteries worn on the head and 
the arm and the laws governing the writing of the parchments 
contained therein. 

One chapter. 


Tzitzit (Fringes) - צִיצִית‎ 
It discusses the laws of ritual fringes. 
One chapter. 


Mezuza - inu 

It deals with the laws of writing the parchment scroll placed 
on doorposts and the manner in which they must be affixed 
there. 

Two chapters. 
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Detailed explanations of these numbers appear in the following pages. 
Large circles indicate the various commentaries appearing on the Talmud page. Small circles with 
arrows indicate references to those commentaries. 


1. Page number; 2. Page heading; 3. Talmud text; 4. Indication of the mishna and the Gemara; 5. 
Punctuation; 6. Parentheses and emendation of the Talmud text; 7. Rashi's commentary; 8. Tosafot; 
9. References in Rashi’s commentary and Tosafot; 10. Rabbeinu Hananel; 11. Ein Mishpat Ner 
Mitzva; 12. Torah Or; 13. Masoret HaShas; 14. Haggahot HaBah; 15. Haggahot HaGra; 16. Gilyon 


HaShas; 17. Haggahot Rav B. Ronsburg. 


Chapter 5 


The Layout 
of a Talmud Page 


The layout of a page of Talmud as we know it today - 


the Talmud text running down the center of the page, 
surrounded by Rashi’s commentary and the Tosafot - and the 
division of the text into numbered pages, was introduced in 
the Bomberg edition that was published in Venice between 
1520 and 1523. This layout and pagination were subsequently 
adopted in almost all printed editions of the Talmud, with 
only minor changes in page numbering. 

As new printed editions of the Talmud were produced, 
additional commentaries, glosses, and references were added 
in the margins. These additions varied considerably from one 
edition to another. An especially respected edition of the 
Talmud is that of the widow and brothers Romm of Vilna 
(printed between 1880 and 1886), which was accurately 
proofread and included many important additions. Most 
present-day editions of the Talmud are photo-offsets of the 
Vilna edition. 

Since the components of the Talmud page and its reference 
symbols are important in facilitating understanding of its 
content, they are explained below. 


PAGE NUMBERS 


The number of each page appears in its upper, outer corner. 
On the first side (the front side) of each folio page the number 
appears as a Hebrew letter in the upper left-hand corner. On 
the second side (the reverse side) of the folio page, in the 
upper right-hand (outer) corner, one finds the page number in 


Arabic numerals. The numbering in Hebrew letters refers to 
the entire folio, both sides of the page. The numbering in 
Arabic numerals is according to each individual side. Thus, the 
Arabic numerals are double the folio number in Hebrew 
letters. In fact, when referring to the Talmud, the Arabic 
numeral is generally ignored. 

The folio (double page) is the unit on which the numbering 
of the talmudic tractates is based. The folio numbers of each 
tractate always begin with the Hebrew letter beit, i.e., double- 
page 2, since double-page 1 is the title page of the tractate. 
Every folio (in Hebrew, daf ) has two sides (in Hebrew, 
amudim; sing. amud). The first side of the folio is called amud 
alef and the second side (the reverse side of the folio) is called 
amud beit. As mentioned above, the Hebrew number of the 
folio is printed on side a, and the Arabic number on side b. 
The standard practice in citing a page of Talmud is to refer to 
the name of the tractate, the number of the folio, and the side. 
The sample page would be cited in the following way: Megilla, 
daf 25, amud alef; or Megilla 25a. Sometimes a different system 
of notation is used to identify the sides: A period following the 
folio number indicates side a, and a colon indicates side b. 


THE PAGE HEADING 


The heading across the top of the page, in large square letters, 
is composed of three parts: to the right, the name of the 
chapter; in the center, the chapter number; and to the left, the 
name of the tractate. The complete heading before us reads as 
follows: The name of the chapter (HaKoreh Omed), the chapter 
number (chapter 3), and the name of the tractate (Megilla). 

The page heading and its form are also a tradition dating 
back to the first printed editions. In most of the manuscript 
sources before the advent of printing the only way to refer to 
passages in the Talmud was to give the name of the chapter 
containing the passage (and, in the case of a mishna, the 
number of the relevant chapter and the number of the mishna 
within it). The chapters were usually named after the first 
word or words in them, with only a very few chapters given 
names or titles indicating their content. 


THE TALMUD TEXT: 
THE MISHNA AND THE GEMARA 


The main text of the Mishna and Gemara is presented in the 
center of the page, in the traditional “square” typeface. The 
version of the Talmud in our possession is mainly that of Rashi 
(Rabbi Shlomo ben Yitzhak, 1040-1105). He himself studied 
and compared a great number of manuscripts of the Talmud, 
and many of his emendations were later included within the 
text itself, although now, as a result of later editing, some of 
them may appear superfluous and incomprehensible. 
Occasionally the authors of the Tosafot defend an earlier 
version that Rashi had emended. The text in our possession 
was also edited by Rabbi Shlomo Luria (c. 1510-1574). Many 
of his corrections were included in the standard printed 
versions of the text, without any indication that they were 
emendations. It should also be noted that there are important 
variant manuscripts of the Talmud, among the most famous 
being the Munich manuscript (1334) of the entire Talmud, in 
which one occasionally finds illuminating variant readings. At 
the same time it is well known that, despite careful 
proofreading by generations of printers, the text still contains 
many mistakes and typographical errors (which, because of 
the technique of photo-offset reproduction, are perpetuated in 
new editions). The Talmud was also subjected to government 
and church censorship, and most present-day editions still 
contain a considerable number of emendations and omissions 
initiated by the censor. Indeed, virtually every passage dealing 
with gentiles must be suspected of having undergone some 
change. 


INDICATION OF THE MISHNA AND THE GEMARA 


When a new mishna appears on a page it is preceded by the 
abbreviation מתני'‎ in larger letters, an abbreviation meaning 
“mishna” or “our mishna.” The start of the section of Gemara 
immediately following each mishna is indicated by the larger 
letters ,גמ'‎ the abbreviation for “Gemara.” 

In the editions of the Talmud in our possession the text of 


the Gemara appears after each individual mishna. In many 
manuscripts and in many editions of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
all the mishnayot of the chapter in question appear at the 
beginning of each chapter. The division of the mishna 
passages as quoted in the Talmud is not always identical with 
their division in editions of the Mishna, and in places the text 
is slightly different. 


PUNCTUATION 


The colon (:) is used in the Gemara and in the other sources 
and commentaries to mark the end of a paragraph (like the 
period used in standard punctuation today), and the period is 
used like a comma. 

Some manuscripts of the Mishna and Gemara contain more 
punctuation marks than those that appear in the printed 
editions, and there are also manuscripts containing 
cantillation marks, like those used in texts of the Bible, which 
punctuate the entire text. In standard editions only traces 
remain of an ancient four-dot punctuation system, in which a 
period was a type of comma, and a colon marked the end of a 
sentence. Three dots (.:) indicated the end of a passage, and 
four dots (: :) marked a new topic of discussion. Only the first 
two signs remain in the printed editions. The colon is also 
found within the text of the Gemara, separating one topic 
from another. But it does not always indicate a truly 
significant demarcation. 


PARENTHESES AND EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT 


Parentheses in the Gemara indicate a passage (or word) 
concerning which there is some doubt, and which according to 
other sources should be entirely deleted or replaced. 
Generally, opposite the same line in the margin, there is an 
explanation of the variant or mention of the source according 
to which the emendation was introduced in the text. 

Brackets in the Gemara indicate an addition to the text, 
either based on a manuscript or some other source. 
Occasionally, at the side of the page and opposite the line in 


question, there is an explanation of the source of the addition. 
Sometimes parentheses and brackets follow each other, when 
it is proposed to delete one variant and substitute another for 
it. 

In the body of the text (and sometimes in the 
commentaries) these parentheses are generally used for a 
proposed textual emendation, and not for punctuation. In 
many instances one should view these emendations, both the 
deletions and the additions, as mere suggestions, since the text 
may be understood, albeit differently, in the earlier, 
uncorrected, version as well. Sets of parentheses (the function 
of which is not always clear) also separate many of the 
mnemonic signs in the Talmud from the rest of the text. These 
signs vary from manuscript to manuscript. The signs are 
usually indicated by apostrophes or inverted commas before 
the final letter of each “word,” but they are not always 
abbreviations. The meaning of the signs is also not always 
clear. Most of the commentators ignore them, and many of 
them contain printing errors. 


RASHPS COMMENTARY 


In all editions, Rashi's commentary is found next to the text on 
the inner side of the page (the one closer to the binding). The 
commentary is always written in “Rashi script,” preceded by a 
quotation from the Gemara introducing the word or passage to 
be explained. This quotation is referred to as "the starting 
word or phrase" (s.v. and it is separated from the 
commentary by a period. The end of the commentary on that 
word or phrase is indicated by a colon (:). In many instances 
the quotation from the Gemara is read as an integral part of 
Rashi's commentary. 

Rashi is universally acknowledged as the greatest 
commentator on the Talmud. He lived in France and spent 
most of his life in the city of Troyes. Basing himself on the 
written and oral interpretations of his teachers, he composed a 
commentary on the Talmud that he himself corrected from 
time to time (our version is generally the second or third 
edition of his commentaries). Because Rashi’s commentary 


was copied by his students immediately after it was written, 
and circulated in the form of pamphlets, it is occasionally 
called peirush hakuntres, the “pamphlet commentary.” Rashi 
commented on most of the Talmud, but his commentary on 
certain tractates is incomplete (e.g. the commentary on Bava 
Batra was written mostly by his grandson, Rabbi Shmuel ben 
Meir, c. 1085-1174, and the commentary on Makkot was 
completed by his son-in-law, Rabbi Yehuda ben Natan, 11th- 
12th century. In some tractates the commentary attributed to 
Rashi and printed under his name is not his own but that of 
one of his students (as in tractate Ta’anit). 

Almost all talmudic commentaries subsequent to Rashi 
relate to his commentary in some way, disagreeing with it, 
interpreting it, or clarifying it. Books have also been written 
analyzing his methodology and clarifying and classifying his 
characteristic expressions. 


TOSAFOT 


Tosafot are always printed in the outer column of the page 
(usually in Rashi script). The quotation from the Gemara text 
(“the starting word or phrase,” abbreviated s.v.) introducing 
the passage to be explained is found at the beginning of each 
passage and is set off from the Tosafot proper by a period. The 
first word of the quotation is printed in large square letters. 
The end of each Tosafot is indicated by a colon (:). 

The Tosafot were the collective creation of Rashi’s disciples 
and their students (including many of his own descendants), 
and they are characteristic of the style of study and inquiry in 
the yeshivot of France and Germany in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. They began as additions to and notes on 
Rashi’s commentary; they were subsequently expanded and 
became a profound and independent interpretation of the 
Gemara itself. Indeed, in some cases one can view them as an 
extension of the talmudic discussion. Among the great authors 
of the Tosafot were Rabbeinu Tam and Rabbi Ya’akov ben 
Meir (c. 1100-1171), Rashi’s grandsons; also Rabbeinu 
Yitzhak (1115-1184); Rabbeinu Yitzhak ben Asher; Rabbi 
Yitzhak ben Avraham; Rabbeinu Hayyim; Rabbeinu Peretz; 


and Moreinu (our teacher), Rabbi Meir of Rothenberg. The 
Tosafot were edited in various academies by several different 
Sages. Our edition of the Tosafot is primarily the one edited in 
the Academy of Touques (named after that city in France), but 
some versions of Tosafot exist that were edited in other 
academies (for example, those of Saens and Evereux). These 
additions sometimes appear as appendixes in the margins of 
the page and are called Tosafot Yeshanim. In some tractates 
that is the only version of Tosafot included. 


VERNACULAR WORDS 


Rashi and Tosafot occasionally translated words into Old 
French or other languages, using the languages they spoke, in 
order to explain obscure concepts for which they did not find 
an appropriate word in Hebrew. Rashi usually accompanies 
such a translation with the word in Hebrew meaning “in the 
vernacular,” and the vernacular word is always marked by the 
insertion of a pair of inverted commas before the last letter of 
the word. These do not indicate an abbreviation, but simply 
underscore the word. The vernacular words are written 
phonetically, and there are regular rules for transliterating 
them into Hebrew. The Hebrew letter shin = s, kuf = ch, alef 
at the end of the word = e. In many editions of the Talmud 
there is a translation appendix after each tractate explaining 
these foreign words (according to their place in Rashi and 
Tosafot) in Hebrew or in Yiddish-German written in Hebrew 
letters. 

Rashi’s vernacular words are usually in Old French or 
Provencal, and, more rarely, in German and Italian. Many of 
them were not understood by later generations, so scribal 
errors were made in copying them. They represent the 
language at a certain stage of historical development and 
consequently serve as a valuable source of information in the 
study of these languages. 


REFERENCES IN RASHI AND TOSAFOT 


References to other talmudic passages in Rashi’s commentary 


and in Tosafot, in Rashi script smaller than the Rashi script of 
the text, are occasionally included in parentheses or brackets. 
These references are not part of Rashi’s commentary or of 
Tosafot, but rather later additions by other Rabbis. 


THE COMMENTARY OF RABBEINU HANANEL 


In many, but not all, tractates, the Vilna edition added the 
commentary of Rabbeinu Hananel. In that commentary, there 
is generally no indication of a quotation from the main body 
of the text. 

Rabbeinu Hananel, son of Hushiel, lived in North Africa in 
the eleventh century (990-1005). His is one of the earliest 
commentaries on the Talmud. His father, who was also his 
teacher, was a student of the ge’onim in Babylonia, and the 
commentaries of Rabbeinu Hananel mainly express the 
exegetical tradition of the ge’onim. Unlike Rashi’s commentary, 
Rabbeinu Hananel deals mainly with the interpretation of 
entire passages or sections, clarifying the principal contents 
and not always going into detail. Many of his commentaries 
appear in the Arukh (a dictionary by Rabbi Natan ben Yehiel 
of Rome, 11th century) and in the interpretations of Tosafot. 


EIN MISHPAT NER MITZVA 


Ein Mishpat provides references to the primary halakhic works 
that address the subject matter of the Gemara. Reference to 
Ein Mishpat in the text of the Gemara is indicated by a small 
square letter, generally placed next to the opinion that reflects 
the ultimately accepted halakha. Each entry in the Ein Mishpat 
begins with a large square letter followed by a smaller square 
letter or several small letters, all of which refer to the same 
topic. The large reference letters run consecutively from the 
beginning of the chapter to the end, and every chapter starts 
again from alef; that reference number is no longer relevant 
for the user. The small square letter that follows corresponds 
to what appears in the body of the text. Ein Mishpat usually 
refers to three works of halakha: Maimonides’s Mishne Torah, 
Sefer Mitzvot Gadol by Rabbi Moshe of Coucy (13th century), 


and the Shulhan Arukh by Rabbi Yosef Caro (1488-1575). The 
first reference is to Maimonides, generally known by the 
initials of his name and title as Rambam (Rabbi Moshe ben 
Maimon). 

His work is indicated by the Hebrew abbreviation מ‎ — Mai 
(short for Maimoni) and the chapter number (chapter 9). This 
is followed by the section in which that chapter is found 
(Hilkhot Tefilla — the laws of prayer). Finally, the specific 
halakha within the chapter is given. It should be noted that no 
explicit reference is made to the book of Mishne Torah in 
which the section is found. The reader is expected to know in 
which of the fourteen books those halakhot appear. 

The second reference is Sefer Mitzvot Gadol. This book is 
arranged in the order of the mitzvot, positive and negative, 
and the symbols refer to the section of the book and the 
number of the mitzva. 

The third reference is for the Shulhan Arukh. Since that 
work is based on the order of the Arba'a Turim (an earlier 
halakhic work, also known as the Tur), the reference has two 
purposes: It refers to both the Tur and the Shulhan Arukh and 
is indicated by a Hebrew abbreviation Tur Shulhan) v"ww 
Arukh). Afterward, the section in which the halakha appears is 
mw) indicated, i.e., Orah Éayyim); Yoreh De'a (Even לו"ד);‎ 
vw) HaEzer); Hoshen Mishpat (That is followed by חו"מ).‎ 
numerical letters indicating the subsections and paragraphs. 
There are subjects that are not found in all three of these 
works. In such cases, only the works where they appear are 
indicated 

This important reference tool was created by Rabbi 
Yehoshua Boaz (author of Shiltei HaGibborim), who lived in 
Italy in the sixteenth century. The author intended to write an 
even more extensive work. Ein Mishpat was to include 
references to the major halakhic authorities, whereas the Ner 
Mitzva (indicated by the large square letters) was meant to be 
a reference to a more extensive and profound discussion of 
halakhic issues and the relationship between the Talmud and 
halakhic decisions. That plan was never implemented, and 
only the reference marks remain. 


TORAH OR 


Torah Or, written mainly by Rabbi Yehoshua Boaz, contains 
references for biblical quotations. Later Rabbis supplemented 
his work. 

A tiny circle in the Talmud text marks the first word of the 
biblical quotation. The reference appears opposite the same 
line, in the narrow space between the Talmud text and 
commentaries of Rashi or the Tosafot. It provides the name of 
the book and the number of the chapter where the quotation 
is found, but not the number of the verse. If the same book 
was mentioned previously, it uses only the word ibid., ow. 


MASORET HASHAS 


Parallel texts and cross-references to identical passages 
elsewhere in the Talmud are given in the reference tool called 
Masoret HaShas. Sometimes the parallel is merely the use of a 
similar expression, rather than an issue of halakha or an entire 
discussion, or it may also be some parallel linguistic form or 
topic. Explanations of individual words or expressions are 
cited from various works, in particular the Arukh. Masoret 
HaShas also frequently contains textual emendations based on 
the parallel sources. The correction of a text is marked by the 
abbreviation meaning “it ought to be,” before the צ"ל,‎ 
emendation. When the suggested correction is not certain, but 
another significant version exists, there is simply a note that in 
another source one finds such and such. Parallel sources are 
cited according to tractate, folio, and page. If the parallel 
source is from the same tractate, the note says “above” if the 
parallel is on a previous page, and “below” if it is on a later 
page. Not every tractate contains references to every parallel 
of a given subject. Often a reference to one of the sources is 
yw given, with the additional abbreviation, meaning that the 
other parallel sources are listed there. 

Masoret HaShas is generally printed in small letters in Rashi 
script in the column headed Masoret HaShas in the inside 
margin of the page. Passages cross-referenced by Masoret 
HaShas are marked in the Talmud text by an asterisk before 


the first word. The reference is printed on the same line as the 
asterisk. When there is not enough room in that column, some 
of these references are placed under Ein Mishpat on the outer 
margin of the page. Some of the Masoret HaShas references 
appear in brackets, meaning that the reference was added by 
later scholars. 

Masoret HaShas was also compiled by Rabbi Yehoshua Boaz. 
He determined the structure and formulation of Masoret 
HaShas, and the main features of this system have been 
preserved to the present day. Over the generations, certain 
scholars augmented Masoret HaShas, adding a large number of 
new sources. Many of the additions were compiled by Rabbi 
Yeshayahu Pik (Berlin), who lived in the eighteenth century 
(1725-1799) and was the rabbi of Breslau. Most of his 
additions are indicated in brackets in Masoret HaShas. 


HAGGAHOT HABAH 


Haggahot HaBah (Emendations of the Bah) generally contains 
proposed emendations in the text of the Gemara, in Rashi’s 
commentary, and in the Tosafot. When a correction is 
proposed, the words needing correction are placed in 
parentheses followed by the letters which means “these תא"מ,‎ 
ונ"ב‎ words are encircled,” after which is written, meaning “and 
it is written alongside it.” The proposed correction follows that 
abbreviation. Sometimes there are explanatory remarks or 
other comments with regard to the contents of the text, but 
they are always written with great brevity. 

The author of Haggahot HaBah is Rabbi Yoel Sirkis, who 
lived in Poland during the seventeenth century. He is famous 
for his important book, Bayit Hadash, a commentary on the 
Arba’a Turim. His textual emendations to the Talmud were 
written in the margins of the volumes he himself used, and 
this explains the method adopted to indicate the emendations. 
He marked dubious words in parentheses, and at their side he 
wrote his comments. In his editing he seems to have depended 
greatly on parallel sources and on various manuscripts. 
Usually, however, his emendations are simple and almost self- 
explanatory for a Torah scholar well versed in the style of the 


Gemara. Many of them correct faulty or unclear expressions 
and replace them with clearer ones. 

Haggahot HaBah is printed either in the outer margin or at 
the bottom of the page. In the Talmud text, reference to them 
is made by letters in Rashi script in parentheses. If there are 
comments emending Rashi’s commentary or Tosafot, they are 
indicated by the Hebrew letter connoting the number of the 
comment, followed by the word “Rashi” or Tosafot. That is, in 
turn, followed by the abbreviation connoting the s.v. on m" 
which he is commenting, concluding with the abbreviation 
.etc.). The Bah’s comments follow ,:») 


HAGGAHOT HAGRA 


This method of emendation is similar to that of the Bah, but 
the language of the author is more assertive. It often says: 
“These words are erased" or simply “erased”; and after the 
correction it adds: “This is how it should be." Haggahot HaGra 
is located either in the outer margin or at the bottom of the 
page and are referred to in the text by a square Hebrew letter 
enclosed in brackets. 

The Hebrew letters that make up the word “Gra” are an 
acronym of HaGaon Rabbi Eliyahu, known as the Vilna Gaon, 
who lived in the eighteenth century (1720-1797). Like the 
Bah, he also wrote emendations in the margins of the edition 
of the Talmud from which he studied, and these corrections 
were later copied and printed with the Talmud. Haggahot 
HaGra often suggest radical changes in the standard text, but 
many of them are derived from parallel sources, whether the 
Talmud itself or other books of talmudic literature and its 
commentators. 


GILYON HASHAS 


The notes in Gilyon HaShas refer to the Gemara, to Rashi, and 
to Tosafot. Their content varies. Sometimes they merely 
provide a reference to another source where the same 
language is used. Other times the references are similar to 
those of Masoret HaShas, but address a matter not addressed 


there, either because it was omitted or because it indicates a 
different kind of parallel, not of language, but, for example, of 
method or approach. Occasionally Gilyon HaShas comments on 
problems and contradictions in the Talmud and its 
commentaries, referring to different interpretations or other 
sources. The comments are often questions, usually ending 
with “it requires further analysis” or sometimes “it requires 
significant further analysis.” The Gilyon HaShas is located 
either in the outer margin or at the bottom of the page, and is 
referred to in the text by a small diacritical circle (°). 

The author of Gilyon HaShas is Rabbi Akiva Eiger, a famous 
nineteenth-century scholar (1761-1837) and rabbi of the city 
of Posen. He calls the student's attention to a variety of 
problems, sometimes offering references to sources that are 
parallel in content but not necessarily in their wording. In 
general, Rabbi Akiva Eiger raises questions and points out 
problems, difficulties, or contradictions in the commentaries 
accompanying the Talmud or in the remarks of other 
commentators. Occasionally, he also points out difficulties and 
contradictions in the Talmud itself, but rarely resolves them. 
Later scholars have written books in order to resolve the 
difficulties he raised. 


HAGGAHOT RAV B. RONSBURG 


These are the textual emendations of Rav Betzalel Ronsburg 
(1760-1820), the author of Hora Gaver. Haggahot Rav B. 
Ronsburg is printed in the inner margin or at the bottom of the 
page. Reference to them is found in the Talmud text, Rashi, 
and the Tosafot, in the form of a square Hebrew letter with a 
bracket on the left side of the letter. 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL SYMBOLS 


The symbols listed below are found in the Vilna edition of the 
Talmud and in other similar editions. These symbols, however, 
are in no way standard, and in some editions other symbols 
are used to refer to the same sources. 


ASTERISK: An asterisk next to a word in the Talmud text 
designates a reference to Masoret HaShas. The reference is 
found on the inside margin of the page on the same line as the 
asterisk. When there is not enough room in that column, some 
of these references are placed under Ein Mishpat Ner Mitzva on 
the outer margin of the page. 


SMALL SQUARE LETTER: Denotes a reference to the halakha 
in Ein Mishpat Ner Mitzva. These letters refer, in order, to the 
small square letters (not the large ones) before the entries on 
the outer upper margin of the page. 


CIRCLE: Denotes a reference to a verse in the Bible. The 
reference itself is found on the same line in the narrow margin 
between the body of the text and Rashi’s commentary or that 
of Tosafot, on the left or right side of the text, depending on 
the space available. 


LETTER IN RASHI SCRIPT IN PARENTHESES: Denotes a 
reference to Haggahot HaBah, located in the inner or outer 
margin of the page (depending on the space available), or at 
the bottom of the page. 


SMALL SQUARE LETTER IN BRACKETS: Denotes Haggahot 
HaGra, located in the outer or inner margin of the page 
(depending on the space available), or at the bottom of the 


page. 


CIRCLE WITH A LINE THROUGH IT: Denotes Gilyon HaShas, 
located in the outer or inner margin of the page (depending on 
the space available), or at the bottom of the page. 


COMMENTARIES AND OTHER ADDITIONS 


Certain tractates in the Vilna edition contain other 
commentaries and additions, usually printed in the outer 
margins of the page. These include: 


The Commentary of Rav Nissim Gaon 
In several tractates there is also the commentary of Rav Nissim 


Gaon, which explains select passages and is not found on 
every page. 

Rav Nissim ben Ya’akov Gaon (c. 990-1062) lived in North 
Africa. His commentary, Mafte’ah LeMan’ulei HaTalmud is only 
partially extant. His commentaries refer to relatively few 
passages, and largely express the exegetical methods of the 
ge’onim of Babylonia. 


The Commentary of Rabbeinu Gershom 

Rabbeinu Gershom was known as Me’or HaGola, the Light of 
the Diaspora (c. 960-1028). The style of his commentary bears 
a resemblance to that of Rashi. 


Tosafot Yeshanim 

It is a version of Tosafot that contains additional material on 
the tractates Yoma and Yevamot. In some editions, there are 
other versions of Tosafot in various tractates that include 
material not found in the standard version of the Tosafot (the 
Tosafot of the Rosh, the Rid, and Had MeKamai). 


Shita Mekubbetzet 

It is a collection of emendations and short comments by Rabbi 
Betzalel Ashkenazi (16th century) on the tractates in the order 
of Kodashim. The emendations are based on manuscripts and 
on the works of medieval commentaries. 


Haggahot Tzon Kodashim 

It contains emendations to the order of Kodashim by Rabbi 
Shmuel Kaidanover (1614-1676), the author of Birkat HaZevah 
and Tzon Kodashim, commentaries on the order of Kodashim, 
in the style of Haggahot HaBah. 


Haggahot HaRi Landau 

It contains the textual emendations of Rabbi Yehezkel Landau 
(1713-1793), author of the Noda Bihuda responsa, and rabbi 
of Prague. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTARIES THAT DO NOT APPEAR ON 
THE PAGE 


In addition to the commentaries “on the page,” most editions 
of the Talmud include appendixes containing the 
commentaries of several halakhic authorities and exegetes. 
The more comprehensive and modern the edition, the more it 
generally tries to surpass its predecessors by adding 
commentaries and notes, taken either from manuscripts of 
medieval commentators or from textual emendations and 
interpretations of more recent scholars. Below is a list of some 
of these additional commentaries, commonly found in most 
editions. 


Piskei Tosafot 
It is a summary of the halakhic rulings and conclusions found 
in the Tosafot (found in many editions). Traditionally, this 
brief work is attributed to the Rosh (see next entry), and for 
that reason, it is considered a book of halakhic significance in 
its own right. 


Hilkhot HaRosh 

Halakhot (found in many editions) composed by Rabbeinu 
Asher ben Yehiel (1250-1327), who completed his education 
in Germany, where his primary teacher was Rabbi Meir of 
Rothenberg. In later life he settled in Spain. The most 
important of his works is his book of 

halakhot, in which he quotes the Talmud, adds explanations 
(chiefly halakhic in nature) of the Tosafot and other Sages, and 
concludes with his own opinion. This book is significant as it 
is one of the primary sources of halakhic literature, and it also 
serves as a halakhic commentary on significant sections of the 
Talmud. In most editions, Hilkhot HaRosh are accompanied by 
auxiliary commentaries such as Tiferet Shmuel and Korban 
Netanel, which were written in the seventeenth century. 


Kitzur Piskei HaRosh 

The halakhic conclusions of the Rosh as found in his book, 
Hilkhot HaRosh. This summary version was composed by his 
son Rabbi Ya’akov (1270-1343), author of Arba’a Turim. This 
brief work is a book of halakhic significance in its own right. 


Peirush HaMishnayot LaRambam 


This is the Rambam’s first great rabbinic work (in many 
editions). This commentary, also called Sefer HaMaor, was 
originally written in Arabic. It appears in regular editions of 
the Talmud in old, but not necessarily high-quality, Hebrew 
translations. The commentary is written very succinctly and 
contains important and original interpretations. The prefaces 
and introductions are extremely important. More recently, a 
new Hebrew translation was published, translated by Rabbi 
Yosef Kappah. 


Maharshal 

This work (in most editions) is by Rabbi Shlomo Luria (1510- 
1573), rabbi of Lublin in the sixteenth century. This is one of 
the most important and widely used talmudic reference works. 
In it, the Maharshal succinctly discusses the Talmud and its 
most significant commentaries. Textual emendations comprise 
the bulk of the work, many of which are now incorporated 
within the editions of the Talmud itself, often without any 
indication that the text was emended. 


Maharsha 

This, in most editions, is a combination of two works by Rabbi 
Shmuel Eliezer Edels (1555-1631), rabbi of Ostrog, Poland, in 
the sixteenth century. The two works, Hiddushei Halakhot and 
Hiddushei Aggadot, cover almost the entire Talmud. In most 
editions the two were combined and printed together, though 
in different typefaces. Hiddushei Halakhot interprets primarily 
the Talmud, Rashi, and Tosafot, page by page, whereas 
Hiddushei Aggadot interprets the aggadic material in the 
Talmud, both literally and figuratively. For centuries, the 
works of the Maharsha have been considered an essential 
component of advanced Talmud study. 


Maharam 

This is a commentary on the entire Talmud (in most editions), 
written by Rabbi Meir of Lublin (1558-1618). This work is 
mainly the fruit of the author’s experience teaching in his 
yeshiva, and its didactic nature is evident: The work is quite 
extensive at the beginning of each tractate but diminishes in 
scope toward the end. Rabbi Meir’s commentaries on the 


Talmud, Rashi, and Tosafot are considered to be a clear and 
accurate interpretation of the text. 


The study of the Maharshal, Maharsha, and Maharam was an 
essential component of Talmud study in almost every yeshiva. 
Apart from these works, which are printed in many editions, 
additional commentaries by many later rabbis are found in the 
large Vilna editions, including comments, emendations, and 
brief explanations. The following are only a few of these many 
commentaries. 


Haggahot VeHiddushei HaRashash 

This is the commentary of Rabbi Shmuel Strashun of Vilna, a 
nineteenth-century rabbinic scholar. In it, he explores the 
literal meaning of the text, with a critical tendency. Some of 
his comments reflect the author’s original insights. 


Hiddushei Maharatz Hayyot 

This is the commentary of Rabbi Tzvi Hirsch Chajes, the rabbi 
of Zholkow in Galicia, who lived in the nineteenth century. 
These comments and interpretations include many of the 
author’s original ideas. 


Haggahot Rabbi Elazar Moshe Horowitz 

This contains the original comments and important textual 
emendations by Rabbi Elazar Moshe Horowitz, the rabbi of 
Pinsk in the nineteenth century. 


Yefei Einayim 

Written by Rabbi Arye Leib Yellin, the rabbi of Bilsk, in the 
nineteenth century, this work includes many additions to 
Masoret HaShas, indicating parallels not only from the 
Babylonian but also from the Jerusalem Talmud and halakhic 
midrash, as well as many quotations from aggadic midrash. It 
also contains important interpretative comments. 


APPENDED COLLECTIONS OF HALAKHIC DECISIONS 


The largest and most complete editions of the Talmud also 
include as appendixes certain major works of halakhic 


decisions which follow the order of the Talmud. 


Hilkhot HaRif 

This important book of halakha was composed by Rabbi 
Yitzhak Alfasi (known as the Rif), who lived in North Africa 
and Spain in the eleventh century (1013-1103). It is 
constructed as a halakhic summary of the Talmud, following 
the order of discussions in the Talmud but deleting everything 
that does not touch upon the actual, applicable halakha. It 
shortens the talmudic debates considerably and leaves out 
those halakhot that are not applicable since the destruction of 
the Temple. That is why it was composed only on tractates in 
the orders of Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin, as well as on the 
tractates Berakhot and Nidda. The Rif presents only those 
aggadic matters that convey practical lessons, with regard to 
both actions and ethics. To this day his work is considered a 
fundamental halakhic source. Many commentaries have been 
written on it, some of which are themselves significant 
halakhic sources, and they play a role not only in determining 
the halakha but also in understanding the talmudic text itself. 
Many of these commentaries, known as “armor bearers,” are 
printed on the page of standard editions of Hilkhot HaRif 
together with an abbreviated version of Rashi’s commentary 
adapted to Hilkhot HaRif. Sometimes this commentary reflects 
a version of Rashi different from the one accompanying the 
Talmud. 


HaMaor 

HaMaor consists of two works, HaMaor HaGadol (on the orders 
of Nashim and Nezikin) and HaMaor HaKaton (on the order of 
Moed and tractate Berakhot). The author is Rabbi Zerahya 
HaLevi of Lunel, Provence, who lived in the twelfth century. 
This work mainly contains glosses and critiques of decisions of 
the Rif as well as the author’s original halakhic conclusions. 


Hasagot HaRa’avad 

This contains glosses by Rabbi Avraham ben David of 
Posquieres (c. 1125-1198), containing sharp criticism of Rabbi 
Zerahya HaLevi’s work and a defense of the Rif, though 
occasionally also disagreeing with the latter. 


Milhamot HaShem 

Meaning “wars of God,” by Rabbi Moshe ben Nahman 
(Ramban, also known as Nahmanides) of Gerona, Spain, who 
lived in the thirteenth century (1194-1270). The Ramban, one 
of the greatest scholars of the Talmud, wrote this work mainly 
to defend the Rif against the criticism of HaMa’or, rebut his 
arguments, and explain the opinions Hilkhot HaRif. He also 
responded to Hasagot HaRa’avad. 


HaRan 

This is the commentary of Rabbeinu Nissim ben Reuven of 
Gerona, Spain, who lived in the fourteenth century. This book 
is an extensive and exhaustive commentary on Hilkhot HaRif 
in which he explains the talmudic discussion and presents the 
opinions of other authorities as well. The work covers only 
part of Hilkhot HaRif and is generally printed alongside it. It is 
an extremely important interpretative and halakhic source. 


Nimmukei Yosef 

This is a commentary on Hilkhot HaRif by Rabbi Yosef Haviva, 
who lived in Spain in the fifteenth century. His commentaries 
are usually printed in those tractates on which there is no 
commentary by Rabbeinu Nissim. This work, like that of 
Rabbeinu Nissim, is also a general commentary on the Talmud 
and the halakha, presenting significant material from works by 
both halakhic authorities and other commentaries. 


Talmidei Rabbeinu Yona 

This is an anthology of commentaries written by the students 
of Rabbeinu Yona of Gerona, who lived in Spain in the 
thirteenth century. This is an extensive and detailed work, and 
its interpretations are significant and interesting. It is printed 
only on the tractate Berakhot alongside Hilkhot HaRif. 


Shiltei HaGibborim 

This is the commentary of Rabbi Yehoshua Boaz (the author of 
Masoret HaShas and other works), who lived in Italy in the 
sixteenth century. This book cites supplementary comments on 
the work of the Rif culled from many other halakhic 
authorities. 


In addition to those mentioned above, there are many 
additional commentaries and reference works, some of which 
are printed on the same page as Hilkhot HaRif. 


Sefer Mordekhai 

This was written by Rabbi Mordekhai ben Hillel Ashkenazi, 
who lived in Germany in the thirteenth century. This work, 
which follows the order of Hilkhot HaRif, is an original work of 
halakhic commentary and contains an enormous amount of 
earlier explanatory and halakhic material ranging from the 
period of the ge’onim to the great rabbis of Germany. This 
work was apparently even more extensive, and we have an 
abridged version. There are many different manuscripts of this 
work, which contain a great deal of additional material. 
Numerous interpretations, textual emendations, and additions 
to the Mordekhai have been written, some of which are printed 
on the pages of regular editions of the work. To date, no 
complete edition of this important work has been published. 


Chapter 6 


Aramaic 


The Talmud is written in a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


A passage of Talmud may be in Hebrew or in Aramaic or in 
Aramaic and Hebrew. Throughout the Talmud there are also 
words and expressions in each of these languages that were 
borrowed from the other. Hebrew and Aramaic are also both 
used in the Bible (the books of Daniel and Ezra were written 
primarily in Aramaic), and this combination continues 
throughout talmudic literature and the midrashim, and extends 
to kabbalistic literature and the prayer book. A basic 
knowledge of Aramaic is therefore necessary if one is to 
understand classical Jewish literature in general, and the 
Talmud in particular. 

The many similarities between Aramaic and Hebrew are 
due to the fact that both are northern Semitic languages. 
Aramaic began as the language of the Aramean tribes; the 
earliest extant Aramaic inscriptions are about three thousand 
years old. With the passage of time, Aramaic became the 
standard written language of many other peoples as well, and 
eventually it became an international language, used widely in 
inscriptions and for international correspondence by the 
Assyrian kings, as well as by the inhabitants of the Persian 
Empire. The Aramaic dialect used during this period, Imperial 
Aramaic, appears both in contemporary inscriptions and in the 
books of Ezra and Daniel, and constitutes the first stratum of 
classical Aramaic. The Persian period marks the golden age of 
Aramaic as an international language. 

The second linguistic stratum of the language, Middle 
Aramaic, was spoken by the different peoples who lived in 
Eretz Yisrael, Syria, and parts of the Persian Empire beginning 
with the Hellenistic period. Later, Middle Aramaic split into 


two main branches, each consisting of several dialects: 
Western Aramaic, whose dialects included the language of the 
Jews in Galilee (Galilean Aramaic), the Christian inhabitants 
of Eretz Yisrael, and Samaritan Aramaic; and Eastern Aramaic, 
which included the Syriac and Mandaean dialects, as well as 
the language of the Babylonian Talmud. 

After the Arab conquest of the Near East, Arabic replaced 
Aramaic as the standard language of the region. Aramaic 
remained a spoken language in only a few places, such as 
Ma’alula, Syria, where a dialect of Western Aramaic was 
spoken, and Kurdistan and the northern parts of Iraq, where a 
dialect of Eastern Aramaic was spoken by the Jewish 
inhabitants. 

Over time, the ties between Hebrew and Aramaic grew 
stronger, owing to prolonged cultural and social contact 
between the people who spoke these languages. Borrowed 
words also strengthened the connection between the 
languages. This mutual influence and similarity is particularly 
pronounced in the Talmud. The spoken Aramaic dialects 
(Eastern Aramaic in the Babylonian Talmud, and Western 
Aramaic in the Jerusalem Talmud) were influenced and 
diversified by contact with Hebrew. 

Since we do not possess texts of any substantial length 
written in “pure” Babylonian Aramaic, and since ancient 
vocalized Aramaic texts are extremely rare, the pronunciation 
of the language is generally uncertain, and in fact it is 
vocalized differently by Jews in different communities. As a 
rule, therefore, it is impossible to determine the correct 
vocalization of any given Aramaic word, and in attempting to 
vocalize the language we can rely only on conjecture, based 
on the few ancient vocalized texts available and comparison 
with cognate Aramaic dialects. 


ROOTS AND VOCABULARY 


The basic vocabulary of Aramaic is very similar to that of 
Hebrew, even though not all roots have the same meaning in 
both languages. Sometimes, indeed, the meaning of an 
Aramaic root may even have the opposite meaning of the 


same root in Hebrew. For example, now in Hebrew means 
“forget” or “lose,” while in Aramaic it means “find” and 
accordingly, the Aramaic vow, which subsequently entered 
Hebrew as a borrowed word, means “frequent.” Sometimes a 
root has a similar, though not identical, meaning in both 
languages, e.g., om means “have mercy” in Hebrew and “love” 
in Aramaic, although there are instances where it means 
“love” in biblical Hebrew as well. Sometimes common 
Aramaic roots correspond to relatively rare biblical Hebrew 
forms, e.g., the Aramaic root "m, “see,” is reflected in such 
Hebrew words as nm», “scene, sight”; im, “vision”; etc., while 
other roots are identical in both languages. 

Many words have similar meanings in both languages, 
although they undergo certain standard consonantal changes 
as they pass from the one language to the other. Some of the 
general principles governing consonantal changes, which are 
paralleled in other Semitic languages as well, are set forth in 
the following table: 


| | ee — | — | 


jo Tf ב‎ 
ee jp -ENDUD | 
Deo YD 
Lows a 


Certain fixed changes also occur in the vocalization of 
Aramaic words. For example, the Hebrew i becomes , in 
Aramaic, e.g., the Hebrew ow, “peace,” the Aramaic sv. 

In this way, the student who encounters an unfamiliar 
Aramaic word can often guess its meaning by considering the 
following possibilities: 

It is worth checking to see if a similar root exists in Hebrew. 
Those words might either be words borrowed from Aramaic, 
or have a common earlier root. 

In Aramaic (particularly in Galilean Aramaic), guttural 
letters are often dropped or replaced with other letters, e.g., 
Aramaic yx, “yes”; Hebrew jn. 

The following possibilities are also worth investigating: 

is often added to the beginning of a word (both nouns and‏ א 
verbs) in Aramaic; sometimes, however, x is equivalent to the‏ 
At‏ .על ידי e.g., Aramaic x, “by means of” = Hebrew‏ על Hebrew‏ 


the end of a word, x often signifies the definite article, like the 
prefix ה‎ in Hebrew, e.g., Aramaic «x “the man” = Hebrew 
33d. 

occasionally occurs in the Jerusalem Talmud instead of 1,‏ ב 
e.g., Pax = Pix, "air."‏ 

sometimes interchanges with the Hebrew t, e.g., 191 = 135,‏ ד 
“he remembered.”‏ 

At the beginning of a word, ד‎ can also mean “who,” “of” = 
Hebrew y ,>w. 

is occasionally equivalent to the Hebrew r.‏ ה 

v is occasionally equivalent to the Hebrew s, e.g., as = rv, 
“noon.” 

at the beginning of a word sometimes interchanges with ;,‏ ל 
e.g., x5» = xn, “let him say,” “he will say,” or with >.‏ 

o occasionally interchanges with the Hebrew v, e.g., xov = סנא‎ 
“to hate.” 

y sometimes interchanges with the Hebrew x, e.g., is = wy, 
"sheep." 

p at the beginning of a word is often an abbreviated form of 
sp, an auxiliary verb used with the Aramaic participle, which 
need not be translated in English. 

n interchanges with the Hebrew v, e.g., שבר‎ = 25, “to break." 

Occasionally the root »x is conjugated as if its final letter 
were א‎ Or», e.g., xa, “he will say,” rather than w». 


VERB FORMS 


Aramaic verbs, like their Hebrew counterparts, generally have 
three root letters. These verbs may be strong verbs, such as ans, 
“write,” or defective verbs, such as those with beginning א‎ or, 
e.g., ,אכל‎ "eat"; p», “go out”; medial x, 1, or», e.g., mp, “rise,” ,שאל‎ 
“ask,” py, “study”; or final’ or x, e.g., ,שתי‎ “drink.” In addition, 
some Aramaic roots have double final letters, e.g., boy, “come 
in”; and others are quadriliteral, e.g., 1», “roll.” 

Aramaic verb roots can be conjugated in different 
conjugations (each conjugation has a different meaning, as in 
Hebrew). There are six primary conjugations in Aramaic, two 
secondary conjugations, and isolated remnants of additional 
conjugations, as shown in the following list. 


1. byפ‎ (also called »;). This is the main conjugation in Aramaic, 
and parallels the Hebrew vs (or op) conjugation. 

2. by, the intensive, parallels the Hebrew ws in both meaning 
and form. Note that in both conjugations the second root 
letter is marked with a dagesh. 

3. »y5N, the causative, parallels the Hebrew ysl. 

4. Dysnx is the passive form of the »s conjugation, and 
corresponds to the Hebrew ys. The n preceding the first root 
letter is frequently replaced by >. This conjugation, therefore, 
can also be called the »y=x. 

5. »ysnx parallels the Hebrew we, and is the passive of >y». 

6. byork, the passive of »y»x, parallels the Hebrew »ysy. 


There are also two secondary conjugations in Aramaic: 


1. 2yDwW, an active form. 
2. byפonw,‎ the passive of bow. 


There is no conjugation in Aramaic that exactly parallels the 
reflexive התפעל‎ in Hebrew, although the »ysnx conjunction is 
occasionally used reflexively. 


TENSES 


Aramaic verbs appear in the same tenses as their Hebrew 
counterparts: past, participle (both active and passive; the 
Aramaic participle is approximately equivalent to the present 
tense in English), and future, as well as imperative and 
infinitive. The participle can also be used with pronominal 
suffixes to form a present tense (first and second person, 
singular and plural); see the tables below. 


THE (bp) פָּעַל‎ CONJUGATION INFINITIVE 27255 to write 
PAST TENSE 
Sing 1 כְּתָבִית כְּתָבִי‎ I wrote THE 575 CONJUGATION 
2m nam you wrote PAST TENSE 
)ג‎ nono you wrote Sing. | rap yap I received 
3m 3D he wrote myy "e Isent 
3) | nana Xam she wrote am rsp you received 
PL ג‎ HONA | we wrote miv you sent 
2 proms you wrote 3m sp he received 
3m 3D כְּתְבו‎ they wrote vw he sent 
3 jan they wrote 3) | nap she received 
PL 1 קביל קניל‎ we received 
ACTIVE PARTICIPLE i wipe you received 
Sing. Masc, 27> writing 3m קביל‎ they received 
Fem. xan writing ny they sent 
PL Mase. juo writing + קבִּילָא‎ they received 
Fem. i25? writing 
ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 
PASSIVE PARTICIPLE Sing. Masc. b300 receiving 
Sing. Masc. 27 written Fem. 7273 receiving 
Fem.  N2v$ written PL Masc. |i?zpo receiving 
PL Masc. Sma pom written Fem. far receiving 
Fem. Wm written 
PRESENT TENSE 
PRESENT TENSE Sing 1 ~~ I receive 
Sing. 1 NA I write 2 mu you receive 
2 DNO you write PL oa — poxo we receive 
PL 3: pu we write 2 ae opo you receive 
2 WAT | you write 
FUTURE TENSE 
FUTURE TENSE Sing. 1 — "zw 1 will receive 
Sing. 1 WN 1 will write am ‘spn you will receive 
im von you will write 3m Yap? yap he will receive 
2f ann you will write 3) "xn she will receive 
am | לכב‎ ov he will write TWA she will send 
3) aon shewillwrite | PL 1 >m we will receive 
PL 1 av we will write vw) we will send 
mananan | you will write ג‎ apn dep you will receive 
לכבו‎ uno they will write 3m vu they will receive 
3f bx they will receive 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. Masc. voy yor 2v write, listen, IMPERATIVE 
go down Sing. Masc. 53? receive 
Fem. ‘2103 piv let go, write Fem. "m receive 
PL Masc. wo v5 write, listen PL Masc ap receive 
Fem. pio כְּתוֹבִ,‎ write Fem. p»? receive 


INFINITIVE ‘1379 to receive 


THE b9ַא‎ CONJUGATION 


PAST TENSE 
Sing 1 — אֶדְכִירִי, אָדְכִּירית‎ reminded 
2 MIN you reminded 
3m VIN he reminded 
3) mew she reminded 
PL ג‎ samon | wereminded 
2 NMIN you reminded 
3m MIWA they reminded 
3) xvm they reminded 
ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 
Sing. Masc. Y273,.372 reminding 
Fem. NY reminding 
PL Mase, pow reminding 
Fem. pow reminding 
PRESENT TENSE 
Sing. 1 SANYI | [remind 
2 mom you remind 
PL à PyR we remind 
2 wm you remind 


FUTURE TENSE 


Sing 1 Y2INADIN I will remind 
2m Yoon you will remind 
2] wm you will remind 
3m 721.20 he will remind 
3) wn she will remind 
PL 1 WY we will remind 
2 "mn you will remind 
3 rob they will remind 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. Masc. אַדִכָר, אָדְכִיר‎ | remind 
Fem. Yyy remind 
PL Masc 37s remind 
Fem. poy remind 
INFINITIVE לְאָדְכּורִי‎ to remind 


THE by9nX CONJUGATION 
PAST TENSE 
Sing. 1. (n)mzzzN 1 became 


(n)vgwx I changed my mind 
im PZN you became 
Pws you changed your mind 
if  תְדָבַעְתֶא‎ you became 
nws —— youchanged your mind 
3m TNX he became 
Jw he changed his mind 
af NTaynx | she became 
אִימְלִיכָא‎ she changed her mind 
PL 1 px | we became 
mhwys we changed our mind 
2  ותְדיבעתא‎ | you became 
אִימָלִיכְתוּ‎ you changed your mind 
3m myx they became 
obp theychangedtheirmind 
af mangs they became 
אִימְלִיכְן‎ they changed their mind 
PARTICIPLE 
Sing. Masc. T2252 becoming 
Town changing one’s mind 
Fem. xam becoming 
xwa changing ones mind 
PL Mase. (7227752 becoming 
ogo changing ones mind 
Fem. mano becoming 
pon changing one’s mind 


PRESENT TENSE 


Sing. 1 


PL a 


FUTURE TENSE 


I become 

I change my mind 
you become 

you change your mind 
we become 

we change our mind 
you become 

you change your mind 


Sing.1 Trx I will become 
ךowx‎ Iwill change my mind 
2m תִתְעָבִיד‎ you will become 
Town you will change your mind 
)ב‎ nann you will become 
ww youwillchange your mind 


₪ 


im 


3f 


po^ 


IMPERATIVE 


Sing. Masc. 


PI. 


INFINITIVE 


Fem. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


TEN 
Jw 
“ENN 
DTK 
תַעַבָדוּ‎ 
vow 
TEDS 
eK 


‘ARAN? 
לְאָמָלוְכָי‎ 


he will become 

he will change his mind 
she will become 

she will change her mind 
we will become 

we will change our mind 
you will become 

you will change your mind 
they will become 

they will change their mind 
they will become 

they will change their mind 


become 
change your mind 
become 
change your mind 
become 
change your mind 
become 
change your mind 


to become 
to change 
one’s mind 


THE by9nא‎ CONJUGATION 


PAST TENSE 
Sing 1 "SNN I was forgiven 
אִיעְתרי‎ I became wealthy 
2 means | you were forgiven 
mmx —— you became wealthy 
34m ^N he was forgiven 
MN he became wealthy 
3) «omens she was forgiven 
mmx she became wealthy 
PL 1 mexx we were forgiven 
BuU we became wealthy 
2 MƏ | you were forgiven 
vnu | you became wealthy 
3m new they were forgiven 
MWN they became wealthy 
3) naxx they were forgiven 
אִישַתּח‎ they became wealthy 


PARTICIPLE 
Sing. Masc. saw is forgiven 
vwu becomes wealthy 
Fem. xxw is forgiven 
Nvv becomes wealthy 
Pl Mase. “sanb is forgiven 
wuna becomes wealthy 
Fem. paxa is forgiven 
מיעתרן‎ becomes wealthy 


PRESENT TENSE 


Sing. 1 מִתְכְּפרנָא‎ | Lam forgiven 
Nun I become wealthy 
2 memo you are forgiven 
mo you become wealthy 
PL ג‎ Pz we are forgiven 
pvo we become wealthy 
2 meaw | youareforgiven 
מיעַתריתוּ‎ you become wealthy 
FUTURE TENSE 
Sing. 1. "Ew Iwill be forgiven 
wy Iwill become wealthy 
im “2207 you will be forgiven 
wn you will become wealthy 
am œa — he will be forgiven 
Vu» he will become wealthy 
3f wenn — she will be forgiven 
ww she will become wealthy 
PL 1 əm we willbe forgiven 
vwy — wewillbecome wealthy 
2 mex you will be forgiven 
wun = טסץ‎ will become wealthy 
3m ma they will be forgiven 
"y^ they will become wealthy 
3! pex? they will be forgiven 
ליעתרן‎ they will become wealthy 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. Masc. 7220s be forgiven 
SK become wealthy 
Fem. “320s be forgiven 
ws become wealthy 
PL Masc. myx be forgiven 
MN become wealthy 
Fem. not found 


INFINITIVE לְאַתַכְּפורִי‎ 


ADS? 


to be forgiven 
to become 
wealthy 


THE 5y57N CONJUGATION 


PAST TENSE 

Sing. 1 WN 
2 mI 
3m WIN 
af | MIEN 

PL ו‎ DEIN 
2o IN 
3 NEIN 

PARTICIPLE 

Sing. Masc. wan 
Fem. N25 

PL Masc. “wan 
Fem. pen 


I was made fit 
you were made fit 
he was made fit 
she was made fit 
we were made fit 
you were made fit 
they were made fit 


being made fit 
being made fit 
being made fit 
being made fit 


PRESENT TENSE 


Sing. 1 מַתִכְשָרְצָא‎ Lam (being) made fit 
2 mwm  youare (being) made fit 
PL ı pwm  weare (being) made fit 
2 vwm  youare (being) made fit 
FUTURE TENSE 
Singi WN I will be made fit 
2 wn you will be made fit 
3m wah wa he will be made fit 
3) wann she will be made fit 
PL ג‎ WW we will be made fit 
2 nn you will be made fit 
3m TWI they will be made fit 
Xf pean? they will be made fit 


IMPERATIVE NOT FOUND 


INFINITIVE לְאְתֶּכְשורִי‎ 


to be made fit 


Note: Verbs in the three passive conjugations (yop ,»ysnx, and 
byan) whose first root letter is v or o are conjugated nanwx ,p»nox, 
like their Hebrew counterparts. Similarly, verbs whose first 
root letter is 1, x ד,‎ or n are conjugated jJ7 (root: yavsא זבן),‎ )% 
צבע), אידפר‎ (root: 127); note that the n of the »ysnx form has been 
replaced by a>), and jpe (root: jpn; here too, the n of the »ysnx 
has been replaced by >). It should be noted that the n in the 
passive conjugations is very frequently replaced by >” in other 
roots as well (e.g., ypx rather than vpn). 


NOUNS 


The Definite Article 

As we have explained, the definite article is often represented 
by the letter א‎ at the end of a word, e.g., 123 = a man, «x = the 
man. However, the final x does not necessarily represent the 
definite article in Babylonian Aramaic (although it usually 
does in the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud). Thus, the word 
xmv in the Babylonian Talmud can mean either “a month" or 
"the month." 


Genders 

All Aramaic nouns have genders (masculine or feminine), like 
their Hebrew counterparts. Most nouns are masculine, 
although nouns denoting female animals, or bodily organs that 
come in pairs, are usually feminine. There are also a few other 


feminine nouns, e.g., yw = “land”; wv = “sun.” Feminine 
nouns (and adjectives, which resemble the nouns) usually end 
with the suffix xy or בְתִי‎ e.g., wv = “year”; זוטרתי‎ = “small.” 


Singular and Plural 

Aramaic nouns are usually singular or plural; the dual form is 
rare. Various suffixes are used to indicate the plural, the most 
common of which is ^ for masculine nouns, e.g., :מל‎ = 
“camels”; 7 = “men.” Occasionally the suffix זי‎ is also used, 
e.g., pw = “drinks.” Sometimes the suffix p- is found, e.g., y»: 
= “sometimes”; po = “numerous.” Nouns with the definite 
article are changed into the plural by adding the suffix ,יא‎ 
מלכיא‎ = “the kings,” but since a distinction between definite 


and indefinite forms is not always made in Babylonian 
Aramaic, x can also be used as an indefinite plural suffix 
(thus, xn can also mean “kings”). 

As a rule, the plural suffix for feminine nouns is ,תא‎ e.g., 
xm» = [the] baraita; מִתְנְיָאתָא‎ = “baraitot’; xw»n = “a fifth”; 
xpwnin = “fifths.” Occasionally, the suffix y is also used, e.g., i 
= “daughters,” while other feminine nouns, particularly those 
ending with xnr, are changed into the plural by adding the 
suffix ,וְתָא‎ e.g., xm» = “exiles”; xnmmw = “lions.” 


Absolute and Construct States 

Nouns in Babylonian Aramaic may appear in either the 
absolute or construct state. Nouns in the absolute state usually 
end with the letter x, and hence resemble nouns with the 
definite article (although not every noun that lacks a final x is 
necessarily in the construct state). Thus, רש‎ = “head” or “head 
of” (cf. xmv» = “the head of the exile, the Exilarch”); xy = 
“head” or “the head”; pwr (rarer) = “the heads of”; רשי‎ = 
“heads of’; אִתְתָא‎ = “woman” or “the woman”; nmx = “a 
woman of” or “wife of.” 


Numbers 

As in mishnaic Hebrew, certain numbers (generally those 
slightly smaller than a round number) may be expressed as 
"round number minus x" e.g. xm °» pynx (forty minus one) = 
39; נַכִּי תַרְתִי‎ nxn (one hundred minus two) = 98. 


Masc. 


1 


17 


19 


me» 
pron 
pears 
poan 
שיתין‎ 
pav 
pan 


pen 


100 


200 


300 


400 


1,000 


2,000 


10,000 


20,000 


ayon 
mw2ymw 
אַלף (ַלְפָא)‎ 
ezoa 
רִיבּוֹיָא,רְבַבְתָא‎ 


תְרֵי רִיבְבְן 


Ordinal Numbers 


Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. Sing. PL Pl. 
First xap xap קַמָאֵי‎ soap 
Second xmn span man 
Third ayp uue "mon 
Fourth — mea Ny "xa 
Last NY xa wy2 | Nc" 
Fractions 
Sing. Pl. 
Và ada) פַלגָא‎ "s 
% ותוּלְתָא)‎ «n»n "non 
14 רִיבְעָא‎ "a" 
Vs Konn "vow 
6 mne 
‘Ao Kov עישוּרְיִיתָא‎ 
Personal Pronouns 
Sing. Pl. 
NN I DN אַנַחְנָא,‎ we 
DN FS you (masc.) www you (masc.) 
AN FUN you (fem.) any pax you (fem. ) 
אִיהוּ, הוּא‎ AT) he WN ינה אִינוֹן,‎ they (masc.) 
איה היא‎ TT she INS n» they (fem.) 


Possessive Pronouns 


mine 
yours 
yours 
his 


hers 


ours 
yours 
theirs 


from me 
from you 
from you 
from him 
from her 


from us 
from you 
from them 


Suffixes 
NOM 
TS 
PUTI 
mm 
mm. 


Suffixes 
זן; ינא‎ 

זכו; "בוּ 
yT m‏ 


Chapter 7 


Glossary of 
Common Verb Forms 


(to) inform (yr, conj. oy, infinitive absolute)‏ - אודועי 

he established (mp, conj. >y9x, past tense, third person‏ - אוקים 
sing. masc.)‏ 

"nX - he showed (nn, conj. »y»s, past tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

they defiled (or, conj. wy, past tense, third person pl.)‏ - אַחִילוּ 

VPN — it (she) was revealed (1, conj. »ysnx, past tense, third 
person sing. fem.) 

"n"N - he brought (nx, conj. »ysx, past tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

112X - he intended (n>, conj. »ysnx, past tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

NX - say (sox, conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 

JDP - it (he) changed (w, conj. ,אתפעל‎ past tense, third person 
sing. masc.) 

he was hired (x, conj. »ysns, past tense, third person‏ - אִיתְגֶר 
sing. masc.)‏ 

anin’x - it (he) was answered, refuted (xxn, conj. »vsnx, past 
tense, third person sing. masc.) 

omx — he was proven a false witness (om, conj. »ysnx, past 
tense, third person sing. masc.) 

conj. »ys»x, past tense, third person‏ ,אמר) it was said‏ - אִיתָּמַר 
sing. masc.)‏ 

wwr - it (he) was asked ,שאל)‎ conj. van, past tense, third 
person sing. masc.) 

NYDN - I say ,אמר)‎ conj. ,קל‎ present tense with first person sing. 
pronominal suffix) 

"NN - they say (wx, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, pl. masc.) 


woy - he offered (po, conj. ,אפעל‎ past tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

conj. »v»x, past tense, third person sing.‏ ,נפק) he took out‏ — אפיק 
masc.)‏ 

VWN - it (he) was left over (vv, conj. »ysnx, past tense, third 
person sing. masc.) 

1DW - it was extended, moved out of place, dragged down 
,שרבב)‎ conj. »ysnux, past tense, third person sing. masc.) 


3a - he is crying (25, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

y3 - he wants, needs, raises a dilemma ,בעי)‎ conj. ,קל‎ participle, 
sing. masc.) 

NYyya - I want, need, raise a dilemma ,בעי)‎ conj. ,קל‎ present tense 
with first person sing. masc. pronominal suffix) 

mya - you want, need, raise a dilemma ,בעי)‎ conj. ,קל‎ present 
tense with second person sing. masc. pronominal suffix) 


imperative, sing. masc.)‏ ,קל stretch, pull (su, conj.‏ - גוד 

passive participle, sing.‏ ,קל it is revealed, evident (^», conj.‏ - גל 
masc.)‏ 

1723 - you revealed (or, conj. oy, past tense, second person 
sing.) 


XT - accurate, precise ,דיק)‎ conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, sing. 
fem.) 

91 - he acted meticulously, examined carefully (p=, conj. ,קל‎ 
past tense, third person sing. masc.) 


33 - give (av, conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 
nj - they were ,הוי)‎ conj. ,קל‎ past tense, third person pl.) 
17 - be ,הוי)‎ conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 


imperative, sing. masc.)‏ ,קל go (ox, conj.‏ — זיל 


"tr - (he) sees (ern, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

"trj - fit Cm, conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, sing. masc.) 

present tense with first‏ ,קל we are concerned (wn, conj.‏ - חיש 
person pl. pronominal suffix)‏ 

yT - it (he) is known (»», conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, sing. 
masc.) 


71? - he loans, lends (qr, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

xn”? — he will say (ox, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

active participle, sing. masc.)‏ ,קל (he) learns (=, conj.‏ — יליף 

1757 - we learn (=, conj. ,קל‎ present tense with first person pl. 
pronominal suffix) 


7773 - (he) is subject (mə, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 


x? — he will say, let him (it) say (wx, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, 
third person sing. masc.) 

future tense, third person‏ ,קל he will enter (>y, conj.‏ - ליעל 
sing. masc.)‏ 

127? - they will leave ,נפק)‎ conj. ,קל‎ future tense, third person 
pl. masc.) 

n°? - he will go (nx, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 

17? - he will teach; let him teach (xn, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, 
third person sing. masc.) 

3077? - it (he) will be prohibited; let it be prohibited (ox, conj. 
»ysns, future tense, third person sing. masc.) 


"Tin - he gives thanks, he admits ,ידי)‎ conj. bys, active 
participle, sing. masc.) 

he loans (qr, conj. oye, active participle, sing. masc.)‏ - מוזיף 

it is proven, it is evident (n>, conj. bys, passive‏ - מוּכְחָא 
participle, sing. masc.)‏ 

"in — he establishes (nip, conj. »v»x, active participle, sing. 
masc.) 

he establishes (nip, conj. »ysx, active participle, sing.‏ - מוקים 
masc.)‏ 

Pnn - we lower (nm, conj. »»x, present tense, with first 
person sing. pronominal suffix) 

iwy - they reach (vn, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, pl. masc.) 

it (she) is required (Cya, conj. »ys»x, passive participle,‏ - מִיבְּעִיא 
sing. fem.)‏ 

"jn — (to) be (n, conj. ,קל‎ infinitive absolute) 

"trmn - it (he) appears (rn, conj. »»sns, participle, sing. masc.) 

it (he) is covered (ə, conj. »»s»x, passive participle,‏ - מִיכָּסִי 


sing. masc.) 

n - (to) say (x, conj. ,קל‎ infinitive absolute) 

127 - it (he) is recognized (»», conj. »ysnx, passive participle, 
sing. masc.) 

D»n - (to) sleep (on, conj. ,קל‎ infinitive absolute) 

infinitive absolute)‏ ,קל conj.‏ ,עלל) (to) enter‏ - מִיעַל 

pD’) — (to) leave ,נפק)‎ conj. ,קל‎ infinitive absolute) 

nn - he died (mn, conj. ,קל‎ past tense, third person sing. masc.) 

"mo - they object (an, conj. לyos,‎ active participle, pl. masc.) 

>on - he heals ,אסי)‎ conj. oy, active participle, sing. masc.) 

we conclude (po, conj. »sx, present tense, with first‏ - מסקינן 
person pl. pronominal suffix)‏ 

he introduces, puts in (y, conj. >y», active participle,‏ — מעייל 
sing. masc.)‏ 

it (he) is lifted up = excellent, outstanding (y, conj. ys,‏ - מע" 
passive participle, sing. masc.)‏ 

N»yn - it (he) is lifted up = excellent, outstanding (y, conj. 
,פעל‎ passive participle, sing. fem.) 

N»xn - I find; Iam able (sn, conj. ,קל‎ present tense, with first 
person sing. masc. pronominal suffix) 

he is lenient (>p, conj. »»»x, active participle, sing. masc.)‏ - מקיל 

yin - he is evil, he acts badly (yx, conj. »v»s, active participle, 
sing. masc.) 

Taywn — he pledges, he mortgages (ay, conj. »ysw, active 
participle, sing. masc.) 

"ynun - he relates, talks (vv, conj. »ysnx, active participle, sing. 
masc.) 

ann - he objects (ən, conj. »ysx, active participle, sing. masc.) 

nn - he teaches (sn, conj. »ypx, active participle, sing. masc.) 


^13 - it will be, so be it (an, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, third person 
sing. masc.) 

n) - he rested (ni, conj. ,קל‎ past tense, third person sing. masc.) 

NT) - it (she) is rested = it is acceptable (m, conj. op, passive 
participle, sing. fem.) 

5127) - we shall eat ,אכל)‎ conj. ,קל‎ future tense, first person pl.) 

xn?) - we shall say (xx, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, first person pl.) 

2197) — we shall enter (y, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, first person pl.) 


270) - it (he) is taken (zo, conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, 
sing. masc.) 
XD) - she leaves (75, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, third person 
sing. fem.) 
po - go up (73, conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 
עול‎ - they entered (boy, conj. ,קל‎ past tense, third person pl.) 
Ty — enter (boy, conj. ,קל‎ imperative, pl. masc.) 
עליל‎ — he enters (y, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 
*?"y — they enter ,עלל)‎ conj. ,קל‎ active participle, pl. masc.) 
עַל‎ - he entered (wy, conj. ,קל‎ past tense, third person sing. 
masc.) 


715 — leave ,נפק)‎ conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 


they prayed (x, conj. yo, past tense, third person pl.)‏ — צלו 
he prayed (ox, conj. bys, past tense, third person sing.‏ — צלי 
masc.)‏ 


"Np - he stands ,קום)‎ conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc. This 
is an alternative form of cp; see next entry) 

DR? - he stands (nip, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

7p — it (he) is lenient (>p, conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, sing. 
masc.) 

Np - it (she) stands (mp, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. fem.) 

mp - we are standing (nip, conj. ,קל‎ present tense, with first 
person pl. pronominal suffix) 

active participle, pl. masc.)‏ ,קל they call (~p, conj.‏ - קרו 

active participle, sing. masc.)‏ ,קל conj.‏ ,קרי) he calls‏ - קרי 

passive participle, sing.‏ ,קל it (he) is called (ap, conj.‏ - קרי 
masc.)‏ 


"TU -he throws (rw, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

(to) ask (xv, conj. oye, infinitive absolute)‏ - שיולי 

he left over (w, conj. ys, past tense, third person sing.‏ - שיר 
masc.)‏ 

JW — answer (w, conj. oo, imperative, sing. masc.) 

12720 - we have answered (w, conj. ,פעל‎ past tense, first person 
pl.) 

active participle, sing.‏ ,קל he begins; he permits (^w, conj.‏ - שרי 


masc.) 


ND - come (ns, conj. ,קל‎ imperative, sing. masc.) 

imperative, sing. masc.)‏ ,קל return (an, conj.‏ - תוב 

xon - you will say (x, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, second person 
sing. masc.) 

ipn - it (she) will stand = let it stand (mp, conj. >p, future 
tense, third person sing. fem.) 

"mn - she will come (s, conj. ,קל‎ future tense, third person 
sing. fem.) 

n - he teaches (n, conj. ,קל‎ active participle, sing. masc.) 

Nn - it (she) is taught (n, conj. ,קל‎ passive participle, sing. 
fem.) 


Chapter 8 
Glossary of Basic Words 


The glossary that follows contains about two hundred entries. 


While the words listed here constitute only a very small 
percentage of the Aramaic in the Talmud, they may 
nevertheless serve as a basic Aramaic word list, providing the 
student with the essentials of talmudic language and 
knowledge of the principal Aramaic expressions used by the 
classical talmudic commentaries. The entries are listed in the 
forms in which they appear most frequently in the Talmud; 
verbs are generally listed in the past tense, third person, 
singular, masculine form. 

N — as a prefix to a noun it means on 

"iN - rent, hire (noun and verb) 

path, way‏ - אוְֹחָא 

RYN TIX - custom, accepted practice 

Torah‏ - אורייתא 

NATIN - evening 

?IN — went 

10X - is that to say...? 

JON - due to (short for swns) 

if (also as a prefix, e.g., xox - if you say)‏ - אל 

this‏ אִיךי 

TPN - the other 

there is (short for x» nx - there is here)‏ - אִיכָא 

NN - say 

PX — yes 

UN — man, person 

nt - there is 

NON — woman 

"IDE"N - it was stated 

DIN - yet, still 


in accordance with the opinion of‏ — אַלִיבָּא 
D"oN - strong‏ 
apparently‏ — אלְמָא 
for what?)‏ - על "NBN - why? (xa‏ 
NIX — I‏ 
JN - we‏ 
TWX - (he) found‏ 
XDN - (he) came (the same root exists in Hebrew, e.g., Isaiah‏ 
;21:12 
o3 773 ANN‏ 1772 
NN - place‏ 
field, plain‏ - בָּאנָא 
N23 - gate‏ 
with‏ - 173" 
N"T73 - directly, explicitly‏ 
>J — (the) house of, school of‏ 
wa — bad, evil‏ 
Ny3 - raised a dilemma (wy: - a dilemma); needed, required‏ 
son of‏ - בר 
n3 - after‏ 
Nina - the last‏ 
by, near, in connection with‏ - 31* 
N31 - man (cf. ay in Hebrew)‏ 
inside, the middle of (x3 - in the middle of)‏ - 3 
N13 - color, way, manner‏ 
learn, study (xı = Gemara, Talmud)‏ - 71 
learn, study‏ - 073 
that, of‏ - 1 
wma - his wife (lit., of his house)‏ 
Naim - gold‏ 
place‏ דוּכְתָא 
No - similar to‏ 7 
"T1 - mine (17: - yours)‏ 
mine (35 - yours)‏ — דילי 
clean, pure‏ - 33* 
remembered‏ - 121 
N721 - ram, male‏ 
NDT) N271 ( - perhaps‏ 
similar, considered‏ - דמ 
this, after all (also as a prefix, ynm - didn't we learn in a‏ - הָא 


mishna? x»nm - isn't it 
taught in a baraita?) 
NITNO - now (short for xv» x; - this time) 
"Tij - each other 
117 - returned 
mg - was 
171 - that is (short for 173 הא‎ - it is this) 
הָיכִי‎ - how 
N21] - here 
הָי‎ - as follows, that 
הִלְכְתָא‎ - halakha, law, rule 
הנ‎ - 6 
הָשָתָּא‎ - now 
nn - there, elsewhere 
^21 - is it true that...? And when 


Pat - sold 

Jat - bought 

xr - zuz, dinar, money 
זוּטָא‎ — small 


Not - small 

PIRI - sometimes 

xpi - wind 

Tn - one (masc.) 

xT - one (fem.) 

new‏ - חַדְתָּא 

NIE - saw (cf. Hebrew nm) 
wn - is concerned 

saw (in Galilean Aramaic)‏ - מא 
Nan - wine‏ 

donkey‏ - חַמְרָא 

xmav - butcher 

Nayv - reason, taste 

N50 - added 

more, additional‏ - טפ 
added‏ - טָפִי 

am - gave 

day‏ - יומא 

learned‏ - יליף 

Nan? - orphan 


1 - כולי 
mp3 - in accordance with him (it)‏ 
like, when‏ - כ 


N? — not 
IN? — not; is it not true that...? negative mitzva, Torah 
prohibition 


N27? - there is not (short for x» לית‎ - there is not here) 
JW’? - language, expression, version 
לית‎ - there is not (short for rx x» - there is not) 
"ND - what 

who‏ - מאן 

arrived, reached‏ - מא 

"n - is it true that...? 

Nh — water 

"T2 - something, anything 

in any case, at any rate‏ - מִיהָא 

irh - in any case, at any rate 

nin - in any case, at any rate 

word, matter, item (cf. Hebrew ay)‏ - מִילָא 
word, matter, item‏ - מִילְתָא 

"12 - now, since 

xn - from where 

NJ2 - object, vessel 

NJNQD - shoe 

"?yn- eve 

ND3U מַעָלִי‎ - Shabbat eve (i.e., Friday) 
NXD — was able to 

"D - master, authority 

ND - city, place 

"n? - although 

bread‏ נְהָמָא 

nr) - descended 

10) - kept, guarded 

also‏ נמ 

30) - took, married 

p5) - went out 

mwa) - himself (mws - herself, etc.) 
vp] - took, held 

x20 - old man, elder 


720 - held, maintained 

enough‏ - סנ 

30 - went (the word wo, which literally means walking or 
passage and therefore the term for talmudic discourse is 
derived from this root) 

N70 - witness 

testimony‏ - סַהָדוּתָא 

end; latter (last) clause in a mishna or baraita‏ - סיפא 

70 - ascended 

JAY NXP70 - it enters your mind; could this enter your mind? 

Tay - did 

deed, case, incident‏ - עוּבְדָא 


entered‏ — על 

world‏ - עָלְמָא 
Nay - wool‏ 

bed‏ - פוריא 


part, half‏ - 375, פַּלְנָא 

xnj175 - dispute, controversy 

732 - broke, asked, objected 

KYW — obvious 

prayer‏ - צלוֹתָא 

prayed‏ — צלל 

necessary‏ - צַרִיכָא 

Np - an auxiliary verb used with the participle, which need not 
be translated, sometimes incorporated into the word that 
it modifies, e.g., wp = n% xp — says 

"Np - stands (short for sw»; cf. Hebrew op) 

x71? — leniency 

truth‏ - קוּשֶטָא 

vyp - killed 

nap — first 

"np — before, in the presence of (amp - before him, in his 
presence) 

xq? - biblical verse 

difficult‏ קעיא 

N31 - great, large (cf. Hebrew nn) 

1221 - the Rabbis, the Sages 

Um - ran 

om - loved 


xm - the All-Merciful (often means the Torah) 

NU"? - head, beginning; first clause in a mishna or baraita 
"n - raised a contradiction, cast 

different‏ - שאנ 

paw - abandoned 


NTU - threw 
"D — rendered 
שית‎ - six 


33U - lay down, died 

sky, heavens‏ - שָמִיא 

vw — good, nice, well 

NYU - permitted, began 

ND — come 

in - furthermore (short for Jin) 

Nnavn - conclusive refutation (lit. reply) 

n?n- three 

"on - eight 

Nn - taught (cf. Hebrew ayy; this verb also appears in other 
forms, e.g., yx »» - the Rabbis taught) 

npn - seized 

"jn - two (masc.) 

yn - answered, resolved a problem 

"mn - two (fem.) 


Chapter 9 
Guidelines for Talmud Study 


For many generations the Talmud constituted both the form 


and the substance of Jewish study. Children and adults, pupils 
in school, students in yeshiva, and men throughout their lives 
devoted their time to the study of the Talmud, and the 
greatest rabbinical scholars invested most of their spiritual 
energy in gaining a more profound knowledge of it. There is 
obviously no comparison between the level on which a 
beginner engages in the study of Talmud and that of a Torah 
scholar already well versed in the subject. What is surprising, 
however, is the ability of students on the most disparate levels 
of understanding and knowledge to study the Talmud 
endlessly, with ever-growing enthusiasm. 

There is no single method for studying the Talmud. 
Throughout the centuries, wherever Jews lived, they 
developed many systems of study and various styles of 
commentary. The attention to detail in their study varied 
widely. In principle, it is possible to study the Talmud again 
and again, constantly revealing new insights, but one must 
distinguish between primary study of the material, in order to 
achieve fundamental mastery of the subject matter, and all 
other levels of study, whose purpose is to gain deeper insight 
and understanding. 

Basic talmudic study is the foundation upon which a vast 
edifice of profound intellectual analysis and dialectical 
subtlety can be constructed. This primary stage of learning, 
referred to in many places as girsa or keria, involves the study 
of the plain meaning of the text. Only after the student 
achieves competence at that level can he begin on the road to 
more significant pursuits. 


THE TRANSITION FROM PASSIVE TO ACTIVE LEARNING 


The elementary study of the plain meaning of the text has one 
particular characteristic that distinguishes it from deeper 
study: it is essentially passive. The student seeks to understand 
the written text, its content and its significance, to the best of 
his ability. By contrast, deeper talmudic study, though it may 
follow any number of intellectual approaches, is essentially 
active. The student is not content merely to understand the 
material before him; he himself raises questions, based on the 
intellectual approach he has adopted, and attempts to answer 
them. His objective is to further the talmudic discussion. He 
may be seeking halakhic solutions to unsolved problems, 
investigating the fine points of Jewish law, probing a wide 
range of possible explanations of the text, or analyzing the 
general principles that guided the organization and redaction 
of the talmudic text. All these choices, however, are based on 
the assumption that the student is already familiar with the 
material being studied and capable of grasping its 
complexities. Advanced study may lead the student to new 
insights and a deeper understanding of the material. He may 
discover that the manner in which he had previously 
understood the subject matter was superficial or even 
mistaken. In any case, he must have a basic grasp of the 
material before he even begins “active” learning. 

The guidelines below are intended to assist the student 
during the first, passive stage of his study of the Talmud. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE BEGINNER 


For centuries the Talmud was taught orally, and that remains 
the preferred method in traditional Jewish education. The 
classes were usually small, and the students could ask 
questions and clarify the various problems. This system of 
instruction continued for several years, and students, even at 
the elementary stage, memorized huge amounts of material. 
This intensive study rendered the language of talmudic 
discourse one which the students easily understood. Even if 
they could not clearly formulate and express what they knew, 


they were nevertheless able to understand the material in the 
manner that one learns to understand a spoken language. 

In modern times, the situation has changed almost 
universally. With the exception of certain ultra-Orthodox 
Jewish communities, Talmud study today is significantly 
different than it was in earlier periods, both in terms of the 
amount of time devoted to it and in terms of the intensity and 
the effort dedicated to its study. Consequently, huge amounts 
of material are no longer memorized and therefore, different 
methods must be employed now in order to achieve the results 
achieved in the past: the ability to understand the plain 
meaning of the talmudic text. 


GUIDELINES: UNDERSTANDING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MATERIAL 


Since most tractates of the Talmud do not proceed 
systematically from simple to complex material and do not 
come with introductions explaining the basic principles 
underlying the subject, the student must become familiar with 
these principles before he begins a systematic study of the 
text. One of the simplest and most natural ways of acquiring 
crucial information with regard to the material to be studied is 
to study, or at least read, the mishnayot of the entire tractate 
before approaching the Gemara. For more advanced students, 
reading the appropriate chapters in the Mishne Torah of the 
Rambam can serve as an introduction to the talmudic material 
that they will study. Additional background material, dealing 
with the subject in general terms, may often be found in 
encyclopedias and other reference works. By studying the 
Mishna, the Rambam, and these secondary works, the student 
will gain familiarity with a significant portion of the 
background material, which will facilitate his understanding 
of the material under discussion. 


FAMILIARITY WITH THE LANGUAGE 


Although the Talmud is written in a mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic, the Aramaic should not constitute an insurmountable 


barrier for a student with a basic knowledge of Hebrew if he 
learns a relatively small number of key words. This Guide 
contains a glossary with a selection of basic Aramaic words for 
that very purpose. Learning these Aramaic terms, many of 
which should be familiar to one with a knowledge of Hebrew, 
will ease one’s path to understanding the text. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
TALMUDIC TEXT 


When approaching a particular passage in the Talmud, the 
student should ask himself, both as a factual question and as a 
study technique: What is the source of this passage? Is it part 
of the talmudic debate among the amora’im or is it a quotation 
from an earlier source? What is its function? Is it a question, a 
statement in support of a previously expressed opinion, a 
proof, or the beginning of a new subject? Knowledge of some 
fundamental principles and basic ideas of the talmudic 
dialectic will generally be sufficient to enable the student to 
approximate answers to these questions. Once the student 
arrives at a conclusion, he must then ascertain whether it is 
consistent with what follows in the text. If it is a question, 
where is the answer? If it is an answer, to what question? And 
so forth. At first it is enough for the student to try to follow 
the steps of the talmudic argument, even if he does not yet 
have a clear picture of the entire discussion. 


COMMENTARIES 


The student must take maximal advantage of the 
commentaries found on the page of the Talmud. He should 
turn to the commentaries after reading each passage. Indeed, 
Rashi’s commentary follows the sequence of the passages in 
the text. The beginner will often find that the commentaries 
that he consults anticipated his question, either by explaining 
a difficult term, translating an expression, or by explaining the 
significance and role of a particular expression. 


PRESERVING THE LINE OF THINKING 


The easiest talmudic texts are usually those where the 
argumentation is concise, direct, and without digression. 
However, there are few tractates or even chapters that are 
formulated in that way. The student must, therefore, expect 
frequent digressions from the subject, and relate to them as if 
they were bracketed off from the main text. If the Talmud 
enters into an analysis of an expression or subject tangentially 
introduced into the discussion, or if it pauses to resolve a 
problem that was raised incidentally, the student would be 
well advised to temporarily disregard this tangential passage, 
at least conceptually, and concentrate on the basic problem. If 
this tangential issue appears in the midst of a prolonged 
discussion, it is helpful to make a note, either written or oral, 
of the stage the argument had reached at the point of the 
digression, to avoid losing focus of the basic problem. It is 
very important to recapitulate and recall which of the Sages 
made a particular statement, what the question was, what the 
answer was, and the direction in which the discussion was 
heading. Wherever the argumentation is complicated, one 
ought to summarize the opinions point by point as he 
proceeds. Only an experienced student can follow a complex 
talmudic discourse with its attendant digressions and reversals 
without losing his train of thought. 


THE MORE ONE READS THE BETTER 


Since the Talmud is a “language,” with a style of its own, 
there is no better way to master it than through extensive 
reading and study. Even if one does not understand every 
word or idea, it is beneficial to persevere and read large 
amounts of material. By reading, one becomes accustomed to 
the style of talmudic thought and expression and gradually 
absorbs new concepts. In talmudic study quantity rapidly 
becomes quality. On this point the Talmud itself quotes the 
advice of one of the amora’im: “One should read the text and 
afterward understand its content, even though he may forget 
and he does not know what he is saying” (Avoda Zara 19a). 
Consequently, extensive reading facilitates understanding, 
even if its value is not always immediately apparent. 


REPETITION 


After the student has made his way through a particular 
section and understood it, he is well advised to review it and 
gauge his understanding in a second reading. This repetition 
not only helps the student retain what he has mastered, but 
also is of inestimable value in the subsequent study of new, 
related and unrelated, material. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AND FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Several basic assumptions underlie the talmudic debate. These 
assumptions are seldom articulated, although they constitute 
the foundation upon which the entire Talmud rests. Moreover, 
the rationales behind the arguments are not explained in the 
Talmud, but rather they are elucidated by the commentaries, 
either in works devoted to articulating talmudic principles or 
in the framework of their commentaries. 

Just as there are basic assumptions, there are also 
fundamental problems that are raised repeatedly in the 
talmudic discourse. These problems are similar and are 
formulated in a standard format. Once a student is familiar 
with these assumptions and problems, he will find it much 
easier to grasp the essential elements of the talmudic 
discussion. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The Sanctity and Significance of the Subject Matter 

The most fundamental premise of Talmud study is that the 
Torah must be understood to the greatest extent possible. The 
Talmud deals with many different subjects. Some are weighty 
issues of principle; some are fundamental laws that form the 
basis of the life of every Jew; some are practical problems 
requiring empirical solutions; others appear to be relatively 
trivial matters of everyday life, insignificant monetary 
problems, or minor discrepancies between customs. What they 
all have in common, however, is that they are “Torah.” 
Consequently, every problem broached in the Talmud, 


whether fundamental, incidental, or seemingly trivial, is 
treated with the utmost seriousness and subjected to the most 
penetrating scrutiny. All the problems arising in the discussion 
are, in principle, of equal standing and worthy of precise 
analysis. The quest for truth is its own justification. 

The talmudic Sages do everything in their power to pursue 
the path of truth, both in their Torah teachings and in their 
personal lives. Therefore, the statements of Sages throughout 
the generations are treated with extreme deference. Most 
talmudic discussions are based on the premise that a Sage 
weighs his words carefully. The presumption is that the Sage 
has spared no effort to draw correct conclusions and to express 
them accurately. Every argument and opinion expressed by 
the Sages is subject to close scrutiny. The same is true for their 
actions. Consequently, every opinion and argument must be 
understood and explained, even those ultimately rejected in 
the course of the halakhic process and even those proven 
incorrect. Clear analysis is always required; statements, even 
erroneous ones, must be properly articulated and vigorously 
defended. Every stage in the argument must be justified, and 
error and ignorance are never conceded without conclusive 
proof. 


Clarity and Completeness 

The statements of the Sages, particularly those statements that 
have undergone thorough editing and redaction, such as those 
appearing in the Mishna and important baraitot, are clear and 
complete. Therefore, when analyzing the talmudic text, one 
must not only analyze its content but he must also pay close 
attention to its style. The precision of the language employed 
requires the student to understand not only the simple 
meaning of the words but also the implications inferred 
through omission or indirect reference. Statements quoted in 
the Talmud are assumed to have been formulated as concisely 
as possible; it is also understood that the Sages did not repeat 
themselves unnecessarily. Therefore, one must explain cases of 
apparent repetition and, obviously, apparent  self- 
contradiction. Although several approaches can be taken in 
explaining the Sages’ statements, they must be systematically 


based upon these fundamental principles. 


Minimizing Differences between Opinions 

Although there are many disputes among the tanna’im and 
amora’im, nevertheless a constant and consistent effort is made 
to minimize the points of conflict as much as possible. This 
approach is rooted in the aforementioned assumptions, i.e., 
that the authors of all statements cited in the Talmud 
expended every effort to ensure the accuracy of their 
conclusions, and that the parties to the dispute reached their 
respective conclusions by employing identical logical 
approaches with equal acumen. Therefore, it is only 
reasonable that the differences between the opinions voiced by 
the disputants should be minimal, and any interpretative 
assumption that narrows the gap between conflicting opinions 
is viewed as the most natural approach, until categorically 
proven otherwise. Consequently, the Talmud attempts to show 
that apparently contradictory quotations do not necessarily 
differ from each other, and no effort is spared in the search for 
common ground between them. All sources quoted are 
considered complementary, so that one may use one source 
either to challenge or to confirm another, unless proof is 
provided that they differ in context or approach. Therefore, 
particularly within the dialectic, the Talmud often fuses 
various lines of thought and halakha, even those whose 
internal connection is not immediately obvious. Nevertheless, 
we accept all available talmudic materials as fact, and seek to 
unify them all into a single entity. 


Precise Argumentation 
Each argument in the talmudic debate is analyzed in the 
minutest detail and must be proven. Each statement in support 
of the original argument must also be analyzed minutely, and 
will be rejected if doubts or errors are revealed. However, this 
principle also applies to the refutation itself; it, too, must be 
well founded and accurate. Therefore, the purpose of the 
debate is to achieve the highest possible degree of precision in 
analyzing each proof. 

The criteria for validating an argument are not obvious. In 


theory, an opinion or hypothesis may itself be logical and 
reasonable. However, reasonability is not conclusive proof. It 
is, though, a significant consideration in assessing an 
argument or in a conflict over an interpretation, particularly 
in relation to a halakhic decision. In the course of debate, 
however, before it is resolved, even far-fetched objections may 
be raised and forced explanations may be suggested, as long as 
they are not self-contradictory. 

The principle of the debate is therefore as follows: No 
opinion is considered to have been categorically proven if 
elements of difficulty, no matter how insignificant, remain; 
and conversely, no opinion is considered to have been 
conclusively refuted, even if serious difficulties have been 
raised with regard to that opinion, as long as there is some 
way, however forced, to defend it. A distinction must 
therefore be drawn between the veracity of an opinion or 
point of view, which requires absolute proof, and its 
coherency, which is a matter of judgment and is a factor only 
after the conclusion has been reached. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES WITH REGARD TO 
STATEMENTS OF THE AMORA'IM 


Sources 

Statements by the tanna'im that appear in the Mishna, and in 
most baraitot, are binding upon the amora'im. An amora may 
not, except in rare instances, dispute tannaitic statements. The 
Mishna and the baraitot, therefore, provide data, which the 
amora'im utilize, to cite proofs and raise objections. Similar, 
albeit more limited, significance is ascribed to the teachings of 
early amora'im or of later Sages acknowledged as the spiritual 
leaders of their generation. This principle is generally 
applicable in talmudic debate, although in the area of halakhic 
decisions it is not universally applied. 


Originality 

Statements by amora'im are generally expected to be original 
and not merely to reflect statements by earlier Sages, 
particularly tanna'im. This is because if it was already stated 


by a previous authority, it becomes an established, axiomatic 
truth and need not be repeated. Consequently, encountering a 
statement or dispute between tanna’im parallel to a statement 
or dispute between amora’im always poses a problem. If the 
tanna’im already said it, why did the amora’im repeat it? 


Consistency 


Statements Are Not Repeated 

When an amora makes a statement, he makes it only once. 
When he formulates a halakha or an opinion, he is aware of 
what he previously said and does not repeat a statement. 
Various Sages did, of course, repeat previous statements 
before different audiences and in other contexts, but such 
repetition was then explicit and deliberate. Whenever an 
amora repeats a statement without indicating that he is aware 
of doing so, the Talmud seeks an explanation. 


Consistency with All Views 

Given the inner unity of the halakha, every amora sought to 
keep his teachings and method consistent with all opinions. 
Supporting his views in that way was not necessarily crucial 
from a halakhic point of view, since one particular system 
must necessarily be taken as binding. But in essence, each 
amora tried to show that his approach did not contradict any 
opinion expressed by the tanna’im, and, to whatever degree 
possible, that it was also consistent with the teachings and 
interpretations of the amora'im. Obviously it was not always 
possible to avoid contradiction. Nevertheless, a large part of 
the talmudic debate is taken up with attempts to reconcile 
opinions to whatever degree possible, despite the considerable 
interpretative difficulties frequently entailed in those attempts. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Most of the fundamental questions, answers, objections, and 
solutions found in the talmudic debate are formulated in 
accordance with a standard technical terminology (see more 
extensively below, in the sections on mishnaic and talmudic 
terminology). Many of the basic questions, and their answers, 


are general in nature and recur frequently. 


Fundamental Problems of Interpretation 

The fundamental problems of interpretation are the basic 
questions asked by the Talmud about the sources upon which 
the statements of the tanna’im, particularly in the Mishna, are 
based. However, the Talmud also frequently seeks to reveal 
the sources of statements by amora’im. Sometimes these 
problems are raised as independent questions, requiring local 
answers, and sometimes they are posed to provide the 
necessary basis for elucidating another problem. 


THE SOURCE IN THE TORAH FOR A PARTICULAR LAW 


Such questions are usually introduced by questions like: “From 
where do we derive...?” “What is the verse?” etc., and the 
Gemara responds by citing a specific verse from the Bible or a 
more complex midrashic interpretation of a verse. 


The Reason for a Particular Law 

Such questions are usually introduced by the question: What is 
the reason? Their objective is to find the rationale for a 
halakha not found in the Torah, or a halakha based on logical 
considerations or on another halakha. 


The Author of a Particular Law 

Where unattributed halakhot are cited, the Talmud frequently 
seeks to reveal the identity of the tanna who authored the 
halakha in question by asking: “Who is the tanna?” or “Who is 
the author of the mishna?” and so forth. The Talmud answers 
those questions by either adducing a parallel statement 
attributed to a particular Sage or by attempting to deduce its 
authorship in other ways. 


Factual Contexts 

Sometimes a statement being analyzed is phrased in general 
terms, and its context is unclear. The Talmud then attempts to 
elucidate the precise, practical application of the general 
statement. 


Ambiguous Terms and Expressions 
The Talmud also explains difficult and unfamiliar terms and 
ambiguous or vague statements and expressions. 


SECONDARY PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


Contradictions 

After the Talmud has analyzed and clarified the initial, 
fundamental problems, it turns to secondary difficulties that 
arise only in particular circumstances. The Talmud at times 
draws attention to contradictions, real or apparent, between 
parallel sources: unattributed mishnayot or statements 
attributed to one of the Sages. The terminology employed to 
introduce questions about such seeming contradictions is 
classified under the general category of “raising a 
contradiction between statements.” Sometimes the 
contradiction between the sources is immediately apparent; 
sometimes it is obvious only after lengthy analysis. Two basic 
resolutions are offered by the Talmud to problems of this kind. 
The first is proving that the two statements were made by two 
different Sages. In this way the two statements constitute a 
dispute, not a contradiction. The second resolution explains 
that the two sources refer to distinct cases. 

From a methodological standpoint, the Talmud prefers the 
second approach, since it completely resolves the 
contradiction rather than merely redefining it. However, this 
type of solution sometimes involves a forced interpretation. It 
is, nevertheless, the preferred resolution in a contradiction 
within one source, but it is also employed when different 
sources are being compared. There are cases where the 
difference between the opinions is readily apparent and easily 
proved. There are also differences between Sages in their 
approach to this type of problem, some employing one 
resolution more frequently than the other. 


Repetition 

Sometimes a particular source appears to be repetitive, and an 
individual subject seems to recur several times in slightly 
different forms. The Talmud investigates the reason for such 


apparent repetitions, both in tannaitic and amoraic sources, 
using specific terminology classified under the general heading 
of “it is necessary.” It seeks to show that two apparently 
similar statements could not be inferred from one another 
because each contains some unique nuance. There are, 
however, other cases where the repetition is ascribed to the 
standard style of the Mishna or to the way the text was edited. 


Lack of Originality 

When the Talmud attacks a statement for telling us nothing 
new, it usually posits that the case is obvious, self-evident, and 
unnecessary, because it is based either on previously 
established general principles or on clear and self-evident 
premises. The Talmud frequently raises this objection with 
regard to statements by amora'im and their interpretations of 
earlier statements. Here too, the usual response is in the form 
of “it is necessary," showing that the statement is not self- 
evident, either because it comes to answer a specific question 
or because without it we might have arrived at a different and 
erroneous conclusion. In such circumstances the terminology 
frequently used is: *It might have entered your mind to say 
X...therefore the statement comes to teach us Y." 


Incorrect Order 

Sometimes the Talmud probes a flaw in the logical sequence 
of a source where, for example, a conclusion is premature or 
where an individual case is presented before the general 
principle. Occasionally the connection between statements is 
unclear or a legal ruling is stated without introduction or 
without foundation. Such problems are sometimes resolved by 
emending the source, or by providing an explanation that 
underscores the connection between the seemingly unrelated 
matters. 


CLARIFICATION OF POINTS OF LAW 


The amora'im constantly seek to clarify the implications of the 
principles and conclusions that emerge in their discussions. 
These clarifications fall into two main categories: practical 


problems that arise in everyday life and require practical 
solutions, and hypothetical problems, many of which are 
raised only to analyze fundamental concepts. The terminology 
used by the Talmud when introducing both types of problems 
is the language of dilemma. Of these two main categories, the 
hypothetical problems are more common. 

The Talmud usually resolves these problems by citing a 
source from a mishna or from a baraita that provides either 
the answer or the basis from which a conclusion with regard 
to the problem may be drawn. Sometimes, rather than refer to 
an early source, the Gemara proposes a resolution to the 
dilemma by applying a solution proposed by one of the Sages, 
either in response to a query or as part of an argument. The 
posing of dilemmas is one of the most important techniques in 
the talmudic dialectic. Not only does it provide solutions to 
practical, concrete questions, but it also helps to provide 
access to the profound halakhic and logical construct that 
comprises the basis of the talmudic dialectic. 

To understand the manner in which these problems are 
treated, it is important to remember the following general 
principle: The talmudic method invariably prefers to pose 
questions in a concrete rather than an abstract form. However, 
the concrete cases that are chosen are those that have the 
potential to shed the most light with regard to the unstated 
principles at issue. This is why problems connected with 
remote, borderline, or even seemingly impossible situations as 
well as past and non-recurring events are discussed with the 
utmost seriousness. Frequently, a problem is considered in a 
more abstract manner after its various aspects have been 
analyzed, and the basis and origin of the halakha have been 
clarified. 


CLARIFICATION OF POINTS OF VIEW 


When a dispute between two authorities emerges, the Talmud 
exhaustively analyzes the differences between their opinions. 
The terminology used varies in accordance with the nature of 
the analysis. Some discussions begin with the question “With 
regard to what do they disagree?” Others begin: “What are the 


practical differences between them?” Besides questions of this 
kind, the Talmud also attempts to organize the seemingly 
disparate statements of various scholars into a conceptual 
structure in which a single fundamental principle is their 
common basis. 

One of the most widespread approaches employed in the 
analysis of opinions is to pursue the debate until all of its 
elements have been fully probed. This technique is most 
frequently applied in disputes between tanna’im. When 
different opinions are quoted in the Mishna, they are usually 
not accompanied by the rationales for their differing views. 
Sometimes only one point of view is explained, and sometimes 
only a fragment of their exchange is cited. In those cases and 
many others, the Talmud tries to reconstruct the debate 
between the tanna’im, by conjecturing what each of the 
tanna’im would have replied to the objections, claims, and 
arguments of the other. By continuing analysis of the debate in 
this manner, whether the subject is a claim presented as a 
supposition or a midrashic explanation of a biblical source, the 
Talmud offers a more complete understanding of the differing 
opinions. Conversely, this method is sometimes employed to 
narrow the difference between the parties, ultimately reducing 
it to a subtle point of ideological dispute. The Talmud also 
applies the technique described above to disputes between 
amora'im. In some cases the argument continues with 
additional claims that could have been exchanged between the 
disputants: “X could have said to you...Y could have said to 
you...” In other cases the Talmud cites other sources or raises 
hypothetical problems and seeks to apply the opinions of the 
disputants to them. 


Chapter 10 
Mishnaic Methodology 


Talmudic analysis does not exist in a vacuum. The Mishna 


and other tannaitic literature, Tosefta and baraitot, are primary 
source material for talmudic discussions and analyses. The 
statements and opinions of the amora’im, which constitute the 
Gemara, closely follow the statements of the tanna’im both 
chronologically and geographically, and the authors of the 
Mishna utilize techniques similar to those later utilized in the 
Gemara. Consequently, a comprehensive system of principles 
of argument and exegesis was already consolidated during the 
mishnaic period and provided the basis for the debates 
between the Sages of the Talmud. Some of these principles 
were explained once, or more frequently, in the Talmud, but 
others, due to their inherent simplicity as far as the Sages of 
the Talmud were concerned, were explained only in talmudic 
commentaries that appeared centuries later. The student of 
Talmud must familiarize himself with these principles in order 
to grasp the fundamental axioms of the talmudic debate. The 
next section of this Guide contains a select list of those 
principles. It should be noted that not all of them appear in 
tannaitic literature with a fixed terminology; indeed, some are 
presented here in later, even modern, terminology, and are 
formulated differently in different sources. 


TOOLS FOR INTERPRETING THE MISHNA 


One may not derive from general statements - 1172311 מן‎ 0°97 PN. 
When a general statement is made in the Mishna using the word “all,” 
e.g., Women are exempt from all time-bound, positive mitzvot, it is 
not to be understood as an absolute statement without exception. It is 
possible that there are one or more exceptions to a statement phrased 
in that manner. The reason for this is that general statements of this 
type were formulated primarily to facilitate memorization and not as 
ironclad legal principles. 


The Mishna is not sequential - ?מש‎ 770 PX. The order of the 
mishnayot or the tractates may not be used to establish legal 
principles. Sometimes a statement appearing in an earlier mishna is in 
fact a later and more authoritative source. Conclusions may likewise 
not be drawn from the order of the mishnayot. However, as far as the 
principle “an unattributed mishna followed by a dispute” is 
concerned, there are authorities who maintain that the mishnayot in a 
particular tractate are sequential, but certainly not those in different 
tractates. 


Exaggeration - N2Dnà. The tanna'im sometimes use exaggerated 
expressions, not intended to be taken literally. Sometimes the 
exaggeration is clear from the subject matter (e.g., a fledgling in its 
shell, Beitza 4a) and sometimes an analysis of the real situation reveals 
the exaggeration (see: Numbers, p. 141). 


Accuracy, exactitude, precision - pi’. The tanna’im are not always 
particular about the accuracy of small details and sometimes omit a 
minor point or an insignificant number. This occurs most frequently in 
arithmetical calculations, which are not consistently precise. This lack 
of precision is, however, always limited by two general principles: the 
scope of the detail omitted is insignificant, and the imprecision leads 
to a stricture, not to a leniency. 


Repetition - ff]. A tanna frequently states a particular halakha more 
than once. Sometimes he repeats the statement in its original context, 
and he sometimes raises it incidentally in another context. Four 
reasons are commonly suggested as to why a tanna might repeat a 
particular halakha: (1) When the halakha is not self-evident and has 
some distinctive feature; the tanna has a particular affinity to this 
halakha, and he seeks opportunities to repeat it. (2) When the halakha 
is cited a second time, it contains an additional element not 
mentioned on the first occasion; since it was necessary to mention this 


new element, the entire halakha is repeated. (3) Sometimes the tanna 
repeats a well-known halakha for the purposes of linguistic or topical 
comparison with a series of other halakhot; since he is teaching a 
sequence of analogous halakhot, he repeats a statement that was 
already stated. (4) The tanna occasionally repeats a halakha where it 
does not require an unduly lengthy exposition; since he mentioned the 
subject anyway, he mentions the previously stated halakha. 


A novel or exceptional case - .חידוש‎ It is a practice among tanna'im 
to mention an unusual or anomalous halakha at the beginning of their 
treatment of a given subject. The reason for this is either because the 
unusual case is derived from the biblical text through a special form of 
exegesis and cannot be immediately understood from the plain 
meaning of the text, or because there is some novel element in that 
particular halakha. Having dealt with the unusual case first, the tanna 
frequently then returns to the principles governing the entire subject 
under discussion. This technique is especially common at the start of a 
major topic or a new chapter. 


General statements and particular laws, and their sequence - 

nyns. When a tanna begins a mishna with a‏ )09 ,כַלְלִים וּפֶרְטִים 
general statement or a series of general statements, he sometimes‏ 
continues with a detailed exposition of his first general statement,‏ 
explaining each general principle in turn. Sometimes, however, he‏ 
reverses the order, providing details of the last principle first and then‏ 
returning to analyze the details of principles mentioned earlier. These‏ 
variations are of no halakhic significance. Similarly, at times the tanna‏ 
mentions the number before stating the principle, as, for example, in‏ 
the mishna that begins: There are four primary categories of‏ 
damage... (Bava Kamma 2a). Sometimes, however, he begins by‏ 
stating the principle and then mentions the number, as, for example,‏ 
in the mishna that begins: A woman is acquired in marriage in three‏ 
ways (Kiddushin 2a). These variations, as noted above, are of no‏ 
halakhic significance.‏ 


Incident - TWYN. Tanna’im frequently cite incidents or events that 
occurred, either as a source for a particular halakha, or as additional 
proof of the validity of a logical inference. The significance of these 
incidents is great, bearing in mind the general principle: Great is the 
proof cited from an incident. The underlying assumption here is that a 
Sage would not act in a particular manner unless the halakha upon 
which his action was based was entirely clear and not dependent on 
logical reasoning alone. Generally the halakha is decided in 
accordance with the conduct of the Sage in the particular incident. In 
contrast, there are occasions where the incident appears to contradict 


the halakhic principle previously cited and the Gemara asks: Did the 
mishna cite an incident to contradict? In those cases the Gemara 
either emends the text of the mishna or seeks circumstances 
reconciling the incident and the halakha. 


Mishna in its own context - בַּמקומָהּ‎ MWN. There is a general 
principle that a mishna that appears in the context of primary 
treatment of its topic has greater halakhic authority than an opinion 
expressed in a mishna that appears outside that context. Often, a 
certain halakha, due to the manner in which the mishnayot were 
ultimately redacted, appears in mishnayot that deal with other issues. 
Sometimes, indeed, a topic is discussed in two different places and 
two different opinions are expressed, or it appears with variant 
readings or differing opinions. In those cases, the authority of a 
mishna cited within its own context is stronger than that of a mishna 
cited outside its own context. The assumption is that the Sages who 
were dealing with that specific topic were certain to have analyzed it 
in greater depth than did the Sages for whom the subject was 
incidental to their primary focus. 


Order of the opinions cited - הדעות‎ 170. When opinions of 
individual Sages are cited in the mishna, and also generally speaking 
in the Talmud, whether or not the opinions quoted disagree, the 
statements are usually cited in chronological order, with the opinion 
of the earlier Sage appearing before that of the later Sage. This 
principle is not always observed. However, when it is not, there is 
always a specific reason, i.e., the opinion of the authority cited later 
reflects the original opinion of the authority cited first, the 
circumstances being that the authority cited earlier changed his 
opinion, whereas the authority cited later maintained his original 
opinion. Sometimes the opinion of a later authority is presented first, 
in order to underscore that this opinion should be accepted. There are 
also occasions where the author of the mishna alters the chronological 
order of statements in order to organize the subject matter in a more 
coherent manner. In addition, whenever a dispute between 
contemporary tanna’im whose opinions are frequently cited together 
in the mishna is quoted, there is a standard order in which their 
names appear, either in accordance with their prominence or their 
age. In the particular case of disputes between Beit Shammai and Beit 
Hillel, Beit Shammai are always quoted first because the Sages of Beit 
Hillel deferred in humility to those of Beit Shammai. Wherever a 
mishna alters the standard order in which opinions are cited, the 
Gemara probes the rationales for that change. 


Grouping of various halakhot - M377 צרוּף‎ 


Frequently, as a result of a discussion concerning one particular‏ .שונות 
halakha, the Mishna cites another unrelated halakha or a series of‏ 
halakhot. There are three basic reasons for this grouping of halakhot:‏ 
The halakhot may have a common characteristic, e.g., they are all‏ )1( 
rabbinic decrees. (2) The halakhot, although unrelated in terms of‏ 
subject and ruling, may share a common terminology. (3) The‏ 
halakhot may be cited together, even in cases where their legal status‏ 
is different, because they generally share a common legal status, e.g.,‏ 
a deaf-mute, an imbecile, and a minor; a woman, a slave, and a minor.‏ 


Two matters taught together - 07727 "JÙ 

If the tanna teaches two halakhot together, whether they‏ .הַשָנוּיים יחד 
relate to the same issue or were cited together for some other reason,‏ 
an attempt is made to draw a parallel between them, as the tanna‏ 
would not have cited them together if they were not similar.‏ 


Beginning of a tractate - N29 n7"rm. Although the internal order of 
the various tractates may differ, there are nevertheless certain basic 
principles governing how tractates begin and the general order they 
follow. Where the subject under discussion is time based, the tractate 
is usually organized chronologically. But even in those tractates, and 
all the more so in tractates dealing with subjects in which chronology 
plays no role, the Mishna prefers to begin the tractate with novel 
subject matter or matters of special interest. Sometimes a tractate 
begins with a topic that not only appears to be an inappropriate 
beginning to treatment of the general subject, but is also particularly 
complicated, in order to pique the student’s interest and curiosity. 
Some tractates begin with a particularly novel halakha, and not with 
one that could provide the basis for a systematic and logical study of 
the subject. Particular care is also taken at the beginning of a tractate 
to avoid topics that involve the use of unseemly language. 
Euphemisms are often employed to circumvent the problem. 


He taught and omitted - "tU N)n. The Mishna does not cite all 
examples of a given halakha. The Mishna frequently cites a series of 
cases yet omits other, equally relevant, ones. The Gemara's expression 
for this practice is: Does the tanna need to go around like a peddler, 
enumerating each particular detail? Indeed, even when a mishna's 
style might create the impression that nothing was omitted, e.g., when 
it states: The difference between X and Y is only..., it does not 
necessarily enumerate all the cases. However, in order to assert that 
the list cited by the tanna is incomplete, there must have been at least 
two items omitted. 
RULINGS 


Prohibited - .אָסוּר‎ When the term “prohibited” appears alone, it 
means that the action is prohibited, though the prohibition is often of 
rabbinic origin. However, when the term “prohibited” appears 
together with the term “permitted,” one can draw no conclusion with 
regard to the nature of the prohibition, as it is merely cited in contrast 
to the other term. In that case, it is frequently a prohibition by Torah 
law, accompanied by a punishment by Torah law, e.g., an object that 
is prohibited to eat but from which it is permitted to derive pleasure. 


Permitted - D). “Permitted,” when it appears in the Mishna, applies 
only to the particular halakha under discussion, and not as a general, 
comprehensive license. Therefore, it is possible that a particular 
action, which the mishna permitted, is only permitted in terms of the 
halakhot of Shabbat but prohibited on other grounds. This caveat is 
sometimes articulated in the mishna, but often it is left unexplained 
and must be inferred from the context. Permitted is the converse of 
prohibited. Consequently, when the tanna declares one aspect of a 
case to be prohibited, stylistically, he will declare the opposite aspect 
to be permitted, even if, in that context, permitted is neither entirely 
appropriate nor accurate. It is also possible that an action deemed 
merely permitted is praiseworthy, a mitzva. 


Liable, guilty, culpable, obligated - Jn. This word has several 
meanings, depending on context. In monetary matters it means that 
one of the parties to a dispute has been found liable and must pay the 
sum decided by the court. Where the context is fulfillment of a 
particular mitzva, when one is said to be obligated to perform a 
certain action it means more than he needs to or is commanded to do 
so. The term here expresses an absolute obligation to act in a certain 
manner. Where the context is the violation of a prohibition, the term 
means that the person is guilty of committing a transgression, usually 
one that involves bringing a sin-offering. Sometimes, indeed, the text 
clearly indicates: He is liable to bring a sin-offering. In any case, the 
term in this context means liable to receive whatever punishment is 
entailed by the breach of the particular mitzva, whether the 
punishment is court imposed or at the hands of Heaven. 


Exempt - 1109. It is the opposite of liable and both expressions are 
juxtaposed throughout tannaitic literature. The word exempt has 
various meanings, depending on the context. In monetary matters, it 
means that the defendant is exempt from payment. In ritual matters, it 
means that a person has no liability, that he is not liable to bring an 
offering, or that he is not liable to receive court-imposed punishment. 
It should be borne in mind that, particularly in the halakhot of 
Shabbat, but in other areas as well, in most instances, the term exempt 


means: One is exempt from punishment, but the action is prohibited. 
Only rarely does it mean: One is exempt and the action is permitted. 
The essence of the concept is that one who performs a given action is 
not liable for punishment, but not necessarily that the action itself is 
permitted ab initio. 


Must - .צריך‎ The word expresses an obligation incumbent upon a 
person ab initio. It is not as strong as the term “obligated” and there 
are cases where, even if one did not do what he must he fulfilled his 
obligation. Sometimes the Sages say that one must perform a certain 
action, but circumstances prevent one from doing so. In that case 
some Sages maintain that, since the action cannot be performed, the 
necessity to perform it is revoked; whereas others maintain that since 
the action cannot be performed, it is a case of: He must, but there is 
no recourse. 


Liable to receive the death penalty - מִיתָה‎ >y. In tannaitic 
literature this expression is not always meant to be taken literally. It 
does not necessarily mean that the person has committed an offense 
carrying the death penalty, but rather that he has committed a very 
serious transgression and that his punishment 

will be severe (see: The verse ascribes to him, p. 141). 


His act was without effect - 0179 wy .לא‎ There is a difference 
between the two negative expressions: His act was without effect, and: 
It is invalid. Generally speaking, the former expression asserts that the 
action under discussion had no halakhic significance at all and is 
considered as if it never took place. However, the expression: lt is 
invalid, sometimes means that the action under discussion is invalid 
by rabbinic law but may have some halakhic validity by Torah law. 
Some Sages distinguish between: His act was without effect, and: His 
act was completely without effect, the latter being an even more 
emphatic disqualification. Another term that is more emphatic than: 
His act was without effect, is the expression: It is not..., e.g., It is nota 
bill of divorce, is a total repudiation of the validity and effect of the 
divorce and much more powerful than: The bill of divorce is invalid. 
These distinctions have broad halakhic implications. 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE MISHNA 


Rabbi X said - "3775 ^31 "DN. There is a difference between this 
phrase and the phrase: N "175 רב‎ , which in translation means the 
same thing. The first expression introduces an undisputed statement 
by the Sage quoted, whether it was an original statement by that 
particular Sage or whether it was a traditionally accepted statement 
from a previous generation. On the other hand, the second expression 


has the connotation that there are those who disagree with him, even 
though the statements and arguments of those who disagree with him 
do not necessarily appear in the same context. 


Ben X - "0175 Ja. When a Sage is referred to as ben, son of X, e.g., ben 
Zoma, ben Azzai, rather than Rabbi X, it means that the Sage quoted 
did not receive rabbinical ordination or that at the time he made the 
statement cited he did not yet have the title Rabbi. 


Those who discussed before the Sages - חְכָמִים‎ 97 T3. Based on a 
tradition cited in Sanhedrin 17b, this phrase refers to the Sages Shimon 
ben Azzai, Shimon ben Zoma, Shimon HaTimni, Hanan HaMitzri, and 
Hananya ben Hakhinai, who were great Sages but were unordained 
when they made the statements introduced with this phrase. 


Aherim say - DIN DNN. Statements introduced by the phrase: 
Aherim, “others,” say, are attributable to Rabbi Meir. At one stage, as 
punishment meted out to Rabbi Meir by Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel, 
it was decided that some of his statements would not be cited in his 
name, but would be attributed to Aherim (see next entry). 


Some say - D'Y» .יש‎ It is traditionally understood that when this 
expression appears in a mishna or a baraita it refers to the statements 
of Rabbi Natan (the Babylonian), who was punished by Rabban 
Shimon ben Gamliel and whose statements were subsequently cited 
without attribution (see previous entry). 


Earlier version of the Mishna - MWN) iJUn.One occasionally 
encounters a comment in the Mishna itself that certain statements in it 
are in accordance with the opinion of a mishna from an earlier 
collection. However, it is cited differently by later Sages, in the 
Mishna of Rabbi Akiva, or in the final version of the Mishna. That is 
because even before Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi redacted the Mishna, 
collections of the statements of the tanna’im existed. On several 
occasions, the Talmud works under the assumption that there were 
various strata of earlier redactions of the Mishna in order to explain 
why the halakhot that appear adjacent to one another in the Mishna 
are repetitious, contradictory, or inappropriately grouped. The 
explanation may be that one mishna originated in the earlier version, 
and a later mishna was inserted afterward. The general principle at 
work here is: The mishna did not move from its place, i.e., the later 
Sages did not expunge the earlier mishna; it remained intact. That was 
because the students were already familiar with the earlier mishna, 
and the later Sages added statements to revise its halakhic and 
practical conclusions. 


Final version of the Mishna - MNN mn. This refers to the 
statements of the Sages cited in later versions of the Mishna, where 
their later opinion differs from the earlier opinion, in contrast to the 
earlier version of the Mishna (see previous entry). 


Unattributed mishna - MWN OND. This expression is used to describe 
either an entire unattributed mishna, or a section thereof, that was 
preceded or followed by an attributed dispute between individual 
Sages. The fact that a mishna cites an unattributed opinion does not 
necessarily prove that it is the consensus opinion of all the Sages. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is the opinion of an individual Sage. In all cases, 
though, its significance lies in the fact that Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi 
ascribed it particular significance, and cited it unattributed in order to 
indicate that he considered it authoritative. There are, in fact, later 
authorities, the Rambam in particular, who consistently follow the 
opinion of the prominent amora Rabbi Yohanan, and almost invariably 
rule in accordance with the opinion cited in an unattributed mishna, 
even where several conflicting opinions exist. The Gemara 
distinguishes between an unattributed mishna that is uncontested and 
an unattributed mishna followed by a dispute. In the latter case some 
authorities maintain that the halakha is not in accordance with the 
opinion cited in the unattributed mishna. In the detailed questions of 
what constitutes an unattributed mishna followed by a dispute, and 
what constitutes an undisputed unattributed mishna, there are several 
different opinions among later authorities. 


An unattributed mishna is in accordance with the opinion of 
Rabbi Meir - ano 

There is a general principle in the Talmud that‏ :השנה רבל מאיר 
attributes unattributed mishnayot to Rabbi Meir, since Rabbi Yehuda‏ 
HaNasi tended to rely on traditions formulated by Rabbi Meir and his‏ 
school. The commentaries on the Mishna assert that in those frequent‏ 
instances where, with regard to an unattributed mishna, the Talmud‏ 
asks: According to whose opinion is the mishna taught? the Sages of‏ 
the Talmud received a tradition that this particular mishna was not‏ 
according to the opinion of Rabbi Meir.‏ 


On that very day - 03 .בו‎ When this expression is used without 
elaboration, it refers to the day that Rabban Gamliel (11) was deposed 
as president of the Sanhedrin. On that day, many changes were 
instituted in the procedures in the study hall and many new halakhot 
were introduced. Testimony was also given on that day (see: Eduyyot) 
on previously unresolved matters. There are cases, however, where 
the expression: On that very day, refers to the day on which the 
eighteen ordinances were instituted (see Shabbat 1:4). 


Testimony - .עדוּת‎ The commentaries have a general principle that 
every halakhic statement cited in the form of testimony, e.g., Rabbi X 
testified that..., is the accepted halakha, because the Sage citing the 
testimony received the statement from authorities who issued these 
rulings on the authority of earlier tradition. The authority of a ruling 
based on testimony is greater than that of a logical inference. 


Eduyyot - niiTy. The mishnayot in tractate Eduyyot are especially 
authoritative, both because most of them represent personal 
testimonies of Sages with regard to halakhic rulings they had received 
from their teachers, and because the tractate was composed at a major 
assembly of eminent Sages and was accepted unanimously. Some 
authorities maintain that every statement in this tractate represents 
binding halakha, even where the statement runs counter to general 
halakhic principles. Support for this point of view may be drawn from 
the alternative title of the tractate, The Chosen, which reflects a play 
on the Hebrew term for testimonies, eduyyot, and the term for the 
highest quality lands, idiyyot. 


LANGUAGE OF THE MISHNA 


Both X and Y - .אֶחד... וְאֶחָד...‎ When a tanna cites several examples 
demonstrating the categories of people or objects to which a given law 
applies and uses the terminology: Both...and..., e.g., both great and 
small, both men and women, he cites the case that is, in his opinion, 
more obvious first and then cites the case that is more problematic. 


Truly they said - NX npg. Any law that is preceded by this 
expression is accepted as halakhically binding. Some authorities go so 
far as to say that it represents a halakha transmitted to Moses from 
Sinai. 


In what circumstances are these matters stated? - 0727 i723 
.אָמוּרִים‎ When a halakha in a mishna is followed by a statement by 
certain tanna'im, among them Rabbi Yehuda, limiting the application 
of that halakha employing the terminology: In what circumstances are 
these matters stated? In the following case..., the statement comes to 
explain the halakha, not to dispute it. There are exceptions, though, 
and there are cases where even those tanna'im use the expression: In 
what circumstances are these matters stated? to introduce a differing 
opinion. However, the restrictive expression: When is this the case? 
when employed by a tanna, always introduces an opinion disputing 
the previous statement in the mishna. 


And likewise - ]21. When a tanna states an additional halakha and 
precedes it with the term: And likewise, it may be inferred that the 
second halakha is identical to the one preceding it. 


The tense employed in the Mishna - דד‎ |b]. Particular attention 
must be paid in every case to the tense employed in a mishna. When a 
mishna formulates a halakha in the past tense, unless otherwise 
indicated by context, it is referring to an act that was already 
performed and is discussing the ruling after the fact, not whether or 
not it is permitted to perform that act ab initio. In contrast, when the 
mishna employs the present tense, it is ruling with regard to 
performance of that action ab initio. For example, the expression: 
Everyone performs ritual slaughter, means that everyone is permitted 
to perform ritual slaughter ab initio. In contrast, the expression: One 
who performed ritual slaughter, introduces a case where one already 
performed ritual slaughter and the mishna must decide whether or not 
the ritual slaughter was valid. Wherever the mishna deviates from this 
general principle in the use of tenses, it leaves itself open to the 
question why it employed a potentially misleading expression, and 


that question is almost invariably raised in the Gemara. Attention 
must also be paid to the use of the definite article. The definite article 
followed by the present tense does not necessarily indicate that the 
case being discussed is permitted ab initio. For example: One who buys 
wine from among the Samaritans, is the equivalent of: One who 
bought wine... Had the mishna sought to indicate through its use of 
the present tense that the case under discussion was in fact permitted 
ab initio, it employs the expression: A person may buy... 


Euphemism - ip) Hwy. The Sages of the Mishna and the Talmud 
made every effort to use polite language. Some sensitive matters are 
not mentioned by name, some are referred to by euphemisms, and 
sometimes these oblique references are themselves disguised. This 
technique is particularly striking at the beginning of the Mishna’s 
treatment of a topic, where avoiding a negative presentation is 
critical. Expressions stressing the invalidity of an act or a person’s 
guilt are avoided, whereas constructive and positive statements 
stressing the validity of an action are preferred, even if the result is a 
more lengthy formulation. 


Aramaic and Hebrew - .לשון אַרְמִית [עברית‎ In principle, the language 
used exclusively in the Mishna and in baraitot is Hebrew, with the 
exception of verbatim citations of individual remarks or quotations 
from documents. Consequently, virtually all Aramaic passages are 
integral passages of the Gemara and not a citation from a mishna or a 
baraita. 

There are some Hebrew passages in the Gemara; however, tannaitic 
sources are always in Hebrew. 


The language of the Torah and the language of the Sages - ji? 
.תורה וּלְשון חָכָמִים‎ As early as the talmudic era, Sages called attention 
to the fact that “the language of the Torah is different from the 
language of the Sages.” Much work has since been done by linguistic 
scholars in delineating the differences between biblical and mishnaic 
Hebrew. It is important to remember that these two stages in the 
evolution of the Hebrew language differ both in vocabulary and in 
syntax. As the Sages of the Talmud pointed out, there are particular 
differences in grammatical principles and in the formation of words. 
These differences are especially striking with regard to gender, where 
the language of the Mishna is based on principles different from those 
of biblical Hebrew. The reader should not, therefore, be surprised to 
encounter unusual word formations. 


Figurative language - .מְלִיצָה‎ The tanna'im sometimes employ 
biblical expressions for literary and stylistic reasons. These expressions 


should always be understood figuratively and not taken as fixed 
halakhic terminology. For example, in the mishna in tractate Pe’a 2:2, 
the biblical expression “The mountains that are cultivated by the hoe” 
(see Isaiah 7:25) appears. 


Numbers - 077307). Both the tanna’im and the amora’im tend to use 
numbers in manners that require elaboration. All small numbers and 
most large numbers that are not round numbers should be understood 
as precise, neither more nor less, unless the text specifically indicates 
otherwise. If the tanna uses two numbers together, e.g., three, four, or 
four, five, it is necessary to consider why he cited both, as that usage 
is contradictory, as, for example if the minimum requisite measure is 
three, it is not four. Usually the two numbers reflect two aspects of the 
same case. For example, the expression: Aged five, aged six, is 
explained as referring to a healthy child of five and a sickly child of 
six. If the tanna specifies two large numbers, particularly if he first 
uses the word “even,” it is necessary to clarify whether the reference 
is to any number ranging to the infinite, in which case the numbers he 
specified are not significant, or whether the reference is to a particular 
finite number, in which case the purpose behind the use of those 
particular numbers must be ascertained. There are certain numbers, 
e.g., 7, particularly in the Bible, 13, 40, 60, 300, 400, that are 
numbers not meant to be taken literally. 


The verse ascribes to him - הַכְּתוּב‎ VY .מַעָלָה‎ This expression in the 
Mishna and the Gemara: The verse ascribes to him credit as if... or 
The verse ascribes to him that.., means that in the case under 
discussion, one who performs a certain action will be judged in 
accordance with the biblical text. Generally, however, the biblical text 
should not be taken literally in those circumstances. It is to be viewed 
as providing general guidelines of ethical rather than halakhic 
significance. 


Is there proof from there? - .משם רְאִיה‎ This expression is usually 
used in the form of a question: Do you really seek to prove your point 
from there? Weren’t the circumstances there different? or: Hasn’t this 
proof already been refuted? The expression is sometimes used as a 
statement responding to that rhetorical question: Yes, indeed, there is 
proof from there, i.e., the very source that you employ to prove your 
point in fact proves the opposite. 


As it is stated - 79N)W. Authorities maintain that where the 
expression: As it is stated, is employed in the Talmud, the intention is 
to cite a verse that will serve as absolute proof. On the other hand, 
when the expression: Due to the fact that it is stated, is employed, the 


verse that follows is not intended as an absolute proof. Rather, it 
provides support of a less authoritative nature. 


Chapter 11 


Talmudic Terminology 


The Gemara does not give the impression that it underwent 


strict editing of the subjects that are discussed in it or of the 
internal connection between those subjects. It did nevertheless 
undergo the most precise and careful editing with regard to 
the technical terminology used in it to indicate or introduce 
questions and answers, observations of surprise and 
contradictions, problems and solutions. Each term has 
extremely precise significance and a clearly defined role in the 
talmudic debate. One can understand the Gemara properly 
only if one knows and understands this terminology. The more 
accurate one's understanding of these terms is, the clearer will 
be one's understanding of the subject under discussion, the 
development of the passage, and its exact content. 

Most of the dialectical terms found frequently in the 
Babylonian Gemara have been listed below, together with 
many key expressions from the Jerusalem Talmud and the 
halakhic and aggadic midrashim. Terms that occur only rarely 
in the Gemara have generally not been included. 

The terminology of the Gemara is discussed extensively in 
the classical works on talmudic methodology. Some 
expressions listed below have been interpreted differently by 
various scholars. In such cases, only one view has been cited 
here. 

A number of expressions listed below sometimes begin with 
an additional letter ד‎ ori. They will usually be classified under 
the first letter after the ד‎ or. In cross-references the additional 
letter appears in parentheses. 


א 


N3N - Lit., father. An honorary title given to several tanna’im, e.g., 


Abba Shaul, Abba Binyamin. The name of several amora’im, e.g., Rav 
(see Ta’anit 4b), Rabba (see Pesahim 40a). 


73N - However. An expression in tannaitic literature meaning: I 
accept your argument; however, the opinion that I am expressing can 
serve as a counterargument to the comparison that you are suggesting. 
Sometimes, in tannaitic literature, it means yes (see Eiruvin 30b). 


1? משמע‎ N? i"TmN 338 - He (it) teaches us in passing. An expression 
indicating that although a particular subject is not the main thrust of a 
talmudic statement, a related halakha can be derived from the manner 
in which the statement was formulated (see Berakhot 2a). 


..3 בְּ...ליפלוג‎ 7173" 1N - Rather than disagreeing with regard to X, 
let them disagree with regard to Y. This term introduces an 
objection to a previously suggested interpretation of a dispute 
between tanna’im. The objection is usually formulated as follows: 
Rather than differing with regard to case X, it would have been more 
reasonable for these tanna’im to disagree about case Y and thereby 
clarify the subject further (see Beitza 2b). 


MATIX NITR - On the contrary, lit., on the greater side. The Gemara 
presents an argument based on logic; it sometimes then seeks to refute 
this argument by showing that logic actually supports the opposite 
view, introducing the refutation with this term (see Shabbat 3b). See 
also: x39 

.מִסְתִּבְּרַא; SFP 3111 NTC)‏ 7979 לייא 


To which, lit, on which, statement/ part of the mishna/‏ - אֶהַיא 
baraita is this referring? Sometimes, when there is a comment in a‏ 
mishna, baraita, or amoraic statement and it is unclear to which of the‏ 
previous statements it is referring, in such cases, the Gemara may ask:‏ 
To which statement does this refer? (see Kiddushin 46a).‏ 


nn.‏ אומר... See:‏ - או אינו אֶלָא... 


And it says. Sometimes a mishna or a baraita cites two biblical‏ - וְאומַר 
verses in support of a previous statement; in those cases the standard‏ 
usage is n)... NWY... — As it is stated: verse Y, and it says: verse Z. The‏ 
Gemara may then ask: www», lit., What is: And it says? i.e., what‏ 
need is there to cite an additional verse, since the proof from the first‏ 
verse is sufficient (see Berakhot 2b)? The Gemara usually answers this‏ 
question by suggesting that one might be able to refute a proof based‏ 
solely on the first verse, and the second verse provides an additional‏ 
element rendering the proof more complete.‏ 


...מ אֶמְרִינֵן...או דִּילְמָא See:‏ - או דְּילְמָא... 


xnn’?IX - Establishing a mishna or a baraita as referring to a 
particular case or in accordance with a particular opinion. 


"INP דְּמִילְתָא‎ NINN - He/it/the tanna/mishna/baraita teaches the 
matter in the manner in which it typically occurs. Therefore, legal 
inferences cannot be drawn from the details specified in connection 
with this example (see Gittin 29a). 


YY? NTIN לְטעָמִייהוּ‎ TIX - He follows his line of reasoning (they 
follow their line of reasoning). The Gemara uses this expression 
when pointing out that the statement of one of the Sages in the case at 
hand is consistent with the same principle or line of reasoning that he 
articulated elsewhere (see Berakhot 13b; Pesahim 29a). 


OX - This term has two separate meanings: Due to, as in the 
expression ..:wW..»; — We issue a decree with regard to X due to Y 
(see Gittin 71a). Is that to say...? Do you really mean to say that...? 
(see Berakhot 33b). In this instance the word expresses spontaneous 
astonishment. It is frequently used when a reason given for a 
particular halakha does not seem to be logical. See also next entry. 


77) PWT? רוּכְלָא‎ 73 NIN אטו‎ - Is that to say that the tanna should 
have continued reckoning cases like a peddler? (see Gittin 33a). 
This is a sarcastic expression, dismissing a demand that the tanna 
enumerate every last detail. See also: שר‎ wm vU OND W NIN. 


NPN) APN הָכִי‎ NPN ^N) - (Rather) if it was stated, it was stated as 
follows. Sometimes, when an objection has been raised against an 
amoraic statement, the Gemara resolves this objection by suggesting 
that the remark of the amora was reported incorrectly, and must be 
emended: If the statement was made, it was made as follows (see 
Yoma 28a). 


"DIN (אל‎ - (As) if you say... This expression is used to prove a point 
by dismissing a counterargument raised against that point. By proving 
the counterargument false, the Gemara indicates that its original 
proposal must be correct: “If you disagree with what I am saying, you 
face the following difficulty...” (see Yoma 24b). See also: ...Nrn לא‎ ^x 
^20). 


NDZW MINN "N - See: ryhy. 


If so. An expression introducing an objection: If what was just‏ - אל הָכִי 
said is so, then the following objection can be raised (see following‏ 
entries).‏ 


If so, rather than teaching...let‏ - אי הָכִי X02575...)]N‏ וְלִיתְנִי בְּדִידָהּ 
him distinguish and teach the distinction within the case itself.‏ 


An expression introducing an objection: If the distinction that you 
suggest is valid, the tanna, rather than distinguishing between the 
mishna and a separate ruling on another subject, should have made an 
internal distinction in the mishna itself. As the tanna did not do so, it 
is reasonable to infer that the distinction is not valid (see Yevamot 
19a). 


^N - If so, then even...as well. An expression used by‏ הָכִי אֲפִילוּ...נַמַי 
the Gemara to refute an argument by showing that, if it were‏ 
accepted, it should be applicable even in cases where we know it is‏ 
not. If the contention just presented is correct, then it should apply‏ 
even to the following case...but, as we know, it does not (see Beitza‏ 
.אי הָכֵי מַאי אִירְיָא...אָפִילוּ...נָמִי 8b). See also:‏ 


INT 127771 721] אי‎ - If so, that which was taught... An expression 
used by the Gemara to introduce an objection to a proposed 
explanation or reconciliation of apparently contradictory mishnayot or 
baraitot. If what you say is correct, how can we explain the following 
tannaitic statement? (see Sanhedrin 85b). 


^N - If so why specifically X; the same‏ הָכִי NN‏ אִירְיא...אֲפִילוּ...נַמַי 
would hold true even for Y as well. An expression used by the‏ 
Gemara to refute an argument by showing that, if accepted, it would‏ 
prove more than was intended: If the argument just presented were in‏ 
fact correct, why did the Gemara teach specifically case X? It could‏ 
have accomplished the same had it taught case Y (see Beitza 8a). See‏ 
^N.‏ הָכִי אַפֵילוּ...נמִי also:‏ 


(As) if you do not say so... An expression used‏ - (q)אי‏ לָא NPN‏ הָכִי... 
by the Gemara to support an argument by pointing out the‏ 
undesirable consequences of its rejection: If you fail to accept my‏ 
argument, then you are faced with the following difficulty (see Bava‏ 
ONG.‏ אָמְרְתּ)... Metzia 5b). See also:‏ 


"ND NVVN ^N - If it was derived by inference, what of it? What 
difference is there if a halakha transmitted in the name of one of the 
Sages was not stated by him explicitly, but was inferred from another 
statement of his or from his conduct (see Berakhot 12a)? See also: ww? 
"IDIPN בְּפִירוּש איתְּמַר; מִכְּלְלָא‎ 


DI? אִמִינָא...קא משמע‎ muy PRIDAN (אִי‎ - (As) if it is learned from our 
mishna M I would have said...therefore he (it) teaches us. 
Sometimes the Gemara asks why a baraita or an amora made a certain 
statement which could have been inferred from the mishna. The 
Gemara may answer as follows: If I knew only what was taught in the 
mishna, I might have erred and interpreted the mishna incorrectly. 
Therefore, the baraita or the amora teaches us explicitly what was 


already alluded to in the mishna (see Shabbat 108a). 


NPN XN? משוּם הָא‎ ^N - If that is the reason, there is no conclusive 
argument, ie. your argument is inconclusive, because... This 
expression is commonly used when an amora seeks to prove that the 
first clause in a mishna must be interpreted in a particular manner in 
order to avoid rendering the latter clause superfluous. The Gemara 
answers: No, this argument is inconclusive and the mishna can be 
interpreted differently. The Gemara often continues: wp 7173) סיפא‎ NIN 
(see entry; see also Gittin 42a; Bava Metzia 100a). 


"nJ ^N - Alternatively, lit., if also. This term introduces an alternative 
suggestion, explanation, or answer. 


אי אמרת...; (ד)אי)... (As) if it enters your mind. See‏ - (אי N270‏ דֶעתְָּ(ד... 
.לָא NPN‏ 30" 


NI N'Up ^N - If it is difficult, this is difficult. Sometimes the‏ קשיא 
Gemara raises an objection based on a particular issue, while ignoring‏ 
a more serious objection that could have been raised. After the‏ 
Gemara successfully answers the first objection, it introduces the more‏ 
serious objection with this expression (see Beitza 9b, 10a).‏ 


ND ND ^N - If this baraita is taught, it is taught, and I cannot take 
issue with it Sometimes the statement of an amora is directly 
contradicted by a baraita. In those cases the amora often retracts his 
statement, saying: If it was taught in a baraita, it was taught, and I 
cannot take issue with it (see Moed Katan 4b). 


17? N'Y3"N - A dilemma was raised before them, before the Sages. 
This expression introduces a dilemma raised anonymously in the 
Gemara in which two alternatives are presented: Do we say X, or 
perhaps Y? (see: דִּילְמָא...‎ in... my מי‎ see also: wya (בָּעִי;‎ 


(NPN DPyZN (NON Mya ^N - If you wish, say instead... This 
expression is used to introduce an additional answer to a question, or 
an additional resolution to a dilemma (see Berakhot 3a). 


Nj? אִיבָּעִית אִימָא סבְרָא, אִיבָעִית אִימָא‎ - If you wish, cite a verse; if you 
wish, propose a logical argument. This expression is used by the 
Gemara to introduce two proofs for a particular argument, one from a 
verse and the other based upon logic (see Berakhot 4b). 


we TAYT דְעַבְדוּ) דְעָבִיד /איהו‎ WN) 3 - He (they) acted in accordance 
with the opinion of Rabbi X. The Sage(s) acted in accordance with 
the opinion of Rabbi X, whose opinion was not generally accepted (see 
Yevamot 121a). 


"T"N - Since. Sometimes, when part of a tannaitic source seems 


irrelevant or superfluous, and an amora wishes to explain this 
apparent irrelevance or superfluity, the Gemara may answer that the 
problematic section was included, or formulated in that manner, in 
order to maintain stylistic uniformity. Accordingly, the Gemara may 
state that the problematic section was formulated under the stylistic 
influence of another clause in the passage under discussion. 7x in this 
sense may appear in such expressions as NU נמי‎ Njn...N9"o "2005 "YIT N = 
Since the tanna wanted to teach the latter clause...he also taught the 
first clause (see Shabbat 30a). 


m"? NDAD NWT NUNT "TN - Since it is derived from a 
homiletical interpretation, it is dear to him. Sometimes a tanna 
raises a minor issue before raising a major one, and the Gemara 
wonders why he did so. Often the response is: Since the minor topic is 
derived through homiletic inference and is not explicitly mentioned in 
the Torah, it is especially dear to the Sage who cited it, and therefore 
he mentioned it first (see Bava Batra 108b). 


NU? POIT סִיפָא נָמִי.. .אִיידִי‎ TY) - Since he needs to cite the first 
clause of the mishna/baraita...he cites the latter clause as well. 
Where there appears to be an inconsistency between two parts of a 
mishna or a baraita, the Gemara sometimes explains that the latter 
part of the tannaitic statement was not meant to be strictly construed, 
but was merely a stylistic parallel to the first part: Since the tanna 
needed to cite the first part of his statement, he cited the latter part as 
well (see Bava Kamma 71b). See also: .אד‎ 


W777". NDW - The practical difference between them is... This 
expression is used by the Gemara when there is a dispute between 
Sages, but the practical ramifications of this dispute are not obvious. 
The Gemara, in explaining the distinction between their opinions, 
introduces its answer by saying that “the practical difference between 
the different opinions mentioned in the previous passage is as follows” 
(see Bava Metzia 15b). See also: nap xan xvn פָּלונִי‎ x my OND. 


"ANT NDN - There are those who say. This expression introduces an 
alternative version of the previous statement or passage (see Beitza 
13a). See also: xu». 


YIT NPN - Some raise it as a dilemma. This expression‏ ?8 מִיבָּעִיא 
introduces a rephrasing of a talmudic passage in the form of a‏ 
dilemma rather than that of a statement: Some Sages transmit the‏ 
contents of the‏ 

previous discussion in the form of a dilemma and its resolution (see 
Ketubot 2a). See also: wry. 


?*3u "U15n7 NPN - There are those who explain as follows. Some 


Sages suggest the following alternative rationale for the previously 
stated ruling (see Bava Kamna 56b). See also: nx: x». 


NJ? (12) MAT NPN - There are those who teach‏ 7317 73125 אַהָא... 
that which Rabbi X said concerning this... There is an alternative‏ 
version that applies the previously quoted amoraic statement to a case‏ 
other than the one to which it was initially applied (see Sanhedrin‏ 
28b).‏ 


NOTA לְהוּ‎ "mU NPN - There are those who raise it as a 
contradiction. This phrase introduces a variant of a previous 
discussion, in which the discussion is presented in the form of a 
contradiction between two tannaitic sources followed by an amoraic 
statement resolving the contradiction (see Rosh HaShana 27b). See 
also: "m. 


1122? NPN - It can be refuted... An expression used by the Gemara 
to introduce a refutation, in particular in cases of an a fortiori 
inference or an analogy (see entries in “Principles of Talmudic 
Hermeneutics”; Bava Kamma 5b). See also: nyy». 


Did the tanna go to‏ - אִיכְּפַל NIN‏ לְאֲשׁמוּעינן 

all that trouble just to teach us...? An expression used when a 
tannaitic source has been interpreted so narrowly as to refer to a very 
rare or unusual case, usually in order to resolve a challenge. The 
Gemara may object to this explanation, protesting that the tanna 
would not have gone to the trouble of discussing so unusual a case 
(see Bava Metzia 46a). 


NN - If we say. An expression used to introduce an assumption or 
an explanation that will be ultimately rejected (see Bava Metzia 12b). 
See also: xn». 


NIN - Say. An expression used to suggest an explanation or 
emendation of an unclear statement in the previous passage (see 
Sukka 32b). 


NIDN NWN - Say the opposite. This expression is employed when a 
mishna or a baraita derives two different halakhot from two verses 
dealing with the same subject. The Gemara comments: Rather than 
deriving halakha X from verse X and halakha Y from verse Y, it would 
seem more logical to say the opposite and derive halakha X from verse 
Y and halakha Y from verse X (see Bava Metzia 110b). See also: אִיפוך;‎ 
TYPPI .מוּחְלָפַת‎ 


NDD NWYN - Say the latter clause, i.e., read the latter case cited in 
the source under discussion, and then you will realize that your 
interpretation of the first clause is incorrect (see Beitza 23b). Similarly 


we find: רִישָא‎ xox - Say the first clause (see Berakhot 25a); and on rare 
occasions: מִצִיעְתָא‎ xw - Say the middle clause (see Yoma 17b). 


Say that... This expression introduces a statement‏ - ד OWN)‏ אִימוּר... 
limiting the application of the statement preceding it to specific‏ 
circumstances (see Pesahim 25b). It often appears in the form: www‏ 
nyny - Say that you heard Rabbi X express this‏ ליה »21^.., nynU 7n...‏ לִיה 
opinion in the following case, but where the case is different, did you‏ 
hear him express this opinion? (see Shabbat 124b).‏ 


(From) when? This question, used in tannaitic literature,‏ - (אַימְתִי(מַ 
may be either a straightforward request for information with regard to‏ 
the time frame for the observance of a particular halakha (see Berakhot‏ 
2a), or an expression limiting the application of a particular halakha‏ 
nna.‏ דְּבָרִים (see Megilla 5a). See also: iny‏ 


PN... = In this case yes; but otherwise no. An expression‏ ...לא 
introducing an argument (often later refuted) based on close analysis‏ 
of a previously quoted passage: The formulation of the passage leads‏ 
to the inference that in a specific case the law would be X, but in all‏ 
other cases the law would not be X (see Yoma 85b). See also: ...xayv...x7‏ 
EP‏ 


PN - Yes, it is indeed so. An expression used when conceding‏ הָכִי וָמִי 
a point (see Eiruvin 93b).‏ 


PPI NDI) אין וְלָאו‎ - Yes and then no and he remained uncertain as 
to the ruling in this case. Sometimes one of the Sages was not certain 
with regard to the answer to a question. In those cases the Gemara 
may state that he gave hesitant or even contradictory answers to the 
question, because the issue was unclear to him (see Shabbat 113a). 


I have derived only A, from‏ - תַלְמוּד לומר 732 732 NPN ^? PN,‏ א... 
where do I derive B? The verse states... An expression used in‏ 
halakhic midrash. When one law has already been derived from a‏ 
verse, and another law has yet to be derived through exegesis, the‏ 
Gemara may state: I have derived only law X that was stated in the‏ 
text; from where may I derive law Y? The verse states, either from a‏ 
superfluous expression in the same verse or from another verse: Derive‏ 
law Y from here (see Shabbat 27a).‏ 


312 718 PN - Needless to say. The matter is self-evident and need 
not be stated explicitly (see Moed Katan 5a). See also: זו וְאִין צריך לומר זו‎ 
"ni? 


.U PTPN - Is it not right that...An expression used to introduce 


the conclusion of an a fortiori inference: If the law in case X is A, is it 
not right that it should be A in case Y as well? (see Bava Metzia 95a). 


See also: A fortiori inference in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics,” 
p. 211. 


mmm אִינו‎ - Lit, It is not clear. An expression that appears in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, stating that a law based on a biblical text is 
unclear, i.e., that it is actually a rabbinic ordinance, even though it 
seems to be derived from a verse. 


^N - Is that so? Or: But that is not so! A term often used to express 
astonishment at a previous statement. The Gemara then seeks to show 
that the amora whose opinion was cited could not have made the 
statement attributed to him: That statement is incorrect. Consider the 
following... (see Moed Katan 20a). 


Reverse. Sometimes, when opinions are attributed to a pair of‏ - איפוך 
Sages in one context, and the opposite opinions are attributed to those‏ 
same Sages in another context, the Gemara may attempt to resolve the‏ 
contradiction by suggesting that the opinions attributed to these Sages‏ 
be reversed. Subsequently, however, the Gemara may reject this‏ 
pz? - Actually, do not reverse the opinions,‏ לא תיפוך suggestion, saying:‏ 
but instead explain as follows... (see Shabbat 120b). See also: =n‏ 
הַדְּבָרִים; no?mn‏ הַשׂיטָה 


DNDN NIDN) - (And) the opposite was stated. The original version 
of this statement is the opposite of what was stated here, and, 
consequently, the difficulty raised here is resolved (see Shabbat 76a). 


The opposite is (more) reasonable. An expression‏ - אִיפְּכָא מִסְתָּבֹרָא 
of astonishment with regard to a statement, the opposite of which‏ 
seems to be more reasonable (see Kiddushin 53b). See also: xx.‏ 


NJDN DYT Np?0 - This statement was necessary, as‏ ,איצטריך... 
otherwise it could enter your mind to say... This expression is used‏ 
by the Gemara in response to an assertion that a certain statement is‏ 
obvious and therefore unnecessary (see: yw»). The Gemara responds‏ 
by attempting to show that there are circumstances where the‏ 
statement is in fact necessary in order to avoid a potential‏ 


DD (see Rosh HaShana 25b). See also: אֶלָא...; מהוּ...‎ NIM NY 
NON TAYT דְּתַימָא...; סְלְקָא‎ 


The verse was necessary to teach us... The‏ - אִיצַטריך NI?‏ לְאֲשְׁמועינן 
idea just ne oe could not have been understood on its own,‏ 
without a verse as its source (see Bava Batra 110b).‏ 


m N2")0Y*N - It was necessary for him to mention case X. 
Sometimes a case mentioned in a tannaitic source seems superfluous. 
The Gemara may explain that this case was included incidentally 
because another, more important case needed to be mentioned. In 


those instances the Gemara may justify the inclusion of the incidental 
case by claiming that the primary case was necessary for him, the 
tanna, to mention, and the other, seemingly superfluous case was 
included because of its close connection to the primary case, although 
it was not really necessary (see Menahot 43a). See also: .צְרִיכוּתָא‎ 


He was silent. Sometimes a Sage is silent in the face of an‏ - אִישְתִּיק 
objection raised against his opinion, either because he does not have a‏ 
satisfactory answer to the question, or because he thinks that the‏ 
answer is so obvious that there is no need to reply (see Berakhot 27a).‏ 


The statement of Rabbi X escaped him. A‏ - אִישָתְּמִיטְתִיה הָא ה... 
respectful expression used when suggesting that a scholar may have‏ 
forgotten or overlooked a baraita or an amoraic statement that‏ 
disproves his opinion (see Eiruvin 12b).‏ 


There are those who reverse. An expression in the‏ - אית דְּמַחֲלִיפִין 
Jerusalem Talmud: Some Sages transmit the statement under‏ 
discussion with the sequence of its phrases reversed.‏ 


r^? IPN - He is of the opinion. This expression often appears in the 
form »555 "217 72 rs - He holds in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
X (see Yoma 58b). 


JD "jn אית‎ - There are tanna’im who teach. An expression in the 
Jerusalem Talmud introducing a variant version of the previous 
tannaitic source or a parallel tannaitic source discussing a similar 
theme. 


He raised an objection to the opinion of an amora from‏ - אִיְתִיבִיהּ 
a mishna/baraita/the Tosefta. An expression used to introduce a‏ 
challenge raised by one amora, based on a tannaitic source, to the‏ 
opinion of another amora (see Bava Metzia 10a). See also: xnavn.‏ 


(And) some say. An expression used to introduce an‏ - (אִיִתִּימַאגן 
alternative opinion with regard to the authorship of a statement:‏ 
Rabbi X, and some say Rabbi Y, made the following statement... (see‏ 
(וְ)ְאָמְרִי ?5 Yoma 296b). See also:‏ 


“NPN - It was stated. An expression used to introduce a dispute 
between amora'im (see Bava Metzia 21a) and, on rare occasions, a 
dispute between later tanna'im (see Yoma 57b). 


It was stated this way and it was stated‏ - אִיתָּמַר הָכִי ואִיִתְּמַר הָכִי 
that way. The Gemara uses this expression when pointing out a‏ 
contradiction between two halakhic rulings issued by the same Sage‏ 
(see Pesahim 108a).‏ 


NMN - It was also stated. An expression used to introduce an‏ נמ 


amoraic tradition, usually attributed to one of the early amora’im, in 
support of a statement, usually by one of the later amora’im (see Gittin 
13b). 


H?y "DIN - It was stated with regard to a mishna/baraita. An 
expression used to introduce the observation of an amora with regard 
to a mishna or a baraita (see Megilla 22a). See also: n»y NPN NI. 


NPN ...אל תקרי...‎ - Do not read it as X but rather read it as Y. Do 
not read the verse as it is written; rather, read it as follows (usually, 
with one of the words vocalized differently). Thereby, an important 
moral lesson can be derived from it or it can be explained in a 


different way (see Berakhot 64a). See also: m3 .קרי‎ 


N?N - Rather. This usually marks a transition in a discussion in the 
Gemara, introducing a new explanation of the subject under 
discussion. It generally indicates that the previous statement should be 
rejected in favor of a new explanation to be offered (see following 
entries). 


TUN NN - Rather, both this and that... This term‏ זֶה TEN]‏ זָה... 
introduces the Gemara's conclusion that two cases, previously thought‏ 
to differ from each other, are in fact identical: In fact both case X and‏ 
case Y share the same characteristics... (see Bava Metzia 59b). See‏ 
.מא נא also:‏ 


NPN NPN - Rather, say instead... An expression employed by the 
Gemara to introduce a change in the formulation of a previous 
statement, often in response to a question introduced by the phrase 
“Can this enter your mind?”: Do not understand the text as saying X, 


but understand it instead as saying Y... (see Pesahim 53a). See also: x» 
NIQ?N) (תִּימָא.. .אֶלָא‎ 


TAN NPN - Rather, Rabbi X said... This expression indicates‏ 721 פלוני 
that the preceding answer to a question or objection was‏ 
unsatisfactory and introduces a new answer (see Pesahim 9b).‏ 


TAN? °2 NPN - Rather, this is what he/it is saying... This 
expression introduces a new explanation of a tannaitic or amoraic 
statement, after a more straightforward explanation has been rejected. 
The new explanation tends to be strained, often involving an 
emendation or addition to the original statement (see Sanhedrin 23a). 


NPN...7219 NPN - Lit, But like Rabbi X...but like Rabbi Y.‏ כֶּרְבִּי... 
This expression, found in the Jerusalem Talmud, means: If you wish,‏ 
you can explain the case in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X,‏ 
and if you wish, you may also do so in accordance with the opinion of‏ 
Rabbi Y.‏ 


... IN? N?N - Rather, is it not...? Is it not that the case being discussed 
is as follows...? See also next entry. 


YW IN? NPN - Rather, is it not correct to conclude from‏ מִינִיה.. 
it...? May we not conclude from this that the proposition we were‏ 
727 נָמִי seeking to prove is indeed correct? (see Berakhot 43b). See also:‏ 
anon.‏ 


NPN) - (And) rather what...? This expression is used to‏ מָאין... 
introduce a counterargument: Even if it is as you say, and I accept‏ 
your proposition, an objection can likewise be raised against this...‏ 
.)ליעמ (see Beitza 13a). See also:‏ 


NOITA NPN - Rather, it is clear as we initially‏ כְּדְשְׁנֵינַן מִעִיקָרָא 
answered. Sometimes, after proposing two answers to a question, the‏ 
Gemara rejects the second one and states: Rather, it is clear as we‏ 
originally answered, in other words, only the first answer is correct.‏ 
This expression is used when the first answer was unattributed (see‏ 
Bava Metzia 3a). However, when the first answer was attributed to one‏ 
Rather, it is clear‏ - אֶלָא of the Sages, the expression used is: 72773 xminn‏ 
in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X (see Ta’anit 4b).‏ 


myn N?N - However, if that is so... A term used to introduce an 
objection to that which was stated in the previous passage by showing 
that it leads to an absurd conclusion: But if what you say is so, then... 
(see Pesahim 5a). See also: .אי הָכִי‎ 


In accordance with... See following entries.‏ - אִלִיבָּא 


NIN TMT אַלִיבָּא‎ - In accordance with the opinion of one tanna. The 
Gemara uses this expression to explain that two parts of a mishna or 
two mishnayot represent a single opinion but apply to two different 
sets of circumstances (see Bava Metzia 41a). 


In accordance with the opinions of all‏ - אַלִיבָּא דְּכוּלִי עָלְמָא 
tanna’im/amora’im.‏ 


In accordance with the opinion‏ - אלִיבָּא דְרְבִּי 73175 7212 עְלְמָא לָא פָּלִינִי 
of Rabbi X, everyone agrees. Sometimes, in a dispute between two‏ 
amora’im, the Gemara seeks to show that the same dispute occurred‏ 
between two earlier Sages. The Gemara may then reply that the two‏ 
disputes are not comparable: With regard to the opinion of Rabbi X,‏ 
one of the two early Sages, both the later Sages would agree. The later‏ 
Sages’ dispute can be understood only on the basis of the opinion of‏ 
Rabbi Y (see Sukka 18b). See also: ...1)2 87 p373 N).‏ 


NPUN - In‏ 31^ פְּלונִי לָא Y? Cyr"‏ 3^ תִּבָּעִי "ATT NPIN T7‏ אֶלְמוני 
accordance with (the opinion of) Rabbi X do not raise a dilemma.‏ 


When do you raise a dilemma? In accordance with (the opinion 
of) Rabbi Y. The dilemma you are raising is relevant only if you 
adopt the view of Rabbi Y. If you adopt the view of Rabbi X, there is 
no dilemma (see Pesahim 38a). 


Apparently. An expression used to introduce a conclusion‏ - אלְמָא 
inferred from the previous statement (see Yoma 14b). See also: nw:‏ 
.אומָרֶת; I NOVO‏ הָא...; 2230 3...; TPA YAW‏ 


n27N - Why? See Yoma 2b. 


(PNAN וְהָא)‎ - Why? (But didn’t...) This term introduces an objection 
to a tannaitic statement, usually on the basis of a conflict with an 
established principle: Why does the mishna rule this way? Doesn’t this 
conflict with the principle... (see Beitza 31b). 


DNIPN DN) - (And) if it is so. If what was stated by an amora is 
correct, then the following difficulty arises in understanding the 
mishna or the baraita (see Pesahim 25a). See also: °x...; C)3ny1 NRY ^w 
DITAN). 


qU53 DN] - And if it is your wish to say. A term used in‏ לומַר 
halakhic midrash to introduce an alternative proof of a particular law,‏ 
usually because the first proof suggested is problematic (see Yoma‏ 
74b).‏ 


ON) - And if you say... This expression is sometimes used by the‏ תאמר 
Gemara, when providing an answer or explanation, to anticipate and‏ 
neutralize a potential objection (see Bava Metzia 10a).‏ 


NXDnD DN] CYP) לומר‎ - And if you say. (1) If you look into the 
matter carefully, you will find that... (see Nedarim 73a). (2) If you 
assume that the answer to the previous question is X, then the 
following question will arise... (see Bava Metzia 24a). See also: 
73179 *a "17? 01» RINY. 


NTAN - Amora, interpreter. (1) A lecturer whose function was to 
listen to the discourse in Hebrew of an eminent scholar and then to 
translate it into Aramaic and if necessary amplify upon it to the 
assembled gathering (see Aullin 15a). (2) A post-tannaitic talmudic 
scholar. 


"3173 ^37] וְאֲלִיבָּא‎ 10272 "NAN - They are amora'im, and disagree in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X. Sometimes, when 
contradictory statements are attributed to one of the Sages, the 
Gemara resolves the contradiction by stating that two amora’im 
transmitted variant traditions in his name (see Shabbat 112b). 


7? "DN - Rabbi X could have said to you. Sometimes, when an 


objection is raised against the opinion of one of the Sages, and he did 
not respond to the objection himself, e.g., because it was raised by a 
later authority, the Gemara explains that “Rabbi X could have 
answered as follows...” (see Berakhot 34a). 


m N - The Master said above in the mishna /baraita. A term 
used to quote a passage from a previously cited mishna or baraita, 
which will now be elucidated at greater length by the Gemara as a 
continuation of the previous discussion (see Pesahim 5b). See also: xoi. 


NN - The verse states. A term used to introduce a citation from‏ קרא 
wn.‏ 727 מילי; n‏ לן the Bible (see Berakhot 20b). See also:‏ 


73775 *31 N - Rabbi X said. In this expression, the verb precedes the 
name of the Sage. The Gemara customarily uses this word order when 
the statement recorded is an original statement, principle, opinion, or 
decision (see Berakhot 5a). See also: פּלונִי ר‎ *33. 


APN 73 3DN 73725 ^31 אָמר‎ - Rabbi X said that Rabbi Y said. This 
expression is usually used when Rabbi X transmits a tradition that he 
heard directly from Rabbi Y, his teacher (see Berakhot 5a). See also 
next entry. 


PAWN 77125 רְבִּי‎ WN (Ow) "PX ^31 - 

Rabbi X said in the name of Rabbi Y. This expression, unlike the 
previous one, introduces a statement that Rabbi X did not hear 
directly from Rabbi Y. Sometimes there may even be a gap of several 
generations between them (see Berakhot 2a). See also previous entry. 


12 720 73775 727 N - Rabbi X said, and it was taught accordingly. 
An expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud when an amoraic 
statement is corroborated by a baraita. The statement of the amora 
then follows. The baraita, though, is not cited explicitly. 


THN 127 "DN - They said one and the same thing. An expression 
used to note that two of the Sages (usually tanna'im) held similar 
opinions about the subject under discussion (see Bava Metzia 47b). 


"DN - They say. This term introduces an anonymous statement by the 
Sages of the academy or by the Gemara itself (see Berakhot 5b). 


13) "UN (אָמָרִי‎ - (As) people say. A term used to introduce a popular 
maxim or saying (see Bava Metzia 69a). 


IWNI "NN - They say in the West, in Eretz Yisrael. An expression 
used to introduce a tradition from Eretz Yisrael (see Bava Metzia 94b). 
According to the Gemara (Sanhedrin 17b), those traditions are usually 
attributed to Rabbi Yirmeya. See: xnyn. 


N - They say no. This expression introduces the rejection of a‏ לָא 
hypothesis, denying the proposed connection between the statement‏ 
of a tanna and the subsequent conclusion. The Gemara then proceeds‏ 
to demonstrate the illogical nature of the proposition and to propose‏ 
an alternative explanation (see Bava Kamma 62b).‏ 


m? 1X1 - And some say it. An expression used to introduce the 
revision of a previous statement. This revision may differ from the 
original either in content (see Berakhot 22a) or in attribution (see 
Berakhot 2b). See also: DPEN). 


"72 H? NX] - And some say it unattributed. Some authorities 
transmit the previous statement without attributing it to a particular 
Sage (see Bava Metzia 2a). 


N93 "ND? H2 "1DN] N93 "NL? לָה‎ "1DN - Some say it in this manner, 
and some say it in that manner. Some say that Rabbi X made the 
statement ascribed to him with regard to case A, while with regard to 
case B he said something else, whereas others say that Rabbi X made 
the statement with regard to case B, while with regard to case A he 
said something else (see Pesahim 108a). 


Dur mn ww) - (As) X and Y both say. This expression is used to 
introduce a joint statement by two amora’im, stressing that although 
they often disagree, they agree with regard to the matter under 
discussion, e.g., Rav and Shmuel, who both say... or Abaye and Rava, 
who both say... (see Berakhot 36b). 


(As) we say... This term introduces an argument from an‏ - (אִמִרִינָןְד 
accepted authority: As we generally hold the opinion that... (see‏ 
x97).‏ לן Yevamot 3b). See also: rn»;‏ 


N30 77125 7323 IN - We hold in accordance with the opinion of‏ לן 
Rabbi X, and therefore it would be inappropriate to raise an objection‏ 
to our opinion based on a different opinion. But even you, who hold in‏ 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi Y, would agree in this case,‏ 
because...(see Gittin 38a).‏ 


"7770 DN - We are witnesses, ie. everyone knows that... This 
expression is used to introduce a fact known to all and that therefore 
requires no specific proof (see Berakhot 17b). 


ND?y3 ND2D0N - A mere support but not an absolute proof (see 
Pesahim 81b). See also: xnonox in “Principles of Talmudic 
Hermeneutics,” p. 211. 


NIIN "22 JIN אף‎ - We, too, learn in the mishna /baraita. This term 
introduces a quotation from a mishna or a baraita corroborating the 


previous amoraic statement (see Shabbat 93a—93b). 
1771122 אַפילוּ‎ - Even ab initio. See: נמ‎ npin. 


775 ^33 אַפִילוּ תִּימָא‎ - Even if you say that the mishna is in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X. It is possible to explain the 
mishna even in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X, even though 
in the previous stage of the discussion it had been suggested that the 
mishna was incompatible with his opinion (see Bava Metzia 2b). See 
also: פָלוֹני‎ *333 NYT מִתְנִיתִין‎ Ni». 


wv).‏ ליקו APWR - See: x) mno‏ לִיקוּ וְלִיסמוך 


We found a source for A; from where do we‏ - ב' 1722 ; *אשכחן א 
derive B? We found a source in the Torah for law A. What is the‏ 
source for law B? An expression used in the elucidation of halakhic‏ 
P...‏ לי אֲלָא א', בי midrash (see Pesahim 82b). See also: רמiל TYN ?y3n‏ 


N330n ל‎ NN] - And you? Do you not hold that to be true? (see 
Yevamot 89b). See also: yon). 


"nt NDN - Come see. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud used to 
express astonishment or doubt with regard to a statement of one of 
the Sages. It is followed by an explanation of the problem (see 
Jerusalem Talmud, Pe'a 3:7). 


3775 1 mp? NUN - He came before Rav X. The claimant in a 
lawsuit Diesen his case before the judge, Rav X. The questioner 
brought his question before the Sage, Rav X (see Bava Metzia 36a). 


7125 ^37? אַתָאן‎ - We have come to the opinion of Rabbi X. 
Sometimes, part of a baraita is in accordance with the opinion of one 
of the Sages, while another is in accordance with the opinion of 
another. In that case, the Gemara may interject: We have come to the 
opinion of Rabbi X. The section of the baraita that follows is in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X, as opposed to the previous 
part of the baraita, which is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Y. Similarly, the Gemara sometimes states: xn} Nin? אַתָאן‎ - We have 
come to the opinion of the first tanna. This part of the baraita reverts 
to the unattributed opinion of the first tanna (see: xn}? xin), and is not a 
continuation of statements by the Sages who disagree with him (see 
Pesahim 36a). 


Na? NIN? [NN - We have come to (the opinion of) the first tanna. 
See previous entry. 


TAX - Do you say X, or perhaps it is only Y? An‏ אומר אי, או NPN IPN‏ בי 
expression used in halakhic midrash to explain why a given verse can‏ 
only be interpreted as referring to one case and not to another: You‏ 


say that the verse refers to case A, but how do you know that it does 
not refer to case B? The second proposed interpretation of the biblical 
text is usually immediately rejected by the midrash (see Menahot 34a). 
See also: wx wins. 


enh‏ ד 


tad on logical reasoning rather than on a tannaitic source. Such an 
objection is introduced by the expression a7 מַתְקִיף‎ (see entry). 


ב 


T") 19 N3 - Conclusion drawn from an a fortiori inference. See 
entry in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics,” p. 211. 


HOX nָמָאָּב‎ - Actually they said. This expression usually introduces 
an authoritative and unchallenged halakha. Some hold that it connotes 
a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai (see Bava Metzia 60a). 


CHINI 575 - We have arrived at the dispute‏ בָּאנוּ לְמַחָלוקֶת) 
between Rabbi X and Rabbi Y. The issue being discussed is already‏ 
the subject of a dispute between Rabbi X and Rabbi Y, and just as they‏ 
disagree in that case, they likewise disagree in the case under‏ 
discussion here (see Yoma 61b).‏ 


N23 - The section of the first clause, the section‏ דְּרִישָא, בְּרָא דְּסִיפָא 
of the latter clause. Where a mishna contains a series of separate‏ 
cases or rules, the Gemara often distinguishes between them, using‏ 
wt».‏ סִיפָא these terms (see Shabbat 3a). See also:‏ 


ND173 - Mistake. This expression is used when the Gemara claims that 
a statement attributed to one of the Sages was in fact never made by 
him and is erroneous. In some texts there is a variant reading: xnna — 
An external remark, i.e., a statement that originated elsewhere and 
not with the Sage to whom it was attributed (see Bava Metzia 9a). See 
also: x23. 


By right it should have been...Legally and logically,‏ - ש 73" הוּא... 
the statement or decision should have been X, but particular‏ 
circumstances, which are generally explained immediately, led to a‏ 
different conclusion (see Berakhot 14b).‏ 


T12...N7N - By right it was...only... See previous entry.‏ הָיָה... 
T3y"73 - See: "y".‏ 


*j125 רב‎ 1? p*13 - Rabbi X tested us. An introduction to a statement 
in which ident relate how their teacher asked them a question in 
order to test their knowledge (see Pesahim 55b). 


7175")? פלונִי‎ *3173 - They differ with regard to the ruling of Rabbi 


X. These amora’im (or tanna’im) disagree with regard to the ruling of 
Rabbi X. One of them agrees with it and the other disagrees with it 
(see Eiruvin 11a). 


m? "Jn? NJA - He is teaching it explicitly. The tanna makes a 
certain point explicitly, and not merely by inference (see Moed Katan 
5a). See also: wig לה‎ n». 


N23 - Absurdity. A term used when the Gemara rejects an earlier 
statement as being patently absurd. The Gemara then proceeds to 
clarify where the absurdity lies (see Ketubot 63b). See also: xmv. 


PPY בְּמַאי‎ - With what are we dealing? This term introduces an 
investigation of the particular circumstances of a case cited in a 
mishna. It is often followed by a suggestion or several suggestions that 
are at once rejected: אִילִימָא...לָא‎ - If you say...no, or אי...אי...‎ - If the case 
is X, then this problem arises, whereas if the case is Y, then another 
problem arises (see Bava Metzia 12b). 


PNN - With regard to what do they disagree? When the‏ קְמִיפָּלְנִי 
practical difference between two conflicting points of view is clear,‏ 
but the theoretical basis of the dispute is not, the Gemara may use this‏ 
expression to inquire into the theoretical issue at the basis of the‏ 
py?5 ^3.‏ 93 היבא ...לא 77°95 7... dispute (see Bava Metzia 15b). See also:‏ 


DN O27 792 - In what (case) is this statement said? An 
expression used in tannaitic sources to limit the application of a 
particular ruling to specific circumstances (see Rosh HaShana 15b). 
See also: Now לא שָנוּ‎ pog. 


"VAX בְּמַערְבָא‎ - See: .מַערְבָא‎ 


quotation Fom a baraita, cited in contradiction to, or as an addition 
to, an amoraic statement (see Berakhot 59a). See also: urn». 


5n» - They wished to say. An expression in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. Notwithstanding its literal meaning, this expression simply 
means "they said." The statement it introduces is usually accepted by 
the Gemara. 


"yl - Raise a dilemma. In the Babylonian Talmud: He raised a 
dilemma (see: x’y2’x 

xy 15). In the Jerusalem Talmud: He asked, but also: He proposed an 
argument, he raised a supposition. In most cases the problem raised in 
this way in the Jerusalem Talmud is not followed by an answer 
because the argument itself is a form of conclusion. 


XYI - Dilemma. A generic term for one of the basic forms of 


talmudic argumentation. The wy; is a request for additional 
information; explanation of an interpretative difficulty, a halakhic 
ruling, resolution of a dilemma left unresolved, etc. Among the 
expressions used to introduce the wy3 are: myn בָּעִי‎ - X raised a dilemma 
before Y; :v»n בָּעִי‎ - He raised a dilemma before them; מ...‎ mrn wa - 
They raised a dilemma before X; wyn w3 - They raised a dilemma 
before them; 177 yx - They raised a dilemma. The answer to a wy is 
called a nv, a resolution. 


NT N'y3 - This is uncertain. An expression in the Jerusalem‏ מִילְתָא 
Talmud used to introduce a dilemma that remains unresolved.‏ 


1) - N27Y3) Merely, only, when it follows a noun. Occasionally, it has 
a contemptuous connotation (see Berakhot 38a). (2) Generally, 
usually, when it appears at the beginning of a sentence (see Sanhedrin 
21a). 


In the dispute. Sometimes the Gemara observes that a‏ - בְּפְלוּנְתָא 
particular statement is not a matter of unanimous agreement, but is‏ 
rather the subject of a dispute between the Sages (see Shabbat 19b).‏ 


"NOn בַּפְלוּגְתָּא דְהָנִי‎ - In the dispute between these tanna'im. 
Sometimes the Gemara draws parallels between tannaitic disputes, 
suggesting that the subject of a dispute under discussion is parallel to 
a dispute between a second pair of tanna'im who disagree elsewhere 
with regard to another case, whose dispute is based on the same 
principles (see Yoma 4b). 


nmm "3 - Apart from this. This expression introduces the‏ דְּהַהִא 
rejection by the Gemara of an objection based on a tannaitic source.‏ 
No proof may be drawn from the tannaitic source cited, because it‏ 
refers to a special case or because the text is corrupt (see Sukka 17a).‏ 


73775 7277 nn ?3 - Apart from Rabbi X. No proof can be cited from 
the statement of Rabbi X, as his opinion is based on his personal 
experience and was not intended to be binding upon others (see 
Berakhot 43a). 


7273 - Son of Rabbi. Son of Rabbi X (in the form אי בְֶּבִּי בי‎ - A, son of 
Rabbi B). When appearing after the name of one of the Sages, most 
often Rabban Gamliel, it means son of Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi. 


2°72 - The Distinguished. An honorific title bestowed upon talmudic 
scholars, even if they did not descend from distinguished families (see 
Yevamot 105b). 


ND"73 - Baraita. A general term for an external mishna, a tannaitic 
source that was excluded from the Mishna when it was redacted by 


Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi. See also: urn». 


m? YY N? בָּרִייתָא‎ - The baraita was not known to him. The 
Gemara sometimes explains that an amora ruled against a certain 
baraita because he was unaware of its existence. Due to the plethora of 
baraitot, not all of which were organized in authoritative anthologies, 
there were instances where an amora was unaware of a particular 
baraita. 


Granted... This term introduces a question in which the‏ - בְּשַלְמָא 
element that is understood and acceptable is articulated first, followed‏ 
by the element that is difficult. The following are examples of its use:‏ 
Where one part of a halakha is understood and the other presents a‏ 
Granted case A, because of X, but‏ — אֶלָא...משוּם... בְּשַלְמָא... problem, we find:‏ 
what about case B? (see Berakhot 52b). Where a halakha is‏ 
understandable according to the opinion of one Sage, but is difficult to‏ 
בִּשְׁלְמָא ?1^ פלונ אֶלָא understand according to the opinion of another: »z32‏ 
NN mw - Granted according to the opinion of Rabbi X, but‏ אִיכָּא לְמַימַר 
according to the opinion of Rabbi Y what can be said? (see Bava‏ 
אי N?N 77D »335 NOW MNN‏ אי Metzia 13a). Or in another variation: *ND...nYoN‏ 
wn? w»w - Granted if you say in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi‏ 
X, but if you say in accordance with Rabbi Y, what can be said? (see‏ 
Bava Metzia 2b). Occasionally the case or opinion introduced by xn?wa‏ 
may itself be problematic, but this difficulty is usually minor or easily‏ 
resolved. See also: ...» xn.‏ 


They taught...in... An expression used when the Gemara‏ - שנו...בָּ 
suggests that a tannaitic source is referring to a particular case, even‏ 
though it does not explicitly say so (see Berakhot 30b). See also:‏ 
.אוֹקְימְתָּא 


rU 117 דְּרָעַי‎ Ina - After he raises the dilemma he then resolves 
it. An expression used by the Gemara when the amora who has raised 
a dilemma proceeds to resolve it himself (see Sanhedrin 10a). 


l 


Are you raising a contradiction from the‏ - גּבָרָא Np NN‏ רְמַית 
statement of one man against the statement of another man?‏ 
Sometimes, after the opinion of one amora is contradicted by the‏ 
statement of another amora, the Gemara asks this question, meaning:‏ 
Why do you contradict Rabbi A’s opinion based on a statement by‏ 
Rabbi B? They are equally authoritative and are entitled to differ (see‏ 
Ta’anit 4b).‏ 


"nj NONI - He is teaching an exaggeration. The statement of a 
tanna is an exaggeration and should not be taken literally (see Beitza 
4a). 


N21i- The matter itself. An expression used to introduce a quotation 
from a source cited in passing in the previous discussion in the 
Gemara, which will now be analyzed at length (see Berakhot 40b). See 
also: 779 x. 


pum) PPn גוֹרעין‎ - The Sages subtract and add and interpret 
homiletically. A device employed in the midrash whereby a letter is 
removed from one word in a verse and attached to another word in 
the same verse. The change in meaning caused by the change in the 
positions of the letters is then used as the basis for a midrashic 
exposition (see Yoma 48a). 


nyt) - Rabbinic decree issued in order to prevent the people from 
inadvertently violating a Torah law; or, more generally, the 
prohibition of something intrinsically permitted, in order to prevent 
transgression (see Megilla 4b). See also next entry. 


...]71B...30N - The Sages decreed to prohibit X due to Y. The Sages 
issued a decree to prohibit act X to prevent the people from 
committing transgression Y (see Pesahim 58b). See previous entry. 


NNT ^71 - The Merciful One revealed. This expression usually 
occurs in the form: 

INT 9... ...3 PTI וְהוּא‎ - The Torah revealed halakha a in case X, and the 
halakha is the same in case Y. The Torah explicitly stated a certain 
halakha in connection with one case, and it may be inferred that the 
same halakha also applies to other, similar cases (see Shabbat 27a). 


"Y3 - Is learned as a tradition. The Gemara employs this expression 
when introducing an argument based on an accepted tradition (see 
Berakhot 28a). See also: ryp). 


N13 - Tradition, as the source of a halakha as opposed to either a 
verse or logical reasoning. Sometimes the Gemara asks: או סבר‎ xa - Is 
this statement based on tradition or logical reasoning? (see Eiruvin 
60a). 


m? "ri Noi - They learned it as a tradition. This matter was 
learned through a transmitted tradition, rather than derived from a 
verse (see Sanhedrin 22b). 


171233 - We learn as a tradition. This term usually introduces the 
exegetical principle known as analogy (see Bava Metzia 87b). See 
entry in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics,” p. 211 


ד 


NIP"TN7 - By Torah law, as opposed to pyy - By rabbinic law. See 


entry. 


"IN? N? דְאִי‎ - The tanna does not teach “what if,” i.e., the tanna 
ioe. not discuss exceptional, hypothetical cases (see Pesahim 105a). 


NNT - As the Master said...This expression is used by the Gemara‏ מַר 
to introduce a reference to a well-known, unattributed saying (see‏ 
Berakhot 4a). See also: yn x xD).‏ 


.אָמְרִי "WANT - X and Y, who both say. See: 10nn‏ תרוייהוּ 


*31 - The Sages of the school of (Rabbi X). For example: 2521 ^os - 
The Sages of the school of Rav say (see Eiruvin 94b); or: »xynpu» רבי‎ om on 
- The Sages of the school of Rabbi Yishmael taught (see Berakhot 19a). 
Not to be confused with :nr'31 - The 

wife of... 


"HN 127 - Alternatively. A term used in tannaitic literature to 
introduce an alternative reason or interpretation (see Sukka 46b). 
Sometimes this expression is used as a euphemism for items that the 
Gemara does not wish to mention explicitly, either for reasons of 
modesty or because they were considered repulsive. Accordingly, it 
can refer to sexual relations, money, pigs, and leprosy (see Pesahim 
76b). 


in 127 - By Torah law (see Berakhot 19b). See also: uri. 


As... This expression is used by the Gemara to introduce an‏ - דְּהָא... 
argument based on common sense (see Bava Metzia 8b). See also: ...‏ 
TOW.‏ ;...מִפָנִי ש ;...722 173...5 ד ;...הואיל ו 


This is similar to the case of... This expression is used by‏ - דומִיא ה... 
the Gemara to introduce an argument based on a comparison between‏ 
cases (see Kiddushin 12a). See also:‏ 
.מידי TTT‏ א DWNT;‏ ;..הָא NU? NPN NDT N?‏ 


MINNA ואוקי‎ n»n דון‎ - Infer from it, and establish it in its place. An 
expression used by the Gemara in limiting the application of a verbal 
analogy (see entry in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics”): 
“Although the main provision of case A is applied to case B by means 
of a verbal analogy, nevertheless, case B maintains its own unique 
character and specific provisions that apply to it” (see Yevamot 78b). 
See also next entry. 


mA 713° דון‎ - Infer from it, and again from it. This expression is 
used by the Gemara when it seeks to broaden the application of a 
verbal analogy (see entry in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics”): 
Deduce B from A by means of a verbal analogy, and transfer to B all 
the provisions of A (see Yevamot 78b). See also previous entry. 


(And) specifically... This expression is sometimes used by‏ - (ן)דוקא... 
the Gemara when qualifying a statement in a mishna and limiting it to‏ 
particular circumstances: The statement in the mishna applies‏ 
specifically to case A, but in case B it does not apply (see Yevamot‏ 
.הוּא (DW‏ ;...לא 139 אֶלָא... 98b). See also:‏ 


"DN mT - He said his own statement. Sometimes, in order to 
distinguish between remarks that one of the Sages quoted in the name 
of his teacher and a statement that he made on his own, the Gemara 
states that Rabbi X "said his own statement" (see Shabbat 105a). 


pT - Deductive inference. A method of interpretation used to draw 
conclusions from tannaitic sources. According to this method of 
interpretation, inferences may be drawn not only from what is 
explicitly stated in a mishna or a baraita, but also from what is left 
unsaid. According to this method, it may be inferred that anything not 
mentioned in the text is governed by a different law and is not 
included in the stated halakha (see: 

"0 Np ;pmono up). Tannaitic texts are not, however, always phrased in 
a manner that enables a deductive inference to be drawn. In those 
cases, the Gemara employs the expression n»n ynuin? לִיכָּא‎ xn — From this 
statement nothing can be proven in one direction or the other (see 
entry). 


1) - 1") Halakha, law, judgment; (2) Logical argument, usually an a 
fortiori inference. For example, xin p1 - It is right that... i.e., it may 
validly be inferred that...(see Yoma 45b). 


3) 73771) - After the fact. A situation where the legitimacy or validity 
of an action is being considered after it was performed, as opposed to 
nnn»? (ab initio), where the legitimacy or validity of an action is being 
considered before it was performed (see Hullin 2a). See also following 
entries and nvnn2». 


3)N? n7'nn22 TN (דיעבד‎ - After the fact, yes; ab initio, no. This 
expression indicates that a certain act, if already performed, is deemed 
acceptable and valid; however, one is not permitted to perform that 
act ab initio (see Berakhot 15a). See also: 

DYT ְלְכַתְּחילָה‎ "NT VW 391 N? (לְכַתְּחִילֶה‎ . 


TQ’ - Even after the fact no, it is not valid. This expression‏ )72 לָא 
indicates that a certain act has no validity whatsoever. Not only is one‏ 
prohibited from performing that act ab initio; even after the fact it is‏ 
invalid (see Berakhot 15a). See also:‏ 

DTT N? לְכַפְּחִילָה‎ PN (לְכַתְּחִילֶָה; דּיעֲבַד‎ 


Nj - The language of the mishna is precise. The precise‏ מִתְנִיתִין 


manner in which the mishna is formulated supports a particular 
opinion (see Yoma 64b). 


np נמי,‎ NT - The language of the mishna is also precise, as it 
teaches...An expression introducing a proof in support of a previously 
expressed opinion, based on a precise analysis of the language of the 
mishna (see Sukka 3a). 


Remove. Sometimes this word means “remove from the‏ - הל 
Remove me from here.‏ - ךל discussion," as in the expression w275 x‏ 
This expression may be used by one of the Sages in response to an‏ 
objection to his opinions: Even if you remove my opinion from this‏ 
discussion, in the final analysis the issue will remain problematic (see‏ 
Eiruvin 3a).‏ 


103 N71 - Not in accordance with any one of the previously cited 
opinions. The opinion just cited does not correspond to any of the 
previously cited opinions (see Eiruvin 72b). 


1271 — For if not so... An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud used to 
explain why it is impossible to differ with the ruling or interpretation 
just cited: For if you do not say so, the following difficulty will arise... 


N271 - Perhaps, lest. This term introduces a mild form of objection to 
a previously stated argument, suggesting that a possibility exists that 
could invalidate the argument. The Gemara's answer to this suggested 
refutation often begins with «ny: לא סָלְקָא‎ - This could not enter your 
mind, because... (see entry; Rosh HaShana 13a). 


N77 — A story... An expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud to 
introduce a story (see Jerusalem Talmud, Pe’a 3:7). 


NOYIOW "PN "103 N272 pain NT דמ‎ - 

This one of the Sages seems like one who has not studied 
halakha. This expression indicates that the question just asked in the 
Gemara is without basis or relevance (see Bava Metzia 11b). 


12211 - By rabbinic law, i.e., a halakha of rabbinic rather than Torah 
origin. See: .דְאורִייתָא‎ 


73175 ^3 W7 - Rabbi X taught. The Gemara uses this expression to 
indicate that one of the Sages stated his views in the presence of the 
public at large, either in the synagogue or before some other public 
forum, not just in the presence of the Sages of the academy (see 
Megilla 16a). 


133 דְּתְנוּ‎ - As the Rabbis taught. See: pyp. 


As it is taught in a baraita. See: wn.‏ - דְתְנְלא 


1 - As we learned in a mishna. See: pn. 


ה 


DNI)... - (But) didn’t... This term, often as a prefix (see: (pn 
xv3nnC;)), introduces a question that challenges a previous argument or 
statement. 


This...that... This expression introduces the resolution‏ - הָא...הָא... 
(xg; see entry) of an apparent contradiction between two‏ 
statements, indicating that the circumstances referred to in the two‏ 
statements are in fact different: In this case the circumstances are X,‏ 
but in that case the circumstances are Y (see Bava Metzia 40b). See‏ 
.הָכָא NNA‏ עסְקִינן; שָאנִי also:‏ 


H?y APYN NI - But wasn’t it stated concerning that mishna/ 
baraita...? The Gemara employs this expression to introduce an 
amoraic statement reinterpreting a tannaitic source, in order to 
resolve problems arising from assumptions previously made with 
regard to that source: Wasn’t it stated by the amora as follows with 
regard to this mishna or baraita...? (see Shabbat 4b). 


TAX Nim] מר (וְהָאָמַר)‎ - But didn’t the Master 

say...? This expression is sometimes employed when the Gemara 
refers to a well-known statement by an anonymous author (see 
Berakhot 22b). See also: 17 7x7. 


Didn't he already say it once...? The Sage cited‏ - הָא NTI TTVN‏ זִימְנָא 
already stated his opinion about this matter elsewhere. Why, then, did‏ 
he repeat it here? This question may be asked even if the statement in‏ 
question was not repeated verbatim (see Eiruvin 55a).‏ 


NU") mDN Ni] - But didn't you say in the first clause of the 
mishna/baraita...? This expression is used by the Gemara to indicate 
a contradiction within a single mishna (see Beitza 31b). See also: xan 
NPP ND NI. 


Didn't we learn in a mishna ...? The Gemara uses this‏ - הָא PN‏ תנן 
expression to introduce a challenge from another mishna on a halakha‏ 
cited in the current discussion: But didn't we learn differently in a‏ 
mishna elsewhere? (see Sanhedrin 84a).‏ 


..3 Ni...2 Ni] - This is with regard to...that is with regard to... An 
expression used to resolve contradictions between two unattributed 
mishnayot or baraitot: This mishna or baraita is referring to case X, and 
the other mishna or baraita is referring to case Y (see Berakhot 23b). 
See also: ...3 jN3...3 INJ]. 


ND3rPnD Ni] N33 Ni - This is the great man and this is his 
refutation. This expression is sometimes used by an amora to indicate 


that a previously stated objection is well founded. In that situation, 
another amora sometimes replies: חָזִיכָא‎ Np לא‎ XNIVM NPI Np x21 - I see the 
great man, but I do not see the cogency of his objection (see Bava 
Metzia 16a). 


N'Up ND Ni - This matter itself is difficult. There is an internal 
contradiction in this tannaitic source between the two sections of the 
source (see Bava Metzia 33a). See also: רִישָא; תִּבְרָא(ן‎ MNN Nn). 


Matt Nim הא דידיה‎ - This statement is his and that statement is his 
teacher's. Sometimes the Gemara resolves contradictions between two 
remarks made by the same Sage, noting that one reflects his own 
opinion, whereas the other reflects his teacher's opinion, which he 
himself did not accept (see Berakhot 15a). 


NT‏ 7277 פְּלונִי NPN DIN WIP IN?‏ מַכְּלְלָא 
“NNN - This statement of Rabbi X was not stated explicitly but‏ 
.לאו NIN TPN WDA‏ מִכְּלְלָא אִיתַמַר was stated by inference. See:‏ 


NIPNT2 וְהָא‎ NIPNT3 Ni] - This case is as it is, and that case is as it is. 
An expression employed to reject conclusions reached from the fact 
that two cases are juxtaposed in a single source. The circumstances in 
each case are different, and consequently, no inference may be drawn 
from their juxtaposition (see Pesahim 60a). 


NPN N21 N? Ni] - This is comparable‏ לְהָא 

only to that. This expression is used by the Gemara to introduce an 
argument based on the similarity between two cases, seeking to prove 
that the halakha applying to one should likewise apply to the other 
(see Bava Metzia 30a). See also: 

TE3UNTS; N mmm "Tm.‏ ;... דוּמִיא ךָ... 


X? Ni - That is not difficult. The objection just raised is‏ קשיא 
invalid, and if there is a difficulty, it is a different one (see Shevuot‏ 
23b).‏ 


17? NJ) הָא לן‎ - This is for us and that is for them. Sometimes the 
Gemara resolves a contradiction between two halakhot by suggesting 
that one reflects the Babylonian practice (“this is for us"), and the 
other reflects the practice in Eretz Yisrael ("that is for them"). The 
difference between the two halakhot reflects the different halakhic 
traditions or the different circumstances extant in the two countries 
(see Berakhot 44a). 


DRN *JN מָה‎ NI - See: אומָר...יכול...‎ NNW. 


*J2 Ni] - In accordance with whose opinion is this mishna/baraita 
taught? (see Bava Metzia 40b). See also: xn ;מא‎ »n prono. 


YU Np NJ - He (it) teaches us this. When the contents of a‏ לן 
source seem obvious or redundant, the Gemara may state: The Sage‏ 
cited teaches us the following point, which we would not otherwise‏ 
have known if not for his explicit statement (see Pesahim 89a). See‏ 
ynwin Np Nn.‏ לן also:‏ 


This is the opinion of Rabbi X, and that‏ - הָא 21^ 3125 וְהָא 32^ אַלְמוֹנֵי 
is the opinion of Rabbi Y. Sometimes the Gemara resolves a‏ 
contradiction between unattributed mishnayot or  baraitot by‏ 
attributing them to different authorities: The two sources do not‏ 
contradict each other, because one is the opinion of Rabbi X and the‏ 
other is the opinion of Rabbi Y (see Bava Metzia 90a).‏ 


>) 122 הָא תו‎ - Why do I need this as well? Why did the tanna teach 
this matter, which is identical with or similar to a subject he 
addressed previously? (see Shabbat 19a). See also: n9» 3 93; NIPI NID NPIN 
qu .לי נְהַיִינוּ‎ 


non NI - This works out well. A formula used to introduce a 
question: This works out well in case A, but what about case B? (see 
Sukka 48a). See also: ל...; ;במ‎ Nm n»n. 


Ni (NDT) - But isn't it taught in a baraita? Usually this‏ תַּנִיא) 
expression introduces an objection based on a baraita: But wasn't it‏ 
taught differently in the following baraita...? (see Pesahim 51a). See‏ 
also next entry. Occasionally, however, this term introduces a baraita‏ 
in support of the previous statement. When it is used in this sense,‏ 
Rashi consistently observes in his commentary that this expression is‏ 
to be interpreted umm», calmly, or as a xpyo, support, and not as an‏ 
objection (see Moed Katan 19b).‏ 


(2n Nim וְהֶתְנך)‎ - But didn't we learn in a mishna? This expression 
introduces an objection based on a mishna: But didn't we learn 
differently in the following mishna...? (see Berakhot 29a). See also 
previous entry. 


"NN "No - What is this comparison? A term used to express 
astonishment at the previous statement, often meaning: How can you 
make that comparison? (see Kiddushin 18b). 


N2UD 7? n" NIN וְהַאי‎ - And this tanna cites it from here. Where 
the Gemara seeks to indicate that two baraitot contradict each other, it 
often introduces them as follows: Tpx wn...x1n on - It was taught in one 
baraita...it was taught in another baraita... If, however, a discussion 
between amora'im is interjected between the citation of the first 
baraita and the citation of the second, the Gemara will often introduce 
the second baraita with the phrase: And this tanna cites it from here 


(see Bava Batra 109a). See also: xin s TPX 3n. 


Hy דְּלָא לוסִיף‎ 120 - It is sufficient as is, let us not add to it. 
Sometimes one of the Sages may suggest that the parameters of a 
particular prohibition or rabbinic decree should be extended to 
include an additional case and the Gemara will reject that suggestion, 
stating: Let us not add to this prohibition, indicating that the decree is 
strict enough as is (see Shevuot 48b). 


JAY הגע‎ - Put yourself in the position; 

consider. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud usually employed to 
introduce the explanation of a principle based on a particular case: 
Consider case X and you will see that the principle still holds. 


MAX NTI - Lit, This says, i.e., this indicates. An expression used in 
the Jerusalem Talmud and aggadic midrash. 


(That is as it is written... An expression used - 2723 Nin NT] הה"ד)‎ 
in the Jerusalem Talmud and aggadic midrash to introduce a biblical 
.quotation in support of the previous statement 


"175 727 1772 11 - Rabbi X retracted his opinion. Sometimes the 
Gemara resolves a contradiction between two statements by the same 
Sage by suggesting that he changed his mind, and that one of the 
statements represents his rejection of the other (see Pesahim 29b). 


I - The difficulty is restored to its original place.‏ קוּשיא לְדוּכְתָיהּ 
After raising an objection and resolving it, the Gemara may use this‏ 
expression in the course of rejecting the resolution (see Kiddushin‏ 
15b).‏ 


N33 Ni - That man; a certain man. This expression is often used 
by the Gemara to introduce an incident in which an individual 
claimant appeared before one of the Sages or before a rabbinical court 
for a ruling on a point of law (see Bava Metzia 96b). See also: ...xnx 
zm mp. 


]2210 ההוא‎ - That one of the Sages. An unnamed talmudic Sage (see 
Berakhot 6b). 


..3 XII - That is with regard to... i.e., that tannaitic statement 
refers to the following specific case...One of several expressions 
employed by the Gemara to limit the scope of a tannaitic statement, in 
order to resolve an objection (see Berakhot 50b). 


NIN הַאי‎ ^2 WANT NIT - It was he who said in accordance with the 
opinion of that tanna. Sometimes, when an objection to the opinion 
of an amora is based on a tannaitic source, the Gemara answers the 
objection and supports the opinion of an amora by citing an additional 


tannaitic source, employing this expression to introduce it (see 
Shabbat 54a). See also: 
ל?כְּמַאן...‎ ND PNT 72... NDYD "ND. 


mA דְּרוּבָּה‎ Nim) - Lit., And this is greater than it. An expression in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, meaning: Logically, the opposite should be the 
case. See: Nam. 


lU Ni] - The same is true. The same halakha or principle just 
established applies in the following case as well (see Bava Metzia 43a). 


Nin Nin - It is the same. The halakha in the two cases is identical, and 
there is no practical difference between the cases. Sometimes, instead 
of xin xin, we find wa הָיא‎ or ya הַן‎ (see Shabbat 11b). 


m? pq Nin] 7? מותיב‎ Nin - He raised the objection and he 
anewera it. The same amora who raised the objection from a mishna 
or a baraita answered it (see Eiruvin 91a). 


H2 אָמַר‎ Nin] m? ° Nin - He teaches it and he said it. The same 
amora who cited the baraita explained it (see Yoma 29b). 


..] הואיל‎ - Since... This expression is used by the Gemara to 
introduce a commonsense argument (see Berakhot 22b). See also: 
ד ;...דְהָא...‎ D.. U 939n...5 1 pium. 


PNT - Since it came to us, let us say‏ וְאַתָא H3 ND") TT?‏ מִילְתָא 
something about it. Sometimes, after a topic is mentioned in passing‏ 
in the course of a discussion in the Gemara, one of the Sages might‏ 
suggest: Since this matter has come to our attention, let us discuss it‏ 
further... (see Bava Metzia 16b).‏ 


NJDN r1] - I would have said. This expression is used in the Gemara 
as an introduction to a potential answer that is later rejected (see 
Pesahim 21b). The talmudic commentaries, however, use this term as a 
noun in the sense of an assumption made at the beginning of a 
discussion that is later rejected. 


VYN "11 - You must say, i.e., you may infer from here that... An 
expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud and aggadic midrash to 
introduce a conclusion inferred from the previous discussion. It is also 
used to introduce a biblical quotation in support of the previous idea. 


H3]? - And we discussed it. We discussed this topic in another 
context (see Berakhot 45b). 


775 31 "i "5 - Rabbi X discussed it. He raised a question 
concerning a subject that arose in the course of the discussion (see 
Ketubot 58b). See also previous entry; next entry. 


nr] - Discussions, e.g., wp 2: mn; - The discussions of Rav and 
Shmuel (see Berakhot 20a). 


NT] הִיא‎ NT] היא‎ - Lit, It is this, it is that, i.e, this and that are 
halakhically identical. An expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud. 


nim] NI - That proof provides support for the opposing 
argument. Contrary to your understanding, the proof you cited to 
support your argument in fact supports our contrary argument (see 
Eiruvin 10a). 


17771 - This is identical to... A term usually used to express 
astonishment at the repetition of something that was already 
mentioned, either in the previous discussion or by another one of the 
Sages, e.g., °) הַיינוּ דרי‎ - This is the same as the statement of Rabbi X 
(see Eiruvin 38b). Or xw היינוּ‎ - This is the same as the first clause of 
the mishna (see Bava Metzia 93a). 


A is identical to B. Sometimes this expression‏ - 12° א' 171 ב' 
introduces a question: Since cases A and B are identical, why were‏ 
both mentioned, or why was a distinction made between them? (see‏ 
Sukka 12a).‏ 


qu 1273 - This is identical to that. This case is identical to that case. 
Why, then, the repetition? (see Shabbat 19a). See also: מה לי‎ wn Ni. 


79775 *3 היינו‎ - See: 15. 
NU? הלינוּ‎ - See: 177. 


"DN ANT מה‎ PI - As you say, i.e., as it is written in the Bible. An 
expression used in aggadic midrash to introduce a biblical quotation 
in support of the previous statement. 


NT3y TU - Lit, How is it done? i.e., how so? Or: What are the 
details of this case? A term used in the Jerusalem Talmud to clarify 
the circumstances of a case under discussion. See also: »»1»»n. 


N? "IDIPN NOT הִיבָא‎ TARR TPN NI" 

“NPN - Where it was stated, it was stated; where it was not 
stated, it was not stated. The above statement applies only to the 
case specified, and no conclusion may be drawn with regard to other 
cases (see Berakhot 24a). 


Where does he stand? On what basis did he make that‏ - הַיבָא קאי 
statement/ask that question? Sometimes, when the foundation for the‏ 
detail of a halakha mentioned in the mishna was apparently not‏ 
established, the Gemara may ask: Why does the tanna begin with a‏ 
detail and not by introducing the basic halakha? (see Berakhot 2a).‏ 


What are the circumstances of the case under‏ - 23^ המי 
discussion? The Gemara usually follows this question by suggesting‏ 
one or more possible scenarios and proving that the halakha in‏ 
question cannot be referring to any of them (see Bava Metzia 21a). The‏ 
הָכָא בְּמַאי is usually introduced by one of the following:‏ הַיכִי דּמַ’ answer to‏ 
;1poy (see entries).‏ לָא צִרִיכָא; לְעוֹלֶם 


m? nn3UD ^23 - How can you find these circumstances? 
Sometimes, when the Gemara finds it difficult to conceive of a real-life 
situation in which the case under discussion applies, it may ask: Under 
what circumstances is this case conceivable? (see Bava Kamma 51a). 


NIT הַיכִי )1777 71771 לְהַאי‎ - How should the judges rule in this case? 
This expression is used by the Gemara to introduce a legal dilemma: 
What should the judges' decision be in such a case? It usually 
continues by analyzing the problems caused by each possible solution: 
נִמָא...נִימָא...‎ - If we say the judges rule this way, this difficulty arises, 
and if we say the judges rule the other way, that difficulty arises... 
(see Bava Metzia 42a). See also next entry. 


TW ?»'3 - How should we act? The Gemara uses this expression 
when confronting a difficult choice between two possible courses of 
action, both of which are liable to be dangerous or unpleasant. It then 
suggests that both should be avoided (see Megilla 12b). 


TAX? הָיכִי‎ - With regard to what case is he speaking? In other 
words, to what case is he referring? (see Pesahim 28a). 


1PPOY *N23 הָכָא‎ - With what are we dealing here? i.e., the case that 
we are referring to here is... This expre 

ssion is used by the Gemara as an introduction to an xnmjx (see 
entry), an explanation whose purpose is to answer a previously raised 
objection and to limit the scope of the mishna or baraita under 
discussion to one particular set of circumstances (see Bava Metzia 
10b). See also: ב...‎ po. 


NP רְבוּתָא‎ ONT לן‎ YAWN Np רְבוּתָא‎ NI 

yawn - Here he teaches us a novel element,‏ לן 

and there he teaches us a novel element. Sometimes the Gemara 
questions differences in formulation or differences in halakha between 
different parts of a mishna דְתְנִי...)‎ x27 Nw wn; see entry). Sometimes in 
answering that question, the Gemara explains that the different 
expressions were intended to educe novel or unexpected elements in 
each of the cases (see Kiddushin 59a). 


N24 - Here they interpreted. The Gemara sometimes uses this‏ תִּרְגִּימוּ 
phrase when a Babylonian interpretation of an expression that appears‏ 


in the mishna is cited as differing from the interpretation in Eretz 
Yisrael (see Rosh HaShana 30b). See also: בְּמַעַרְבָא‎ “nx. 


. NOW הָכָא...הָתָם ?הָכִי‎ - How can these cases be compared? 
There...here... The Gemara uses this expression to reject a proposed 
comparison between two cases: How can these cases be compared? 
There, in case A, there is one set of circumstances, whereas here, in 
case B, the circumstances are different (see Shabbat 81b). See also: מִי‎ 
"nm. 


^1 הָכִי‎ - So too, i.e., the same applies in the case under discussion 
(see Bava Metzia 49a). However, when this expression appears in the 
interrogative form ...3 ]מ‎ 27 - Is it this way too? it means: Would you 
say the same even in | this case? (see Bava Metzia 8a). 


N3non "7 הָכִי‎ - So too, it is reasonable, i.e., indeed, what was just 
stated makes sense because... (see Yoma 16a). Arguments introduced 
by this expression are usually conclusive. 


That is also what he is saying. Sometimes, when an‏ - הָכִי 7 קְאָמַר 
objection is raised that a certain source or Sage should have stated‏ 
something other than that which was actually stated, the Gemara‏ 
answers that, in fact, that is how the statement should be interpreted,‏ 
even though at first glance it appears to mean something else (see‏ 
Sanhedrin 41a).‏ 


(That is what he is saying, i.e., his statement should - ה"ק) 720 קְאָמַר‎ 
be interpreted as follows. This term is used to introduce a new 
explanation or a textual emendation of a difficult passage in a mishna 
or a baraita, usually proposed in order to resolve a problem raised by 
»n:the Gemara with regard to that passage (see Ta’anit 27a). See also 
JNIDN; קָאָמַר‎ "NIS; 


(That is what he is teaching, i.e., the statement of - ה"ק) הָכִי קְתָנִי‎ 
the tanna should be interpreted as follows (see Berakhot 50a). See also 
.previous entry 


Nin PT N77 - Could this not be derived through an a fortiori 
inference? An expression used in halakhic midrash when the midrash 
asks why it was necessary for the Torah to mention a certain halakha, 
since the same conclusion could have been reached by means of an a 
fortiori inference or another logical argument (see Sanhedrin 4b). See 
also: 9 yx ;...אינו‎ PT. 


See: pun; ru.‏ - ללה 


12 מורין‎ PN) 1970 - This is the halakha, but a public ruling is not 
issued to that effect. This is indeed the halakha, but for various 


reasons it is not publicized as a ruling with practical applications (see 
Eiruvin 7a). 


""on למשה‎ 1370 - A halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai. A 
halakha with no biblical basis, but which, according to tradition, was 
transmitted by God to Moses orally together with the Written Torah. 
These halakhot are considered Torah law (see Sukka 5b). 


And the halakha is... An expression used to introduce the‏ - וְהִלְכְתָא 
Gemara's decision with regard to a halakhic issue that remained‏ 
unresolved in the previous discussion (see Pesahim 7b).‏ 


m? "Di הַלְכְתָא‎ - They learned this halakha through tradition. 
Sometimes, when the Gemara searches for a source for a halakha 
under discussion, it answers that there is no source for this halakha in 
the Torah, but it is part of accepted tradition handed down orally from 
generation to generation since the Torah was given to Moses from 
Sinai (see Shabbat 97a). 


A halakha for the messianic period? An expression‏ - הַלְכְתָא לְמְשִיחָא 
used to express astonishment at a halakhic ruling that seems to have‏ 
no practical application, and will be of practical significance only in‏ 
messianic times (see Sanhedrin 51b).‏ 


ION DN הֶן‎ - Lit., Yes, if you said... An expression found in halakhic 
midrash: Your statement is correct with regard to A, but with regard 
to B... 


N2N...270? NN "ND - This works out well according to‏ לְ...הָנֵיחָא ל 
Rabbi X, but according to Rabbi Y what can be said? This‏ 
expression is used to introduce an objection, usually based on a‏ 
baraita, to the opinion of one of the Sages, after noting that the‏ 
opinion of another one of the Sages, who disagrees with the first,‏ 
encounters no such difficulty (see Berakhot 12a). See also: x27; n»n.‏ 


C72 732 הנ"מ, ה"מ)‎ - This applies only. An expression used to limit 
the scope of a previous statement: This statement applies only to 
certain limited circumstances, while in other circumstances the 
halakha is different (see Pesahim 51a). See also: 

DPN 07327 TAI NPN .לא שָנוּ‎ 


"NOn 7303 פִּנְאִי‎ 72 - The opinion of these tanna'im is like the 
opinion of those tanna'im. This tannaitic dispute parallels an earlier 
tannaitic dispute (see Beitza 19b). 


TN "37 - They said. This expression is employed where the Gemara 
first presents an accepted halakha: They established the following 
accepted halakha, and then proceeds to introduce a similar or related 


problem (see Yevamot 52a-b). 


Now that A has been mentioned, is it‏ - ב' NAW, w'yrn‏ א 
necessary to mention B? Sometimes the Gemara questions the‏ 
mention of two cases in a mishna, since it appears that the one case‏ 
could have been logically inferred from the other: Is it necessary to‏ 
mention case B, since it follows, a fortiori, from case A? (see Pesahim‏ 
55b).‏ 


NT NOWI - Now that it was stated so, and stated‏ הְכִי וְאֵיתָּמַר הָכִי 
so... When there are two conflicting statements with regard to a‏ 
halakha, and we are unable to decide between them, the Gemara‏ 
suggests that, because we are uncertain| we must accept the‏ 
restrictions of both statements (see Pesahim 108a). See also: ...... 2 NY)‏ 
N71 NNW.‏ אִיתְמר הַלְכְתָא N?‏ 3 


907 N°NNT הָשָתָּא‎ - Now that you have arrived at this conclusion. 
Sometimes the Sages raise a series of objections to a certain opinion, 
and different answers are offered to the various objections. Then a 
new objection is raised, and one of the Sages suggests an answer that 
answers not only the new objection but also the previous ones. At that 
point the Gemara uses this expression, proposing to apply the new 
approach to the original objections (see Berakhot 15b). 


Now that the halakha has‏ - וְלָא כָּ...הְשְתָא N77‏ אִיתְּמַר הַלְכְתָא N?‏ פָּ... 
neither been stated in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi A‏ 
nor in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi B. Since there is no‏ 
clear basis for deciding between the two conflicting opinions‏ 
previously mentioned, the Gemara suggests that the restrictions of‏ 
הָשְתָּא MPRI‏ הָכִי both statements are binding (see Pesahim 115a). See also:‏ 
.וְאִיתִּמַר הָרִי 


There, as opposed to x27, here. When used by Babylonian‏ - הֶתֶם 
Sages, it refers to Eretz Yisrael.‏ 


ON - He bases his opinion on the mishna/baraita/verse‏ קאי 
there. Sometimes the Gemara asks "wp x» (see entry): On what basis‏ 
did the tanna make that statement/ask that question? The answer to‏ 
this question is introduced by the expression 7 on; - He asked that‏ 
question based on the following passage where the necessary‏ 
foundation was established.‏ 


NINT] - See: VRID NI). 
וְהֶתְנָן‎ - See: npn x. 


] 


T? DN PTN] - Are you still at this? An expression found in the 
Jerusalem Talmud that introduces astonishment at a question or doubt 
raised by one of the Sages when the conclusive answer on this subject 
is already well known. 


TPN] - And the other? What does the other Sage, who holds the 
conflicting opinion, say with regard to this proof? This expression is 
used to clarify disputes between Sages, with the Gemara asking each 
in turn how he would respond to the proof of the other (see Sanhedrin 
25a). See also: 7? ְאָמַר‎ (TAN N? טַעְמָא‎ "ND פְּלונִי‎ ^n 

.373 אֲלְמוֹנִי 


H?y TJNDNT! - And since we have come upon it, i.e., since we have 
arrived at this particular subject, we will make some observations 
about it. This expression introduces an observation or question 
concerning a subject tangential to the discussion in the Gemara (see 
Bava Batra 9b). 


UN NPT) CONI) "UN Np מַאי‎ 8? CNP) 8? - And he who asked it, 
why did he ask it? An expression of astonishment employed after a 
question has been easily answered. The Gemara then asks: Why did he 
raise the question at all, when the answer is so abundantly clear? (see 
Yoma 30b). 


..U Ni - And provided that... The previous statement applies, 
provided that the following conditions are met (see Bava Metzia 11a). 


KINTI - See: 9n NI). 


NT ATAN NT") - Lit, And which said this? An expression in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, employed to cite a new source in support of a 
previously cited opinion. 


And that is not so. An expression used when the Gemara‏ - ולא הַיא 
rejects a previously cited opinion (see Berakhot 36a).‏ 


xn’?] - And it is not so. There is no validity to the assumption or 
interpretation just presented (see Gittin 26b). 


NANI - And from where can it be determined that this is correct? 
This term is used when a question in the Gemara was answered and 
the Gemara is seeking additional clarification: And from where can it 
be determined that the proposed explanation is in fact correct? (see 
Megilla 18a). See also: מַמּאי...וְדִילְמָא...‎ 

.לָא N29‏ דעְתְּך... 


| 


MIX זאת‎ - That is to say. An introduction to a principle inferred 
from the previous statement: From this it follows that... (see Shabbat 
21b). 


(That is what the verse said. An - 3037 שָאָמַר‎ Nin np זהש"ה)‎ 
expression found in aggadic midrash, used to introduce a verse in 
מאי דִּכְתִיב.‎ :support of a previous statement. See also 


nn - This is a stringency of the case under discussion. The 
previously mentioned aspect of the matter at hand is more substantial 
than what is to follow (see Shabbat 75b). 


This is not a mishna. This baraita or variant reading is‏ - זו TPR‏ מִשָׁנָה 
not authoritative, and consequently no proof may be adduced from it‏ 
(see Ketubot 81b).‏ 


0357 H2" PR זו‎ - This objection need not be introduced inside 
the study hall. This expression is interpreted in different ways by the 
various commentaries. Some interpret it as meaning: This objection is 
so weak that there is no need to bring it to the attention of the Sages 
in the study hall. Others, however, interpret it as meaning: This 
objection is so strong that there is no point in bringing it up for 
discussion among the Sages in the study hall, as it is irrefutable (see 
Bava Metzia 16a). 


nj צריף 1212 זו‎ PRI זו‎ - He teaches the mishna employing the style 
of: This and it is unnecessary to say that. Sometimes, when the 
halakha in the second part of a tannaitic source seems obvious, the 
Gemara explains that the source was formulated this way for stylistic 
reasons. First the tanna taught "this," a case that it was necessary to 
teach. Then he proceeded to teach "that," an obvious case that was 
unnecessary to teach. Although the latter case was unnecessary, it was 
introduced because of this style of exposition (see Rosh HaShana 32b). 
See also previous entry; »np t .לא זו‎ 


It is a topic that you could go learn in a‏ - זיל קב בל רב הוא 
children's school. This matter is so obvious that there is no need to‏ 
state it at all (see Sanhedrin 33b).‏ 


H 


NJmm - One said...and the other said... An‏ אַמר...חד אֲמַר... 
expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud and aggadic midrash when‏ 
the statements of different Sages are cited without specifying which‏ 
Sage authored which statement. See next entry.‏ 


IN. וחד אַמַר...חד‎ - One said...and one said... An expression used 
when citing a debate between two Sages, and it is not known which 
opinion was held by which of the Sages (see Berakhot 45a). See also: 


b" non. 


non Tnm חד‎ - One of two or three. The reason given or the case 
cited is one of two or three reasons or cases that could have been cited 
(see Zevahim 10b). 


NTH - He is stating one reason and another. The reason‏ ועוד קְאָמַר 
cited in the source under discussion is one of two reasons that were‏ 
suggested for this halakha (see Berakhot 14b).‏ 


"nm nmvran 7273 NT - One was stated from the other by 
inference. Sometimes an amora appears to state a halakha in two 
similar cases, or amora'im appear to disagree in similar cases. To 
explain this, the Gemara says: The Sage actually stated just one 
halakha, or the amora'im only disputed one matter, and the second 
halakha was inferred from the first (see Megilla 29b). See also: w??2n 
"IP N. 


"073 מַהָכָא ...חִיילִיה‎ - The strength of the opin Rabbi X is from 
here. An expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud to introduce 
support for the opinion of one of the Sages in a mishna or a baraita. 


Un - We are concerned lest... This expression usually explains a 
ruling whose source is not known or whose reason is not immediately 
apparent. The Gemara explains that the Sages issued their ruling 
because they were concerned that without it undesirable consequences 
would ensue (see Ketubot 26b). 


The matters are reversed. Instead of X applying in‏ - חילוּף הַדְּבְרִים 
case A and Y in case B, as previously stated, the opposite applies (see‏ 
Pesahim 48a).‏ 


The Sages, Rabbis. When this term occurs in tannaitic‏ - חְכָמִים 
sources, it describes an anonymous opinion, usually indicating that it‏ 
is shared by multiple Sages, or it is in any event an accepted opinion‏ 
(see Berakhot 2a).‏ 


NIN "1 07221] - The statement of the Rabbis is identical to‏ קְמָא 
the statement of the first tanna. An expression of astonishment: The‏ 
statement attributed in the latter part of the mishna/baraita to the‏ 
Rabbis, who ostensibly disagree with the opinion of the first tanna‏ 
cited at the beginning of the mishna, is not a new opinion; it is merely‏ 
a reformulation of that opinion. Why, then, was it necessary to repeat‏ 
it? The Gemara usually introduces the answer to this question with‏ 
mpa NPN; see entry; xa? xin (see Berakhot 61b).‏ 


»nip מחסְרְא, וְהָכִי‎ "mon - The mishna is incomplete and is teaching 
the following. Sometimes the Gemara resolves a difficulty in a 


mishna or baraita by suggesting that a phrase, or even an entire 
sentence, was omitted from the text of the mishna: The mishna is 
lacking the following clause, and it states as follows... (see Berakhot 
13b). 


ט 


NDYU...Ni] - The reason is due to X; but if... Sometimes the‏ ךָ... 
Gemara raises an objection based on a detailed analysis of a particular‏ 
source, asserting that the ruling is applicable only under the specific‏ 
circumstances cited in that source, while under other circumstances‏ 
the ruling would be different (see Pesahim 9a). See also: ; »v3n...; n»n yaw‏ 
NON...‏ 


"ND NDyU - What is the reason? When it appears in the middle of a 
sentence, this expression is used rhetorically, in the sense of 
“because,” i.e., Law X. What is the reason? Reason Y (see Beitza 2b). 
At the beginning of a sentence or clause, it introduces an observation 
based on a detailed analysis of the source (see Ketubot 39b). See also 
next entry. 


]227 טַעְמָא מאי אָמוּר‎ - What is the reason that the Sages said...? An 
expression used when attempting to determine the reason for a 
halakha, usually in order to draw additional conclusions based on that 
reason (see Yevamot 90b). 


ל 


NTI N27" - It agrees with this. An expression used in the Jerusalem 
Talmud to introduce the answer to a question: Derive the solution 
from the following source or verse. 


NITY - One might have thought X...but when it/he‏ אומָר...יכול... 
says... An expression found in halakhic midrash, introducing an‏ 
If that‏ .(יכול...) erroneous potential interpretation of a biblical verse‏ 
text were the only one dealing with the subject, that interpretation‏ 
might have been adopted. Since, however, there is another verse (...‏ 
ax mgs) that already teaches the proposed interpretation, that‏ 
cannot be the correct interpretation of the first verse. The midrash‏ 
then returns to the first verse (npn 72x nn xq} see entry), and reinterprets‏ 
it (see Megilla 18a).‏ 


One might have thought X, therefore the‏ - תִלְמוּד לומר...יכול... 
verse states... An expression found in halakhic midrash, introducing‏ 
an erroneous potential interpretation of a verse, before stating the‏ 
correct explanation of the verse, based on careful scrutiny of the‏ 
biblical text (see Pesahim 94a). See also:‏ 

..JN לומר ...שומע‎ mnn. 


PAW "NWA NTI NYINA NPL - The native is on the ground and the 
stranger is in the heavens? An expression of astonishment at a 
statement, which seems to run counter to common sense. This 
expression is based on the Aramaic translation of Deuteronomy 28:43: 
“The stranger in your midst will mount above you higher and higher, 
and you will come down lower and lower” (see Eiruvin 9a). 


727] קמִיה 217" ...יתיב‎ - Rabbi X was sitting before Rabbi Y. This 
expression is employed when Rabbi X is the disciple or disciple- 
colleague of Rabbi Y (see Sanhedrin 69a). 


כ 


my "Upm mnn כְּאִינִיש דְּשָמַע‎ - Like one who hears a matter and 
raises an objection to it. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud. 
Sometimes one of the Sages challenges the opinion of another, but the 
Gemara then proves that he actually agrees with the view that he is 
challenging. In those cases the Gemara asks why the first Sage 
objected to the opinion of the second, and answers that the questioner 
was like someone who hears something and challenges it. He did not 
raise the question as an objection, but rather to deduce the reasoning 
behind the expressed view and to analyze it. 


TN2] - Here it refers to case A, there it refers to case B.‏ 3 ...ב כָּאן... 
A formula used in the Gemara to resolve a contradiction between two‏ 
unattributed tannaitic statements, introduced with the term inrnn (see‏ 
entry) or a related term. The Gemara often resolves those‏ 
contradictions by showing that the apparently contradictory‏ 
statements in fact refer to different cases: Here, one statement refers‏ 
to case A, and there, the other statement refers to case B (see Bava‏ 


Metzia 15a-b). See also: .הָא...הָא...‎ 


Here Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi taught. When an opinion‏ - כָּאן JU‏ רב 
found in a baraita or an amoraic statement is corroborated by careful‏ 
analysis of the language of a mishna, which was, of course, edited by‏ 
Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi, the Gemara indicates that the mishna alludes‏ 
to this idea by stating: Here Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi taught... (see Bava‏ 
Kamma 55a).‏ 


..]H3UNT3 - As we find... An expression used when the Gemara 
argues that the similarity between two cases leads to the conclusion 
that the ruling known to apply to one case should also apply to the 
other (see Berakhot 20b). 


11293 כדי‎ - He cited it for no reason. When a tanna cites several 
cases, one of which is superfluous, e.g., because the ruling in such a 
case could be inferred from another source, the Gemara often remarks 
with regard to that superfluous case that the tanna cited it 


incidentally, for no reason (see Sota 19b). 


yn 77178 727 כִּדְמַחְלִיף‎ - As Rabbi X reverses and teaches. 
Sometimes, the Gemara resolves an apparent inconsistency by 
proposing that the names of the disputants in a particular controversy 
should be reversed. If another tradition exists in which another Sage 
cited this controversy with the names reversed, the Gemara introduces 
the new, problem-free, version of the dispute by stating: The dispute 
should be recorded as Rabbi X reversed and taught (see Bava Metzia 
80b). 


ND'T2 - As it is taught in a baraita. This expression introduces a 
baraita in support of the opinion of an amora (see Megilla 14a). See 
also next entry. 


173 - As we learned in a mishna. This expression introduces a 
mishna in support of the opinion of an amora (see Berakhot 50a). See 
also previous entry. 


NTD CNT 72) NINA - Like this case; in a case like this. For example: 
NIB כִּי הַאי‎ PDA וּמִי הָוִי‎ - Is the object considered to be ownerless in such a 
case? (Bava Metzia 30b). 


Dp וְהָכִי‎ 73125 727 7719 - It is all in accordance with the opinion of 
Rabbi X and he teaches as follows. Sometimes an unattributed 
opinion followed by an opinion attributed to one of the Sages appears 
in a mishna. This creates the impression that the Sage mentioned by 
name disagrees with the first, unattributed, opinion. In those cases, 
the Gemara may argue that the unattributed statement was also 
authored by the Sage mentioned by name. That contention is 
introduced with this formula, meaning that the entire mishna is in 
accordance with the opinion of the Sage mentioned later in the 
mishna (see Nedarim 11a). See also: np וְהָכִי‎ Monn “hon; TYN anc. 


NY30 17713 - They all hold... When an opinion is shared by‏ לְהוּ... 
several Sages, the Gemara may state: They all hold the following‏ 
opinion... (see Sukka 7b).‏ 


Ny 7712 - Everyone; lit. the whole world. (1) All the Sages 
mentioned in this context as disagreeing about a certain issue 
nevertheless agree with regard to the following issue (see Beitza 27a). 
(2) The consensus opinion, the community at large. See following 
entries. 


ND?Y 7719 - Everyone agrees with‏ אִית לָהוּ 7317 2125 וְהָכָא בְּהָא קָמִיפַּלְנִי 
the opinion of Rabbi X and here they disagree about this.‏ 
Sometimes, in an attempt to explain an argument between amora’im,‏ 
the Gemara suggests that one of them agrees with a tannaitic or‏ 


earlier amoraic statement on that topic, whereas the other disagrees. 
In the course of the argument, however, the Gemara may later reject 
that explanation and instead attempt to understand the amoraic 
dispute by suggesting that both amora’im could accept the view of one 
of the tanna’im or earlier amora’im in question. In those cases, the 
Gemara states: Everyone, both amora’im, agrees with the tanna or 
early amora, Rabbi X, but here they disagree about a different issue 
(see Bava Metzia 57a).See: 72772 לִימָא‎ 377775 NY עֲלְמָא‎ "PID "TD ^3 אֲלִיבָּא‎ 

DNR "7B. 


ND?Y 7713 - In case X everyone agrees, lit.,‏ לָא 71°75 7D‏ 7°75 ב...ב... 
does not disagree; when they disagree, is in case Y. Sometimes the‏ 
Gemara attempts to delimit an issue in dispute by first stating which‏ 
points are agreed upon by both sides: Everyone, i.e., both parties,‏ 
agrees that the halakha in case X is such and such; the disputants‏ 
disagee with regard to case Y... (see Bava Metzia 21b).‏ 


HY דְּהֶתִירָא‎ 12 - The significance of leniency is preferable. The 
Gemara frequently explains that in a case where the tanna’im had the 
choice between framing a dispute in a manner that highlights the 
opinion of the tanna who ruled stringently or one that highlights the 
opinion of the tanna who ruled leniently, they opted to highlight the 
leniency. In those cases, the Gemara remarks that it is preferable to 
underscore where the tanna was conspicuously lenient, as no one 
would rule leniently in a matter of halakha unless he was absolutely 
certain that his opinion was correct (see Berakhot 60a). See also: 
דְּרְבִּי....‎ IMD לְהודִיעך‎ 


73175 ^31 NDN ^3 - When Rabbi X came he said... This expression 
introduces a tradition or a new halakha cited by one of the Sages 
when he came to the study hall, usually by one who came from Eretz 
Yisrael to Babylonia (see Beitza 26b). 


When they disagree...This expression is employed where a‏ - כל פלינ 
dispute is limited to a particular point. The disputants disagree only‏ 
when the case under discussion is X. Sometimes, this term appears in‏ 
When they disagree, it is in‏ - כִּי the expression 355 »zw NPN ^y55‏ 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X. A particular amoraic‏ 
controversy exists only if a certain tannaitic opinion is assumed. In‏ 
other words, the amora'im disagree only according to the tanna Rabbi‏ 
X (see Pesahim 25b).‏ 


And if you say... This expression introduces a hypothetical‏ - וְכִי תִּימָא 
response to an objection that was raised previously in the discussion;‏ 
those answers are always ultimately rejected. The Sage who initially‏ 
voiced the objection thereby strengthens his position by proving that a‏ 
וְכִי possible response to it is untenable. The structure of the xpa‏ 


expression is as follows: The proposed solution is introduced by the 
words w»n 5, followed by the rejection of that proposed solution, 
usually beginning with the interjection xm - but didn’t. After this 
proposed solution and its rejection, the original objection must still be 
addressed (see Bava Kamma 28b). 


NIN 72 - When that baraita is taught... Sometimes an objection‏ הַהִיא 
is raised to the opinion of an amora based on a baraita. The Gemara‏ 
may resolve that objection by asserting that the baraita applies only in‏ 
certain cases. This expression is one of a number of terms employed‏ 
by the Gemara to limit the scope of a certain halakha to specific‏ 
.7773 מִילי circumstances (see Shabbat 79b). See also: jrpoy NNI N30‏ 


PPDA ^m) pn ^» - When we learned the mishna as well... 
Sometimes the Gemara resolves an objection based on a mishna by 
asserting that the halakha in the mishna also applies to the case under 
discussion: When we learned our mishna as well, the mishna did in 
fact refer to this case, although it was not explicitly elucidated (see 
Sukka 36a). 


... ]P3 - Since... An introduction to an argument meant to prove a 


proposition on the basis of sound, commonsense reasoning (see 
Berakhot 4b). 


7 הַיבָא‎ 23..(ND?y 7512) 3 ^y 78 NY... 73 - Wherever X is the 
case, (everyone) agrees that...when they disagree is... An 
expression used to limit a dispute between amora'im on a point of law. 
The Gemara begins by stating the two conflicting opinions. Then, 
before analyzing the dispute, the Gemara excludes from the discussion 
those points upon which the amora'im agree: With regard to X, both 
Sages agree...but they disagree with regard to Y (see Pesahim 30b- 
31a). 


i2? 72 73 - Why do I need all these cases? When a mishna‏ לי 
presents a series of apparently similar examples, the Gemara often‏ 
asks: Why was it necessary to state them all? They all seem to be‏ 
based on a single principle. The Gemara then answers that the cases‏ 
or "213; see entry) and explains the special‏ צַרִיכָא) are indeed necessary‏ 
circumstances that mandated their inclusion (see Sukka 17a). See also:‏ 
.;וְלָמָה rm‏ לְמִיתְנֵי...לְמָּה ליה "2pm‏ הָא תו לְמָּה לי 


TPJ 72 - Is it in his power? lit., is it all from him? Is it within his 
legal rights for the person in question to claim what he is claiming, 
and is he believed if he makes that claim? (see Ketubot 18b). See also: 
13723 .לא הפל מִמנוּ; לָא כָּל‎ 


Nay 72 - Lit, The entire people. In the Jerusalem Talmud, this 


means everyone, all the Sages. See: xp»y ^v». 


...W 1302 73 - All the more so that... An expression used to introduce 
the conclusion of an a fortiori inference. See entry in “Principles of 
Talmudic Hermeneutics,” p. 211. If the ruling is such-and-such in case 
A, all the more so the ruling should be the same in case B (see 
Sanhedrin 32b). See also: 773) 7793 NON .לא כָּל 130; אִינו דִּין; על‎ 


Go this way. An expression used in halakhic midrash to‏ - 7173 לדּרך זו 
introduce an alternative interpretation of a verse or an alternative‏ 
logical argument, in place of a previously suggested interpretation or‏ 
logical argument (see Pesahim 61b).‏ 


X779) - (But) is this an established principle? What‏ הוא, הָרֵי(ו... 
of...? Where a mishna establishes an apparently comprehensive‏ 
general principle, the Gemara sometimes questions the statement,‏ 
claiming that there is a case, or cases, that are exceptions to that‏ 
principle (see Eiruvin 27a).‏ 


Just the opposite, lit., toward where are you facing. This‏ - 573" לייא 
expression is used to express astonishment at a halakhic ruling or‏ 
interpretation that seems totally illogical: It should be “just the‏ 
opposite" (see Shabbat 127a). See also: xz.‏ 


. NIM טַעְמָא...כְּמַאן? כל האי‎ "ND - In accordance with whose opinion 
did the amora issue his ruling? In accordance with this tanna... 
What is the reason? The Gemara uses this expression when the ruling 
of an amora seems to run counter to accepted practice. Upon whom 
did the amora base his ruling (123)? The Gemara then answers: He 
based it on the opinion of the following tanna (win^wn ;)כ‎ or: He ruled 
in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X (ns כְּרְבִּי‎ wayi ww). The 
Gemara then asks: What is the rationale for the ruling of that earlier 
Sage (xnyv ?(מאי‎ (see Megilla 18b). 


*j125 ^3? TANT הָא‎ N?IN כְּמאן‎ - In accordance with whose opinion is 
that which Rabbi X said? In accordance with which tannaitic, or 
earlier, opinion is Rabbi X's statement? (see Berakhot 50b). 


m? N39 כָּמַאן‎ - In accordance with whose opinion does he hold? 
In accordance with which tannaitic, or earlier, opinion does the Sage 
in question rule? (see Berakhot 46a). 


"DN ANT 723 - Lit, As you say...ie. as the Bible says. This 
expression is used in aggadic midrash to introduce a verse in support 
of a previous statement. See: ann RY זה הוּא‎ 


ni 73 - Combine and teach. Sometimes the Gemara resolves 
apparent contradictions between two cases in a mishna or a baraita by 


suggesting that they be merged, rendering them complementary rather 
than contradictory. In those cases, the Gemara introduces the 
resolution of the contradiction with the expression: “Combine the two 
cases in the mishna/baraita and teach...” (see Shabbat 34b). 


אַתָּה NTW - When he says... See:‏ אומָר... 
....אומָר CN)‏ או N?N APN‏ (בי); TAIN NYI‏ 


NYANYI... - When you analyze‏ לומר לְדְבְרִי 33^ פלוֹנִי...לְדְבָרֵי רִבִּי אַלְמוֹני 
the matter you will find that according to Rabbi A the case is X,‏ 
and that according to Rabbi B the case is Y. A term used to‏ 
introduce a conclusion based on an earlier tannaitic dispute: When‏ 
you analyze the matter carefully, you will find that according to Rabbi‏ 
A the following must be the case, whereas according to Rabbi B the‏ 

case must be understood differently (see Bava Metzia 40b). 


DIN TEN אומָר... כְּתוּב‎ TIN וְכָתוּב‎ - One verse says A and one verse 
says B. In deriving laws from biblical texts, the Sages frequently begin 
by quoting two apparently contradictory verses: One verse says A, 
while another verse says B. How can they be reconciled? They then 
seek to show that the contradiction can be resolved only according to 
their proposed understanding; the two verses refer to two distinct 
cases (see Hagiga 13b). 


DPN) - (As) it is written... An expression used to introduce a 
quotation from the Bible. When the Gemara cites a proof based on a 
verse, it often employs this term followed by the quotation (see 
Berakhot 2a). See also: xp ny; anx. 


17ND... ONT PNJ - It is written here...and it is written‏ הָכָא.. 
there... An expression used to support a particular interpretation of a‏ 
biblical text, based on a similarity between the terms used in two‏ 
verses. The hermeneutical principle involved here is the verbal‏ 
analogy. See entry in “Principles of Talmudic Hermeneutics,” p. 211‏ 
(see Megilla 21a).‏ 


"Nn - Parallel to a dispute between tanna’im. When an amoraic 
dispute is shown to parallel a tannaitic dispute, the Gemara states: 
This amoraic dispute is parallel to the dispute of the tanna’im. When 
the Gemara uses this expression without qualification, without 
preceding it with: “Let us say,” the proposed parallel between the 
amoraic dispute and the tannaitic dispute is usually accepted (see 
Shabbat 49b). See also: כְּתַנְאִי‎ xn”. 


And is it not so? Sometimes, after the Gemara offers a negative‏ - וְלָא 
answer to a question or problem that was raised, it reacts with‏ 


astonishment to the answer just given and asks: And is it not so? The 
Gemara then proceeds to reject the negative response (see Bava Metzia 
114b). See also: -px; ְהַאי מאי‎ CONDON; TYT .סְלְקָא‎ 


NPN TON ,...לָא‎ 22N... 72 לית לן‎ - We said only...but with regard 
to...we have no problem with it. An expression used by the Gemara 
to limit the scope of a previously cited amoraic statement to one 
particular set of circumstances: We say that this statement applies 
only in the following circumstances, but in other circumstances it does 
not apply (see Bava Metzia 29b). When the Gemara seeks to limit the 
scope of a tannaitic statement, it uses the expression vu x? (see entry). 
For other expressions of limitation, see: במ‘‎ N27 

"Pn .עְסְקִינן; הָנִי‎ See also: n3 .לית לן‎ 


NTa N? - Not in this case. An expression used in the Jerusalem 
Talmud to indicate that a certain halakha does not apply in a 
particular case. 


NPT N? - The mishna is precise only if interpreted in‏ 202 אֶלָא... 
accordance with the opinion of the amora, Rabbi X. Careful‏ 
analysis of the mishna will reveal that its formulation or content is‏ 
understandable only in accordance with the interpretation provided‏ 
NPT; PRIDA ug‏ נמי, by a specific amora (see Bava Kamma 27b). See also:‏ 
Np"1 72 Pn Pon.‏ 


NIT N?) N77 N? - There is neither judgment nor judge. A 
picturesque expression meaning: In the particular circumstances of 
this case, there is no need for further discussion, since it is perfectly 
clear that... (see Yoma 722a). 


ND?Y "71217 ,N? - No, everyone holds...When the Gemara‏ סְבְרִי... 
analyzes a dispute in a mishna it often begins by suggesting that the‏ 
two tanna'im disagree with regard to a certain principle C1»»np...3 xn),‏ 
with one of the tanna'im holding in accordance with the principle and‏ 
the other disputing the principle. The answer is usually: No, both of‏ 
them agree with regard to this principle. They do, however, disagree‏ 
with regard to a different principle, namely... (see Pesahim 46b).‏ 


N? - An answer was not readily available to him. One of‏ 117 בִּידִיהּ 
the Sages was asked a question and he did not know the answer. He‏ 
had received no tradition with regard to that matter (see Yevamot‏ 
105a).‏ 


N^r1 ולא‎ - And that is not so. This term is used to reject a halakhic 
ruling or interpretation cited above (see Bava Metzia 11b). 


1322 לא הכל‎ - Not everything is in his power. An expression in the 
Jerusalem Talmud meaning that it is not within his legal rights to 


make that particular claim. See: .לא כל כְּמִינְיֶהּ‎ 


INP לא זו אף זו‎ - He teaches the mishna employing the style of: 
Not only this but also that. Sometimes the mishna cites a series of 
cases, the first of which seems superfluous. In those instances, the 
Gemara may explain the inclusion of the seemingly superfluous first 
clause on stylistic grounds. The expression used in those cases is: The 
mishna follows the stylistic principle of first teaching the obvious case 
and continues by saying that this halakha applies not only in the 
obvious case - לא זו‎ — but even in the less obvious case - זו‎ x (see Bava 
Metzia 38a). See also: .זו וְאִין צריף לוּמַר זו‎ 


1323 72 N? - It is not in his power, i.e., it is not legally possible for 
a person to make a particular claim or demand (see Sanhedrin 46b). 
See also: mynd v3. 


]13U 73 לא‎ - Is it not all the more so true? Is it not true a fortiori? 
This expression is used to introduce the conclusion of an a fortiori 
inference (see Yoma 2b). See also: 139 .כל‎ 


..Ny:3"n N2... TDN NPN - There is no need to state A, which is 
obvious, but he stated the halakha even with regard to B. An 
expression employed by the Gemara to underscore an exceptional 
feature of the opinion of one of the Sages in his dispute with another 
of the Sages: Not only do the two Sages disagree with regard to A, but 
their dispute is even more wide-ranging. In those cases, the Gemara 
proceeds to explain the basis for the dispute, and the expression x 
px always introduces a new, somewhat unexpected element (see 
Bava Metzia 36a). 


NPN - He is speaking employing‏ אַפילוּ... לָא מִיבְּעִיא קָאָמַר. N?‏ מִיבּעֲלְא... 
the style: There is no need. There is no need to mention case A,‏ 
which is obvious; rather, the mishna teaches that it is true even‏ 
with regard to case B. When a mishna discusses a specific case, the‏ 
tendency is to infer: The halakha in the mishna applies exclusively to‏ 
that case and not to others that were omitted. Occasionally, the‏ 
Gemara suggests that the mishna discussed a less obvious case and the‏ 
halakha would all the more so apply to the more obvious case that was‏ 
omitted. “There is no need (yz x?) to mention the obvious case;‏ 
in‏ (אֶלָא rather, the mishna teaches that the halakha applies even (əx‏ 
לא זו the less obvious case (see Beitza 8a). See also previous entry and 4x‏ 
"np.‏ 


This is not for that reason. This expression is‏ - לא מִן DWI‏ הוא זֶה 
used when one of the Sages argues that another’s conclusion is based‏ 
on a faulty analysis: The reason that you suggest is inappropriate to‏ 
the case at hand. The reason here is in fact different (see Shabbat‏ 
116a).‏ 


"Nj? מסיימי‎ N? - The verses are not clearly defined. An expression 
used when two verses are cited as sources for different halakhot, but it 
is not clear which halakha is derived from which verse (see Bava 
Metzia 31a). 


N71 NANON NX? - It is reasonable only the opposite way. An‏ חֲלִיפִין 
expression found in the Jerusalem Talmud meaning: Only the opposite‏ 
of what has just been stated makes sense. See: xianon xo».‏ 


It is necessary, i.e., applicable, only... See: xy" x?‏ - לא NII‏ אֶלָא... 
NON.‏ 


map לָא סיימוּה‎ - They did not conclude it before him. They did not 
cite the source in its entirety before one of the Sages, and 
consequently, he misinterpreted it (see Bava Metzia 76b). 


DYT Nj?9 לא‎ - It could not enter your mind. Occasionally the 
Gemara raises an objection by subtly suggesting that an argument 
might be refuted in a certain way, employing such expressions as ... 
xox] Or וְדִלְמָא...‎ (see entries). The Gemara often responds to that 
objection by saying: This could not enter your mind. In other words, 
you could not possibly think so, because...(see Rosh HaShana 13a). 


1221 1175 x? - The Sages did not distinguish. An argument 
occasionally employed by the Gemara to explain why the Sages 
applied the same halakha in two cases, despite the fact that there are 
differences between them: The Sages sought to avoid potential 
confusion and therefore did not distinguish between the cases in 


question (see Ketubot 52b). 


N7, 3 Nil... 3 NJ] - They do not disagree, this statement‏ פֶּלְנִי... 
refers to case X and that statement refers to case Y. Sometimes,‏ 
when different Sages make apparently contradictory statements in the‏ 
course of interpreting a mishna, the Gemara explains that there is in‏ 
fact no dispute between them (see Megilla 30a).‏ 


N2, ND - No, it is necessary. When the Gemara, employing the 
terms Nw» or Nph מאי‎ (see entries), objects to a statement on the 
grounds that it seems self-evident, the Gemara's reply to the objection 
is often introduced by the expression: No, the seemingly superfluous 
statement is necessary, and the Gemara then proceeds to explain why 
(see Berakhot 47b). See also: xm». 


NIY N? - It is necessary only for case X. An expression used to‏ אֶלָא 
account for the presence of a particular statement in a mishna or other‏ 
source that seems self-evident and therefore superfluous: The‏ 
statement is only applicable in the following case. The expression is‏ 
or xq ^w» (see entries). It sometimes appears‏ פְּשִיטָא usually preceded by‏ 
The apparently superfluous statement‏ - לא NIN‏ אֶלָא "any‏ פָּלונִי in the form:‏ 
is only necessary, i.e., relevant or applicable, according to the opinion‏ 
of Rabbi X (see Pesahim 99b).‏ 


..] NDS N? - It is not necessary, as... Sometimes the Gemara 
presents an objection in the form of a dilemma, providing two (or 
more) alternatives and proving that they are all unacceptable. These 
objections are introduced by various expressions, e.g., בְּמַאי עָסֶקינן אִי...‎ 
אִי...וְאִי‎ TWD) ...ואי..., מה‎ (see entries, and see also: 7 »»n ayp .(מאי‎ The 
Gemara proceeds to resolve the dilemma, sometimes showing that the 
two proposed alternatives are not the only ones available. In that case 
the answer is introduced by this phrase: It is not necessary to choose 
between the stated alternatives, as another possibility exists that is not 
subject to the objections raised against the others (see Bava Metzia 
76a). 


N71 לָא צַרִיכָא‎ - It was necessary only... An expression employed in 
the Jerusalem Talmud: (1) When a statement is unclear and should 
have been formulated differently, the Jerusalem Talmud may follow it 
with: It was only necessary to state it in this manner because... (2) 
Sometimes this term is used to introduce a question following an 
obvious statement: The ruling in case A is obvious; "it was only 
necessary" to ask, what is the reason in case B? 


N? - It is not difficult. An expression employed by the Gemara‏ קזיא 
to introduce a response to an objection resulting from two‏ 
contradictory sources. These contradictions are often introduced with‏ 


the term myyn (see entry) or related terms. The Gemara responds: This 
is not difficult. The two sources refer to two different situations (see 
Sukka 38a). The answer often continues: ...בְּאן...‎ jg) - Here, this source 
is referring to a case where the ה‎ are X; while there, that 
source is referring to a case where the circumstances are Y. Or: "71 הָא‎ 
אַלְמוֹנֵי‎ x3 פלוֹני וְהָא‎ - This source is in accordance with the opinion of 
Rabbi X, while that source is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Y. 


w Taw... mun זֶה הַצד‎ N92 זה‎ ^N? ולא‎ APN זֶה‎ ^N? לא‎ - The aspect 
of this case is not like the aspect of that case and the aspect of 
that case is not like the aspect of this case; their common 
denominator is that...This expression is used in halakhic midrash in 
formulating an analogy (see entry in “Principles of Talmudic 
Hermeneutics”) where a principle is derived on the basis of two 
halakhot mentioned in two different verses. First, the midrash 
articulates the difference between the two halakhot. Then it mentions 
the characteristic common to both. Any other case with that common 
denominator will then be subject to the same ruling (see Berakhot 
35a). 


NJU לָא‎ - It is no different. See next entry. 


...NJU ...לָא‎ NJU N71 - It is no different if A and it is no different if 
B... This expression is employed when the Gemara seeks to show that 
a mishna applied the same principle to two cases that should in fact 
be treated differently: The mishna ruled categorically »m פסיק‎ wp (see 
entry) without distinguishing between X and Y. Granted with regard 
to X, but why should it apply to Y as well? (see Sukka 29b). 


NPN W N? - They taught only... This expression is employed by the 
Gemara to limit the scope of a seemingly general ruling stated in a 
mishna or a baraita: They taught this halakha only in a particular case; 
but in other cases this halakha would not apply (see Berakhot 42b). 
See also the parallel tannaitic term אָמוּרִים‎ 0323 522. 


NPN (NRN - Do not say...rather (say)... Sometimes,‏ ...לא תִּמָא).. 
when the Gemara emendis the text of a mishna or a baraita, generally,‏ 
in order to resolve a difficulty, the emendation is introduced by the‏ 
expression: Do not say the version that is written in the mishna or the‏ 
baraita, but rather say the emended version of the text (see Berakhot‏ 
22a). See also: »n ;xmx.‏ 


NPN NX? - Do not say that the mishna is in‏ מִתְנִיתִין 72 73125 אֶלָא... 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X, rather... The Gemara uses‏ 
this expression when, at first glance, a mishna appears to issue a‏ 
ruling contrary to accepted halakha, and Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi merely‏ 


intended to include a dissenting opinion. The Gemara says: Do not say 
that our mishna reflects the opinion of Rabbi X. It is rather the 
opinion of multiple Sages, who hold... (see Bava Kamma 31a). 


oviy?) zn (לָא‎ - (Actually) do not reverse. Sometimes the Gemara 
cites a tannaitic source that contradicts the version of a tannaitic 
dispute cited in the mishna or baraita under discussion: ...°217 NIPI — 
Is that to say that in our mishna Rabbi A holds X and Rabbi B holds Y? 
In another mishna or baraita we learn that Rabbi A holds Y and Rabbi 
B holds X. The Gemara often resolves the contradiction by saying 
ww nym or qw (see entries), reversing the attribution of the 
opinions in one of the conflicting sources. Occasionally, it 
subsequently rejects that solution, saying 3n xy - Do not reverse the 
attribution of their opinions, as there is an alternative way to 
reconcile the contradictory opinions (see Bava Metzia 7b). 


X?(1) 5? nxann snn, נַמי הָכִי‎ pn - Haven't you already emended 
it? Therefore, emend it as follows as well. Sometimes, after the 
Gemara has emended a problematic text, an additional objection may 
be raised with regard to the same text. In those cases, the amora'im 
may resolve the problem through further emendation of the text: 
Haven't you already emended the text? Emend it again... (see Bava 
Metzia 115a). 


CNAYIN IN? (FPAYIN IN? - It was not on my (his) mind. It was not 
done with my knowledge. I was unaware of the matter that has just 
now been brought to my attention (see Beitza 22a). 


TPN UTvT53 ,לָאו‎ MPN מִכְּלְלָא‎ NPN - It was not stated explicitly; 
rather, it was stated by inference. Occasionally, a statement 
attributed to one of the Sages was not stated by him explicitly, but 
was inferred by his students from other statements made by him or 
from his conduct. In those cases, the Gemara may comment: The 
remark attributed to this Sage was not stated by him explicitly; rather, 
it was inferred (see Berakhot 9a). The Gemara often proceeds to ask: >x} 
"ND מִכְּלְלָא‎ — And if it was derived by inference, so what? See: 

.אי מִכְּלְלָא מאי; NTT‏ )7237 חֲבָירְתָּה APR‏ מִכְּלְלָא TARN‏ 


N71) - (And) didn’t we already raise an‏ מִי אותְבִינִיהּ NTE‏ זִימְנָא 
objection to this once? When the Gemara challenges an opinion that‏ 
was already refuted, the Gemara may object to the unnecessary‏ 
challenge: Didn’t we already refute this statement...? (see Pesahim‏ 
102a).‏ 


N77. מִילְתָא‎ IN? - It is not a significant matter, i.e., it is incorrect. The 
Gemara often rejects a statement by stating: The previous opinion is 
incorrect. In addition, an amora may employ this expression in 


connection with a statement of his own if he believes it erroneous (see 
Rosh HaShana 13a). 


"iN? - To exclude, to the exclusion of. Sometimes the Gemara 
explains that a particular source was formulated in order to exclude a 
certain case or situation (see Berakhot 37a). 


*j125 7277 "p5N? - To the exclusion of the opinion of Rabbi X. 
Often, the Gemara explains that a source was formulated in a 
particular manner in order to exclude Rabbi X's opinion (see Bava 
Metzia 4b). 


"ND INN? - To include, lit., bring, what? The Gemara may ask this 
question with regard to a word, phrase, or sentence, particularly when 
the mishna contains a list of items to which a certain halakha applies, 
as well as a general statement that covers the items on the list. The 
Gemara will then ask: What does this come to include? (see Pesahim 
8a). See in contrast: .לְמַעוּטִי מ‘‎ 


Tay Nin mn? - He did it on his own. Sometimes the Gemara 
rejects an attempt to use the actions of one of the Sages as legal 
precedent, on the grounds that he acted on his own and his action is 
inconsistent with the halakhic consensus. Consequently, his conduct 
cannot serve as a precedent (see Berakhot 48a). 


7 T3717... קָאָמַר‎ - He stated his opinion in accordance with the 
statement of X. Sometimes, when there is a contradiction between 
two statements made by one of the Sages, the Gemara may resolve the 
problem by suggesting that in one case the Sage was not expressing 
his own opinion; rather, he was simply explaining the opinion of 
another one of the Sages, although he disagrees with it (see Beitza 
40b). See also: 9: xv29 לָא‎ 7). 


"9775 "ATT mn מִיפּרְשָא לִי‎ "71? - It was explained to me personally 
by Rabbi X. An expression sometimes used to introduce an 
authoritative response to an objection: I personally heard Rabbi X 
explain this specific law (see Berakhot 34b). 


To convey the far-‏ - לְהוֹדיעך 1013 דְּרְבִּי.. 

reaching nature of the opinion of Rabbi X. The Gemara sometimes 
explains that the mishna/baraita chose a particular case to frame a 
tannaitic dispute in order to emphasize the far-reaching ramifications 
of the opinion of one of the Sages. In those instances, the Gemara 
explains the choice of the case under discussion by saying: It was 
chosen to convey the unqualified conviction behind Rabbi X's opinion 
(see Beitza 2b). See also: עָדִיף‎ imm ns. 


71° y? - Let him derive from it. Why is the particular law just 


cited not utilized as a paradigm for a more comprehensive principle? 
(see Berakhot 19b). 


m? N39 N? 171 - And he himself does not hold accordingly. In 
using this expression, the Gemara emphasizes that the Sage who 
transmitted a statement in the name of someone else did not 
personally agree with it (see Beitza 40b). See also: 7177277... 7x7. 


T'2yU"7| - And according to your reasoning? This term introduces a 
counterargument, intended to refute the reasoning of the one who 
raised the question. If the reason for the halakha is as you suggested, 
how do you explain another objection that can be raised? You must 
admit that the underlying reason for the law is not the one you stated. 
This form of argument has a dual structure beginning with: The 
counterargument, introduced by nyu, to which the questioner has no 
response, and the actual rationale for the halakha in question, which 
presents no difficulty, introduced by אֶלָא‎ (see Yoma 8b). 


my U7 — He cursed it. When an amora strongly disapproved of a 
certain custom or halakhic ruling, the Gemara may note that he 
cursed the author of the ruling or someone who acted in accordance 
with it (see Berakhot 29a). 


NI»? - Let us say. This expression introduces a suggestion that is 
almost invariably ultimately rejected. See the following entries and 
ND'. 


NI"? - Let us say that they disagree with regard‏ 72772 77178 קָמִיפֲּלְנִי 
to the opinion of Rabbi X. Sometimes, in an attempt to explain a‏ 
tannaitic dispute, the Gemara may suggest that one of the tanna'im is‏ 
following a certain amoraic opinion parallel to his own, while the‏ 
other tanna does not accept it. In those cases, the Gemara's attempt to‏ 
explain the dispute between the tanna'im is often introduced with the‏ 
expression: Let us say that the tanna'im, disagree with regard to the‏ 
opinion of Rabbi X, the amora. Later in the discussion, however, this‏ 
suggestion is usually rejected (see Nazir 62b). See previous entry and‏ 
next entry.‏ 


"nup בְּהָא‎ ND"? - Let us say that they disagree about this. 
Sometimes, in an attempt to explain a tannaitic dispute, the Gemara 
may suggest that one of the tanna'im has made a certain basic 
assumption with which the other tanna disagrees. In these cases, the 
Gemara's attempt to explain the dispute between the tanna'im is often 
introduced with the expression: Let us say that they, the tanna'im, 
disagree about this point. That suggestion is usually rejected by the 
Gemara, using the expression “120 ...לָא, דכול עְלְמָא‎ - No. Both Sages hold 
or do not hold the basic assumption mentioned earlier. Rather, they 


disagree about a different principle... (see Pesahim 46b). 


Let us say that these amora’im disagree‏ - קְמִיפַלְנִי...ד לִימָא...בַּפְּלוּנְתָּא 
in the dispute between tanna’im/amora’im A and B. When there is‏ 
a dispute between amora’im, the Gemara often seeks to prove that the‏ 
same dispute exists between tanna'im: Let us say that these amora’im‏ 
in fact disagree about a principle that was the subject of a previous‏ 
dispute between tanna'im. Ultimately, however, this suggestion is‏ 
usually rejected (see Eiruvin 68b). See: xp? and other entries above.‏ 
.לימא See also: *x3n3‏ 


NIN 7332 °NIN 739 NI»? - Let us say that the opinions of these 
tanna'im are parallel to the opinions of those tanna'im. Sometimes 
the Gemara attempts to compare two tannaitic disputes by arguing 
that each of the opinions in the first dispute parallels a corresponding 
opinion in the second dispute, a suggestion that is usually ultimately 
rejected (see Sanhedrin 85b). 


NI? (NWI) °NIND - Let us say this dispute is parallel to a dispute 
between the tanna'im. Sometimes, in an attempt to understand an 
amoraic dispute, the Gemara may suggest that each of the amoraic 
opinions parallels a corresponding tannaitic opinion. This suggestion 
is usually rejected by the Gemara, which proceeds to prove that the 
amora'im are in fact discussing a previously unconsidered aspect of 
halakha (see Sanhedrin 27a). 


m? מסִייע‎ NY? - Let us say that it supports his opinion. The 
Gemara uses this expression to suggest that a mishna/baraita supports 
the opinion of a particular amora. Suggestions introduced in this 
manner are typically ultimately rejected (see Sukka 15b). See: xn». 


"3773 *313 דְּלָא‎ PRIDA NY? - Let us say that the mishna is not in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X. The Gemara uses this 
expression to suggest that the mishna does not agree with the opinion 
of a particular tanna, a suggestion that is usually ultimately rejected. 
The answer usually takes the form: אַפילוּ תִּימָא רב פָּלוּנִי‎ - Even if you say 
that the mishna is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X, followed 
by an explanation showing that the case in the mishna differs from the 
case addressed by Rabbi X, which is why their rulings are different 
(see Bava Metzia 2b). 


Let us say that it is a conclusive refutation‏ - לְימָא "n‏ תּיובְתא דְ... 
of... The Gemara uses this expression to suggest that a mishna/baraita‏ 
contradicts a particular amora’s opinion, usually ultimately rejecting‏ 
that suggestion (see Shabbat 8b). See also:‏ 

NIP5; i? yon ND». 


17022777) לִיעִרְבִינְהוּ‎ - Let him combine them and teach them. When 
a mishna/baraita enumerates several cases, and the same halakha 
applies to all of them, the Gemara may ask why the tanna did not 
formulate his statement more succinctly: Let the tanna combine the 
different cases and teach them as one general principle (see Yoma 
84b). 


m7) 3257? - Let him distinguish and teach the distinction‏ בְּדִידָהּ 
within the case itself. This expression introduces an objection to a‏ 
previous explanation of a statement in a mishna or a tannaitic dispute:‏ 
If the principle underlying the statement or dispute is as you have‏ 
suggested, the tanna could have illuminated this principle by making a‏ 
distinction within the mishna itself. Why was it necessary to introduce‏ 
a case from another source? (see Yevamot 19a).‏ 


JW? - Wording, formulation, version. This term appears in several 
contexts: yyy N35?» - Another version, which usually differs 
substantially from the previous version (see Sukka 11a); won ww» = 
The latter version of a statement, question, etc.; xa? xv? - The former 
version of a statement, question, etc. (see Berakhot 60a). 


NIW? LP) - (He employed) a euphemistic expression. One‏ מעלִיא)( 
of the Sages or a verse quoted employed a euphemistic expression,‏ 
rather than utter something uncouth or unpleasant (see Yevamot 11b).‏ 


U^» — Let him answer. Sometimes, when the Gemara challenges the 
opinion of one of the Sages, it may then suggest the answer he should 
have given: Let him, the Sage whose opinion was challenged, give the 
following answer (see Yevamot 48b). 


N71 NDYU n°? - The reason is only... An expression in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The reason for a particular halakha must be as follows. 


...]i הָא‎ 73125 7277 9? 71 - And does Rabbi X not agree with that 
which we learned in a mishna...? An expression of astonishment 
employed by the Gemara when the action of an amora seems to be in 
conflict with a clear mishnaic statement (see Pesahim 51a). 


Dp i7? n°? - It has no foundation. An expression in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. When proofs cited against a certain opinion are conclusive, 
that opinion is completely rejected. The Jerusalem Talmud may then 
state: The problematic opinion has no foundation. See: xnarn. 


7i]? n°? - We have no problem with it. An expression limiting the 
applications of an earlier statement: The prohibition, halakha, or 
ruling stated above in general terms does not apply in this case and 
poses no problem for us (a לן‎ n?) (see Bava Metzia 29b). 


"jr? - Let him teach. This expression is used by the Gemara to 
introduce an objection to the language or style of a mishna: Why did 
the tanna who taught this mishna not formulate it more clearly? (see 
Bava Metzia 31a). 


"Dj "m7! - And let him also teach... An expression used by the 
Gemara to introduce a case that should have been included among 
those enumerated in the mishna: Since the mishna enumerated and 
discussed a series of cases, shouldn’t it have included the following 
case as well? (see Bava Metzia 55a). 


Ab initio. An expression used by the Gemara to describe a‏ - לְכְתְּחִילֶה 
situation where the suitability or validity of an action is considered‏ 
before the action was taken, as opposed to zzv - After the fact (see‏ 
entry), where the suitability or validity of an action is considered after‏ 
it was taken (see Hullin 2a). See also the following entries.‏ 


VW 73y^1 - Ab initio, no; after the fact, one may‏ 01" ,71222 לָא 
well do so. The Gemara employs this expression in interpreting a‏ 
mishna, contending that a certain action may not be performed, but‏ 
conceding that if the action were in fact performed it would be‏ 
דיעבד נמי לא ;1397 deemed valid after the fact (see Berakhot 15b). See also:‏ 
PR.‏ 


"Qj לְכְתְּחִילֶה‎ - Ab initio as well. An expression employed by the 
Gemara in interpreting a mishna, explaining that the statement in the 
mishna is to be understood as granting express permission to perform 
a certain action (see Berakhot 15b). See also previous entries. 


m? win?) "ND? - With regard to what need we be concerned? What 
problem or doubt could exist in that case? (see Yevamot 116a). 


Nj253 "ND? — See: n»n NPD) NN‏ מִינָה 


According to whom? In accordance with the opinion of which‏ - למאן 
tannaitic scholar can the previous statement be understood? (see Bava‏ 
Metzia 39a).‏ 


NNT INN? - According to the one who said. Frequently the Gemara 
uses this expression to refer to the opinion of one of the Sages, which 
is ascribed to him elsewhere, without mentioning him by name (see 
Berakhot 40b). 


n2?» - Why? What is the reason for this halakha? What is the 
reason for this custom? These questions are usually formulated in 
Aramaic with the term טעְמָא‎ kh (see entry) When, however, the 
discussion took place in Eretz Yisrael, the Hebrew word ap? is often 
used instead (see Pesahim 115b). 


np 270 12? - To what is this matter comparable? An expression 
in the aggadic midrash used to introduce a parable (see Rosh HaShana 
17b). 


Why do I need... A term used when the Gemara questions‏ - ?1 לי 
the mention of an apparently superfluous detail (see Berakhot 3a). See‏ 
npo mn.‏ לִי Nj;‏ תו np»‏ לי also:‏ 


m"? m»7..."3]? - Why does he need to teach...let him‏ לְמִיתְנִ... 
teach... When the Gemara objects to the formulation of a mishna and‏ 
suggests a clearer or more concise formulation, it frequently begins:‏ 
Why does the author of the mishna employ this expression? His point‏ 
would be clearer or more concise if he instead said... (see Bava Metzia‏ 
2a).‏ 


m? nma... "gn? ir? 717971 - Why does he need to teach X,‏ לְמִיתְנִי... 
and why does he need to teach Y? When the Gemara, in analyzing a‏ 
mishna, encounters an unnecessary repetition of seemingly identical‏ 
cases, it often asks: Why does the author of the mishna need to teach‏ 
case X, and why does he need to then teach case Y? One of the cases is‏ 
superfluous. The Gemara answers, using the expression xox (see‏ 
entry) asserts that the various cases are in fact necessary, and‏ 
proceeds to explain why (see Bava Metzia 33b).‏ 


71 וְהָא...לְמִימְרָא‎ - Is that to say that...? But didn't...? The Gemara 
uses this expression when it challenges what seems to be the logical 
interpretation of a given statement, on the basis of another source. In 
those cases the objection is often introduced: Is that to say that this 
passage is to be interpreted that...? Didn't we learn elsewhere that...? 
(see Shabbat 15b). See also next entry. 


...39 73125 "277 אלְמונִי 130 ... לְמִימְרָא‎ ^3... NT] - Is that to say that 
Rabbi A holds X and Rabbi B holds Y? But didn't...? When 
analyzing a dispute recorded in a mishna, the Gemara often seeks to 
point out an inconsistency in the opinions of both tanna'im party to 
the dispute: Is that to say that Rabbi A holds X and Rabbi B holds Y? 
Didn't we learn in another tannaitic source that their opinions are the 
reverse of those recorded here? The Gemara often resolves the 
apparent contradiction by reversing the names of the scholars in one 
of the conflicting sources (see Pesahim 49b). See also: x; nywa ns?mn 
Jew hen. 


HUTUN BUT לְמִירְמָא‎ - To raise a contradiction between one of his 
rulings and another of his rulings (see Pesahim 107a). 


"ND לְמַעוּטִי‎ - To exclude what? When the mishna states the exact 
number of cases to which a halakha applies, or when it uses the 


expressions: אֶלוּ...‎ - These are..., or זו הַיא...‎ — This is..., the Gemara 
often asks: What did the mishna seek to exclude by employing a 
restrictive expression of this kind? (see Pesahim 76b). See, in contrast: 
"ND PANY. 


oviy? - Actually. Sometimes the Gemara suggests a possible 
interpretation and then rejects it when it proves difficult. Ultimately, 
however, this interpretation may be proposed again, after which the 
Gemara proceeds to resolve those difficulties. In such cases, the 
Gemara reintroduces the original interpretation by saying: Actually, 
despite the difficulties, what was originally stated was correct... (see 
Berakhot 3a.) 


.W ^5? - Because... When the Gemara presents an argument in 
support of a particular opinion and bases its reasoning on common 
sense, it often introduces that argument with the expression ... 97 — 
Because... (see Gittin 2b.) See also: 

משוּם 7 ;...מְפָּנִי ש ;...1173 PN...‏ ;...דהָא... 

Xi»2?()) - (And) let him disagree with regard to this as‏ נָמִי בְּהָא 
well. When a dispute is recorded in a mishna with regard to one case,‏ 
and there is consensus with regard to another case, the Gemara‏ 
sometimes asks: Based on the apparent similarity between the cases,‏ 
let Rabbi X differ with regard to the other case as well (see Shabbat‏ 
NIY ND.‏ רִישָא NID ^NI 129 NYT‏ סיפא דפָלִינִי 39a). See also:‏ 


INP לצדדין‎ - He teaches it disjunctively. The two passages in the 
ו‎ should be addressed independently, since each refers to 
different circumstances, even though this is not stated explicitly in the 
mishna. It is unreasonable, therefore, to subject them to analysis as if 
they were referring to one case (see Eiruvin 41b). 


מ 


^ND - What is...? When the Gemara questions the meaning of a word 
or a phrase in a mishna, it frequently poses an anonymous question: 
What is the meaning of the word or the phrase...? This question is 
usually followed by an explanation in the name of an amora. 
Sometimes two amora’im provide different answers to that question 
(see Pesahim 2a). 


..]3 NPN "ND - What difference is there between...? When a 
mishna presents two reasons or two biblical derivations for one 
halakha, and there does not appear to be any practical difference 
between them, the Gemara often asks: What practical difference is 
there between the two reasons or the two derivations provided? The 
answer begins with the words ya xxx - The practical difference 
between them is... (see entry). See also Aullin 116a. 


T"? NDN "ND - What is there to say? Sometimes, when analyzing a 
dispute, the Gemara notes that the opinion of one of the Sages cited 
seems reasonable, while the opinion of the other seems difficult. At 
times, the opinion of one of the Sages is deemed acceptable in certain 
circumstances but not in others. In those cases, the Gemara may state: 
The opinion of the first Sage is understandable, but according to the 
second, what is there to say? Or: You may be right about X, but what 
is there to say about Y? (see Yoma 3a). See: ;למא‎ 

TD? NIN OND בְּ...;‎ MYA TPA 5... 2 .הָנֵיחָא‎ 


N"Y'N מאי‎ - Why discuss specifically this? As a rule, statements in a 
mishna or a baraita are formulated to include all relevant cases. 
Therefore, if a mishna or a baraita links a halakha to a particular, 
uncommon set of circumstances when it could have opted for more 
typical circumstances, the Gemara may object: Why discuss 
particularly this? In other words: Why was it necessary to cite this 
particular situation, since the same ruling applies in other cases as 
well? (see Pesahim 50b). 


sr NTN לִיתֲנַי...מאי‎ - Why does the tanna teach specifically X? 
Let him teach Y. In its analysis of the mishna, the Gemara sometimes 
takes exception to an expression or case chosen by the mishna and 
suggests that another, more appropriate or more comprehensive, 
expression or case could have been chosen (see Yevamot 84a). See also 
previous entry. 


What have you to say? This expression is‏ - מַאי (T)‏ אית ?7 לְמַימַר 
employed in two contexts: (1) The conclusion of a question: What do‏ 
you have to say in response to these arguments? (see Berakhot 38a).‏ 
Anticipating an argument: What do you have to say? If you say X,‏ )2( 
I object to your reasoning (see Ketubot 109b).‏ 


11773 ^N - What is the practical difference between them? Where 
the Gemara records a dispute with regard to the reason for a halakha 
or with regard to the definition of a legal concept, it often asks: What 
practical difference is there between the different reasons or 
definitions cited? The answer to this question is introduced by the 
expression אִיכָּא בִּינִייהוּ‎ - The practical difference between them is... (see 
Bava Metzia 15b). 


What is the meaning of that which is written? What is‏ - מאי דּכְתִיב 
the meaning of the following verse? The expression usually introduces‏ 


an aggadic interpretation of the verse (see Hagiga 12a). See also: n m 
NY 
ann. 


noy "TNN - What conclusion was reached about it? i.e., What was 


the final halakhic ruling in this case? This question is usually asked at 
the end of a lengthy discussion, in the course of which different 
opinions were neither proved nor disproved (see Bava Metzia 7a). 


TWAIN] מאי‎ - See: PN). 


What did you see? What led you to prefer one opinion‏ - מאי חַזִית 
over another conflicting one? (see Pesahim 25b). See also: mw n».‏ 


^ND - What is the reason? The Gemara usually uses this‏ טַעְמָא 
expression to introduce an analysis of an unattributed mishna, where‏ 
the halakha stated appears to be based on a principle of rabbinic‏ 
rather than Torah origins (see Bava Metzia 38a). See also next entry.‏ 


*j125 ^31 מאי טַעְמָא‎ - What is the reason for the opinion of Rabbi 
X? The Gemara often uses this expression when a mishna cites a 
dispute between a majority of the Sages and a single dissenting Sage 
(see Rosh HaShana 22a). See also: py wo; OVIN; ANNP NIN. 


What then is? An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud‏ - 1173 )72( מאי 
meaning: (1) What answer can be given to the objection that was just‏ 
xn) What is the final conclusion with regard‏ אי raised? See: 2) away‏ 
.מאי n‏ לה to the halakha under discussion? See:‏ 


What, is it not...? This expression is used to propose an‏ - מַאי לָאו... 
interpretation of a statement in the preceding passage: Why not say‏ 
that the following interpretation is correct? The reply to such a‏ 
suggestion usually begins with the word x» - That is not the way to‏ 
interpret the passage under discussion. Rather, the following is the‏ 
correct interpretation... (see Sanhedrin 24b).‏ 


"ND - What is the purpose of stating? An expression used by‏ לְמִימְרָא 
the Gemara following an apparently superfluous statement, usually in‏ 
a mishna or baraita: Why was this statement made? It is obvious (see‏ 
Nazir 13a).‏ 


ynUD "ND - From where may it be inferred? When, usually in a 
mishna, a halakha is derived from a verse and the basis of the 
derivation is unclear, the Gemara may use this expression to ask how 
the conclusion was derived from the verse cited (see Shabbat 84b). 


..] YNN "ND - From where may it be inferred that...? An 
expression used by the Gemara when interpreting an obscure word or 
phrase in the mishna: Where in the Bible do we find a linguistic usage 
similar to the one in our mishna, that leads us to understand the word 
or phrase in the proposed manner? (see Rosh HaShana 22b). 


DAPA NPD ND) - What difference emerges from it? What practical 
consequence is there? This expression is used when a problem raised 


by the Gemara seems to be purely academic in nature (see Shabbat 
14a). 


^ND - What is its purpose? In other words: What is the‏ עַבִידְתִיה 
relevance of the item cited in the previous passage? (see Shabbat‏ 
See also: inu 21 Nn.‏ .)1202 


Why was it stated without qualification? Sometimes the‏ - מא‘ פֶסְקָא 
Gemara interprets a mishna or a verse as applying only under‏ 
particular circumstances, though that limited application is not‏ 
specified in the text. In those cases, the Gemara may ask: Why the‏ 
unqualified, categorical, statement? Why do you interpret the mishna‏ 
or verse as applying only under the conditions cited above, if that‏ 
restriction is not explicitly stated in the text? (see Bava Metzia 34a).‏ 


"Ni PNN - What is he/it saying? What is the meaning of this 
tannaitic statement? This expression is used by the Gemara when a 
complete sentence or statement in a mishna or baraita is unclear. The 
Gemara usually introduces the answer to such a question with the 
words nyp הכ‎ (see entry) - This is what he is saying... (see Shabbat 
41a). 


G? yawn Np ^ND קמ"ל)‎ "ND - What is he/it teaching us? An 
expression used frequently by the Gemara, typically in the following 
circumstances: When a mishna or baraita cites a detail or an anecdote 
that appears to have no halakhic significance. When the halakha cited 
has already been stated elsewhere. The Gemara objects: What is he, 
the author of the statement, coming to teach us? The answer to this 
challenge is usually introduced by the expressions לן...‎ yaw Np הָא‎ Or מַהוּ...‎ 
xn (see entries; see Pesahim 89a). See also next entry. 


Nn קָמַשמע לן‎ "XD - What is he teaching us? We already learned 
this. Here the Gemara is questioning a mishna, a baraita, or an 
amoraic statement on the grounds that it is superfluous, as it was 
already mentioned in another mishna/baraita (see Berakhot 50a). See 
also previous entry. 


What does he hold? If he holds...and if he‏ - וְאִי...מאי "30i?‏ אי... 
holds... What is the conceptual basis of his statement? The Gemara‏ 
uses this expression to introduce a dilemma: If the authority holds X,‏ 
then my objection is...and if he holds Y, then my objection is... (see‏ 
Berakhot 3a). See also:‏ 
.מה NA; "D1^2^0; WI‏ עַסְקִינן 


"ND - What is the verse? What verse is the source for this‏ קרא 
NIN.‏ לן xs;‏ 727 מל statement or tradition? (see Berakhot 3b). See also:‏ 


ND - What is the novel element? What does the statement‏ רְבוּתָא 


just cited teach us? Why did the Sage state it in that particular 
context? (see Bava Metzia 95b). 


What else did he omit that he omitted this?‏ - מאי W‏ דְּהַאי שייר 
Sometimes the Gemara suggests that a list in a mishna or a baraita is‏ 
incomplete (w x35; see entry). However, the Gemara does not accept‏ 
this suggestion unless it can be shown that at least two items were‏ 
omitted from the list. Accordingly, if someone contends that a certain‏ 
item was omitted from a list in a mishna or baraita, and that it was not‏ 
the intention of the tanna to enumerate all relevant cases, the Gemara‏ 
will ask: What other item did the tanna who compiled the list omit‏ 
that enables you to claim that he omitted this first item? (see Sukka‏ 
54a).‏ 


NJU "ND - What is different? An expression used by the Gemara to 
express astonishment that, in two apparently identical cases, a mishna 
or baraita issues different rulings (see Bava Metzia 59b). See also 
following entries and אֶחָד זה וד ה‎ NYX. 


"INT NJU לִיתְנִי בּרִישָא... מאי‎ ... NWA - What is different that led the 
mishna to teach X first, let it teach Y first. The Gemara uses this 
expression when questioning the logic of the order in which the cases 
in the mishna appear (see Berakhot 2a). 


JD N20 NQU "ND... "n" ONT NIW NM - What is different here 
that the mishna teaches X and what is different there that the 
mishna teaches Y? This question is asked by the Gemara when it 
finds different expressions in different mishnayot to describe the same 
phenomenon. The same terminology should have been used in both 
places (see Shabbat 2b). 


NDD NJU וּמאי‎ NU" NJU "ND - What is different in the first clause of 
the mishna/baraita and what is different in the latter clause? 
Why does the halakha stated in the first clause differ from the halakha 
stated in the latter clause? The two cases appear to be similar and the 
same halakha should apply to both (see Bava Metzia 65b). 


PDT NDD NJU פליני וּמַאי‎ NPT רִישָא‎ NJU "ND - What is different in 
the first clause, that the Sages do not disagree, and what is 
different in the latter clause, that they disagree? This expression is 
used by the Gemara in analyzing a mishna where a dispute is recorded 
with regard to one case but not in another, although fundamentally 
the cases appear to be similar (see Yevamot 38a). 


What is the biblical derivation? How is the‏ - מאי תִּלְמוּדָא 
aforementioned halakha or idea derived from the verse cited as its‏ 
source? (see Shabbat 149a). See also: yawn xn.‏ 


"DN INN - The one who said. The Sage who holds the opinion cited 
(see Bava Metzia 14a). 


NITT IN) - Someone. One of the Sages whose remarks were cited 
without attribution, either because his identity was unknown or 
because the Sages sought to conceal it for another reason (see Beitza 
27a). 


The one who saw it thought: It is‏ - וְלָא היא DW...‏ :מאן דַּחֲזָא סָבָר... 
due to...but that is not so... The observer misunderstood what he‏ 
saw, and the conduct of the Sage in question can and should be‏ 
explained differently. This expression is used to clarify conclusions‏ 
based on observation of the conduct of one of the Sages, rather than‏ 
on an explicit statement of the halakha (see Shabbat 146b).‏ 


TAW ?21 מאן‎ - Lit, Who mentioned its name? Who said anything 
about that? When an item is mentioned at the end of a mishna 
without having been alluded to at the beginning, or when a subject or 
term mentioned in a mishna seems out of context, the Gemara may 
ask: Who mentioned this matter previously that it is being cited now 
as if it were familiar? The reply to this question is often introduced by 
the expressions ny} ^27 Or "nen 


»np וְהָכִי‎ nn (see entries; see Pesahim 8b). 


"INT מִשְתִּבָּש... מאן‎ N7, "INT מִשִתִּבָּש... וּמאן‎ xX? - The one who teaches X 
is not wrong, and the one who teaches Y is not wrong. When the 
Gemara records a dispute between amora'im with regard to the correct 
reading of a passage in a mishna, each amora typically defends his 
reading as being based on the context of the mishna or based on some 
other commonsense argument. Sometimes, however, the Gemara 
accepts that both readings are in fact reasonable, and uses this 
expression (see Sukka 50b). 


Who are the Rabbis? Rabbi X. Sometimes,‏ - רב 175 ,מאן חָכָמִים 
when a tannaitic source ascribes a particular opinion to the Rabbis,‏ 
the Gemara may employ this expression in an attempt to prove that‏ 
this is in fact the view of an individual tanna (see Bava Metzia 60b).‏ 


NID מאן‎ - Who is the tanna? Who is the author of the unattributed 
mishna? Or whose opinion is reflected in the mishna under 
discussion? (see Megilla 19b). 


1227 1307 מאן תָּנִי לְהָא‎ - Who was the tanna who taught that which 
the Rabbis taught? An expression used in introducing a quotation 
from a baraita: Which of the tanna’im cited in the aforementioned 
dispute is the author of the following baraita? (see Shabbat 18b). See 
also: 3 &71 ;...מתנִיתִין‎ jn PDN. 


23778 בָּהּ רְבִּי‎ 12 - Rabbi X ridiculed, i.e., strongly objected to, it. An 
expression used by the Gemara to introduce a refutation of a previous 
argument (see Sanhedrin 3b). See also: לה בערב‎ 1205; 7 PRN. 


.U TIN - It teaches that... A term used in halakhic midrash to 
introduce an interpretation of a biblical text (see Pesahim 94b). 


From the fact that the latter clause‏ - 7790 דְּרִישָא ...מִדְּקְתָנִי סִיפָא... 
teaches...it may be inferred that the first clause... Sometimes the‏ 
Gemara interprets that the first clause in a mishna deals with a‏ 
particular case. However, if the latter clause in the mishna specifically‏ 
deals with the identical case, that interpretation is apt to be‏ 
challenged, and the inference drawn that the first clause of the mishna‏ 
in fact deals with a different case. The Gemara may formulate its‏ 
inference in the following way: Since the latter clause specifically‏ 
refers to case A, it may be inferred that the first clause does not refer‏ 
to case A. The answer frequently given to that contention is‏ 

yo NIN (see entry) - He taught the latter clause to shed light‏ לגלוּיי רִישָא 
on the first clause (see Bava Kamma 98b).‏ 


"IX m» - And how do I establish, i.e., explain? When a‏ מִקַיִים 
halakhic midrash explains a verse in a certain manner, and there is‏ 
another verse that apparently conflicts with the explanation offered or‏ 
is rendered superfluous by the explanation, the midrash sometimes‏ 
employs this expression to ask how the second verse can be‏ 
understood based on that explanation (see Shabbat 132a).‏ 


Just as...so too... This expression is used to introduce a‏ - אַף...מָה... 
parallel between two cases: Just as this is the halakha in case A, so too‏ 
it is the halakha in case B (see Nedarim 37a).‏ 


"Dj? ]u i72 - It teaches employing the style of: What are they? 
Sometimes the Gemara explains that the second part of a passage in a 
mishna should not be read separately but rather as an elaboration 
upon the first part of the passage: The second part of the passage 
teaches terms of reference for the first part of the passage (see 
Sanhedrin 2b). 


la WD i2 - What is the difference between two similar cases 
in which different halakhot apply? This expression introduces an 
explanation of the fundamental difference between two apparently 
similar cases (see Ta’anit 17b). 


Just as the common denominator. This expression‏ - 72 הַצַד 
describes a method of argumentation in tannaitic halakhic exegesis‏ 
where a third halakha is derived from two other halakhot. This method‏ 
is used when it is not possible to derive the third halakha from either‏ 


of the other halakhot alone, due to a stringency unique to each of the 
other halakhot. Since the stringent element in each halakha is 
neutralized by its absence in the other halakha, it is possible to set 
aside the unique feature of each and to derive the third halakha from 
the factor common to both. See: Analogy in “Principles of Talmudic 
Hermeneutics” (see Bava Metzia 87b). See also: זֶה‎ x73 .לא ראי זֶה‎ 


NIT - Just as there...so too here. When the Gemara‏ נַמַי..מָה הֶתֶם 
compares the case under discussion and another similar case and seeks‏ 
to apply an underlying principle from the second case to the one‏ 
under discussion, it often employs this phrase (see Sanhedrin 66b).‏ 


"Ni? טעם‎ i2 - He is saying: What is the reason? Sometimes the 
Gemara explains that the latter part of a mishna or a baraita provides 
the rationale for the previous statement, rather than introducing a 
new case. In those instances, the Gemara interprets the mishna or 
baraita as if it said: Statement A. What is the rationale? Statement B. 
This interpretation is introduced by the expression: The tanna who is 
the author of the latter part of the mishna or baraita is providing the 
reason for the halakha cited in the previous statement (see Berakhot 
52b). 


WW 172) - Whichever way you look at it. An expression used by 
the Gemara to indicate: No matter which side of the dilemma you 
adopt, an unacceptable conclusion follows (see Shabbat 46a). See also: 
לומר(ן‎ TW ON). 


TN - What did you see? What led you to prefer one possibility‏ רְאִית 
or interpretation over another, apparently equally plausible,‏ 
interpretation? (see Yevamot 59a). See also: nn ‘Nn.‏ 


NPN) TPA YAWN? N27? NIN) - (Rather) no inference may be learned 
from this. The Gemara may reach this conclusion after it has been 
shown that the inferences drawn from two clauses in the same mishna 
or baraita are contradictory (see Bava Metzia 26b). See also: pv». 


112 - What is the ruling? In the formulation of a wy: (see entry), 
immediately after the Gemara articulates the essence of the dilemma 
to be resolved, it often proceeds to ask: How is the dilemma to be 
resolved? The possibilities are analyzed and the answer follows (see 
Shabbat 3a). 


NNT לֶן...מָהוּ‎ YOU'D Nj - Lest you say...he (it) teaches us. This 
expression frequently follows the expression wv'ws (see entry). Often 
the Gemara explains that an apparently superfluous statement 
prevents us from arriving at an erroneous conclusion. In those cases, 
the Gemara states: You might erroneously have said X. Therefore, the 


author of the apparently superfluous statement teaches us that the 
halakha is in fact otherwise (see Sukka 31b). 


"nn NIIN - From where could you derive it? On what basis could 
you arrive at the previous conclusion? Occasionally, the Gemara 
refutes an erroneous conclusion by quoting a verse that emphasizes a 
particular point in order to prevent drawing that conclusion. The 
Gemara then proceeds to ask how the erroneous conclusion could 
have been reached in the first place: How could you arrive at that 
mistaken conclusion? (see Yevamot 17b). 


nmn - The attribution of the opinions is reversed.‏ הַשִיטָה 
Sometimes a contradiction is found between the conflicting opinions‏ 
of two Sages as recorded in one source and their opinions as recorded‏ 
in another. In those cases the Gemara may propose that the attribution‏ 
in one of the sources be reversed. This suggestion is normally‏ 
introduced by the expression: The opinions of the Sages should be‏ 
reversed (see Beitza 3a). See also: Tw; fn NY.‏ 


He establishes it... This expression introduces the‏ - מוקים לָהּ... 
answer to an objection that a certain verse in the Torah, or a ruling in‏ 
a mishna or a baraita, is superfluous. The answer is that the amora‏ 
establishes the verse as referring to a different, unrelated halakha (see‏ 
Sanhedrin 3b).‏ 


NP’ PWT NOMIN - It is clear as we answered originally. 
When two answers to a question are suggested, and a problem arises 
with regard to the second, the Gemara reverts to the first employing 
this term (see Bava Metzia 3a). 


ny 120) - They laughed at it in the West. The Sages of‏ בְּמַעַרְבָא 
Eretz Yisrael ridiculed a certain opinion (see Sanhedrin 17b).‏ 


...3 דְבְרי...3 אֲבָל ...מַחֲלוֹקָת‎ 737 - The dispute is in case X; however, 
in case Y everyone agrees that... This formula is used by the 
Gemara to limit a tannaitic dispute to a particular case or group of 
cases. At first glance, the dispute between the tanna'im seems to be 
wide-ranging. The amora’im, however, explain that the dispute is 
much narrower (see Beitza 9a). See also: 

NPN 7775 N? IND TI. ְאָבָל..‎ 7775 N? ND»y PID. 


The opinion of Rabbi X is the reverse.‏ - מִחֶלְפָה PYY‏ 3737* פּלונִי 
An expression used in the Jerusalem Talmud to introduce a‏ 
contradiction between two statements by one of the Sages.‏ 


H3 102 - They reached as far as... When a statement is reported as 
having been transmitted orally from one Sage to another, the list of 
Sages may conclude with the remark: They reached as far as an even 


earlier Sage as the source of this statement and cited it in his name 
(see Rosh HaShana 10a). 


PUN - One is inclined. An expression used by the Gemara to indicate 
that a decision of one of the Sages, or a general principle with regard 
to resolving disputed cases, does not have the full force of a halakha 
and is not universally accepted, but that an individual judge may 
render a decision based upon it. The Sages called upon to render a 
halakhic decision in this case are inclined to rule in a certain manner 
(see Eiruvin 46b). See also: ;הלכ‎ PN). 


"PA NDN מִי‎ - Is there any matter...? An expression used to 
introduce an objection to a halakhic ruling on the grounds that it is 
fundamentally illogical, unprecedented, or contrary to accepted 
halakhic principles. Is there any case in which the principle you 
maintain applies? Is there a precedent for this ruling? (see Yoma 2b). 


NPIN 7n - Is it stronger than the mishna? When the‏ מַמַּתֲנִיתִין 
Gemara raises an objection to a baraita, and a similar objection has‏ 
already been raised and resolved with regard to the mishna, the‏ 
Gemara may answer the new question by saying: Is the baraita more‏ 
authoritative than the mishna? In fact, the objection to the baraita can‏ 
be resolved in the same way as the problem with the mishna was‏ 
resolved (see Shabbat 12a).‏ 


Did Rabbi X actually say this,‏ - וְהָא WN 7n, WON‏ 721 73755 הָכִי... 
didn’t he say...? In its analysis of an amoraic statement (Nirn; see‏ 
entry), the Gemara often questions the authenticity of the statement‏ 
by showing that the amora elsewhere expressed an opinion that runs‏ 
counter to the one expressed here. The Gemara then attempts to‏ 
reconcile the two apparently contradictory amoraic statements (see‏ 
Yevamot 42b).‏ 


LIPAN או דִּילְמָא ...מי‎ - Do we say...or perhaps... In its analysis of a 
dilemma the Gemara usually poses the two sides of the dilemma 
before offering its resolution: Do we say X, or do we perhaps hold Y? 
(see Shabbat 99b). See also: sn» x°ypx; ya; mn. 


Is it comparable? Can the two clearly different cases be‏ - מִי דּמִי 
compared? Usually, after establishing the basis for rejecting a‏ 
proposed comparison, the Gemara proceeds to explain the difference‏ 
between the two cases: ...on7... x97 - There, in the first case, the‏ 
situation is as follows, while here, in the second case, the situation is‏ 
.737 הָשְתָּא different... (see Shabbat 6a). See also:‏ 


Are we not dealing with...? An expression used as part‏ - מי N?‏ עָסֶקינָן 
of an objection or proof: In the instance under discussion, are we not‏ 


dealing with a certain particular case, and nevertheless the halakha 
that applies is...? (see Berakhot 11a). 


(Tn מִי לָא‎ (Nn - Didn't we learn in a mishna? (Isn't it taught in a 
baraita?) An expression used to introduce a proof or supporting 
statement from a mishna or a baraita (see Pesahim 9a). 


NI»? מל‎ - Shall we say that...? An expression used to introduce a 
suggestion that will be rejected later: Shall we say that the following 
interpretation holds? (see: xm»). For example, היא‎ win xn? מִי‎ - Shall we 
say that this amoraic dispute parallels a tannaitic dispute? (see Eiruvin 
4a). See also: n3 x". 


DATAN PYY 72) - (And) can you possibly say that...? How can you 
make that suggestion, when it is in fact totally unacceptable? (see 
Shabbat 103b). 


Do you hold that...? An expression used by the Gemara to‏ - מִי סֶבְרְתּ 
introduce the refutation of an argument based on a mistaken‏ 
interpretation of an authoritative text: Do you really think that such‏ 
and such is the correct interpretation of the text you are quoting,‏ 
when in fact it is not, because...? (see Bava Metzia 32b). See also:‏ 
DNP).‏ 


And is it preferable to our mishna? (see Yoma‏ - וּמִי NDTY‏ מִמִתְנִיתִין 
n‏ לימא 80a). See also:‏ 


N'y3"n - Is it necessary? An expression used when the Gemara 
objects to a statement that seems superfluous. For a more detailed 
explanation of the use of this expression, see: vyzn...NnUn... and also N? 
לוֹמַר זו‎ PIS ;זו וְאִין‎ WON? NY. 


(NID "Ya VYP (77) - But didn’t (he) already raise this as a 
dilemma? How can the ruling on a certain issue be clear to Rabbi X, 
when he himself raised a dilemma with regard to that very issue? (see 
Shabbat 4b). 


N7Y'N "T3? ,הָא כְּדְאִיתָא‎ NIPNT2 NT] - Are the cases comparable? This 
case is as it is, and that case is as it is. This expression is used when 
the Gemara rejects a proposed analogy between two cases juxtaposed 
in the same passage of a mishna: Is the analogy between the two cases 
valid? This case is as it is, and that case is as it is, i.e., the particulars 
of each case do not apply to the other, even though both cases are 
juxtaposed in the same source (see Bava Metzia 14b). See also: 727; 0175 
Nnwi. 


ND הַדְדִי‎ ^33 "P2 - Are they taught together? Sometimes baraitot 


seem to deal with similar subjects but are phrased differently. The 
Gemara infers from these differences in formulation that the baraitot 
disagree or that some other distinction must be drawn between them. 
However, the Gemara often rejects this inference by asking: Were the 
two baraitot taught together? Perhaps the different formulation does 
not indicate substantive disagreement, but rather shows that the 
different styles are due to the fact that the baraitot originated in 
different compilations, e.g., those of Rabbi Hiyya, Rabbi Oshaya, etc. 
(see Shabbat 18a). 


..N MTT Pn - Just as it is in... A term used to introduce an 
argument based upon an analogy: “The principle cited applies here, 
just as it would in an analogous case” (see Shabbat 6a). See also: 

DWNT.‏ ;..דוּמְיָא NPN NIM] N2 NI; T‏ לְהָא... 


1) - TU DTA) In the Babylonian Talmud it means justice, strict 
logic. It usually appears as part of a question: According to justice or 
strict logic, the case should be decided otherwise... (2) In aggadic 
midrash it means the attribute of divine justice. (3) In the 
Jerusalem Talmud it means with regard to monetary matters, i.e., 
this principle is limited to monetary matters and does not apply to 
capital cases or to ritual matters. 


n? "1? — He derives it from here. When one of the Sages cites‏ מַהָכָא 
a biblical verse as the source for a halakha or a concept, and then‏ 
another one of the Sages cites a different verse as a proof text for the‏ 
same concept, the Gemara may remark: The second Sage derives this‏ 
concept from this verse (see Hagiga 9a).‏ 


al? מַשָמַע‎ Nj PIN 32N מִילְתָא‎ - He/it teaches us a matter in 
passing. Sometimes the Gemara raises an objection to a certain form 
of expression used in a mishna or a baraita, claiming that the text 
could have used a different, clearer, expression (see: nm» ;..^3n1 N"vN מאי‎ 
mn» m*...). The reply to such an objection may begin as follows: The 
tanna chose to use that particular expression in the mishna or the 
baraita in order to teach us an additional matter in passing, that... (see 
Berakhot 2a). See also: לן‎ ynwin xp xr 2N. 


MAX מִילְתִיהּ‎ - His statement indicates that...An expression in the 
Jerusalem Talmud: The following halakha can be inferred from the 
remarks of the Sage cited. 


Ny?5 73175 7277 מִילְתִיהּ‎ - The statement of Rabbi X disagrees with 
that which was just stated. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud 
used to introduce a different opinion with regard to the subject under 
discussion. 


NT - An amoraic, as opposed to a tannaitic, statement (see 
Gittin 42b). 


CPDN מִיתִיבִי‎ - The Gemara raises an objection. Unnamed Sages in 
the Gemara object to the remarks of an amora on the grounds that his 
remarks are contradicted by a tannaitic statement. The basis for all 
objections of this kind is the principle that an amora cannot dispute a 
tannaitic ruling cited in a mishna or a baraita (see Berakhot 10b). See 
also: mars; PIN; NPA. 


ININ - From here they stated. An expression used in halakhic,‏ אָמרוּ 
and occasionally in aggadic, midrash to introduce a halakha based on‏ 
a verse: From this verse, the Sages stated the following halakha (see‏ 
Bava Metzia 56b).‏ 


0721] 12/220 ININ - From here the Sages based... An expression used 
to introduce the citation of a rabbinic statement loosely based on a 
verse (see Ketubot 10a). 


7132 - Now, since... An expression used by the Gemara to introduce a 
halakhic conclusion indirectly derived from the sources. The Sage 
deriving the conclusion first points out a difficulty in the source. Then 
he shows how, as a result of this difficulty, he reaches his conclusion 
(see Megilla 19a). See also: npn אוֹמַר...; מָה אַנִי‎ NINDI אוֹמַר... או אֵינוֹ אֶלָא...;‎ TAN. 


...1 7232 - This proves by inference that...When the Gemara infers 
a proof for a halakhic ruling from an authoritative source (a biblical 
text, a tannaitic statement, an accepted tradition, or an established 
legal principle), it often introduces the inference with this expression 
(see Hullin 37b). See also: xnbx; nyn yn. 


It was stated by inference. The Gemara may use this‏ - מִכְּלְלָא אִיְתָּמַר 
expression when a statement quoted by the Gemara and attributed to‏ 
one of the Sages was not in fact explicitly made by that Sage, but was‏ 
either inferred from other statements made by that Sage or from his‏ 


conduct (see Shabbat 29a). See: 1x? חָבִירְתָּה אִיתְּמַר;‎ YIN NTI מִכְּלְלָא מאי;‎ ^N 
..DIDIPN .בפירוּש‎ 


...U 77272 - It teaches that... A term used in midrash to introduce an 
interpretation of a biblical text (see Bava Metzia 39b). 


ND... סְלְקָא דַּעְתָךְ... ...וְדִילְמָא‎ N? - From where...but perhaps...it 
cannot enter your mind.The Gemara sometimes uses this expression 
when probing an assumption upon which an argument was based. It 
often proceeds to suggest an alternative assumption, using wp?» (see 
entry). This alternative is then rejected, using the phrase «ny: לא סְלְקָא‎ - 
Why (xan) do you make assumption X? Is it not possible (xr?) that 
assumption Y is correct? No, it cannot enter your mind (3ny: x70 NY; 


see entry), followed by the reason for the rejection (see Berakhot 52a). 


nN3U Dipan - And from the place that you came. An expression 
employed in halakhic midrash, meaning that from the source cited as 
the basis for your previous ruling, it is also possible to derive another 
halakha, which the Gemara proceeds to articulate (see Gittin 24a). 


TANIW YRWAN... YT? תַּלְמוּד...אֵינִי‎ mg NPN 

By inference from that which is stated...do I not know...?‏ - ...לומר 
Why then does the verse state...? This expression is part of the‏ 
terminology employed in midrash. The author of the derivation begins‏ 
with a quote from a biblical text and questions it, often on the‏ 
grounds that part of the text is superfluous. He then explains and‏ 
interprets the text, relating the meaning of the apparently superfluous‏ 
element: From the fact that X is stated, is it not obvious that Y is the‏ 
case? Why, then, say Y? In order to teach us... (see Shabbat 22a).‏ 


IDN jp - Based on tradition. An expression in the Jerusalem 
Talmud: The statement made by one of the Sages is based on 
tradition, transmitted from teacher to student, rather than on his own 
reasoning. See next entry. 


jh - Based on reasoning. An expression in the Jerusalem‏ דְּעָה 
Talmud: The statement made by a certain Rabbi is based on his own‏ 
reasoning rather than on a tradition transmitted from teacher to‏ 
student. See previous entry.‏ 


T? NIPAN NIN - From where do I say it? The amora'im often use this 
expression when citing a biblical or early halakhic source for their 
own statements (see Shabbat 11b). 


1227 TANT מִילְתָא‎ NI N22 - From where is this matter that the Sages 
said derived? What is the biblical or early halakhic source for the 
rabbinic statement cited here? (see Hullin 10b). 


C770 *30 NIN מנה"מ)‎ - From where are these matters derived? What 
verse is the source of the statement just made? This question by the 
Gemara is usually followed either by a specific biblical text or by a 
midrashic interpretation of the verses from which the halakhic ruling 
is derived (see Berakhot 30b). See also next entry. 


From where do we derive this? What is the‏ - מנ"ל) 1737 N22,‏ לן) 
source of the previous statement? Typically, the source cited following‏ 
this expression in the Gemara is a verse (see Rosh HaShana 7a). See‏ 
also previous entry.‏ 


Nn NIN - From where do you say? On what basis do you maintain 
what you are saying? What is the source of this halakha? This 


expression is the equivalent of the expression הָנִי מִילִי‎ wj» (see entry), 
except that the question bn Jה‎ xm is asked when the Gemara seeks a 
biblical source for a tannaitic halakhic statement, whereas this 
question is asked when the Gemara seeks a tannaitic source for an 
amoraic halakhic statement (see Bava Metzia 11a). 


132 מני,‎ - Who; whose? A term used when the Gemara seeks the 
identity of the author of a tannaitic source, as in the expression "n 
rmm - In accordance with whose opinion is the mishna taught? The 
purpose of this inquiry is usually to determine whether the 
unattributed opinion expressed in a mishna corresponds with the 
known views of a tanna (see Rosh HaShana 16a). 


"HANE NYI IND לְהַלְן‎ WONT ליתן אֶת‎ pan 

123? ]N3 - From where is it derived to apply that which is stated 
below, here, and that which is stated here, below? An expression 
used in halakhic midrash. Sometimes the Gemara compares two cases, 
each of which is derived from a different verse, and seeks to prove 
that a law specified in connection with the first case must apply in the 
second case as well (and vice versa). In those instances, the Gemara 
may use this expression, though the idea may also be phrased nx qn’? y 
nm np by nm nt ow vasa — From where is it inferred that that which 
applies in this case applies in that case, and that that which applies in 
that case applies in this case? (see Rosh HaShana 34a). 


...? ליה‎ NYON - It supports the opinion of Rabbi X. When the 
Gemara seeks to explore the possibility that the mishna that it is 
analyzing supports the opinion of one of the Sages cited elsewhere, it 
often suggests: ליה‎ yon... x»? - Let us say that the following expression 
in our mishna supports the opinion of Rabbi X (see Sanhedrin 71b). 
Another similar phrase is אַלְמונִי‎ ^27? Nn3vm פּלונִי‎ 275 7? yon — The mishna 
supports the opinion of Rabbi X and refutes the opinion of Rabbi Y 
(see Yevamot 53a). 


1"? מִסְפְּקְא‎ - He is uncertain. Sometimes the Gemara relates that one 
of the Sages adopted a practice that seems to be more stringent than 
necessary. The Gemara explains that he acted in this way because “he 
was uncertain," i.e., he either lacked information upon which he could 
base a decision or was uncertain with regard to the halakha. The more 
stringent practice could be one that he adopted for himself alone or 
one that he recommended for others as well (see Bava Metzia 18b). 
See also: 3 ל כ... ]לא‎ Nn2?n MPR NYT NAW... 


anon - It is reasonable; it stands to reason. The Gemara uses this 
expression to introduce an argument based on common sense. The 
Gemara does not always ultimately accept the argument as conclusive 
(see Shabbat 25a). See: «non n 727. 


Initially, from the outset, i.e., at the beginning of the‏ - מְעִיקְרָא 
NPY‏ סֶבר...וּלְבסוף... talmudic discussion, as in the following expression:‏ 
Initially he held X, and ultimately he held Y (see Moed Katan‏ - 3290 
16b). See also next entry.‏ 


720 °N "025 2p "ND NPN - Initially, what did he hold and 
ultimately, what did he hold? In cases where one of the Sages 
changes his mind, the Gemara may ask what his reasoning was 
initially, and why he later changed his opinion (see Moed Katan 16b). 
See also previous entry. 


XIW - The West. In the Babylonian Talmud, Eretz Yisrael is called 
the West, since it is southwest of Babylonia. Frequently found in the 
expression nx x23703 - In the West they say. 


Tino? מעשה‎ - Was an incident cited to contradict what was just 
stated? Usually, when the mishna relates an incident where a 
prominent Sage conducted himself in a particular manner, its purpose 
is to support a ruling previously related in the mishna. Sometimes, 
however, an incident is related in the mishna that seems to contradict 
the previous ruling. In those cases the Gemara often objects: Was the 
incident cited here in order to contradict the previous statement? The 
answer to this question is often that the text of the mishna is 
incomplete, and in fact should read differently (see Bava Metzia 102b). 
See also: inp 7271 מִחַסְרָא,‎ “hon. 


TWYN - An act is significant, i.e., actual practice is of critical‏ רב 
significance. If a certain halakhic opinion is known to have been‏ 
actually followed in practice, this sets a legal precedent, as the‏ 
assumption is that it would not have been followed had it not been‏ 
accepted as binding (see Bava Batra 130b).‏ 


mu 72 PIY nwyn - The incident that took place, took place in 
this manner. Sometimes, when a case is cited as a legal precedent, 
the Gemara attempts to draw inferences based on the details 
surrounding the case. The Gemara may subsequently reject this line of 
reasoning, on the grounds that these details were not cited in order to 
provide us with legal inferences, and were no more than an accurate 
description of what happened (see Pesahim 82b). 


.אלא From now. See nnyn‏ - מַעַתָּה 


PTI 7192 - Due to the logical inference. Sometimes the Gemara 
explains that a certain expression was used in the Torah in order to 
prevent us from arriving at an erroneous conclusion that we might 
otherwise have reached on the basis of an a fortiori inference, or 
verbal analogy (see Sanhedrin 4b; see entries in "Principles of 
Talmudic Hermeneutics"). 


...U 7222 - Due to the fact that... An expression used by the Gemara 


to introduce an argument based on common sense (see Berakhot 23b). 
See also: ...Nii...; | ;...הואיל‎ TIPI.. .לְפִי...; משוּם ך‎ 


The middle clause in a mishna or 2070100; the middle‏ - מְצִיעְתָא 
mishna in a series (see Shabbat 54a). See also: n99; NU».‏ 


1” - Master. (1) An honorific used when a student refers to his 
teacher, and when one of the Sages addresses another, and when 
addressing a stranger. (2) The Sage mentioned in the previous 
discussion; see: 3) .19 79x) An official title conferred on Sages who did 
not hold the title “Rav,” e.g., Mar Shmuel. Often those scholars were 
associated with the House of the Exilarch, e.g., Mar Ukva, who was 
himself the Exilarch. Sometimes the title Mar appears after the Sage’s 
name, e.g., Mari Mar. (4) A title sometimes given by the Sages to their 
most significant teacher. (5) The first name, or title that superseded 
the first name, of some of the talmudic Sages, e.g., Mar bar Rav Ashi, 
Mar Kashisha bar Rav Hisda. 


One Sage said one statement‏ - מָר NTI TN‏ וּמָר NTO WON‏ וְלָא פּלִינִי 
and one Sage said one statement, and they do not disagree.‏ 
Sometimes, when two Sages seem to disagree, the Gemara explains‏ 
that there was in fact no dispute between them, since each of the‏ 
Sages was discussing a different case (see Bava Metzia 11a).‏ 


NDUXUD - It is corrupted. Sometimes the Gemara responds to an‏ היא 
objection based on a baraita by showing that the text of the baraita is‏ 
flawed and therefore unreliable (see Shabbat 121b).‏ 


...7 משום‎ - Due to the fact that... An expression used by the Gemara 
to introduce an argument based on common sense (see Bava Metzia 
2b). See also: ;...הואַילן ;...דְּהָא...‎ TIPI.. 1 לפי...; משוּם‎ 


*375 משום רְבִּי‎ - In the name of Rabbi X. When one Sage cites a 
tradition attributed to an earlier Sage that he did not hear directly 
from that Sage, the Gemara employs the terminology ^21 אֲמַר 2» פלוֹני משוּם‎ 
»mw - Rabbi X said in the name of Rabbi Y. In those cases, there is 
often a gap of several generations between the Sage being quoted and 
the Sage quoting him (see Berakhot 7a). See also: רב‎ nx 

JPN ^31 TON 73173. 


...3 7? NWN - You find it in the following case... Sometimes the 
Gemara asserts a legal principle with no apparent practical 
application. The Gemara may then discover a case in which this 
halakha applies, introducing the case with the expression: The legal 
principle mentioned above applies in the following case... (see Bava 
Metzia 98a). See also: »»n 

nn3Un.‏ לָהּ 


"0175 27171 TAWN - In the name of Rabbi X. See: "175 .משוּם רבי‎ 


NIMM PWA - In the name of tradition. Amora'im occasionally 
transmit a halakhic ruling as an accepted opinion, based on tradition, 
rather than in the name of an individual Sage (see Yoma 33a). See 
also: "vox op? 


1173 NIN PWIT nynun - The difference between them is with 
regard to the source from which they derive their interpretation. 
The Sages cited in the passage just mentioned disagree about the 
source of the halakha under discussion, in other words, from which 
verse or word it is derived, but not about the halakha itself. The choice 
of source may, nevertheless, according to some commentaries, have 
indirect ramifications with regard to other halakhic issues (see Bava 
Metzia 27a). 


UD - He answers, resolves an objection. See: xv. 


"ynün - Relates, speaks. This expression usually appears in the form 
Of *ynwin פלוֹני‎ >an... - Rabbi X relates the following incident... (see Ketubot 
27b). In many cases, the incident related has no direct halakhic 
significance. 


PN - X raises an objection. See: xnarn. 


Inn - Rabbi A raises an objection to‏ 727 73125 לְסְיוּעִיהּ לְרְבִּי אַלְמוֹנֵי 
the opinion of Rabbi B in support of the opinion ofRabbi C. See:‏ 
NAIA.‏ 


"DN מַתְלָא‎ - The parable states... An expression used, particularly in 
aggadic midrash, to introduce a parable, sometimes as a means of 
explaining a more lofty concept. 


JDN - He teaches. He cited tannaitic sources (see Shabbat 129a). He 
taught mishna, especially to young people (see Bava Metzia 44a). He 
transmitted a certain version of a tradition, as in בְּסוּרָא מַתְנִי הָכִי‎ - In Sura 
they transmitted the tradition as follows... (see Sanhedrin 24b). 


NUN 5? מַתְנִי‎ - He teaches it with regard to this. An expression used 
to identify the subject or statement to which a baraita refers, often in 
contradiction to a previously stated view: The Sage cited teaches the 


baraita with regard to the following statement...and not with regard to 
the statement previously mentioned (see Makkot 8b). 


He teaches it explicitly. Sometimes the Gemara cites‏ - 73779 ?71 בְּהָדִיא 
an unclear statement, which is subsequently emended or interpreted.‏ 
Then one of the Sages cites an alternative version of this source, which‏ 
already includes the proposed emendation or interpretation. In such‏ 
cases the Gemara states: This Sage teaches an emended version of the‏ 
statement explicitly (see Shabbat 4a).‏ 


NDIN - Baraita. Even though the literal meaning of this word is 
“mishna,” this term is generally reserved for a baraita, whereas a 
selection from the Mishna redacted by Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi is termed 
pיnJnמ‎ - lit., our mishna (see Berakhot 46b). 


"3179 ^37? NYON NPIN - The baraita supports the opinion of 
Rabbi X (see Bava Metzia 48a). 


*j125 727 על‎ NP79 מִתְנִיתָא‎ - The baraita disagrees with the opinion 
of Rabbi X. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud indicating that a 
statement made earlier by an amora or in a baraita is contradicted by 
the following tannaitic source. 


Lit., Our mishna. In general terms, the Mishna redacted by‏ - מִתְנִיתין 
Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi. Specifically, the mishna now being analyzed in‏ 
the Gemara (see Yevamot 83a).‏ 


PPNA - The mishna is with regard to...An expression used to‏ בָ... 
qualify what is stated in the mishna: The mishna refers only to the‏ 
case specified below. This term is often used to introduce a solution‏ 
that limits the application of a mishna to one particular case (see‏ 


Pesahim 15a). See also: .אוקימְתָא‎ 


NID הַאי‎ 73 N21 PNY - The mishna is not in accordance with the 
opinion of this tanna. In editing the Mishna, Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi 
often recorded only the majority viewpoint, omitting dissenting 
opinions. The Gemara, however, sometimes cites the dissenting 
opinion, using this expression: The mishna is not in accordance with 
the opinion of the following tanna, who stated... (see Yoma 39a). See 
also next entry and »» x7. 


*j125 7373 N71 מִתְנִיתִין‎ - The mishna is not in accordance with the 
opinion of Rabbi X. After the Gemara notes this, it then cites Rabbi 
X's opinion (see Sanhedrin 34b). See also previous entry. 


3n PRIINA - Who is the tanna of the mishna? The opinion of which 
tanna does the mishna follow? Often the answer to this question is ^x 
היא‎ j - It is Rabbi X, i.e., the mishna is in accordance with the 


opinion of Rabbi X (see Yoma 59a). 


7m) PPN - The mishna is also precisely formulated.‏ דַּיקָא 
Sometimes careful reexamination of the language of the mishna‏ 
reveals that it supports the previously cited opinion of an amora (see‏ 
Shabbat 2b).‏ 


The mishna/ baraita is in‏ - 31^ פּלוני היא (NDINA)‏ מתְנִיתִין 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X (see Yoma 3b).‏ 


m? PN - He strongly objects to it. This term is used when an 
amora objects to a statement of another amora on logical grounds 
rather than basing his objection on the authority of a tannaitic source 
(see Ketubot 59a-b). On rare occasions this expression is employed to 
indicate the difficulty of an amora with a ruling in a mishna or a 


J 


It is stated here...and it‏ - אף 112...]N2‏ לְהַלֶן...וְנְאָמַר לְהַלֶן...נָאָמַר כָּאן... 
is stated below...Just as below...so too here... An expression used‏ 
to introduce a verbal analogy (see entry in “Principles of Talmudic‏ 
Hermeneutics”).‏ 


May 75 np - It emerged from the group. A suggestion was 
made or an idea was developed by a group of Sages, or by an 
unidentified member of the group (see Shabbat 3a). 


JN "tT - Let us see. When the Sages in the Gemara seek to clarify an 
issue on the basis of their own independent reasoning, they may use 
this expression (see Bava Metzia 8b). 


...NI2 - It works out well... An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud 
parallel to xnywa (see entry) in the Babylonian Talmud. 


Np] - Let us say...? An expression used to introduce a suggestion that 
will be ultimately rejected. See: x9». 


"0175 "301 PIPA "0n Xn’) - Let us say that this mishna/baraita is 
a conclusive refutation of the opinion of Rabbi X? See: "un לימא‎ 
7 NADH... 


"ND N3"?N לָהּ‎ 10) - He states the mishna according to different 
tanna'im. Sometimes the Gemara resolves an internal contradiction in 
a mishna by asserting that the mishna's author accepted the opinion of 
one tanna with regard to the first case discussed in the mishna and the 
opinion of another tanna with regard to the second case (see Rosh 
HaShana 7b). 


rn מִילְתָא‎ PD] - A matter emerged from among them. A 


statement was made or a question was asked by a group of Sages, or 
by an unidentified member of the group (see Moed Katan 20a). 


1? ND) - He derives. He derives the halakha under discussion from 
the following verse...(see Berakhot 13a). 


r2" נְפְקְָא‎ - Practical difference, lit, emerges from it. The Gemara 
frequently seeks a case in which the practical distinction between 
different opinions, or different explanations of the same halakha, are 
clear (see Pesahim 53a). See also: nrn xpo) vn. 


Pup) - We have a tradition. This expression introduces an argument 
based on an accepted tradition (see Eiruvin 80a). See also: ^v». 


PNJ - The statement of Rabbi X appears correct. When the opinion 
of a certain Sage is logical but not followed in practice, the Gemara 
may state that his statement appears to be correct. In those cases the 
conduct of one who adopts the opinion of this Sage is not deemed 
improper, at least not after the fact (see Eiruvin 46b). See also: pun 
n3?n;. 


O 


1’) 1120 - They understood from it. The students of the academy 
drew an erroneous conclusion from the source cited, which will be 
rejected in the course of the ensuing discussion (see Beitza 36b). See 
also: .סבר‎ 


I hold the following opinion (see Berakhot 44b).‏ - סְבִירָא לי 


He holds in accordance with‏ - 339 לה mN‏ בַּחֲדָא r?53‏ עָלִיהּ בַּחֲדָא 
his opinion in one case and disagrees with his opinion in another‏ 
case. An expression employed by the Gemara to describe a situation‏ 
where Rabbi A issued a compound ruling, and Rabbi B accepted one‏ 
part of Rabbi A's ruling but not the other, maintaining that there was‏ 
no fundamental logical connection between the two (see Bava Metzia‏ 
77b).‏ 


...63» ?391...]nim וְהָתַניָא)‎ - And does Rabbi X hold...? But didn't 
we learn in a mishna/ isn't it taught in a baraita...? This 
expression is used by the Gemara in analyzing the opinion of one of 
the Sages cited in a mishna, suggesting that he expressed a contrary 
opinion elsewhere. But does Rabbi X in fact hold this opinion? Didn't 
he say the opposite in a mishna/baraita? (see Ketubot 56a). 


N30 - Reason. Halakhic argumentation based on logical analysis, 
rather than on tradition (see Yevamot 25b). See also: xw. A sensible 
and reasonable idea that is supported by neither a biblical nor a 
tannaitic source (see Berakhot 4b). 


N1720 - It is based on logical reasoning. An expression used by‏ הוּא 
the Gemara to introduce an argument based on common sense rather‏ 
than an authoritative source (see Bava Metzia 27b).‏ 


i30 - They assumed that... This term introduces an assumption 
proposed at the beginning of a discussion, which will ultimately be 
rejected (see Berakhot 46a). 


Lit, Course. (1) Talmudic discussion on a given theme (see‏ - סוּנלא 
Shabbat 66b). (2) The halakhic analysis by the Gemara of tannaitic‏ 
sources (see Sanhedrin 33a). These analyses were ultimately edited‏ 
and recorded and constitute the bulk of talmudic literature. (3) xno‏ 
xnynwt — The course of the discussion, i.e., the accepted halakhic‏ 
decision. Sometimes this decision is not stated explicitly, but can be‏ 
ascertained from the general tenor of the discussion.‏ 


mo - Ultimately. In the course of a talmudic discussion, after an‏ סוף 
objection has been raised to a statement and a response has been‏ 
offered to that objection, the Gemara may then restate its original‏ 
objection by pointing out a flaw in the response: Although I heard‏ 
your answer, nevertheless, my previous objection still stands (see‏ 
xmn...; 2 n»n.‏ ל... Megilla 3a). See also:‏ 


Support. This term usually refers to tannaitic sources in‏ - סִייעְתָא 
support of amoraic opinions, as opposed to xnarn (see entry), tannaitic‏ 
sources which refute amoraic opinions (see Bava Metzia 48a).‏ 


T32701 - And your mnemonic is... When the Gemara lists a series of 
cases or legal decisions on a given topic, it frequently provides a 
mnemonic word or acronym of the various cases, to enable the 
student to memorize them more easily. This expression introduces the 
key phrase or mnemonic (see Shabbat 35a). 


N2"O - The latter (last) clause of a mishna, a baraita, or some other 
source; sometimes it refers to the next mishna, or another mishna 
appearing later in the chapter (see Berakhot 2a). See also: xny’xn; NU". 


m» סִיפָא אִיצְטְריכָא‎ - He needed the latter clause. It was necessary to 
cite only the latter clause of the source cited. However, since the latter 
clause was mentioned, the first one was also cited (see Eiruvin 14a). 
See also: Np הָא‎ 

N23 לן;‎ Own. 


ךny7 סלקא‎ - Could it enter your mind? This expression is used by 
the Gemara when criticizing a word, a phrase, or a statement in a 
mishna that, at face value, appears to be incorrect or imprecise: Could 
it enter your mind that the mishna means...? The answer will usually 
begin with the words xp x} (see entry) - Rather, say instead... and 


suggest an alternative explanation (see Pesahim 42b). 


NIPAN DYT סֶלְקָא‎ - It could enter your mind to say... This expression 
introduces an erroneous conclusion at which one might have arrived 
had a certain word or phrase been omitted from a source. It often 
appears in answer to a question in the form: לן פיט‎ ynwin xp מאי‎ — What 
is the Sage trying to teach us? It is obvious. In answering this 
question, the Gemara attempts to show that the statement is by no 
means obvious. It was, in fact, necessary in order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding: It might have entered your mind to say...therefore 
the text comes to teach you that that assumption is erroneous (see 
Yevamot 60a). See also sip אָמִינָא...; הוה אָמִינָא;‎ TAYT NYY TOY" N. 


"Do - Remove; delete. An expression used to suggest that a 
problematic word or clause be deleted from a mishna or, more 
commonly, from a baraita, whose text is not always reliable (see 
Pesahim 45b). 


The unattributed. An expression used by the Gemara to‏ - סְתִימְתְאֶה 
describe an authoritative tanna whose opinion was cited in a mishna‏ 
without attribution (see Megilla 2a).‏ 


Wm ano - An unattributed mishna, i.e., a mishna whose rulings 
are not attributed to a specific tanna. Those mishnayot generally reflect 
the opinion of Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi, the redactor of the Mishna (see 
Bava Metzia 33a). 


y 


TQ - He performed action. He followed a particular halakhic‏ עוּבְדָא 
opinion in practice (see Bava Metzia 18b).‏ 


]ND Ty - Only with regard to... This expression is used by the‏ לָא... 
Gemara to limit a previously mentioned halakha or to narrow the‏ 
scope of a dispute between Sages. For more specific applications, see‏ 
following entries (see Yoma 31a).‏ 


[ND Ty... 22N - They disagree only with regard to A,‏ לָא 25 3^ אֶלָא... 
but with regard to B... In its analysis of a dispute recorded in a‏ 
mishna, the Gemara often attempts to limit the scope of the dispute as‏ 
much as possible, using this expression, which is usually the basis for‏ 
a subsequent question (see Bava Metzia 28b-29a).‏ 


...DDi] 73123 קָאָמַר‎ N? [ND הָכָא...עד‎ ?3N - Rabbi X stated his opinion 
only there...however here...Sometimes the Gemara rejects a 
comparison of different statements made by one of the Sages, or of 
statements made by different Sages, by stating: Rabbi X stated his 
opinion only in case A, but in case B, which differs from case A, he 


would not have held the same opinion... (see Shabbat 117b). 
עוּבְדָא‎ - Act; deed; event; precedent. 


11221 772 NIN על‎ - All the more so. An expression used to introduce 
the conclusion of an a fortiori inference (see entry in "Principles of 
Talmudic Hermeneutics"): If the law is strict in case X, where one 
would expect it to be lenient, all the more so should the law be strict 
in case Y, where one would expect it to be strict (see Makkot 24a). See 
also: דין; הַלא 13 הוּא‎ IPN; 

.לא 53 120 


- קשַיא...נִיחָא וְעַל הַעְתִּיהּ דְרְבִּי... על PYT‏ 3771" 

According to Rabbi A it works out well; according to Rabbi B it is 
difficult. A phrase in the Jerusalem Talmud. Sometimes a mishna or a 
baraita is cited in support of the opinion of one of the Sages, but is 
contrary to the opinion of another. In those cases the Jerusalem 
Talmud may remark: According to Rabbi A the mishna/baraita is 
satisfactory; according to Rabbi B it is difficult. 


3...]"ioy - We are dealing with X. An expression commonly used by 


the Gemara to limit the application of a halakha to certain specific 


cases (see Pesahim 51a). See also: בְּמַאי‎ x97 
Doy 


2 


734 NAY מאי‎ "tn פוק‎ - Go out and observe what the people are 
doing. Get a sense of what practice the people are following. If no 
clear-cut halakhic ruling has been reached with regard to a certain 
problem, the Gemara may suggest that popular practice should serve 
as the basis for that decision: Go out and see what practice the people 
are following and act accordingly (see Berakhot 45a). 


N12? 2n פוק‎ - Go out and teach it outside. When a baraita is 
rejected as being dubious and consequently not binding, the Gemara 
may employ this expression, meaning that the baraita should have no 
place in the discussion in the study hall (see Shabbat 106a). 


Nprv5 - Answer; resolution. Resolution of an objection or 
contradiction (see Bava Kamma 117a). See also: לה‎ pרפמ‎ vim מותִיב לָהּ‎ vin. 


N23 - Refutation of an argument based on logical reasoning. It 
is usually based on a distinction between two seemingly similar cases 
or on logical difficulties (see Gittin 83a.) 


NPV - The rabbinic discourse delivered at large communal 
gatherings on Shabbat and Festivals (see Pesahim 110a). 


PTI MTT NY?5! - And this statement of his disagrees with 


another statement of his. An expression used to indicate that the 
ruling or action of an amora contradicts another of his rulings (see 
Shabbat 13a). 


"9775 ^z11 NIDI - And it disagrees with the opinion of Rabbi X. 
The source just cited disagrees with the opinion of Rabbi X, which is 
then cited below (see Bava Metzia 12b). 


U15n0 Np "Wid - It is explaining. Sometimes a seemingly repetitious 
clause in the mishna is interpreted by the Gemara as explaining that 
which was stated in a previous clause, rather than introducing a 
different case (see Moed Katan 13a). See also: wרפמ‎ vim Non. 


T - Rabbi X refutes. An expression often used to‏ רְבִּי פלוֹני 
introduce a refutation cited by one of the Sages, in particular Rav Aha,‏ 
vpn‏ לה against the statement of another (see Yevamot 24a). See also:‏ 
.»10 531" 


DU (NiT2) NTI - Resolve at least one (from this). Sometimes,‏ מִיהָא 
after raising a series of dilemmas, the Gemara cites a source that‏ 
resolves at least one of them. In those cases the Gemara may state:‏ 
Resolve at least one of the dilemmas just raised on the basis of this‏ 
source (see Bava Metzia 25a).‏ 


DUS - He resolved, i.e., dilemmas, halakhic questions, or other 
difficulties arising in connection with the interpretation of sources 
cited in the Gemara (see Yevamot 122a). 


ND'US - This is obvious. An expression used by the Gemara to 
express astonishment at the previous statement: This is obvious. Why, 
then, was it necessary to state it explicitly? When xvws is used in this 
sense, as opposed to its other contexts, it usually constitutes a 
sentence in and of itself (see Berakhot 20b). The Gemara generally 
answers this question by indicating that the statement was not as 
obvious as it seemed, or that it was necessary in order to prevent 
misunderstanding. Those answers usually begin with the expressions: 
לן‎ YDUD Np...NI DT ITA דְ...;‎ NQUN ND אֶלָא...;‎ NON ND אָמִינָא...;‎ qDYT אִיצטְרִיךּ, סְלְקָא‎ )6 
entries). Sometimes wwu» is used at the beginning of a sentence to 
introduce a question, indicating the issues that have obvious answers 
before articulating those that require resolution: It is obvious what the 
halakha is in case A; but what about case B? (see Berakhot 12a). 


nn5...3 070] - He began with X and finished with Y? This‏ ב.. 
ANNE is used by the Gemara to point out an incongruity in a‏ 
section of a mishna: Why did the mishna begin with a discussion of‏ 
case X and continue with a discussion of case Y? (see Bava Kamma‏ 
27a). See also: ..351 N20 NU NN.‏ 


NID m? nn5 - He introduced this portion with‏ לְהַאי NDW‏ מַהָכָא 
an introduction from here. Discourses by amora'im, which were‏ 
usually delivered on Festivals or Shabbat on themes connected with‏ 
those occasions, were often preceded by a special introduction, the‏ 
Nnmns, prelude. This introduction was composed of a series of verses‏ 
from the later Prophets or Writings, which the lecturer, through his‏ 
interpretation, would link to the theme of the occasion. One of the‏ 
formulaesused to introduce such a prelude was: The lecturer‏ 
introduced his discourse on this section of the Bible from the verse‏ 
cited below (see Megilla 11a). See also next entry.‏ 


*j123 *3 1nd - Rabbi X introduced... A formula employed in aggadic 
midrash to introduce the prelude (see Shabbat 33b). See previous 
entry. 


m? "n3 - He interpreted it. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and aggadic midrash employed when one of the Sages interpreted the 
verse under discussion as referring to a particular case or incident. See 
next entry. 


..3 iP"? ^n9 - He interpreted the verse with regard to... An 
expression in aggadic midrash employed when one of the Sages 
interpreted the verse under discussion as referring to a particular case 
or incident. See previous entry. 


"NL 7213 בָּהּ‎ 10175 - Have you gone that far in your explanation of 
the mishna? Did you arrive at this conclusion with regard to the 
interpretation of the matter under discussion? (see Eiruvin 32b). 


N 


12277 NIS - Young Torah scholar, lit., one seared by contact with 
the Sages (see Megilla 28b). 


nem לו‎ PN) צריך‎ - He must and if he fails to do so he has no 
remedy. Sometimes a mishna or a baraita states that one must 
perform an action. The term “must” is generally interpreted as 
meaning that one must do so ab initio. In certain cases, “must” means 
that even after the fact there is no remedy (see Yoma 61b). 


C27" - It is/they are necessary. A mishna, a baraita, the‏ צְריכָא)( 
Torah itself, and occasionally an amora present two or more seemingly‏ 
analogous cases. When this apparently unnecessary repetition is‏ 
questioned, the Gemara points out that the statements are both‏ 
necessary. The Gemara justifies inclusion of the different cases either‏ 
because each case has a unique feature, which necessitated its‏ 
mention, or because one might have reached an erroneous conclusion‏ 
if one of the statements had been omitted (see Shabbat 122a). See also:‏ 


xo. In the Jerusalem Talmud this term‏ תו n?‏ לִי; 93 הָנִי nnb‏ לִי; po mg»?‏ לְמִיתְנִי... 
means unclear or uncertain.‏ 


N2"N - Is it necessary to say? Since a similar matter has‏ לְמִימַר 
already been discussed or it is self-evident in this case, the Gemara‏ 
questions why it was necessary to mention that case (see Bava Metzia‏ 
.אלא לָאו... 8a). See also:‏ 


NDD% - Necessity. Sometimes an idea is repeated, explicitly or 
implicitly, in different cases in the same mishna, in different 
mishnayot, or by different amora'im. The Gemara attempts to explain 
the apparently unnecessary repetition by arguing that each statement 
was meant to teach us something that would otherwise not have been 
known, or to prevent erroneous conclusions. These explanations, 
which justify these apparent repetitions, fall into the category of 
NTI". 

I? 

(He/it teaches us. A term used to introduce the - 1? ממ‎ Np קמ"ל)‎ 
see previous entry). The Gemara explains that) xps conclusion of a 
an apparently superfluous source was cited in order to provide a 
crucial bit of information to help avoid erroneous conclusions (see 
"ND לן;‎ ynun הָא קָא‎ :Sanhedrin 18b). See also 

1? משמע‎ Np. 


Ni?9 Np (N)15Y1 - It could enter your mind... See: xp»o (THY. 


n] PY Np - It categorically teaches, i.e., the tannaitic source in 
question is formulated in general terms, without distinguishing 
between different specific cases where one might expect the halakha 
to be different. This phrase introduces criticism of a seemingly general 
ruling in the mishna and is commonly followed by 

NID אֶלָא... בַּשָלְמָא... וְלָא שְׁנָא... לָא‎ NAN... — The mishna does not distinguish 
between X and Y; granted as far as X is concerned, but as far as Y is 
concerned, why does it state...? (see Sukka 29b). 


Difficulty. An objection raised against an amoraic statement,‏ - קוּשיא 
whether on the basis of logical reasoning or a mishna/baraita that‏ 
contradicts the statement of the amora. When no solution to this‏ 
objection is found, the Gemara often concludes the discussion with‏ 
It is difficult (see entry). The amoraic statement in question is‏ - קשיא 
rejected only if the Gemara responds with xwn;vn (see entry). If it‏ 
it merely means that it is difficult. See: pn.‏ קשיא responds with‏ 


(We maintain. It is an accepted view that... This term - לן‎ Np קי"ל)‎ 
is often used to introduce an accepted halakhic ruling (see Yevamot 
.)6a 


1227? 177 קים‎ - The Sages are certain. The opinion stated here was 
accepted by the Sages (see Yorna 79a). 


OP - Lit, Rabbi A stood in accordance with‏ בְבִּי...בְּשִיטְתִיהּ דְּרְבִּי... 
the opinion of Rabbi B. Rabbi A accepted the opinion of Rabbi B.‏ 
This expression is often encountered when Rabbi A originally‏ 
disagreed with Rabbi B (see Shabbat 92a).‏ 


Uh H323UN Ni? - He found a verse and interpreted it 
homiletically. Sometimes, when an objection is raised to a seemingly 
incomprehensible opinion, the Gemara may resolve the objection by 
stating that the Sage who made the problematic statement based his 
opinion on a homiletic interpretation of a biblical verse, usually one 
that had not been previously understood (see Hagiga 15b). 


m? מִסִייעִי‎ NDINA NT? - A verse and a baraita support his opinion, 
i.e., the opinion of an amora (see Gittin 48a). 


mI קרי‎ - Read into the verse... Interpret the verse cited in the 
following manner, usually as if one of its words were vocalized 
differently (see Rosh HaShana 24a). See also: .אל תִּקְרִי...‎ 


(mY קָרִי‎ (PWDIN קרי‎ - He read the verse about him(self)... One of 
the Sages applied a particular verse to an actual incident, whether 
involving himself or another person (see Moed Katan 5a-b). 


"HUN קִרְאִי‎ Uj - The verses contradict each other. This expression 
is usually followed by an interpretation resolving the apparent 
contradiction between the verses cited (see Kiddushin 2b). 


It is difficult. At the conclusion of a discussion in the Gemara:‏ - קשיא 
The aforementioned difficulty remains unresolved (see Moed Katan‏ 
22b). See also: Pip; xnavn.‏ 


ND'ON NU"? קשיא‎ - The first clause in the mishna contradicts the 
latter clause in the same mishna, often because the first seems to be 
in accordance with the opinion of one of the Sages, while the latter 
seems to to be in accordance with the opinion of another one of the 
Sages, who disagrees (see Me'ila 16a). See also: פּלונִי וְסִיפָא 727 אֶלְמונִי;‎ o3 NW 
NO ONIN n תּבְרָא;‎ 


"HUN קשיץ‎ - They (the mishnayot or amoraic statements) 
contradict each other (see Hagiga 8b). 


np - Teaches, i.e., the tanna teaches a particular halakha in a mishna 
or a baraita (see Yoma 27b). 


nir np - It teaches in any event... In the context of an objection, 
a lengthy mishna or baraita is often cited by the Gemara, although 


only one part of it is actually relevant to the objection being raised. 
The Gemara may then first cite this mishna or baraita in its entirety, 
and then repeat the relevant section, introducing it with this 
expression (see Rosh HaShana 30a). 


ר 


Rav. (1) The rabbinical title applied to Babylonian amora'im. (2)‏ - רב 
Abba Arikha, the famous first-generation Babylonian amora.‏ 


*32 - Rabbi. (1) The rabbinical title granted to ordained Sages in Eretz 
Yisrael, both tanna’im and amora’im. (2) Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi, the 
redactor of the Mishna. 


Rabbi (Rav) X said...When the statement of‏ — 175" אמרי )10( הב 
one of the Sages is quoted with his name preceding the verb any - He‏ 
said, the statement is usually followed by that of another Sage who‏ 
holds a different opinion with regard to the subject under discussion‏ 
(see Bava Metzia 21b). See also: »3»s 727 NX.‏ 


Nap? NIN 1275 73175 רב‎ - The opinion of Rabbi X is the same as that 
of the first tanna. When a mishna contains a series of opinions, those 
of individual Sages or those of the Rabbis, it is at times difficult to 
discern the nuances that distinguish between the opinions. To clarify 
the situation the Gemara often asks: Isn't the opinion of Rabbi X 
identical with that of the first tanna? The Gemara usually replies with 
the words in: xxx - The practical difference between them is... (see 
entry), and proceeds to articulate that difference (see Berakhot 30a). 
See also: חָכָמִים‎ 

Nap? NID 32?"r1. 

And what is the reason that‏ - 211" 73175 מאי TAN N? NDYU‏ 7219 אַלְמוֹני 
Rabbi X did not state his opinion in accordance with the opinion‏ 
of Rabbi Y? Where two amora’im disagree in their interpretation of a‏ 
term or a passage in a mishna, the Gemara often asks why they‏ 
^a‏ פלונִי offered different explanations. The Gemara may then respond:‏ 
wax - Rabbi X could have said to you... and the Gemara then‏ »3 
proceeds to analyze the opinions of each Sage in turn (see Shabbat‏ 
.וְאִידֶך 19b). See also: 3» 77x;‏ 


]31 - Rabban, our master. The title applied to the Nasi of the 
Sanhedrin in Eretz Yisrael. 


N231 - Rabbana, our master. The title applied to Sages from the 
family of the Exilarch in Babylonia (see Pesahim 115b). 


1231 (227) NITT - The Sages from here. A term in the Jerusalem 
Talmud that refers to the Sages of Eretz Yisrael. Sometimes, however, 


this expression refers specifically to the Sages of Tiberias and Galilee. 


7727 (2270) Tar - The Sages from there. A term in the Jerusalem 
Talmud meaning “the Babylonian Sages.” 


]221 - The Sages; the Rabbis. (1) Sometimes the Gemara uses this 
term to refer to an opinion cited in the mishna without attribution. (2) 
An opinion held by multiple Sages is sometimes referred to as the 
opinion of the Rabbis, as opposed to an opinion attributed to an 
individual Sage. (3) Sages, a general term used to refer to the Sages of 
the academy. 


NIN] - The significance of the opinion of Rabbi‏ דִרְבֶּי...רוּבָּא דְרְבִּי... 
A...and the significance of the opinion of Rabbi B... An expression‏ 
in the Jerusalem Talmud: Rabbi A has come to teach us the following‏ 
novel element, and Rabbi B has come to teach us a different novel‏ 
element.‏ 


Van - Contradiction. A contradiction raised by the Gemara between 
two sources of equal authority, e.g., two mishnayot, a mishna and a 
baraita, two baraitot, or two verses, or between two conflicting 
statements made by one of the Sages (see Ketubot 36a). See also: 
ROTA n? "OTT NPR; my Gym. 


NINT - The Merciful One. Generally, this term refers to the Torah 
through which God's mitzvot were conveyed to man, e.g., Nnm 8 — 
The Merciful One states (see Rosh HaShana 28a). 


The first clause. An expression used in the Gemara to describe‏ - רישא 
סיפ the first clause of a mishna or a baraita (see Shabbat 54a). See also:‏ 
מְצִיעְתָא 


"NPN ^31 וְסִיפָא‎ 7717) ^31 NW - Is the first clause in accordance 
with the opinion of Rabbi A and the last clause in accordance 
with the opinion of Rabbi B? A formula used to point out an 
apparent internal contradiction in an unattributed mishna, the first 
clause of which appears to be in accordance with one opinion, while 
its latter clause appears to be in accordance with another, contrary 
opinion (see Eiruvin 99a). See also: "in אַסִיפָא;‎ NW NW? 

ONIN.‏ היא 


רִישָא רְבוּתָא קא YAWA‏ לן NBO]‏ רְבוּתָא קָא 

yawn - The first clause teaches us a novel element and the‏ לן 
latter clause teaches us a novel element. No part of the mishna or‏ 
baraita is superfluous (see Shabbat 147b).‏ 


"^ - He raised a contradiction between two sources of equal 
authority (see Pesahim 50b). See also: vyn. 


He raised a contradiction from one‏ - 01" 72717 פְּלונִי "DIN‏ פּלוֹני 
statement of Rabbi X to another.‏ 


"HUN קראֵי‎ ^» - He raised a contradiction between the verses (see 
Zevahim 120a). 


(And) the Gemara raises a contradiction. An expression‏ - (רמלנְהוּּ 
used by the Gemara to introduce a contradiction between the source‏ 
about to be cited and the source that has just been cited, where both‏ 
sources are of equal authority (see Ta'anit 4b). See also: xnn.‏ 


U 


PNY - As the verse does not need to‏ תַּלמוּד לוֹמַר...וּמָה תִּלְמוּד לומר 
state...and why does the verse state...? An expression used in‏ 
halakhic and aggadic midrash to introduce an interpretation of a‏ 
verse: The verse did not need to cite this matter here, since it already‏ 
stated it elsewhere... Why, then, did the verse cite this matter here?‏ 
What did the Torah seek to teach us by citing this matter here? Was it‏ 
another halakha or a different principle? (see Pesahim 41b). See also:‏ 
.תִּלְמוּד 15" 


Asked. Sometimes employed in the Jerusalem Talmud in the‏ - שאל 
sense of “raised an objection.” See: nn.‏ 


"JNU - It is different. Sometimes the Gemara refutes an objection by 
distinguishing between two apparently similar cases using this term to 
introduce the distinction. See also: APW בְּמֵאי עסקנן;‎ NDT. 


... 1 הָכָא‎ "NU - It is different here because... 
...7 ONT "3NU - It is different there because... 


FPU53N וּמוֹקִים‎ pm ITNT לְקְרָא‎ paw - Leave the verse alone 
because it is difficult and it will resolve itself on its own. 
Sometimes after the Gemara objects to the forced interpretation of a 
verse, the response is: Reconcile yourself to the fact that there is no 
alternative to explaining the verse in that manner. 


...]’72 PIY - As, by right it should have been. In halakhic midrash, 
when a verse is cited to rule out an erroneous conclusion that might 
otherwise have been reached based on one of the hermeneutical 
principles, the midrash may state: It was fitting, i.e., we might have 
thought that..., were it not for the fact that the verse states otherwise. 


I would derive...the verse states... In‏ - שומע אַנִ..ְתַלְמוּד לומר... 
halakhic midrash, this expression is employed when part of a verse‏ 
might lend itself to misinterpretation, were it not for another part of‏ 
the verse: I might interpret the verse as follows...but another part of‏ 
יכול... mnn‏ לומר...; the verse states otherwise (see Yevamot 5a). See also:‏ 


TONIW ....מַמַשׁמַע‎ 


Answer. The Gemara uses this term to resolve an apparent‏ - שינויא 
contradiction between two sources. The contradiction is raised‏ 
employing terms introducing a xn or a xnavn (see entries). In‏ 
response, the Gemara points out a distinction between apparently‏ 
similar cases. The objective of the response is to demonstrate that the‏ 
objection is not necessarily valid. However, this response need not‏ 
constitute the ultimate conclusion in the discourse involving the issue‏ 
in question (see Shabbat 3b). See also next two entries.‏ 


JVIWT NPW NT NPW - The answer provided is the correct 
answer. The suggested answer provided the correct interpretation of 
the source, and did not merely raise a potential rebuttal of the 
objection (see Pesahim 12b). See also previous entry. 


&) 71700771 1p?» (שינוּיי‎ - Should we rely on answers like these, since 
they often do not represent the correct interpretation of the source 
under discussion, and were intended only to raise a potential rebuttal 
of the Gemara's objection? (see Yevamot 91b). See also: 1. 


*j125 ^37? m? 3T20, 3331 12127 - They sent to Rabbi X: Our teacher 
instruct us... This expression is used by the Gemara to introduce a 
request for the solution of a problem or dispute referred to a higher 
authority — a famous teacher or academy. The Gemara then introduces 
the answer in) nw — He sent them in reply... (see Sanhedrin 24b). See 
also next entry. 


bah in?w - They sent from there, i.e., from Eretz Yisrael to 
Babylonia. This expression introduces an answer from one of the Sages 
or an academy in Eretz Yisrael to a problem referred by an individual 
in Babylonia (see Beitza 4b). See also previous entry. 


(Learn from this; conclude from this. When it — n7» yaw ש"מ)‎ 
appears at the beginning of an argument: Draw the following halakhic 
conclusion from the previous statement (see Berakhot 13a). At the end 
of an argument, this expression is used to confirm that the previous 
(conclusion or explanation is indeed correct (see Pesahim 3a 


Cmn jn yaw (n?n - Conclude from this two (three) conclusions. 
The following two (three) conclusions may be inferred from the 
previous statement or series of statements (see Berakhot 27a). 


xnynw - Halakha. An amoraic halakhic tradition, as distinct from a 
baraita or an amoraic aggadic tradition (see Berakhot 33b). 


NPN TION NDDyDU - The  halakhot were stated 
contemporaneously. An expression used when the statement of a 


later amora complements rather than contradicts the statement of an 
earlier amora (see Kiddushin 65a). 


*nynwW - I heard. An expression used in tannaitic literature meaning: I 
received this halakhic tradition from my teacher. This term is often 
used when the speaker is uncertain about some of the details of the 
tradition he is reporting (see Bava Metzia 38b). 


IDNJU - As it is stated. It introduces a quotation from the Bible (see 
Berakhot 8a). See also: xp Vox; C)»n3. 


m - He taught halakhot, usually tannaitic halakhot (see Yevamot 
108b). 


ADIN DU DTPA JW - Two students taught it. An expression used in 
the Jerusalem Talmud when a contradiction is found between two 
sections of the same mishna. The Jerusalem Talmud may resolve the 
contradiction by suggesting that the different sections of the mishna 
originate from different sources: Two students taught it. See: xian. 


N31 לְסִיפִיהּ‎ DW - Go to the end of the verse. Consider the latter 
part of the verse you are citing. There you will find a solution to your 
problem or an objection to your opinion (see Berakhot 10a). 


1 TIW - One may well do so. It is proper and correct to follow the 
opinion just mentioned (see Shabbat 47a). See also: לא דעד‎ n»nn2? 
nT Vw. 


73775 שפיר קְאָמַר רבל‎ - Rabbi X is saying well. Sometimes, when there 
is a dispute between tanna’im, and the opinion of one Sage or Sages is 
explained with no explanation provided for the opinion of the other 
Sage(s), the Gemara may then probe the position of that/those 
Sage(s): Rabbi A, the first Sage explained his opinion well. How does 
Rabbi B or the Sages respond? (see Rosh HaShana 26a). 


mn y?U - He evaded it. An expression in the Jerusalem Talmud to 
indicate that one of the Sages avoided answering the question, 
because he was uncertain about its solution. 


n 


yn ND - Come and hear. An expression used to introduce a source, 
usually tannaitic, but sometimes biblical or amoraic, in support of an 
opinion, to prove a point, to raise an objection, or to resolve a 
dilemma. Where this phrase introduces a proposed solution to a 
dilemma, if the solution is rejected, another solution is often 
introduced with the same expression. When a solution is ultimately 
accepted, the expression nr» שמע‎ - Conclude from this (see entry), is 
often utilized (see Bava Metzia 27b-28a). 


Non; זו לא שָנָה זו‎ mwy מִי‎ - The mishna is disjointed; he who 
taught this did not teach that. When an insoluble contradiction is 
found in a mishna, the Gemara may attribute the contradictory 
opinions in the mishna to different Sages (see Shabbat 92b). 


yin - Know that the previous statement is true, because... An 
expression used to introduce proof in support of a statement (see Bava 
Metzia 5b). 


NM - Let it be with regard to... Sometimes the Gemara resolves‏ בָּ... 
an objection by suggesting that the mishna refers only to a certain‏ 
case (see Bava Metzia 35a). See also: unm;‏ 

NJN.‏ בְּמַאי עָסְקִינן 


in] - And furthermore. When two consecutive questions, without an 
intervening answer, are posed by the Gemara with regard to the same 
point, the second question is often introduced with this term (see 
Berakhot 2a). 


PPA N? 1n) - (And) nothing more. There is no room for further 
discussion of this matter; the argument that has been presented is 
convincing (see Sukka 36b). 


ND? in] - And is there nothing else? Is it possible that the previous 
list is complete, and that nothing was omitted from it? This expression 
is used when the Gemara is analyzing a mishna that contains a 
specified number of cases, and it often continues ...N»w Nin - Isn't there 
the case of...which was not mentioned in the mishna? (see Eiruvin 
27a). 


"IN - Let the dilemma be raised. When employed at the beginning 
or in the middle of a sentence, usually in the form of 7 y»n - Raise it 
as a dilemma, this term proposes that a question should be asked in 
the form of a dilemma, which then follows (see Bava Metzia 96b). 
When used at the end of a sentence, this term acknowledges: The 
dilemma remains unresolved. It is used in this sense only in certain 
tractates (see Temura 13b). See also: sn. 


ND3TTn - A conclusive refutation of an amoraic statement, usually 
on the basis of a tannaitic source that contradicts the statement of the 
amora (see Berakhot 34a). This is one of several expressions based on 
the Aramaic root ,תוב‎ with the connotation of refutation. Where an 
amora objects to the opinion of another amora, citing a tannaitic 
source, the expression used is אִיתִיבִיה‎ - X raised an objection to Y's 
opinion. Where an amora raises an objection against an unattributed 
amoraic opinion, citing a tannaitic source, the expression employed is 
rnm» - X raised an objection. Where the Gemara itself raises an 


objection citing a tannaitic source, the expression used is מִתִיבִי‎ - An 
objection was raised (see respective entries). Where the refutation is 
conclusive, the expression wnivn is often used, bringing the discussion 
to a close. See next entry. For responses to this form of objection, see: 
.שינוּיא‎ 


This is a conclusive refutation of the‏ - תִּיוּבְתָא 7277 7173 תִיוּבְתָא 
opinion of Rabbi X; indeed it is a conclusive refutation. When this‏ 
expression is used, the view of Rabbi X is completely disqualified (see‏ 
Pesahim 30b). See also the previous entry and the next entry.‏ 


There was a conclusive refutation and the‏ - תִּוּבְתָּא וְהַלְכְתָא 
halakha is in accordance with that opinion? Sometimes, after the‏ 
(see above),‏ תִיוּבְתָּא opinion of an amora is disqualified by means of a‏ 
the Gemara nevertheless rules that the halakha is in accordance with‏ 
his opinion. In those cases the Gemara may then ask: A conclusive‏ 
refutation of the opinion of this amora was just accepted, yet the‏ 
halakha is in accordance with his opinion? The Gemara then proceeds‏ 
to resolve this problem (see Bava Kamma 15b).‏ 


nyn - It works out well. This phrase is employed to introduce a 
question that begins by conceding that one case is not difficult and 
then proceeds to raise a problematic case (see Berakhot 6a). See also 
next entry and ל‎ xr...; .בְּשָלְמָא‎ 


3 DJD..., לְמִימַר...בּ‎ NPRN מאי‎ - It works out well with regard to... 
but with regard to...what is there to say? In the course of talmudic 
debate, an objection may be raised to challenge a statement. The 
Gemara may then acknowledge the partial validity of that response (... 
3 npn), but will argue that it does not cover all the cases included in 
the original objection: Your answer may be satisfactory with regard to 
case A, but with regard to case B what is there to say? (see Bava 
Metzia 3a). See previous entry. See also: סוף ;...הָנִיחָא ל‎ mo. 


See: yon).‏ - וְתִיסְבְּרָא 


m^? pn - Let him derive it... Sometimes, after the reason for a 
halakha has been suggested, the Gemara may object to that reason, 
asserting that a more obvious reason could have been proposed (see 
Berakhot 3a-b). 


1»^n - The dilemma remains unresolved. 


yivn - Solution. The solution to a difficulty. See: .קוּשָיא‎ After the 
Gemara raises an objection to a statement or an argument, it usually 
seeks to propose a solution, either by rejecting the assumption upon 
which the objection is based or by another logical method. See: 

NWP ;לָא‎ on (וְאִימָא)‎ "2n. 


"Pn - I have it coming to me, i.e., I deserve to be rewarded or‏ לי 
punished, as the case may be, for the act that I performed (see Beitza‏ 
36b).‏ 


The verse states. An expression used in midrashic‏ - תַלְמוּד לומַר 
exposition of biblical texts: We might have thought that X was the‏ 
case; therefore, the verse states that the situation, halakha, or‏ 
interpretation is actually different (see Pesahim 115a). See also:‏ 
.מִמַשׁמֶע שַנָאָמַר ;...תּלְמוּד לומר...יכול... 


Nin - Tanna. (1) One of the Sages of the mishnaic period (see 
Berakhot 2a). (2) During the amoraic period, one who knew mishnayot 
and baraitot by heart and was called upon to recite these texts before 
the Sages of the academy to facilitate discussion of those sources (see 
Berakhot 16a). 


N)n - He taught halakhot, usually mishnayot or baraitot (see Bava 
Metzia 2a). This usage sometimes has the specific connotation that the 
Sage who was cited emended the text based on a tradition that he 
himself received. 


NIN (occasionally NINN) - He taught. A term used to introduce a baraita 
or Tosefta. Usually the baraitot introduced by this expression are very 
brief, one or two sentences long, and they clarify, supplement, or limit 
the scope of statements in the mishna (see Bava Metzia 28a). 


N12 Nin - Lit, The external tanna. The tanna who is the author of the 
baraita under discussion, as opposed to jr: xin (see entry) - Our tanna, 
the tanna of our mishna (see Moed Katan 17b). 


N?n3 Nin - The last tanna, i.e., the author of the last opinion cited in 
a tannaitic dispute (see Bava Batra 93b). This is as opposed to xa? xn - 
the first, unattributed opinion mentioned in a mishna. See entry. 


"0175 727 דּבִי‎ NIN - One of the Sages of the school of Rabbi X 
taught. An expression used to introduce a tradition transmitted by 
one of the Sages of a certain school (see Berakhot 19a). 


ITT NIN - Our tanna, i.e., the tanna whose view is cited in the mishna 
under discussion, as opposed to a tanna whose view is cited in another 
mishna, and as opposed to x3 xn (see entry) - The external tanna, the 
author of the baraita under discussion (see Moed Katan 17b). 


NDI NIN - Where does the tanna stand? On the basis of what‏ קאי 
prior knowledge does the tanna ask this question/make this‏ 
statement? Sometimes, when the foundation for the detail of a halakha‏ 
mentioned in the mishna was apparently not established, the Gemara‏ 
may ask: Why does the tanna begin with a detail and not by‏ 


introducing the basic halakha? (see Berakhot 2a). 


ND C30) WW 1771 - He taught and then explained it. Sometimes, 
when a clause or expression in the mishna seems superfluous, the 
Gemara may suggest that it was included in order to explain a 
previous clause or expression in greater detail (see Bava Kamma 13b). 
See also: wרgמ‎ Np vns. 


Nn - He taught and omitted. An expression used when‏ ושייר 
suggesting that a list cited in a mishna or a baraita is incomplete: The‏ 
mishna taught certain cases, and omitted other cases (see Ta'anit 13b).‏ 
See also: kh‏ 
.שיר PW NTT‏ 


NTO NIN - The tanna cited one of them. The tanna cited‏ 11177372 נְקט 
one of many cases that he could have cited, and there is no reason to‏ 
assume that he was unaware of the other cases. This expression is‏ 
used as an answer to a question as to why the tannaitic source under‏ 
discussion did not cite other cases as examples of a principle (see Sota‏ 
8a).‏ 


NIM - And a tanna cites proof from here. Sometimes,‏ מַייתִי n?‏ מַהָכָא 
after the Gemara cites the biblical source for a halakhic or an aggadic‏ 
statement in the name of an individual amora, it continues by saying‏ 
that there is an individual tanna who derives the statement from a‏ 
different biblical source (see Beitza 15b).‏ 


NU?" 771717 ND NIN - He taught the latter clause to shed light on 
the first clause. Sometimes the Gemara rejects inferences drawn from 
the latter clause of a mishna by suggesting: The tanna taught the latter 
clause to shed light on the first clause. The latter part of the mishna 
was never intended to teach anything new (see Bava Metzia 100a). See 
also: משוּם‎ ^x 

NTY'N N? .הָא‎ 


NUN NIN] קומיא‎ NIN - The first tanna and the last tanna. 
Expressions in the Jerusalem Talmud, corresponding to xa? xin and wn 
x in the Babylonian Talmud (see entries). 


Np NIN - The first tanna. The tanna whose unattributed opinion is 
cited at the beginning of the mishna. This opinion is then followed by 
an opinion attributed to one of the Sages, who disagrees (see Berakhot 
15a). See also next entry and בַּתְרָא‎ xin. 


Na)? NID] - And the first tanna? When a mishna contains a dispute 
between the unattributed opinion of the first tanna (xp? xn) and the 
dissenting opinion attributed to one of the Sages, the Gemara 
frequently begins by probing the opinion attributed to one of the 


Sages: "715 7277 Xnyv מאי‎ - What is the rationale for the opinion of Rabbi 
X? (see entry). Having answered this question, the Gemara then turns 
to the author of the unattributed first opinion and asks: wop xm - And 
what does the first tanna have to say to counter the argument just 
presented? (see Pesahim 113b). 


Nin Nn] - And our tanna taught along similar lines. An expression 
used by the Gemara to introduce a mishna in support of the statement 
of an amora (see Yevamot 56b). 


NID - It is a dispute between tanna'im. The subject under‏ היא 
discussion between amora’im is in fact the subject of a tannaitic‏ 
dispute (see Berakhot 24a). See also: "wins; ^xn3 NQ».‏ 


NIN - Did you remove tanna'im from the‏ הַיא "ND?‏ שַקְלְתּ מִעְלְמָא 
world? It is a dispute between tanna'im. Sometimes a contradiction‏ 
between similar cases is resolved by distinguishing between them,‏ 
after which the Gemara suggests: Did you remove tanna'im from the‏ 
world, i.e., are you ignoring the possibility that this matter might be‏ 
the subject of a tannaitic dispute? In fact it is a tannaitic dispute,‏ 
obviating the need to distinguish between the two cases. This‏ 
expression is associated uniquely with Rav Yosef, who then proceeds‏ 
to cite a mishna or a baraita in which the dispute is recorded (see‏ 
Shabbat 53b).‏ 


(The Rabbis taught. A term used to introduce a - רְבָּנָן‎ 9n ת"ר)‎ 
baraita, usually a longer unattributed passage from an authoritative 
source, e.g., the Tosefta or the halakhic midrash on Exodus, Leviticus, 
pn ;3n ;N3n : Numbers, and Deuteronomy (see Berakhot 16a). See also 


"n - He teaches. In general, “he teaches a halakha.” More 
particularly, in the form 75 av Jn - Rabbi X teaches. This term 
introduces a baraita that was not widely known or accepted, and that 
was taught only by a certain Sage and his school (see Berakhot 13a). 


"Jn - Teach. A term used to introduce a new interpretation or 
emendation of the text of a mishna or a baraita: Teach the text as 


wD 77] ?n - He teaches and subsequently explains it. See: xn 
wan Tm. 


NTH 2n - It is taught in one baraita. It was taught in the first of two, 
usually conflicting, baraitot about to be cited (see Bava Metzia 106b). 
See also: PX Non. 


72M) - (And) it is taught in that regard. The following baraita‏ עַלָהּ(ן 
was taught in reference to the mishna. A term used to introduce a‏ 


baraita that explains the mishna under discussion and in effect 
constitutes an integral part of it (see Yoma 14b). 


79775 רְבִּי‎ 72D - See: xn. 


MAp NIM 73M - The tanna teaches a baraita before Rav X.‏ 303 פּלוֹני 
This expression describes the situation in which a baraita was cited in‏ 
the presence of the head of the academy, and the latter offered his‏ 
comments on it (see Berakhot 5a). See also: xin (noun).‏ 


Nn - It is taught in a baraita. A term used to introduce a baraita 
(see Berakhot 3a). See also: yn ;p31 un Nn. 


TPS N70) - (And) it is taught in the other baraita, i.e., the second 
of two, usually conflicting, baraitot (see Bava Metzia 106b). See also: 
DNIA n DaN NIN האל‎ NTO 720). 


J? דְמְסִיִיעָא‎ Nn - It is taught in a baraita that supports your 
opinion. A term employed by one amora to introduce a baraita in 
support of the opinion of another amora (see Shabbat 146b). 


*j125 ^23 TD NIN - It is taught in a baraita in accordance with 
the opinion of Rabbi X. The following baraita supports the opinion of 
Rabbi X, an amora whose opinion was cited previously and is the 
subject of a dispute (see Bava Metzia 34a). 


PN "ATT כָּוְותִיה‎ NIN ,3129 "ATT כְּוְותִיהּ‎ Nn - It is taught in a 
baraita in accordance "with the opinion of Rabbi X, and it is 
taught in a baraita in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi Y. 
Where there is a dispute between two amora’im, this expression is 
sometimes employed by the Gemara to introduce two unattributed 
baraitot, one that supports the opinion of one amora and the other that 
supports the opinion of the second (see Berakhot 24b). See also 
previous entry. 


N?N - That opinion is also taught in a baraita. A term used‏ נֵמִי הָכֶי 
to introduce a baraita that supports an unattributed statement in the‏ 
Gemara or one attributed to a specific amora (see Berakhot 9b).‏ 


XID - We already learned. A term used to introduce an objection 
based on a mishna/baraita that renders a prior statement or question 
superfluous, since it was already addressed in a mishna/baraita (see 
Ta'anit 10a). See also: xyn לן‎ YNWA Np ND NPIN "02 DN "IN; . 


NTI NIN - We already learned it once. We already learned‏ זִימְנָא 
the previous statement elsewhere in a mishna/baraita. Why, then, was‏ 
it necessary to repeat it here? (see Berakhot 50a).‏ 


1227 107 NI? NPIN - We learned this, as the Sages taught... An 


expression used to introduce a baraita in support of the previous 
statement, usually a mishna or an amoraic elucidation of a mishna 
(see Moed Katan 8b). 


mnn - You learned it. Sometimes an amora may answer a question 
by noting that the answer can already be found in a tannaitic source. 
This term was often used by Rav Sheshet, and the sources that it 
introduces were usually well known, e.g., mishnayot (see Bava Metzia 
23b). 


1n - We learned in a mishna. A term used to introduce a quotation 
from a mishna, either in support of an argument or as the basis for an 
objection (see Berakhot 21b). See next entry. See also: xin and pin uj. 


an pn - We learned in a mishna there. A term used to introduce a 
quotation from a mishna other than the one under discussion at 
present; usually, a mishna from another tractate or another chapter of 
the tractate being studied, but which has bearing on the present 
discussion (see Bava Metzia 9b). 


RJ% NJ הַאי‎ 73...723 72 1201 - And we also learned with regard 
to case X in a similar manner and both are necessary. When a 
similar law with regard to two different, though comparable, cases is 
found in two tractates, the Gemara sometimes states that both are 
necessary, without questioning what seems to be an unnecessary 
repetition (see Bava Metzia 119a). See also: הָא תו‎ 

ng.‏ לי; YDUD "ND‏ לן NIPID NIIN‏ תְדָא זִימְנָא 


And how can you understand it that way? The Gemara‏ - וַתִסְבְּרָא 
uses this expression when seeking to refute an argument based on a‏ 
particular interpretation of an authoritative, usually biblical, text,‏ 
showing that the text upon which the argument is based must, for‏ 
other reasons, be understood differently or emended (see Pesahim‏ 
.מִי 26a). See also: mao‏ 


a"»non - Conclude. Sometimes the Gemara notes that there was a 
dispute between two Sages concerning a certain issue, but it is not 
clear which of the Sages held which opinion. In such cases the 
Gemara's initial attempt to attribute the views correctly is often 
introduced by the expression wow: Nin 7555 ^231 onon - Conclude that it 
was Rabbi X who said...and that Rabbi Y holds the contrary view. If 
this suggestion is confirmed later on in the discussion, the Gemara 
may close the discussion with the remark o”non - Conclude that the 
proposed identification of the Sage with his opinion was indeed 
correct (see Berakhot 45b). See also: אַמר...‎ m .תד אַמֵר...‎ 


viwan - Resolve. Sometimes, after a certain assumption has been 


raised, the Gemara may suggest that another problem can be resolved 
on the basis of that assumption. Usually, however, this suggestion is 
rejected: vwsn xy oy? - Actually, do not resolve the matter in that 
way... (see Pesahim 4b). 


He explained it. He explained a difficult tannaitic source,‏ - תִּרְגָּמָה 
often by suggesting that it refers to a special case or that it is in‏ 
accordance with the opinion of one of the Sages (see Bava Metzia‏ 
80b). See also next entry.‏ 


... N2"?N nin - He explained it in accordance with the opinion 
of... An amora explained a tannaitic source in accordance with the 
opinion of another amora, frequently the amora with whom he is in 
dispute (see Pesahim 12b). 


"n - Two types; two categories. Sometimes repetition in a‏ גנ 
mishna is explained by suggesting that the clause or statement deals‏ 
with two similar but distinct categories of the matter under discussion‏ 
(see Bava Metzia 8b).‏ 


NIN "n - It is comprised of the opinions of two tanna'im. The‏ היא 
two sections of the mishna that seem contradictory are in accordance‏ 
with the opinions of two different tanna'im (see Pesahim 57a). See‏ 
also: ep‏ 

. רִישָא אַסִיפָא; רִישָא 21^ 77175 NDPI‏ רַבִּי אלְמוני; NTA‏ 


79775 "277 וְאֲלִיבָּא‎ ONIN "n - Two tanna’im in accordance with the 
opinion of Rabbi X. Sometimes a contradiction between two 
statements made by the same tanna is resolved by suggesting that the 
original statement of this tanna was reported differently by two of his 
disciples: Two later tanna'im reported the opinion of Rabbi X 
differently (see Berakhot 3a). 


P (וְאִימָא)‎ 727 - Resolve the contradiction/difficulty (and say) as 
follows. Resolve the difficulty as follows. Often this solution entails 
emendation of the text that caused the problem (see Shabbat 103b). 


"mmn - Two? An expression indicating astonishment at: (1) An internal 
contradiction within a source (see Bava Kamma 21a). (2) An 
unnecessary repetition within a source (see Sukka 29a). 


i13? "mn - Why do I need two statements, each teaching the‏ לי 
same halakha? Or: Why do I need two statements when one can be‏ 
inferred from the other? (see Eiruvin 49a).‏ 


pn "nn - It indicates two. The biblical source, which you are 
interpreting in the singular, is actually plural (see Shabbat 28b). 


^rn - He is saying two things. The tanna in question stated his‏ קאָמַר 


halakha in reference to two different cases (see Bava Metzia 77b). See 
also: xima בַּחֲדָא וּפָּלִיג עֲלִיה‎ rm לה‎ 720. 


Refutation, i.e., rejection of the previous opinion. The‏ - תְּשוּבָה 
tannaitic equivalent of xnarn. See entry (see Bava Metzia 59b).‏ 


Chapter 12 


Principles of 
Talmudic Hermeneutics 


Much of talmudic literature is devoted to the exposition of 


biblical verses, or midrash, as it is known in Hebrew. Two 
types of midrash appear in the Talmud: halakhic midrash, in 
which the halakhic aspects of the Torah are expounded from 
the verses, and aggadic midrash, containing homiletic 
interpretations of the biblical text, educing its moral and 
theological implications. Outside the Talmud, there are entire 
works devoted to halakhic midrash: Mekhilta on Exodus; Sifra, 
also known as Torat Kohanim, on Leviticus; and Sifrei on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. Other works are devoted to 
aggadic midrash, and they include Midrash Rabba on the 
Torah and the Five Megillot, Midrash T. anhuma, etc. 

Considerable effort has been devoted by rabbinic scholars to 
analyzing the methodology employed by halakhic midrash to 
derive legal rulings from the biblical text. Were halakhot 
actually derived from the verses, or were these halakhot 
independently known and only later associated with the 
biblical text, in order to facilitate their study and 
memorization? Differing opinions appear in the works of the 
classical talmudic commentaries as well as in those of modern 
scholars. Nevertheless, this issue remains unresolved, and it is 
possible that different halakhot have different origins. 

In any event, in neither halakhic nor aggadic midrash does 
one encounter arbitrary interpretations of the biblical text. AII 
these works follow fixed principles of interpretation, which 
are known as "the principles through which the Torah is 
interpreted." Different lists of these principles appear in 
rabbinic literature, e.g., the seven hermeneutical principles of 


Hillel, the thirteen hermeneutical principles of Rabbi 
Yishmael, and the thirty-two exegetical principles of Rabbi 
Eliezer, son of Rabbi Yosei HaGelili; however, none of these 
provides a complete list of all the interpretative principles 
employed in either halakhic or aggadic midrash. Even the 
Malbim, Rabbi Meir Loeb ben Yehiel Mikhel (1809-1879), 
who compiled a list of 613 principles of halakhic midrash, did 
not exhaust all the interpretative approaches encountered in 
talmudic literature. It should also be noted that many of these 
approaches were not explicitly formulated as exegetical 
principles, although their existence can be discerned through 
careful analysis of the midrashic texts themselves. 

In the list that follows, the most frequently encountered 
principles of biblical interpretation are presented, together 
with significant details concerning the way they are employed. 


RABBI YISHMAEL’S THIRTEEN HERMENEUTICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


(1) A fortiori inference - mm .קל‎ One of the fundamental principles 
of rabbinic exegesis, the a fortiori inference appears in all the standard 
lists of exegetical principles. In essence, this is a principle of logical 
argumentation by means of which a comparison is drawn between two 
cases, one lenient and the other stringent. It asserts that if the law is 
stringent in a case where it is usually lenient, then it will certainly be 
stringent in a case where it is usually stringent; likewise, if the law is 
lenient in a case where it is usually stringent, then it will certainly be 
lenient in a case where it is usually lenient. A fortiori inferences 
already appear in the Bible, and a list of verses containing a fortiori 
inferences was compiled by the Talmud. For example: “If you have 
run with the foot-soldiers, and they have wearied you, how can you 
contend with horses?” (Jeremiah 12:5). This is one of the most 
commonly encountered exegetical principles, since a fortiori inferences 
can be drawn even without the support of tradition, as opposed, for 
example, to the verbal analogy. Sometimes, the Sages refer to a fortiori 
inferences as logical argumentation. 

Occasionally, formal restrictions limit the use of a fortiori inference 
argumentation. For example, an inference of this kind can be refuted 
if it is shown that the lenient case has stringent features that the more 
stringent case lacks. Another important restriction on the use of a 
fortiori reasoning is the principle: It is sufficient (see below). Yet 
another restriction on the use of an a fortiori inference is: One may not 
derive an a fortiori inference from a halakha transmitted to Moses from 
Sinai. Similarly, a fortiori reasoning may not be used to draw 
inferences from rabbinic laws to Torah laws, or even from one 
rabbinic law to another. 

In addition, there is a dispute in the Talmud as to whether it is 
possible to inflict punishment on the basis of a halakha that was 
derived through a fortiori inference but not explicitly stated in the 
Torah, the principle: One does not punish on the basis of a fortiori 
argumentation. However, all authorities agree that one does not warn 
on the basis of a fortiori argumentation, i.e., a fortiori reasoning cannot 
be employed to prove that an action is prohibited by Torah law. 

It is sufficient — `. This is an abridged form of the expression: It is 
sufficient if the conclusion inferred is like the source of the inference. 
It is a principle limiting the applicability of an a fortiori inference. This 
rule states that if a certain stringency applies to case A, and an a 
fortiori inference is drawn from case A to the more stringent case B, 
then the halakhic conclusion in case B may not be more stringent than 
the halakha in case A, even though case B is, as a rule, more stringent 


than case A. In other words, the stringency of case A is the maximum 
possible stringency with respect to this halakha. In certain cases, this 
restriction can even render it impossible to employ a fortiori reasoning 
at all; the Talmud terms this: Refutation of an a fortiori inference. 


(2) Verbal analogy - iU iru. A fundamental talmudic principle of 
biblical interpretation that appears in all standard lists of exegetical 
principles. If the same word or phrase appears in two places in the 
Torah, and a certain law is explicitly stated in one of these places, one 
may infer, on the basis of verbal analogy, that the same law applies in 
the other case as well. Consequently, the inferences drawn on the 
basis of verbal analogy rely on verbal identity, rather than on 
conceptual similarity, as in the inductive analogy (see next entry). For 
example, the Torah states concerning those convicted of certain types 
of sorcery: “They shall be put to death: they shall stone them with 
stones: their blood shall be upon them” (Leviticus 20:27). Since this 
verse uses the expression, “their blood shall be upon them” when 
referring to death by stoning, the Talmud infers by verbal analogy that 
in all cases where that expression is used, capital punishment is 
administered by stoning. Usually inferences can be drawn by means of 
verbal analogy only if the same word or phrase appears in both of the 
verses being compared, although a verbal analogy may occasionally 
be drawn even if the terms being compared are not identical, provided 
that their meanings are similar. 

Certain limitations were placed on the use of this principle, to 
prevent unfounded conclusions from being drawn. Most significantly, 
one does not derive a verbal analogy on his own, i.e., only a verbal 
analogy based on ancient tradition is valid. However, there are 
different opinions with regard to what constitutes a tradition for these 
purposes. There is a second condition required for inferring a verbal 
analogy, that at least one of the words on which the verbal analogy is 
based must be “free,” i.e., superfluous in its own context. In those 
cases, the asumption is that this word appears in the text for the 
express purpose of deriving a verbal analogy. There are several levels 
of “free”: Free on both sides, i.e., both of the words upon which the 
verbal analogy is based are superfluous in their respective contexts. In 
those cases, the verbal analogy is considered incontrovertible, or, to 
use the talmudic expression: One may derive, but may not refute. 
There is free on one side, i.e., only one of the words on which the 
verbal analogy is based is superfluous in its own context, and there is 
not free at all. Derivations based on these latter types of verbal 
analogy can be logically refuted. 

Another condition governing the application of this principle states 
that there cannot be half a verbal analogy. In other words, a verbal 


analogy must function in both directions, and if a matter is derived by 
verbal analogy from case A to case B, then conclusions can be drawn 
not only from case A to case B but also from case B to case A. A 
dispute exists as to the extent of the conclusions that can be derived 
by means of verbal analogy. According to one opinion, the principle 
is: Derive from it and derive from it again. According to that opinion, 
the conclusions that can be drawn from a verbal analogy extend even 
to items that were not the focus of the original verbal analogy. Others, 
however, maintain that the principle is: Derive from it and leave it in 
its place, i.e., no conclusions can be drawn beyond those that were the 
focus of the original verbal analogy. 


(3) Analogy - 1X 13. An interpretation based on induction. Three 
types of inductive analogies are found in rabbinic literature: (i) What 
do we find with regard to...? (ii) Analogy based on one verse. (iii) 
Analogy based on two verses. 

The simplest form of the analogy is: What do we find with regard 
to...? Just as in case A law X applies, so too it may be inferred that in 
case B, which is similar to case A, law X should apply. It is an 
extrapolation from one case, where certain details are specified, to a 
similar case or series of cases where those details are not specified. 
Many hold that the analogy based on one verse is, in fact, identical to: 
What do we find with regard to...? 

The analogy based on two verses has a more complicated structure 
than the one described above, even though it follows the same basic 
principle. This type of analogy is used when two cases between which 
the analogy is drawn are dissimilar in any way, and therefore, an 
objection is raised to refute the analogy. In those instances, the 
Talmud cites an additional case (C) that, together with the first case 
(A), may serve as the basis of a viable comparison. The standard 
formulation used to introduce an objection to an analogy based on 
two verses is: “What is the comparison to case A, on which the 
original analogy was based, since the following objection applies?” 
Then case C is introduced, and it may be inferred that just as law X 
applies in cases A and C, so too it should apply in case B, which is 
similar to both A and C. However, this new comparison may also be 
challenged: “What is the comparison to case C, since...?” After which 
the Talmud will reply: The aspect of this case is unlike the aspect of 
that case, and the aspect of that case is unlike the aspect of this case; 
the common denominator is... Case C proves that the aspect unique to 
case A is insignificant, and case A proves that the aspect unique to 
case C is insignificant. From the aspect common to both cases, one 
derives case B. Even an analogy based on a common denominator can 
be refuted with the challenge: “What is the comparison of the 


common denominator to case B, since...?” And the talmudic 
discussion will proceed by citing and refuting derivations from 
additional cases until all the cases from which a comparison could be 
drawn have been exhausted (see: Two verses that come as one). 


What do we find with regard to...? - 11°87 nh. An interpretative 
principle based on inductive reasoning (see: Analogy). 


Two verses that come as one - TINI הַבְּאִים‎ DNI JU. One of the 
principles limiting application of an analogy (see: Analogy). 
Ordinarily, an analogy is derived from a law stated with regard to one 
case in the Torah. However, if that law appears with regard to two or 
more cases in the Torah, those cases constitute: Two verses that come 
as one, i.e., for the same purpose, and the principle governing that 
case is: Two verses that come as one do not teach, i.e., two analogous 
cases cannot serve as a paradigm. The fact that it was necessary to 
mention the halakha in two different contexts indicates that there is 
no overriding principle. Rather, each is an exceptional case. Some 
Sages, however, maintain that one does not derive an analogy only 
when a halakha appears in three contexts: Three verses that come as 
one do not teach. 


(4-7) Generalization and detail — 0751 773. Several hermeneutic 
principles deal with the relationship between generalizations and 
details; some of these are included in Rabbi Yishmael’s list of thirteen 
principles. 


Generalization and detail - 0751 773. When a generalization in the 
Torah is followed by its details, the assumption is that the 
generalization refers only to that which was specified in the details. 
For example, the Torah states that burnt-offerings may be brought 
“from animals, from cattle, and from sheep” (Leviticus 1:2). Animals is 
a general term that includes cattle and sheep. However, since these 
details were listed after the generalization, it may be derived that only 
cattle and sheep may be offered as burnt-offerings, and not other 
animals. Why, then, is the generalization necessary? It is to prevent 
drawing an analogy (see: Analogy) from cattle and sheep to include 
other animals. 


Detail and generalization — 7731 015. When a detail cited in the 
Torah is followed by a generalization, the generalization teaches that 
one must not restrict application of the halakha in question to cases 
specified in the detail. 


Generalization and detail and generalization - 7731 0151 77. This 
principle is, in a sense, a combination of the previous two principles: 


When a generalization in the Torah is followed by one or more details, 
and they, in turn, are followed by another generalization, application 
of the halakha under discussion is limited to items somewhat similar 
to the detail. For example, the Torah states with regard to money used 
to redeem the second tithe: “You shall spend the money on whatever 
you desire; on cattle, sheep, wine, strong drink, or whatever you wish” 
(Deuteronomy 14:26). The Talmud derives that tithe money may be 
spent only on items somewhat similar to the items detailed in the 
verse: cattle, sheep, wine, and strong drink. The resultant principle is 
that one may spend the tithe money on items that derive sustenance 
from the ground yet did not actually grow from the ground, i.e., items 
that underwent development or processing. 


Detail and generalization and detail - 075) 7731 015. This is, in 
effect, the inverse of the previous principle: When a detail is followed 
by a generalization, and this generalization is followed by another 
detail, the law under discussion applies only to cases that are very 
similar to the detail in several respects. 

If there are two adjacent generalizations, place a detail 
between them and treat them as a generalization and detail and 
generalization — 7223 בַּינֵיהֶם וְדוּנֶם‎ DID 200 AT? nt שנִי 07223 הַסְמוּכים‎ 
2221 .ופרט‎ In other words, sometimes the principle of generalization 
and detail and generalization may be applied even if in the actual 
order in which they appear, the detail is not between the two 
generalizations. 


Generalization and detail that are distant from each other - 775 
Ho n DRAI 0151. There is a dispute in the Talmud whether or not 
it is possible to apply the principle of generalization and detail when 
the generalization and detail appear in the same portion of the Torah 
but not in the same verse or in adjacent verses. 


A generalization that requires a detail, and a detail that requires 
a generalization - 7797 77780 D751 הצריך לְפרְט‎ 779. Sometimes a 
generalization is mentioned in the Torah, yet its meaning cannot be 
completely understood without the detail mentioned with it; and vice 
versa, sometimes the meaning of a detail cannot be understood 
without the accompanying generalization. In those cases, the 
principles of generalization and detail or detail and generalization do 
not apply, as in that case they are considered one expression, not as a 
detail and generalization. 


(8-11) A matter that was included in a generalization - שי‎ 127 
2223. The Torah frequently states a halakha in general terms and then 
cites specific instances. Several hermeneutical principles that appear 


in the lists of both Rabbi Yishmael and Rabbi Eliezer, son of Rabbi 
Yosei HaGelili, discuss the relationship between the generalization and 
the detail. 


A matter that was included in a generalization, but emerged to 
teach, emerged to teach not just about itself but to teach about 
the entire generalization - 77277 מן 77377 1222 לא‎ NX] 7223 MIW 333 
על 2790 1213 יצא‎ 772322 NPN NX? .על עצמו‎ For example, the Torah states 
that it is prohibited to perform labor on Shabbat, a generalization. 
However, the Torah then states specifically that it is prohibited to 
kindle fire on Shabbat, a prohibition that emerged from 6 
generalization. The Talmud derives that like the labor of kindling, 
each primary category of labor on Shabbat is prohibited 
independently, and consequently, one who performs different 
categories of labor on Shabbat is liable for each. 


A matter that was included in a generalization, but emerged to 
discuss a provision similar to those included in the 
generalization, emerged to be lenient and not to be strict - 127 
לְהַחָמִיר‎ No] opu? NY' 023 שָהוּא‎ TIY טוען‎ PYY? NY] 7722 muU. If 
some, but not all, of the provisions that apply to the generalization are 
mentioned with regard to the specific case, the conclusion is that only 
those provisions that were specified with regard to the particular case 
apply there. 


A matter that was included in a generalization, but emerged to 
discuss a provision different from those included in the 
generalization, emerged to be lenient and to be strict - שה‎ 127 
לְהֶקל וּלְהַחֲמִיר‎ NX? 372y2 שַלא‎ ION לְטְעוֹן טוען‎ NY] 2723. If a certain 
provision was mentioned with regard to the specific case, but was not 
mentioned with regard to the generalization, the conclusion is that 
both the provisions written with regard to the specific case and those 
provisions written with regard to the generalization apply to the 
specific case. The result could be either a leniency or a stricture. 


A matter that was included in a generalization, but emerged to 
discuss the new matter, cannot be restored to its generalization 
until the Torah restores it to its generalization explicitly - 127 
אי אַתָּה יכול להַחְזִירו 12235 עד שַיחֲזִירְנוּ‎ WITT 0372 לדון‎ NY 9523 my 
.הַכָּתוּב 17797 בְּפִירוּש‎ Accordingly, if a provision that contradicts the 
generalization is mentioned with regard to a specific case, it may be 
inferred that the provisions of the generalization no longer apply to 
the specific case unless the Torah states otherwise explicitly. For 
example, after discussing the halakhot of the peace-offering in general 
terms, the Torah sets forth specific halakhot pertaining to the thanks- 


offering, which is actually a kind of peace-offering. Therefore, it may 
be inferred that the halakhot of peace-offerings do not apply to thanks- 
offerings unless otherwise specified. 


(12) A matter derived from its context - 13y) 1977 127. A verse 
whose meaning is unclear should be interpreted based on the context 
in which it appears. For example, the verse “You shall not steal,” in 
the Ten Commandments (Exodus 20:12; Deuteronomy 5:16), would at 
first glance seem to refer to stealing money. However, since all the 
other offenses appearing in this context are capital crimes, e.g., 
murder and adultery, the Talmud interprets this verse as referring to 
kidnapping. 


A matter derived from its conclusion - 15109 1273 125. The 
interpretation of one verse on the basis of a subsequent verse. For 
example, the Torah states: “And I shall put the plague of leprosy in the 
house of the land of your possession” (Leviticus 14:34). On the basis 
of this verse, one might conclude that the halakhot of house leprosy 
apply to any kind of house. However, it then states: “...He shall break 
down the house, its stones, its wood, and all the mortar...” (Leviticus 
14:45).Consequently, it may be inferred that the halakhot of house- 
leprosy apply only to houses constructed with stones, wood, and 
mortar. 


(13) Two verses that contradict each other - הַמִכְחִישִים‎ ban? "IW 
mt אֶת‎ nf. One of the exegetical principles of Rabbi Yishmael and of 
Rabbi Eliezer, son of Rabbi Yosei HaGelili. When two verses contradict 
each other, a third verse is cited that presents an intermediate position 
on the basis of which the contradiction can be resolved. 

RABBI AKIVA’S HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES 


Amplification and restriction - Un 137. A series of exegetical 
principles, somewhat similar to the principles of generalization and 
detail (see: Generalization and detail); some of these are included in 
the list of the principles of Rabbi Eliezer, son of Rabbi Yosei HaGelili. 
In general, these principles were accepted by Rabbi Akiva and his 
school, although they were also employed by other schools to a 
certain extent. Amplification and restriction exegesis interprets certain 
Hebrew words, e.g., nx - sometimes meaning with, oi - also, and אף‎ - 
also, as amplificatory expressions that include items not mentioned 
explicitly in the biblical text, even though those words are ubiquitous 
in the biblical text. For example, the Torah states: “In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth” (Genesis 1:1). Since the word 
nx appears in the verse before both heavens and earth, the Sages 
interpreted this verse as meaning that God created the heavens 


together with the celestial bodies, and the earth together with the 
trees and grass. Correspondingly, the Hebrew words x - however, רק‎ - 
but, and jm - from, are interpreted as restrictive expressions; as the 
Sages phrased it in the Talmud, the words nx and oi are amplificatory 
expressions; the words 3x and jm are restrictive expressions. 
Amplification and restriction exegesis in many ways resembles 
generalization and detail interpretation, although amplification and 
restriction tends to be more inclusive than generalization and detail. 
The restriction restricts the amplification only minimally, and 
excludes only items that differ radically. Unlike the detail, a 
restriction is not considered an example of the generalization in 
connection with which it appears, but rather a defining feature that 
limits the generalization. Consequently, when an amplification is 
followed by a restriction, and these two expressions are then followed 
by another amplification, the only items excluded from the 
generalization are those that totally differ from the restriction. For 
example, the Torah states with regard to money used to redeem the 
second tithe: “You shall spend the money on whatever you desire; on 
cattle, sheep, wine, strong drink, or whatever you wish" 
(Deuteronomy 14:26). According to those who interpret this verse 
through amplification and restriction, it is derived that second-tithe 
money may be spent on all types of food except salt and water, which 
are excluded because they differ so greatly from the items specified by 
the restriction, cattle, sheep, etc. In contrast, according to the 
approach of generalization and detail, only items that derive 
sustenance from the ground yet did not actually grow from the 
ground, i.e., items that underwent development or processing, are 
included in the generalization. 

Two other principles of amplification and restriction exegesis are: A 
restriction after a restriction is only to amplify — אֶלָא‎ vun אֶחַר‎ vin px 
may. When one restrictive expression appears after another, the two 
expressions negate each other, and together they are treated as an 
amplificatory expression. One amplification after another 
amplification is only to restrict — vyny xx אַחַר רִיבוּי‎ "2 px. When one 
amplificatory expression appears after another, the two expressions 
negate each other, and together they are treated as a restrictive 
expression. Even though stylistic justification can occasionally be 
found for these rules, e.g., when a double negative is used, these are 
essentially formal exegetical principles based on the assumption that 
nothing in the Torah is superfluous. See: Generalization and detail. 

OTHER HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES 


Juxtaposition - i]. This is an important exegetical principle. When 
two matters appear in the same verse or in adjacent verses, the 


Talmud assumes that, since they were juxtaposed, they are analogous. 
Consequently, legal inferences may be drawn by comparing the two 
cases. On rare occasions, the analogy may even be stated explicitly by 
the Torah, as in the verse: “But to the girl [who was raped in a field] 
you shall do nothing; the girl has committed no capital sin, for as 
when a man rises up against his neighbor to murder him, so too in this 
case” (Deuteronomy 22:26). As an example of juxtaposition that is not 
explicit, the Torah states with regard to a woman being divorced: 
“And she departs [her husband’s] house, and goes and becomes 
another man’s wife” (Deuteronomy 24:2). Since divorce and marriage 
appear in the same verse, the Talmud derives that many of the laws 
governing divorce apply to marriage and vice versa. Juxtaposition is 
governed by the principle: There cannot be juxtaposition halfway. 
Therefore, inferences drawn through juxtaposition must be bilateral; 
cf. Verbal analogy, above, where a similar principle is discussed. 
Accordingly, the cases compared through juxtaposition are considered 
completely analogous, to the point where occasionally the Gemara 
sets out to draw an inference from case A to case B; however, in the 
course of the argument we find that the inference actually should be 
drawn from case B to case A. That principle: A matter that came to 
teach and was ultimately derived, is one of the exegetical principles of 
Rabbi Eliezer, son of Rabbi Yosei HaGelili. See next entry. 


Juxtaposed verses - 073120. An exegetical principle used to derive 
halakhic conclusions or ethical teachings from the fact that two verses 
appear adjacent to each other. One of the tanna'im, Rabbi Yehuda, 
applied this principle only in the book of Deuteronomy, and not to 
verses in the rest of the Torah. See previous entry. 


There is no earlier and later in the Torah - imn ^ mun ann PN. 
In other words, the events and halakhot that appear in the Torah are 
not necessarily arranged in chronological order. Consequently, the 
narratives in the Torah need not be interpreted as having taken place 
in the exact order that they are related. This principle applies only to 
the order in which the different sections of the Torah are arranged; 
verses within a given section, in contrast, are assumed to appear in 
precise chronological order. See: Generalization and detail. 


A verse does not depart from its literal meaning - NY? מק‎ PN 
פְּשוּטו‎ "TD. Frequently, rabbinic interpretations of verses deviate 
significantly from the literal meaning of the text; nevertheless, in 
those cases the literal meaning is also considered a viable approach to 
interpreting the Torah, and therefore both the literal and homiletic 
approaches to interpreting the Torah are deemed valid. 


One derives numbers from the first mention - mnn .דורשין‎ When 
a key word appears more than once in the Torah's rendering of a 
certain halakha, the Talmud usually draws homiletic inferences from 
the repetition of this word based on the assumption that there is 
nothing superfluous in the Torah. However, there is a dispute among 
the talmudic Sages as to whether the first mention of the term is 
exegetically significant, or whether the first mention of a term can 
never be considered superfluous and a number may not be derived 
from it. 


Rationales for the mitzvot — המצוות‎ "2y0. There is a dispute among 
the tanna'im as to whether or not legal conclusions may be drawn 
from the rationales for the mitzvot in the Torah. Exegeses based on 
the rationales behind the mitzvot may, at times, even seem to deviate 
from the plain meaning of the biblical text. This is termed by the 
Talmud: One interprets homiletically the rationale for the verse. For 
example, the Torah states with regard to the king: “Neither shall he 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not away" (Deuteronomy 
17:17). Some of the Sages derived from the verse that a king may 
marry as many wives as he wishes, provided that they are pious 
women who will not turn his heart away. Although that exegesis is 
traditionally associated with Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai, apparently that 
approach was proffered by other Sages as well, and the dispute 
between the tanna'im was essentially to what extent may one rely on 
those interpretations. 


The consonantal text of the Torah is authoritative, the vocalized 
text of the Torah is authoritative - NHOR? DN יש‎ ,א_pמ?‎ ON .יש‎ 
Although Hebrew writing in the Torah is not vocalized, certain letters 
are occasionally added in place of vowels. However, this is not always 
the case, and often a word can be vocalized in two different ways. 
Usually, one vocalization represents the singular form and another the 
plural. Therefore, some of the Sages maintain that words spelled 
without these letters should be interpreted, for purposes of halakhic 
midrash, as singular forms, in accordance with the consonantal 
spelling: “The consonantal text is authoritative"; while other Sages, 
following the traditional vocalization, interpret them as plural forms: 
“The vocalized text is authoritative." Nevertheless, each side in this 
dispute concedes that there are occasions when the alternative 
approach is followed. 


Superfluity - .יתור‎ This is one of the fundamental principles of 
halakhic midrash, and it is based on the assumption that the 
formulation of the Torah is precise, and consequently each word and 
even each letter in the Torah is significant. Therefore, if a word in the 


Torah appears superfluous, the assumption is that it is intended to 
teach a matter that would not otherwise have been known. This axiom 
serves as the basis for many other exegetical principles, among them: 
If it does not refer to... (see next entry), and is a cardinal principle of 
both halakhic and aggadic midrash. Even where the appearance of an 
apparently superfluous expression can be explained on stylistic 
grounds, the Talmud prefers to draw legal inferences from it, arguing 
that the superfluous word was intended to provide special emphasis 
(see: The Torah repeated it to invalidate), or that it alludes to cases 
not explicitly mentioned in the biblical text. Often, the Sages in the 
Talmud differed as to precisely what constitutes a superfluous 
expression, e.g., whether prefixes meaning the definite article or the 
word “and” are considered superfluous for these purposes. 


If it is not relevant to... - ...]2V PN DN. Or, as this principle is 
termed in the thirty-two exegetical principles of Rabbi Eliezer, son of 
Rabbi Yosei HaGelili, “A matter that was stated in one context but 
does not apply there, but it applies in a different context..." This 
principle is used in both halakhic and aggadic midrash. When a law or 
a verse is discussed by the Torah in a certain context, and it can be 
shown that in that context it is superfluous or even incomprehensible, 
the Talmud may suggest that the problematic verse be applied to 
another, similar, context, where it is relevant. The formula usually 
used to introduce this idea is: If it is not relevant to context X, refer it 
to context Y. 

It should be stressed that assumptions of transferred context are not 
made arbitrarily, and as a rule the Talmud uses this principle only if 
there is support from another source for the idea that the Talmud is 
trying to prove by invoking the idea of transferred context. See 
previous entry. 


An inference from that which was already inferred in laws of 
offerings - בִּקְדְשִים‎ 7272 727. As a rule, conclusions drawn on the 
basis of the exegetical principles are treated as though they were 
explicitly written in the Torah, and consequently, further inferences 
may be drawn from those conclusions ad infinitum. 

However, there is one exception to that principle: In the laws of 
offerings, additional inferences may not be drawn on the basis of 
conclusions inferred by means of the exegetical principles. There are 
certain exceptions elucidated at length in the fifth chapter of tractate 
Zevahim. 


The Torah repeated it to invalidate - 1120 
23y? הַכָּתוּב‎ VYY. Generally, if one does not perform a mitzva precisely 
as specified in the Torah, one does not fulfill the mitzva at all. 


However, this is not the case with regard to the laws of offerings. 
Details of sacrificial law that were mentioned only once in the Torah 
are required only for performance of the mitzva ab initio. One who 
omits these details nevertheless fulfills the mitzva after the fact. On 
the other hand, fulfillment of sacrificial laws that have special 
emphasis in the Torah is necessary to fulfill the mitzva even after-the- 
fact, and one who fails to attend to these details does not fulfill the 
mitzva at all. This emphasis may be provided in the biblical text either 
by repetition of a particular detail - “The Torah repeated the detail to 
invalidate” - or by employing certain extraordinary terms, e.g., law; 
statute; this. 
RESTRICTIVE HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES 


The following principles minimize the scope of inferences drawn 
from verses in the Torah. 


בר 


Talmud explicitly state that a verse cited as the basis for a law is 
merely an allusion to the law rather than an actual source; in those 
cases, the verse is characterized as support for the law. Since laws of 
this kind are not actually derived from the biblical text, which serves, 
instead, as a mnemonic, they are generally rabbinic decrees or 
ordinances. The Talmud phrases it: This is by rabbinic law, and the 
verse is a mere support. 


Merely revealing a matter - 7177} 

Occasionally, the homiletic interpretation of a verse‏ .מִילְתָא מא 
does not serve as the source for a previously unknown halakha or‏ 
interpretation, but merely educes with greater emphasis a point that‏ 
was self-explanatory or was already known from another source,‏ 
although not mentioned explicitly in the Torah. These homiletic‏ 
interpretations merely reveal a matter. Rigorous proofs are not‏ 
required here as the restrictions that govern the other hermeneutic‏ 
principles do not apply.‏ 


The verse spoke in the present - 211271 137 

mna. One of the exegetical principles of Rabbi Eliezer, son of Rabbi 
Yosei HaGelili: Halakhic inferences cannot always be drawn from 
details specified in the Torah. Those details may have been specified 
because the Torah was describing a situation typically encountered in 
everyday life. For example, the Torah states: ^Neither shall you eat 
any flesh that is torn of beasts in the field" (Exodus 22:30). In fact, 
however, even the flesh of a carcass not found in a field is prohibited, 
and the Torah states in the field because that is where carcasses are 
usually found. 


The Torah spoke in the language of men - 

wa min mun. Although phrased as a comprehensive‏ 792 אֶדֶם 
principle, it applies in only narrow and specific areas. Frequently,‏ 
double verbs are used in the Torah, e.g., now nbwn - “You shall release”‏ 
(Deuteronomy 22:7). According to Rabbi Yishmael and his school, the‏ 
double verbs have no exegetical significance, as doubling of the verb‏ 
is simply a standard linguistic style: The Torah spoke in the language‏ 
of men. Rabbi Akiva and his school sought to draw halakhic‏ 
inferences from those repetitions. Consequently, this is not a principle‏ 
of biblical exegesis, as its applies only to cases where a verb form is‏ 
repeated. Indeed, this principle is phrased differently in the Jerusalem‏ 
Talmud, where the controversy between Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi‏ 
Yishmael is described as follows: Double verbs are either repetitive‏ 
expressions and exegetically insignificant or amplificatory expressions‏ 
and exegetically significant.‏ 


We do not derive Torah laws from the laws of tradition - "121 
1757» N? n?3p "1272 TNA. One does not derive halakhot with the 
authority of Torah law from the Prophets or the Writings, as prophets 
may not introduce new halakhot, and therefore the Torah is the only 
authoritative source of halakha. Nevertheless, exegetical inferences 
that are merely allusions, or that merely reveal a matter (see entry), 
may be derived from the Prophets or the Writings. This principle is 
not always followed in the Jerusalem Talmud. 


Allusion - ^37? 131. This term is often found in the expression: 
Although there is no proof for the matter, there is an allusion to the 
matter. In certain cases, a verse cannot serve as full-fledged proof for a 
concept that it was adduced to support, because it was interpreted out 
of context or for other reasons. 

In those instances, the Talmud may nevertheless cite the verse as a 
mnemonic, to facilitate remembering the idea associated with it (see: 
[Mere] support). That mnemonic verse is termed an allusion. For 
example, the Talmud finds an allusion to the practice of tying a strip 
of red wool to the goat that was sent to Azazel on Yom Kippur (see 
Leviticus 16:22; mishna Yoma 6:8) in the verse: “Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red as 
crimson, they shall be as wool" (Isaiah 1:18). 


Novelty - Win. A unique law that differs from comparable laws in 
the Torah. For example, the law prohibiting the consumption of a 
cooked mixture of meat and milk is a novelty as each component of 
the mixture is permitted, and only when mixed is the result 
prohibited. In contrast, other mixtures of permitted foods are not 
prohibited. Since a novelty is by definition unique, no exegetical 


inferences, e.g., a fortiori inference or analogy, can be drawn from 
those cases. 


If you take hold of the greater, you do not take hold; if you take 
hold of the lesser, you do take hold - NODA לא‎ nann NODA 

noon vyn no5n. An exegetical principle encountered both in 
halakhic and aggadic midrash. This principle is also applied in the 
interpretation of rabbinic statements. Sometimes, a verse or other 
source alludes to an item, or group of items, of a certain size or 
quantity, without explicitly denoting the size or quantity. There is no 
basis to assume any measure beyond the minimum. For example, if 
one states: I undertake to contribute an unspecified personal valuation 
(see Leviticus, ch. 27) to the Temple, he is required to contribute only 
three shekel, the minimum valuation enumerated in the Torah, rather 
than a larger sum, e.g., fifty shekel, the maximum valuation 
enumerated in the Torah. 


Part Three 
Halakha 


Chapter 13 


Principles Governing Halakhic 
Decision Making 


Although the Talmud deals mainly with theoretical problems 


and discussions, and is not, strictly speaking, a compendium of 
Jewish law, it is nevertheless the primary source for halakhic 
rulings. The use of the Talmud as a halakhic source is based in 
part on those passages where the Talmud presents explicit 
halakhic rulings on specific issues: And the halakha is... 
However, halakhic decisions are reached primarily through 
the application of a wide range of principles that govern 
halakhic decision making. These principles are employed to 
determine the halakhic conclusion to be drawn from a 
particular talmudic passage or dispute. The principles of 
halakhic Decision Making do not presume to determine 
absolute and ultimate truth, and the talmudic discourse 
continues to consider views that were not accepted as halakha, 
along with those that were accepted. A halakhic decision is 
merely a practical guideline as to the manner in which one 
should conduct himself in a given situation. 

The principles of halakhic Decision Making vary. Some of 
them relate to structural features of the talmudic text, upon 
which they rely to derive practical halakha from the 
formulation of passages in the Mishna or the Gemara. Other 
principles refer to specific subjects; in particular there are 
numerous principles governing the manner in which to resolve 
disputes between specific Sages. 

Some of the principles of halakhic Decision Making are 
articulated by the Talmud itself, but they are nowhere near 
sufficient to resolve all the problems left unresolved in the 
Mishna and the Gemara. The savora’im, sixth-century Sages in 


Babylonia, and the ge’onim, later Babylonian Sages, established 
many principles of halakhic Decision Making, and some of 
their observations and decisions were incorporated into the 
talmudic text itself. Although most of these principles are 
generally accepted, differences of opinion remain among the 
ge’onim and the leading medieval commentaries, primarily 
among western European commentaries prominent following 
the period of the ge’onim, as to the applicability of some of 
those principles as well as how the various principles dovetail. 
There are many instances in which two Decision Making 
principles lead to contradictory conclusions, and a decision 
must be reached with regard to which takes precedence. 
Indeed, a significant percentage of the disputes among the 
halakhic authorities, from the medieval period through 
modern times, results from disagreement with regard to the 
application of the principles of Decision Making in the 
Gemara. 

Hundreds of principles are employed in halakhic Decision 
Making. Some are general principles that apply in all cases, 
and some apply only to isolated instances. Several leading 
authorities systematically collected these principles of 
halakhic Decision Making and many books were published on 
these subjects, e.g., Mavo LaTalmud by Rabbi Shmuel 
HaNagid, who was a contemporary of Rabbi Yitzhak Alfasi 
(eleventh-century Spain); Sefer Keritut by Rabbi Shimshon of 
Kinon, one of the last French Tosafists; Halikhot Olam by Rabbi 
Yeshua ben Yosef (fifteenth-century Spain) and additions to 
that work by Rabbi Yosef Caro (sixteenth-century Eretz 
Yisrael); and Yad Malakhi by Rabbi Malakhi HaKohen 
(eighteenth-century Italy). These works are based on 
traditional written sources, on explicit statements that appear 
in the works of the major halakhic authorities, and on 
inferences drawn from their statements. 

Some of the major principles found in this literature follow. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE TWO TALMUDS AND OF OTHER 
SOURCES 


One major principle, in arriving at a halakhic decision, is that 


the Babylonian Talmud takes precedence over the Jerusalem 
Talmud or any other rabbinic source. However, when the case 
under discussion does not appear in the Babylonian Talmud, 
or where there is no clear resolution in the Babylonian 
Talmud, the Jerusalem Talmud is then considered 
authoritative. In general, halakhic authorities seek to reconcile 
the approaches of the two Talmuds wherever possible. 

In the opinion of some of the greatest halakhic authorities, 
especially Maimonides, the Jerusalem Talmud takes 
precedence over all tannaitic sources, e.g., halakhic midrash 
and even the Tosefta. Nevertheless the Tosefta, the halakhic 
midrash, and the Minor Tractates are all significant halakhic 
sources, and halakhic rulings are based on those sources 
whenever they do not contradict any primary halakhic 
sources. The major aggadic compilations, e.g., Midrash Rabba 
and Midrash Tanhuma, also serve as authoritative halakhic 
sources in certain cases. 

Most authorities, including those who were Kabbalists 
themselves, agree that where statements found in kabbalistic 
literature run counter to halakhic sources, primarily the 
Talmud, the halakha is in accordance with the non-esoteric 
sources. But when there is no contradiction between them, or 
if the halakhic sources arrived at no clear decision, one may 
follow the Kabbala. 

These are the major principles involved in halakhic 
Decision Making, but there are exceptions. For example, 
customs governing the weekly Torah reading do not follow the 
Talmud but rather tractate Soferim, one of the Minor Tractates. 
Similarly, the authoritative version of the Bible, from which 
Torah scrolls as well as scrolls of the Prophets and the Megillot 
are copied, is the Masoretic tradition consolidated in tenth- 
century Tiberias, even where it contradicts the Talmud. 
Differences in custom in various places and among various 
Jewish communities are frequently based on decisions that do 
not necessarily follow the standard principles mentioned 
above. 


STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLES 


Another fundamental principle is that one decides the halakha 
in accordance with the thrust of the argument. The 
fundamental axiom or halakhic principle that appears to 
underlie a passage in the Gemara, even if not explicitly 
presented as a halakhic decision, is regarded as the basis for 
arriving at that decision. This is an overriding principle and is 
followed even when it contradicts other explicit principles of 
Decision Making. Yet, although this is an accepted principle, 
the halakhic significance of a talmudic passage is not always 
clear, and many disputes among later halakhic authorities 
result from conflicting interpretations of the same passage, 
both with regard to the conclusions to be drawn and to the 
determination of the range of cases to which those conclusions 
are applicable. 

When there are different versions or variant readings of 
passages in which the names or basic assumptions of the Sages 
who are in disagreement are reversed, one generally relies on 
the version that appears in the tractate in which the subject 
matter of that given halakha is its primary concern. 

The halakha is in accordance with an unattributed 
mishna. Some amora’im, e.g., Rabbi Yohanan, consistently 
employed this principle as a basis for their decisions. It stems 
from the assumption that the citation of an opinion in an 
unattributed mishna indicates that Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi and 
his court decided that this was the halakha. Since there has 
been no court greater or more significant than that of Rabbi 
Yehuda HaNasi since, that is the halakha. This principle comes 
with several caveats. In some cases there are both an 
unattributed mishna and a dispute between tanna’im with 
regard to the same halakha. If the dispute preceded the 
unattributed mishna, then the halakha is in accordance with 
the unattributed mishna. However, if the unattributed mishna 
is followed by the dispute, the halakha is not necessarily in 
accordance with the unattributed mishna. These principles 
with regard to unattributed statements in the Mishna are 
complicated by the fact that unattributed statements cited in 
various places occasionally disagree with each other, or a 
dispute with regard to an unattributed statement may appear 
elsewhere in the Mishna. The details of these matters are a 


matter of dispute among rabbinic authorities. 

One may not draw conclusions from generalizations. 
This principle applies even to a passage where the term: 
Except, is used. When a mishna presents a summary of the 
halakha in general terms, one may not draw practical halakhic 
conclusions with regard to all details that fall under the rubric 
of that generalization. This caveat applies not only to abstract 
generalizations, but even when a mishna explicitly enumerates 
a list of exceptions. 

The halakha is not in accordance with an opinion 
common to X and Y. This principle is a geonic tradition, 
meaning that when the Gemara cites a series of Sages, all of 
whom share the same line of thought: Rabbi X, Rabbi Y, and 
Rabbi Z are all of the 
opinion..., that is proof that the halakha is not in accordance 
with that approach. 

In truth they said. A term employed in the Mishna to 
introduce a halakhic decision. Where the Mishna says: In truth 
they said, it is the accepted halakha. Occasionally this term 
refers to a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai. 

The halakha is in accordance with the last version. 
When the Gemara presents several versions of a statement or 
dispute, with emendations in the names of the Sages or details 
of the halakha, the version that appears last in the Gemara is 
authoritative. There are authorities, among them Maimonides, 
who followed this principle virtually without exception, and in 
every instance where the Gemara presents two different 
versions of a statement or decision, no matter how they are 
formulated; whether the Gemara introduces with the term: 
Another version; or: If you wish, say instead...; or: Others say, 
they ruled in accordance with the latter version. 

The halakha is in accordance with: And if you say. When 
several linked dilemmas are raised in succession, each 
introduced with the expression: And if you say, even though 
the resolutions of the earlier dilemmas in the series do not 
appear in the Talmud, the assumption is that the halakha is in 
accordance with each position introduced with the phrase: 
And if you say. 


ADDITIONAL PRINCIPLES 


The fundamental halakhic principle is that when there is 
uncertainty in a case involving Torah law, the ruling is 
stringent; when there is uncertainty in a case involving 
rabbinic law, the ruling is lenient. That distinction has 
significant ramifications in halakhic Decision Making. In cases 
where a dispute between Sages remains unresolved, and there 
is no principle determining the ruling in that case, this 
principle may be invoked. In cases involving Torah law the 
ruling will be stringent, while in cases involving rabbinic law 
the ruling will be lenient. The most common application of 
this principle is in a case where the discussion in the Talmud 
concludes by acknowledging that the dilemma remains 
unresolved. In civil law, however, where there is no ruling 
that is exclusively a stringency or exclusively a leniency, as 
leniency toward one litigant is stringency toward the other, 
the property in dispute remains in the possession of the 
litigant in whose possession it is. 

The halakha rules leniently in laws relating to Shabbat 
boundaries, as those laws are primarily rabbinic in nature. 
This principle applies specifically to Shabbat boundaries but 
not to the laws of partitions that are Torah laws. 

The halakha rules leniently in laws relating to mourning, 
because most of the laws involved are rabbinic or matters of 
custom. 


PRINCIPLES WITH REGARD TO DISPUTES AMONG SAGES 


The Sages of the Talmud established several principles with 
regard to disputes between tanna’im. But even those who 
accepted these principles of Decision Making did not agree as 
to whether they are absolute or mere guidelines with 
exceptions. 

One early principle is that the halakha is in accordance with 
the opinion of Beit Hillel in disputes with Beit Shammai, going 
so far as to say: Beit Shammai, in disputes with Beit Hillel, 
does not have the status of an authoritative mishna. This 
principle applies in almost all situations, except in those cases 


where Beit Hillel conceded that Beit Shammai was correct, 
and the eighteen ordinances mentioned in Shabbat 13b, where 
a majority of the Sages ruled in accordance with the opinion 
of Beit Shammai. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Yehoshua in disputes with Rabbi Eliezer. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Akiva in disputes with any of the other individual Sages of his 
generation. 

The halakha is in accordance with every opinion of Rabban 
Shimon ben Gamliel (11), except for three cases. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Yosei in disputes with any other individual Sage. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Yehuda in disputes with Rabbi Shimon or Rabbi Meir. 

The statements of Rabbi Eliezer ben Ya’akov are few but 
excellent. In other words, although he did not render many 
halakhic decisions, in every case his decisions are 
authoritative, even in disputes with multiple Sages. This 
ancient principle, although cited by the tanna ben Azzai, 
nevertheless has certain exceptions. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Yehuda HaNasi in disputes with any of the other individual 
Sages except his father, Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel. 

With regard to disputes between amora’im, several 
principles are cited in the Talmud; others were established and 
accepted during the period of the sabora’im, and yet others by 
later halakhic authorities. 

In disputes between Rav and Shmuel, the halakha is in 
accordance with the opinion of Rav in matters of ritual law 
and with the opinion of Shmuel in civil law. 

In disputes between Rabbi Yohanan and Rav, the halakha is 
in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi Yohanan. Likewise in 
disputes between Rabbi Yohanan and Shmuel, the halakha is 
in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi Yohanan. The halakha 
is usually in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi Yohanan 
even in disputes with both Rav and Shmuel. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 
Yohanan rather than Reish Lakish except in three instances 


(Yevamot 36a). 

In disputes between Rav Nahman and Rav Sheshet, the 
halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rav Sheshet in 
ritual law and with the opinion of Rav Nahman in civil law. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rabba in 
disputes with Rav Yosef in all cases except three. 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Rava in all 
disputes with Abaye except for six, represented by the Hebrew 
acronym yod, ayyin, lamed; kuf, gimmel, mem (see Bava Metzia 
22b). 

The halakha is in accordance with the opinion of Mar bar 
Rav Ashi except for two or three instances. 

In addition to detailed principles with regard to disputes 
between individual, identified Sages, there are also more 
comprehensive principles according to which many decisions 
are reached. One principle is that the halakha is not ruled in 
accordance with the opinion of a disciple in a direct dispute 
with his teacher. A greater and more comprehensive principle 
is that the halakha is in accordance with the later opinion. 

This principle is based on the assumption that later 
authorities were familiar with the opinions of earlier ones and 
studied them carefully; if they decided to issue a different 
ruling, one must accept their decision. The medieval 
commentaries taught that this principle was even more 
substantive with regard to disputes that arose subsequent to 
the period of Abaye and Rava, and it was decided that, with 
regard to later generations, the halakha may even be ruled in 
accordance with the opinion of a disciple in a dispute with his 
teacher. 

As noted, the specific principles are subordinate to the more 
general ones. In other words, the principles are to be used as a 
basis for decision only where the Talmud contains no 
determination on a given subject; but where the Talmud 
articulates an explicit halakhic decision, or arrives at a 
conclusion contrary to the principles, the principles are not a 
factor. 


Chapter 14 


Halakhic Concepts and Terms 


The largest part of the talmudic debate centers on various 


halakhic problems. However, the discussion of these problems 
is not always halakhic. Occasionally one encounters a 
fundamental philosophical analysis of a problem and its 
background. Frequently, the discussion seeks to understand 
the systematic approach of each of the Sages involved in the 
discussion. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the study of the Talmud is 
the fact that it addresses scores, if not hundreds, of terms and 
topics without first defining them, and occasionally without 
ever defining them. The student, therefore, is expected to be 
familiar with the terms and concepts at issue before studying 
the talmudic passage. To help overcome this difficulty, the 
following glossary of halakhic concepts and terms was 
included in this volume. It does not include all halakhic terms, 
which number in the thousands. Nevertheless, most of the 
principal concepts are listed, especially those not explained 
when they appear in the text of the Talmud. 

These terms are presented in topical order, divided into the 
topics corresponding to each of the six orders of the Mishna, 
with a seventh miscellaneous category for those topics that do 
not fit neatly into the other six. The terms are listed in the 
form that they most commonly appear in the Talmud. Each 
entry contains a brief definition of the concept as well as a 
brief explanation of the various contexts in which it appears in 
the Talmud. Some of the fundamental concepts are 
accompanied by an expanded discussion providing a more 
general picture or explaining a central point. 

This section contains many cross-references, directing the 
reader to related concepts. In addition, an index of the entries 


in this section in Hebrew alphabetical order appears on p. 
519. 


ZERA'IM 


Prayer 239 
Prayer - nyan 
Ritual washing of the hands - or? n?v; 
The Amida prayer; Eighteen blessings - miy nyny 
Patriarchs — max 
Mighty deeds - nu 
Sanctification - nip 
Request for rain - nnus noxw 
Season - תִּקוּפָה‎ 
Sanctity of the day - ova קְדוּשַת‎ 
The Priestly Benediction — כּוּהָנִים‎ n373 
The Ineffable Name - wann ow 
The afternoon prayer - nmn 
Greater (earlier) minha; lesser (later) minha — nyop nmi גדוּלה;‎ nmn 
The additional prayer - מוּסֶף‎ 


Prayer-Related Matters 241 
People scrupulous in their fulfillment of mitzvot - pn 
Intent - 1112 
Diversion of attention — ny no 
Prayer quorum - rn 
Ten idle people - »»03 עשרה‎ 
Prayer leader - ws שָלִיח‎ 
Reciting Shema - ynw nx? 
Kaddish - wp 
Hallel - >a 


Deviating from the formula coined by the Sages - 
חֲכָמִיִם‎ 1y30U YIYAN MWN 


Torah Reading 242 
Torah reading - mna nep 
The day of ingathering - יום הַכְּנִיסָה‎ 
Read and not translated - niin 801p? 
Scrolls - 550 
Sacred writings - vpn and 
Word - in 
Mention of God's name - mt 
Ark - rn 
Ways of peace - שָלום‎ 7277 


Priest - 12» 

Levite - 1? 

Shaving - nnn 

Portion from the books of the Prophets - n»n 


Meals 244 
First waters — ראשונִים‎ on 
Ritual washing of the hands - ev nyn) 
Blessings of enjoyment - pgm m2o2 
The five types of grain - 1:31 מיני‎ nnn 
Final waters - inny מַיִם‎ 
Blessing recited after eating or drinking - njang 232 
Blessing abridged from the three blessings — wow pyn ny3 
Grace after Meals - hmi nux 
Who is good and does good - »v»m הטוב‎ 
Cup of blessing - 1233 של‎ o» 


Blessings 245 
Blessings recited for phenomena seen - rw moa 
Blessing recited before performing a positive mitzva — myn nz 
Who is good and does good - »v»m הטוב‎ 
Blessing of time — (151 (ata naa 


Produce 246 
Untithed produce [tevel] - »2o 
Completion of labor - 73x37 3 
Doubtfully tithed produce [demai] - x»: 
Casual meal - אַכִילַת רא‘‎ 
Benefit of discretion - ns; njw 


Priestly Dues 246 
Priests — nj» 12» 
Gifts of the priesthood - nnn5 munn 
First fruits - בִּיכּוּרִים‎ 
Teruma, the great teruma - 97173 mynn ANNA 
Spirit of generosity - nz py 
Teruma of the tithe -pyn nann 
Produce that grew from teruma - npn "aT; 
Growths of growths - oyim rri 
Plant whose seed ceases - שָזֶרְעו כ‎ 127 
Receives his portion at the granary - run על‎ pon 
Feeds teruma - מַאָכִיל בַּתְרוּמָה‎ 


Daughter of a priest - 11» na 
Mixture of teruma - ys» 
Burnt-oil - nz» aw 

To leave in abeyance - nin? 
Halla - an 

First-shearing - un ראשית‎ 


Tithes 249 
Tithes — nnwyn 
Season of the tithes — הַמִּעְשָרוּת‎ nny 
Etrog — nny 
First tithe — מעשר ראשון‎ 
Second tithe — )י‎ awyn 
Desanctification - חִילוּל‎ 
Redemption of the second tithe - מעשר שי‎ pa 
One-fifth - w2in 
Unminted metal, a coin without an official imprint — prox 
Purchased with second-tithe money - מעשר‎ 3522 np?» 
Poor man’s tithe - jy מעשר‎ 
Removal of tithes — בּיעוּר מַעשָרות‎ 
Declaration of tithes - wyn ויד‎ 


Prohibited Combinations 251 
Prohibited mixture of diverse kinds - Dx 
Prohibited mixture of wool and linen - Jv ,5» ^w?» 
Prohibited crossbreeding of livestock - בְּהָמָה‎ ^w?» 
Plowing with an ox and a donkey - mya mus nin 
Food crops in a vineyard - 0797 ^?5 
Prohibited mixture of seeds - Dy ִּלְאִי‎ 
Form of a doorway - nns my 


Fruit Trees 252 
Fruit that grows during the first three years after a tree was 
planted [orla] - nny 
Fourth-year produce - רְבָעִי‎ yy) 
Fourth-year grapes - רְבָעִי‎ 073 


The New Crop 252 
New Crop - um 
Omer — my 
The day of waving the omer - 355 ov 


Sabbatical and Jubilee Years 253 
Seventh, Sabbatical year - aw nw ,nyיבש‎ 
Prosbol — ‘120175 
Plants that grew without being purposely planted - סְפִיחִים‎ 
Jubilee Year - ]ל‎ 
Ancestral field - nny ni 
Acquired field - mpn Tw 
Houses of walled cities — nn "n3 


Gifts to the Poor 254 
Gifts to the poor - Dy mumn 
Gleanings - vp? 
Forgotten sheaves - myw 
Corner produce - פה‎ 
Single grapes - vs 
Small, incompletely formed clusters of grapes - עוללות‎ 
Large food receptacle - nnn 


PRAYER 


Prayer - i17"5n.. As a general concept this refers to the regular prayers 
instituted by the members of the Great Assembly and the Sages who 
followed them. There are three regular prayer services every day: 
Morning prayers, during the morning hours, until four hours of the 
day have passed corresponding to the daily morning offering; 
afternoon prayers corresponding to the daily afternoon offering (see: 
Daily offering, p. 372); and evening prayers. On days when an 
additional offering was sacrificed in the Temple (Shabbat, Festivals, 
the New Moon, the intermediate days of Festivals), there is an 
additional prayer. On Yom Kippur there is an additional closing prayer 
(see: Additional closing service, p. 272). All these prayers include the 
Amida prayer, to which other elements, e.g., Shema in the mornings 
and the evenings, and various other prayers, were added. In a more 
restricted sense the term refers specifically to the Amida prayer. 


Ritual washing of the hands - DT n2". The Sages instituted that 
people must wash their hands before praying. No minimum quantity 
of water is required. If a person wishes to pray but has no water, he 
may wipe his hands on any substance that cleans them. 


The Amida prayer; Eighteen blessings - 

mwy nY. This prayer occupies a central place in all prayer 
services. The name derives from the eighteen blessings that originally 
constituted this prayer. After the destruction of the Temple, a 
nineteenth blessing was added. This prayer must be recited silently, 
while standing with one's feet together. According to most authorities, 
women are also obligated to recite this prayer. During congregational 
prayer (see: Prayer quorum, p. 241), in all but the evening service, 
after the congregation has recited the Amida silently, the prayer leader 
repeats the prayer aloud. 


Patriarchs - Nia. The first blessing of the Amida prayer, which 
mentions Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Patriarchs of the Jewish 
people. 


Mighty deeds - .גָבוּרות‎ The second blessing of the Amida prayer 
enumerating God's powers in the physical world. lt begins with the 
words: You are mighty, and ends with the words: Blessed are You... 
Who revives the dead to life. 


Sanctification - .קְדוּשָה‎ Beyond its general meaning, this is the name 
given to the responsive prayer of praise (based on three biblical 
verses: Isaiah 6:3, Ezekiel 3:12, and Psalms 146:10) recited during the 


repetition of the Amida prayer. This prayer is recited responsively by 
the prayer leader and the congregation, after the second blessing of 
the Amida prayer. It is recited standing, and only when ten men or 
more are present (see: Prayer quorum, p. 241). A shortened version of 
Sanctification, called: Sanctification of the Creator, in which the verse 
from Psalms 146:10 is omitted, is recited during every morning 
service, in the blessing: He Who Creates Light. The verses from Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, together with a verse from Exodus (15:18) replacing the 
verse from Psalms, are recited in the prayer: And the Redeemer Shall 
Come to Zion, toward the end of the weekday morning service, and at 
the beginning of the afternoon service on Shabbat and Festivals. Each 
of the verses is followed by a translation into Aramaic, and this 
Sanctification is called Sanctification of the Order. 


Request for rain - נָּשָמִים‎ n?NU. During the season when it typically 
rains in Eretz Yisrael, a request for rain is added in the Amida prayer 
in the blessing of the years. In Eretz Yisrael, this addition is inserted 
from the 7th of Marheshvan until the Passover Festival. In the 
Diaspora, the addition is inserted from the sixtieth day after the 
autumnal equinox until Passover. However, in certain countries, if the 
rainy season occurs after Passover, different laws may apply. Request 
for rain is not to be confused with the mention of rain, which is the 
term used to describe the phrase: Who causes the wind to blow and 
the rain to fall, which is added to the second blessing of the Amida 
prayer (see: Mighty deeds) between the Eighth Day of Assembly and 
Passover. 


Season - i5. The four seasons begin on the following days: The 
season of Nisan, spring, begins at the spring equinox. The season of 
Tammuz, summer, begins at the summer solstice. The season of 
Tishrei, autumn, begins at the autumnal equinox. The season of Tevet, 
winter, begins at the winter solstice. Halakhically the autumnal 
equinox is particularly significant because the Torah commands that it 
coincide with Sukkot, and it is connected to the daily prayer 
requesting rain (see: Request for rain). In the Diaspora, this prayer is 
recited from the sixtieth day after the beginning of the season of 
Tishrei until Passover. 


Sanctity of the day - .קְדוּשַת היום‎ The name given to the fourth 
blessing in the Amida prayer recited on Shabbat and Festivals. During 
the morning, afternoon, and evening services (and in the additional 
closing service on Yom Kippur) this prayer is devoted to a general 
appreciation of the significance of the day. The additional prayer 
includes a brief description of the additional sacrifices offered on that 
particular day, and a prayer for the speedy restoration of the Temple 


service. 


The Priestly Benediction - כּוְהָנִים‎ n2?3. The three verses of blessing 
(Numbers 6:24-26( with which the priests bless the congregation in 
the synagogue. The Priestly Benediction is recited between the 
blessings of thanksgiving and peace the final two blessings in the 
repetition of the Amida prayer. As the priests turn to face the 
congregation to recite the Priestly Benediction, they first recite a 
blessing acknowledging the sanctity of the priestly line and their 
responsibility to bless the people in a spirit of love. While reciting the 
Priestly Benediction, the priests lift their hands according to a 
traditional rite, the Lifting of the Hands. In Eretz Yisrael the Priestly 
Benediction is recited by the priests at every morning and additional 
service. In the Diaspora, however, there is a long-established 
Ashkenazic practice of reciting it only during the additional service on 
Festivals. 


The Ineffable Name - wann OW. The Divine Name of Four Letters: 
“Yod-Heh-Vav-Heh.” This name was never pronounced outside the 
Temple. Even within the Temple premises, it was only uttered by the 
High Priest on Yom Kippur and by common priests while reciting the 
Priestly Benediction. Some authorities believe that the Ineffable Name 
referred to a special appellation with many, i.e., twelve, forty-two, 
letters, which was only rarely pronounced. 


The afternoon prayer - 177. One of the three fixed daily prayers. 
The afternoon prayer is recited during the time when the daily 
afternoon offering was sacrificed in the Temple, i.e., from half an hour 
after midday until sunset. The principal component of the afternoon 
prayer service is the Amida prayer, which is preceded by ashrei (Psalm 
145) and followed by tahanun and the aleinu prayer. 


Greater (earlier) minha; lesser (later) minha - ;)ה‎ nop nun 
1711. The daily afternoon offering was typically sacrificed three-and- 
a-half seasonal hours after midday, although it was actually permitted 
to sacrifice this offering as early as half an hour after midday. A 
seasonal hour is one-twelfth of the period from sunrise to sunset, and 
according to other opinions, it is from dawn until three stars appear. 
The three-hour period beginning half an hour after midday is called 
greater minha. The period from three-and-a-half (seasonal) hours after 
midday until sunset, which was the latest possible time that the daily 
afternoon burnt-offering could be offered, is called lesser minha (see: 
The afternoon prayer). 


The additional prayer - "01M. The fourth service containing the 


Amida prayer, in addition to the three regular daily services, recited 
on those days when an additional offering was sacrificed (see: 
Additional offering, p. 372). Generally, the additional prayer is recited 
immediately after the morning service. It consists of seven blessings. 
The first three and the last three are the blessings that open and close 
the daily Amida prayer, whereas the middle blessing (Sanctity of the 
day) consists of a brief description of the significance of the day, 
including the sacrifices brought in the Temple. On Rosh HaShana, the 
additional prayer contains nine blessings (see: Kingdoms, 
Remembrances, and Shofarot, p. 271). 


PRAYER-RELATED MATTERS 


People scrupulous in their fulfillment of mitzvot - Pn. Men who 
lived in former days and who were extremely scrupulous in the 
observance of the mitzvot. Their custom of reciting the morning 
prayer each day at sunrise is well known, and is practiced by many 
observant Jews to this day. 


Intent - 113112. This concept has two meanings with regard to mitzvot 
in general. The first meaning is awareness that the action being 
performed is a divine command. (For the question of whether this 
intent is absolutely required, see: Mitzvot require intent, p. 448). The 
second meaning is appreciation of the spiritual significance of a 
mitzva. This form of intent is strongly encouraged, though it is not 
absolutely required for most mitzvot, with a few exceptions, notably 
reciting Shema and the Amida prayer. 


Diversion of attention — NYTH NYY. With regard to the laws of 
blessings and prayers: In certain cases, if one's attention is distracted 
in the middle of prayers or while eating or performing a mitzva after 
having recited the appropriate blessing, the connection with the first 
part of his prayer or blessing is severed, and he may have to repeat 
the prayer or blessing. 


Prayer quorum - 132. Usually, the quorum needed to constitute a 
congregation is ten adult Jewish males. This quorum is required in 
order to perform sacred rituals such as congregational prayer, 
recitation of kaddish, etc. When a prayer quorum eats together, the 
name of God is added to the invitation to Grace after Meals. Certain of 
the blessings recited at wedding ceremonies require a prayer quorum, 
as do the blessings recited when consoling mourners. 


Ten idle people - 0777032 Mwy. Ten men who have no fixed 
occupation, and are always available for the needs of the city, e.g., 
forming the necessary quorum for synagogue services. A place in 


which there are not at least ten men who fit that description is not 
considered a city with regard to reading the Megilla, the Scroll of 
Esther, or the establishment of courts of law (see: Small Sanhedrin, p. 
316). The ten idle people are also charged with certain aspects of the 
management of municipal affairs. 


Prayer leader - ציבור‎ r"?U. The person who leads a congregation in 
prayer. He recites certain prayers out loud, in particular the repetition 
of the Amida prayer. In talmudic times, and similarly in later 
generations, it was not common to have a fixed prayer leader. Rather, 
a leader for each prayer service would be chosen by the congregation. 
On certain days, e.g., public fasts, the Sages placed certain conditions 
on the choice of a prayer leader, among them that he be righteous, 
fearful of sin, humble, and beloved by the community (see: Communal 
fast, p. 277). As early as talmudic times, the Sages criticized the 
appointment of a prayer leader whose only virtue was a pleasant 
voice. 


Reciting Shema - YW np. It is a mitzva by Torah law to recite 
Shema, Hear, O Israel..., in the morning and evening. This consists of 
two passages from Deuteronomy (6:4-9 and 11:13-21), to which a 
third passage (Numbers 15:37-41) was added, containing the mitzva 
to wear ritual fringes, to commemorate the Exodus from Egypt. One 
fulfills his obligation merely by reciting it; however, to fulfill his 
obligation to recite the first verse: Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one, one is also required to pay specific attention to the 
meaning of the words (see: Intent). 


Kaddish - Wp. A responsive prayer of praise, composed in Aramaic. 
It is recited after communal study, by mourners at a funeral and 
during their period of mourning, and on various other occasions. 
Different forms of the kaddish are recited by the prayer leader during 
the daily prayers. Mourners recite the kaddish in order to elevate the 
soul of a deceased relative, a custom first mentioned in tractate Kalla. 
Kaddish is recited only when ten or more men are present (see: Prayer 
quorum). 


Hallel - 77. In particular, a reference to Psalms 113-118. These 
Psalms are recited on the first night(s) of Passover and during the 
offering of the Paschal lamb, on the first day(s) of Passover, on 
Shavuot, on all the days of Sukkot, on the Eighth Day of Assembly, on 
Simhat Torah, and on all eight days of Hanukkah. Reciting hallel on 
those days was instituted by the Prophets and Sages and a blessing is 
recited before and after it. In addition, it is customary to recite an 
abridged version of hallel on the New Moon and on the intermediate 


and final days of Passover. There are different customs in various 
communities with regard to whether blessings are recited along with 
the abridged hallel. 


Deviating from the formula coined by the Sages - yavan Un 
חָכָמִים‎ 1»30U. With regard to prayers and blessings: It is prohibited to 
alter the wording of the prayers and blessings as instituted by the 
Sages. However, if one deviates only slightly from the formula while 
retaining the basic ideas, he thereby fulfills his obligation to pray. 


TORAH READING 


Torah reading - inii n’qp. From the time of Moses onward, it has 
been an accepted custom to read the Torah in public on Shabbat, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, on Festivals, on the New Moon, and on fast 
days. The number of people called to the Torah depends on the 
significance of the day. On Shabbat mornings, seven people are called 
to the Torah; on Yom Kippur - six; on the Festivals and Rosh HaShana 
- five; on the intermediate days of Passover and Sukkot and the New 
Moon - four; and on Mondays, Thursdays, Shabbat afternoons, fast 
days, Hanukkah, Purim, and the afternoon service of Yom Kippur - 
three. The Torah is divided into portions that are read every Shabbat, 
so that the entire Torah is read every year. In previous generations, 
some communities followed a practice of completing the Torah in a 
three-year cycle. However, at present the custom is to read the entire 
Torah in the course of one year. During Shabbat afternoons and on 
Mondays and Thursdays, the first section of the following Shabbat 
portion is read. On the Festivals, a Torah reading appropriate to the 
Festival is chosen. On Shabbat, during Festivals, and on the Ninth of 
Av (and in some communities on the afternoon of fast-days), a portion 
from the Prophets is recited after the conclusion of the Torah reading. 


The day of ingathering - 110511 Di’. Monday and Thursday, the days 
on which people living in villages would gather in larger towns. The 
Torah was read in the synagogue on these days, which were fixed as 
the days when the courts would convene. Today, most of the practices 
associated with Monday and Thursday are no longer relevant. The 
Torah reading and a longer form of tahanun are the only remaining 
customs unique to those days. 


Read and not translated - ולא מִיתַרְגָם‎ N77). In the talmudic period, 
while the Torah was being publicly read, it was translated into 
Aramaic, for the benefit of those not conversant in Hebrew. Certain 
passages in the Torah, however, were read only in the original 
Hebrew and were not translated, either because they might reflect 


negatively on the ancestors of the Jewish people, or because they 
could be misunderstood and lead to heresy. In the written Aramaic 
translation of the Torah, all the verses are translated. 


Scrolls - 0°75. This term is often used to refer to all sacred biblical 
texts (see next entry). In the Talmud, it is generally used specifically 
to refer to Torah scrolls. A Torah scroll must be written on parchment, 
with special ink, as a scroll. It may only be written in Hebrew, using 
unique calligraphy. No vowels or punctuation marks may be included. 
It is a mitzva by Torah law for each Jew to write, or participate in the 
writing of, a Torah scroll (see Deuteronomy 31:19). In the absence of 
the Temple, Torah scrolls have the highest degree of sanctity, 
surpassing that of a synagogue, an ark, or sacred texts. If a Torah 
scroll becomes worn with use, it is buried. Similarly, the articles 
associated with the Torah scroll, e.g., the ark, the mantle, and the 
crown, are articles used for a sacred purpose and are treated with 
great deference. 


Sacred writings - Wp ^372. A reference to the twenty-four books 
of the Bible. Among the halakhic regulations applying to these books 
is, with regard to their sanctity: All handwritten Bible texts and the 
parchment on which they are written are considered sacred articles 
and must be treated with deference. If they become worn, they may 
not be thrown away, but must be buried in a respectful manner. 


Word - .תִּיבָה‎ With regard to writing a Torah scroll, there are rules 
governing how many words may be included in a line, whether a 
word may be written outside a column, etc. 


Mention of God's name - MJIN. A term used when referring to the 
names of God written in the Torah. There are specific rules governing 
the pronunciation and writing of each of God's names, particularly 
with regard to the conduct of a scribe when writing a Torah scroll 
(see: Substitute names for God, Name(s), p. 452). 


Ark - in. The box or cupboard in which Torah scrolls are placed. In 
talmudic times the ark was not fixed in the synagogue. Rather, it was 
brought into the synagogue during the prayer services and then 
returned to a locked room. On public fast days, the ark was taken into 
the street and prayers were recited there. That custom is no longer 
practiced. 


Ways of peace - Dib 7277. A general term referring to a series of 
rabbinic ordinances instituted to foster peace and to prevent strife and 
controversy. For example, with regard to matters of precedence: The 
Sages instituted a set of procedures to prevent arguments from arising 


about who should be called up first to the Torah reading in the 
synagogue. 


Priest - .כּהָן[‎ With regard to the public Torah reading, a priest is called 
to read the first portion. 


Levite - "1?. With regard to the public Torah reading, when a priest is 
present, he is called to read the first portion, and a Levite is called to 
read the second portion. 


Shave - nr?3n. As part of the initiation of the Levites into the service 
in the Sanctuary in the wilderness, God commanded them to shave 
their entire bodies (Numbers 8:7). 


Portion from the books of the Prophets - 

05. The portion is read following the Torah reading on Shabbat 
and Festivals. Generally, the portion follows a theme contained in the 
Torah reading or is connected with the occasion, the Festival, or the 
special Shabbat on which it is read. Several of the portions are 
specifically mentioned in the Talmud and others are referred to in 
tractate Soferim. The portions from the Prophets that accompany the 
Torah readings vary according to local custom. Before he recites the 
portion from the Prophets, the person chosen to do so recites the 
closing verses of the Torah reading. Blessings are recited before and 
after the portion from the Prophets. The halakha permits a minor to 
recite the portion. 


MEALS 


First waters - .מים ךראשונים‎ The water used to wash one's hands 
before a meal (see next entry). 


Ritual washing of the hands - D" n7?"0). A mitzva instituted by the 
Sages for purposes of cleanliness and purity. Before eating: By rabbinic 
decree, unwashed hands are impure with second-degree ritual 
impurity; therefore, one who wishes to purify his hands must either 
wash them with a quarter-log (3 or 5 oz.) of water (see “Talmudic 
Weights and Measures," p. 479), poured from a vessel, or immerse his 
hands in a spring or a ritual bath. Originally, only priests eating 
teruma were required to wash their hands before eating, but later the 
Rabbis extended this obligation to anyone eating bread. 


Blessings of enjoyment - הַנָּהָנִין‎ M3. Blessings recited in 
appreciation of physical enjoyment. Included in this category are the 
various blessings recited over food and drink, as well as those recited 
over pleasant fragrances. 


The five types of grain - ]31 ^» .חָמִישָה‎ Wheat, barley, spelt, oats, 
and rye. Only bread made from these types of grain obligates one to 
recite the blessing over bread. One who eats food other than bread 
made from these grains recites the blessing: Who creates the various 
kinds of nourishment. It is only from dough kneaded from these grains 
that halla is separated. These are the only grains that can be used for 
matza, and they are also the only grains with which one violates the 
prohibition of leaven. 


Final waters - DNN 0°. The water used for washing one’s hands 
after a meal, before Grace after Meals. This obligation was imposed 
primarily for health reasons, and in later generations the practice was 
not universally observed. 


Blessing recited after eating or drinking - MÄNNYN 123732. The 
minimum measure of food obligating this blessing is an olive-bulk. 
The minimum measure of drink obligating this blessing is a quarter-log 
(see: Grace after Meals; next entry). 


Blessing abridged from the three blessings - שלש‎ Pyn 1273. The 
blessing recited after partaking of food or drink, with the exception of 
bread, made from any of the seven fruits with which Eretz Yisrael is 
specially favored (see Deuteronomy 8:8). The blessing is given this 
name because it consists of an abridged version of the first three 
blessings of Grace after Meals (see: tractate Berakhot, ch. 6). 


Grace after Meals - ji: no. The blessing ordained in the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 8:10) to be recited after eating food. The Torah 
obligation to recite a blessing after food applies only to a meal that 
satisfies one's hunger, but the Sages require one to recite Grace after 
Meals after eating at least an olive-bulk of bread. The original 
structure of Grace after Meals contained three blessings: Who feeds 
all, the blessing of the land, and Who builds Jerusalem." A fourth one: 
Who is good and does good, was added later. There is uncertainty 
whether women are required by Torah law to recite Grace after Meals, 
but they are certainly required to do so by rabbinic ordinance. When 
three men eat together, Grace after Meals is preceded by an invitation 
to the participants in the meal to join in reciting Grace after Meals. 
Verses in praise of Shabbat, the Festivals, and other special occasions 
are added to Grace after Meals, as appropriate, as well as petitionary 
prayers according to local custom. 


Who is good and does good - .הטוב [המטיב‎ The fourth blessing of 
Grace after Meals 
added by the Sages to the original three blessings after the fall of 


Beitar and the burial of its dead at the end of the bar Kokheva revolt 
(135 CE). 


Cup of blessing - 11273 שַל‎ 013. The cup of wine on which blessings, 
e.g., kiddush, Grace after Meals, or the marriage blessings, are recited. 
This cup must contain at least a quarter-log of wine. Among the 
regulations applying to this cup are that it must be rinsed before use 
and that it must be full. It is customary for those present to drink from 
this wine after the blessings were recited. 


BLESSINGS 


Blessings recited for phenomena seen - i272 

iN. Blessings that one recites when seeing certain people, objects, 
or events. These blessings are of various types. They may express 
praise for beautiful manifestations of nature or for wonders which 
transcend the typical mundane experience, including the 
commemoration of miracles performed for the Jewish people or for 
individuals in specific places. They are recited to commemorate tragic 
and catastrophic events which occurred in specific places. Most of 
these blessings are enumerated in tractate Berakhot, chapter 9. 


Blessing recited before performing a positive mitzva - n373 
nnm). There are two standard forms for these blessings: ...Who has 
sanctified us with His mitzvot and commanded us to...; ...Who has 
sanctified us with His mitzvot and commanded us concerning... 
Halakhic authorities, both early and modern, have attempted to 
establish general criteria determining when the one, rather than the 
other, form of blessing is recited. The blessing is generally recited 
immediately before the performance of the mitzva. However, in three 
cases: Ritual washing of the hands, immersion to attain ritual purity, 
and immersion of a convert (see: Immersion, p. 293), the blessing is 
recited after the mitzva is performed. In all cases, the effectiveness of 
the performance of the mitzva is not dependent on whether or not the 
blessing is recited. There are also many positive mitzvot, e.g., giving 
charity and visiting the sick, for which no blessing is recited. 


Who is good and does good - .הטוב וְהַמְּטִיב‎ A blessing of 
thanksgiving that one recites when he enjoys a benefit that will also 
aid others, e.g., rainfall. If the benefit is enjoyed by an individual, he 
recites the blessing:...Who has given us life (see next entry). 


Blessing of time - (Mi (T2157 n2?3. The blessing praising God: Blessed 
are You...Who has given us life, sustained us, and brought us to this 
time. There are two primary situations where this blessing is recited: 
Upon the performance of a mitzva for the first time, or upon the 


performance of a mitzva that is either fulfilled at regular, infrequent 
intervals, e.g., the celebration of the Festivals, or is not a usual 
occurrence, e.g., redemption of a firstborn. This blessing is also recited 
when eating certain fruits for the first time in their season, and, in 
general, upon experiencing any unusual benefit or joy (see: Who is 
good and does good). 


PRODUCE 


Untithed produce [tevel] - 720. Produce from which teruma and 
tithes have not been separated, or dough from which halla has not 
been separated. The Torah prohibits the consumption of untithed 
produce. However, once the tithes were designated, even though they 
were not yet given to those for whom they are designated, the 
produce is no longer untithed produce and may be eaten. 


Completion of labor - מְלָאכָה‎ N. With regard to the laws of tithes, 
there is no obligation to tithe produce until its harvesting and 
ingathering is completed. 


Doubtfully tithed produce [demai] - Nh. Produce, or food made 
from produce that was purchased from one who may not have 
separated the various tithes as required by law (see: Common, 
uneducated person, p. 438). The literal meaning of the word demai is 
“suspicion,” i.e, produce with regard to which there is suspicion that 
tithes were not properly taken. In the Second Temple period, the 
Sages decreed that produce of that kind should be considered of 
doubtful status, even though the owner claimed that he had separated 
the tithes, and that one who purchases that produce must tithe it 
himself (see: Untithed produce). Nevertheless, since presumably the 
produce was in fact tithed, certain leniency was permitted concerning 
the eating and use of doubtfully tithed produce. 


Casual meal - °X% .אַכִילַת‎ Food eaten casually — a snack - in contrast 
to a regular or fixed meal. A specific application of this concept is 
with regard to tithes. If the harvest was not completed, casual eating 
of the produce is permitted before it was tithed. (see: Untithed 
produce). 


Benefit of discretion - NJ] .טובת‎ The value a person attaches to his 
right to distribute obligatory dues to persons of his own choice (see: 
Teruma, the great teruma; Tithes, p. 249). One is not considered the 
owner of the teruma and tithes he separates from his produce, since 
the Torah obliges him to give them to the priests and Levites. 
Nevertheless, he has the right to give the produce to the priest or 
Levite of his choice. Furthermore, there may be a financial advantage 


attached to this right. Though it is prohibited for a priest to pay 
someone to give him teruma, another party may stipulate as part of a 
business agreement that teruma be given to a specific priest. The Sages 
debated whether the money value of the benefit of discretion amounts 
to a kind of ownership and whether it can be used to acquire goods or 
money. 


PRIESTLY DUES 


Priests - 273112 .כּהָן,‎ The priests are entitled to twenty-four different 
kinds of contributions (see next entry), some of which are from 
offerings brought to the Temple, while others are from agricultural 
produce (see: Halla; Teruma, the great teruma), from animals (see: First 
shearing; Foreleg, jaw, and maw, p. 395), and from land (see: Articles 
consecrated for use by priests, p. 388). 


Gifts of the priesthood - 13173 MUNN. A general term encompassing 
the various gifts to which the priests are entitled. The Talmud lists 
twenty-four gifts, among them the offerings, or parts thereof, given to 
priests; teruma, a portion from produce given to the priests; the first- 
shearing of sheep's wool; the foreleg, the jaw and the maw of a non- 
sacrificial animal that was slaughtered; redemption of the firstborn 
son; redemption of the firstborn donkey; an ancestral field if donated 
to the Temple and not redeemed before the Jubilee Year; a 
consecrated field (see: Articles consecrated for use by priests, p. 388); 
an object robbed from a convert, who died without leaving heirs to 
whom the object or its value could be returned. Some of these gifts are 
sacred, and may only be eaten by male priests in the Temple 
courtyard; others are less sacred, and may be eaten anywhere in 
Jerusalem, both by priests and by members of their households; others 
may be eaten anywhere by priests and members of their households; 
and some have no sanctity at all. 


First fruits - .בִּיכּוּרִים‎ The first fruits of the new harvest were given to 
the priests (see Deuteronomy 26:1ff.). In Temple times, a farmer 
would select first fruits, according to rabbinic decree, at least one- 
sixtieth of the harvest, of the seven types of fruit with which Eretz 
Yisrael is specially favored (Deuteronomy 8:8). He would bring them 
to the Temple in a basket, place them before the altar, and recite 
prayers of thanks to God. Afterward the fruit was given to the priests 
and eaten under the same provisions that govern teruma. The first 
fruits were brought to the Temple between the Festivals of Shavuot 
and Sukkot. If they were not brought within this period, an 

extension was granted until Hanukkah. An entire tractate of the 
Mishna, Bikkurim, is devoted to the laws and practices governing this 


mitzva. 


Teruma, the great teruma - nn, 7717) nomm. Whenever the term 
teruma appears without qualification, it refers to this gift, the great 
teruma. Deuteronomy 18:4 commands that "the first fruit of your 
grain, of your wine, and of your oil" be given to the priest (see 
Numbers 18:12). The Sages extended the scope of this mitzva to 
include all produce. This mitzva applies only in Eretz Yisrael. After the 
first fruits are designated, a certain portion of the produce must be 
designated for priests. The Torah does not specify the amount of 
teruma that must be separated; one may theoretically fulfill one's 
obligation by separating even a single kernel of grain from an entire 
crop. The Sages established a measure: One-fortieth for a generous 
gift, one-fiftieth for an average gift, and one-sixtieth for a miserly gift. 
One should not separate the other tithes (see: Tithes, p. 249) until he 
has separated teruma. Teruma is considered sacred and may only be 
eaten by a priest and his household while they are in a state of ritual 
purity (see Leviticus 22:9-15). To emphasize that state of ritual purity, 
the Sages obligated the priests to wash their hands before partaking of 
it. This is the source for the practice of ritual washing of the hands. A 
ritually impure priest or a non-priest who eats teruma is subject to the 
penalty of death at the hand of Heaven. If teruma contracts ritual 
impurity, it may no longer be eaten and must be burned. Nevertheless, 
it remains the property of the priest and he may benefit from its being 
burned (see: Burnt-oil). Today, teruma is not given to the priests 
because they have no definite proof of their priestly lineage. 
Nevertheless, the obligation to separate teruma still remains; however, 
only a small portion of the produce is separated. 


Spirit of generosity — i12? PY. A term used frequently with regard to 
business transactions and dedications to the Temple (see: One who 
sells, sells generously, p. 334). The term has a specific meaning with 
regard to teruma, the agricultural levy given to the priests. Though the 
Torah did not establish a minimum amount of teruma to which the 
priest is entitled, the Sages set the following standards: An average gift 
would be one-fiftieth of one's crop; a miserly gift would be one- 
sixtieth; and a generous gift would be one-fortieth. 


Teruma of the tithe - מעשר‎ nnnn. The Levites are commanded to 
separate one-tenth of the tithe given to them and give it to the priests 
(Numbers 18:26-32). All the laws applying to teruma also apply to 
teruma of the tithe. Even today, teruma of the tithe must be separated 
from produce, though it is in a state of ritual impurity and cannot 
therefore be used. 


Produce that grew from teruma - inn T]. Seeds or fruits 
separated as teruma that were not eaten but planted, producing a new 
crop. By rabbinic decree, the legal status of this new crop is that of 
teruma (see next entry). 


Growths of growths - 077177) .בִּידוּלִי‎ The legal status of produce that 
grew from teruma is that of teruma by rabbinic decree. However, this 
ruling does not extend to include growths of growths, produce that 
grew from the seeds of produce that grew from teruma. 


Plant whose seed ceases - 1122 WYW 121. A plant whose seed ceases 
to exist as the plant grows from it; e.g., wheat. Certain authorities 
allow non-priests to use produce that grew from teruma in the case of 
these kinds of plants. 


Receives his portion at the granary - 

Tian .חולק על‎ A priest is entitled to go to a person's granary and there 
to receive the teruma to which he is entitled. Though a priest's slaves 
and wives were entitled to partake of teruma, they would generally not 
collect it at the granaries. 


Feeds teruma - i73 YNN. By Torah law, non-priests are usually 
not permitted to eat teruma. However, in certain cases, relations or 
dependents of priests may eat teruma, even though they themselves 
are not priests. In that sense, a male adult priest feeds teruma, i.e., 
confers the right to eat teruma, to his wife, sons, daughters, slaves, and 
animals. The widow of a priest, even if she herself is not the daughter 
of a priest, is permitted to eat teruma if she has children or 
grandchildren from her deceased husband. Indeed, the surviving 
descendants of a priest enable not only their mother but also slaves 
whom she inherited to continue to eat teruma. 


Daughter of a priest - כּהָן‎ na. With regard to the consumption of 
teruma, a priests daughter is allowed to eat teruma, and, similarly, 
certain sacrificial offerings, as long as she is not married. If she 
marries a non-priest, i.e., a Levite or an Israelite, it is prohibited for 
her to partake of these sacred foods. If she is widowed or divorced and 
has no living descendants by her Levite or Israelite husband, she 
resumes her previous status and is permitted to eat teruma but not 
sacrificial offerings. If she has living descendants from her husband, 
the prohibition against her partaking of all these foods remains in 
effect after her divorce or the death of her husband. 


Mixture of teruma — Yih’. A mixture of teruma with non-sacred or 
untithed produce. If the amount of teruma in the mixture was not 
nullified in relation to the rest of the mixture as required, one part 


teruma to a hundred parts of non-teruma, it is prohibited for non- 
priests to eat the mixture. At that point, it is sold to priests for their 
personal use. 


Burnt-oil - gy MW. Teruma oil that is ritually impure must be 
destroyed by burning. Nevertheless, the priests are allowed to derive 
benefit from the oil while it is burning, e.g., for light. This oil may not 
be burned on Shabbat or Festivals. 


To leave in abeyance - Nibp?7. A concept used in connection with 
teruma. If uncertainty arises concerning the ritual purity of teruma or if 
teruma contracts one of the forms of ritual impurity instituted by 
rabbinic decree, the teruma may not be eaten, as it may be ritually 
impure. Nor may it be burned as impure teruma, as it may be ritually 
pure, in which case it is prohibited to destroy it. Consequently, it is in 
abeyance until it is no longer fit for use, at which point one may 
dispose of it. 


Halla - nl. The Torah commands that a portion of dough be given to 
the priests (Numbers 15:20). This portion is called falla and is 
governed by all the rules pertaining to teruma, the priests' portion of 
the crop. The Torah does not specify a measure for halla. The Sages 
required a private person to give one twenty-fourth of his dough, and 
a commercial baker one forty-eighth. Halla must be taken from all 
dough made from any one of the five types of grain, provided that the 
quantity of flour is at least a tenth of an ephah in volume (see 
“Talmudic Weights and Measures," p. 479). If halla is not taken, the 
dough is considered untithed produce, and may not be eaten. Today, 
since all Jews are ritually impure, halla is governed by the same laws 
as ritually impure teruma and must be burned. Accordingly, the 
measures mentioned above no longer apply; only a small portion is 
separated from the dough and burned, and the rest of the dough may 
then be used. A blessing is recited on the separation of halla. Halla is 
considered one of the mitzvot practiced particularly by women, who 
are familiar with its observance. The laws governing this mitzva are 
discussed comprehensively in tractate Halla. 


First-shearing - 131 .ראשית‎ The obligation to give the priest the first 
portion of any fleece shorn from a flock of five sheep or more (see 
Deuteronomy 18:4). This donation must weigh at least five sela (see 
“Talmudic Weights and Measures," p. 479), and becomes the personal 
property of the priest. It is not sacred. 


TITHES 


Tithes - rüyn. Certain portions of agricultural produce designated 


by Torah law for special purposes. According to most opinions, only 
grain, wine, and olive oil are required by Torah law to be tithed. By 
rabbinic decree, however, any food that grows from the ground must 
be tithed. There are three primary types of tithes: First tithe; second 
tithe; and poor man’s tithe. These tithes are separated from foods after 
they ripen and are brought into the house. Ownerless food is exempt 
from tithing, and therefore no tithes are taken during the Sabbatical 
year when all food growing from the ground is deemed ownerless. 
Similarly, food eaten in the course of a casual meal, e.g., eaten 
straight from the tree, need not be tithed. Most of the laws of tithes 
are described in tractate Ma’asro (see: Animal tithe, p. 378). 


Season of the tithes — המעשרות‎ ny. The stage at which produce is 
ripe enough to eat. From that point forward, tithes must be separated 
from the produce. Fruit on trees that reached this stage of 
development may not be destroyed in the Sabbatical year. 


Etrog - Jinn. With regard to tithes; since the etrog tree produces fruit 
over a prolonged period, as opposed to a single season, it may at any 
one time have fruit at different stages of maturity. It also requires 
artificial irrigation. Due to these unique features, the halakhot of 
tithing the etrog correspond to those governing vegetables rather than 
those governing other fruit trees. 


First tithe - TUN? WYN. One-tenth of agricultural produce remaining 
after teruma was separated is distributed to the Levites. This produce 
is called first tithe. The owner may give first tithe to any Levite he 
chooses. A Levite who received first tithe in turn had to separate one- 
tenth of this tithe as teruma of the tithe and give it to a priest. The rest 
of the first tithe remained the Levite's property. It had no sanctity, and 
could be eaten by anyone. Produce from which first tithe has not been 
separated is in the category of untithed produce, and may not be 
eaten. Since not everyone was conscientious about separating first 
tithe, the Sages ordained that this tithe had to be separated from 
doubtfully tithed produce. However, it was not given to a Levite in 
that case. 


Second tithe - J) .מעשר‎ A tithe separated after the teruma was given 
to the priests and the first tithe was given to the Levites. Second tithe 
was given during the first, second, fourth, and fifth years of the 
Sabbatical cycle. After second tithe was separated, it was brought to 
Jerusalem and eaten there by its owner. If the journey to Jerusalem 
was too long, so that it would be difficult to carry all the second tithe 
produce there, or if the produce became ritually impure, it could be 
redeemed for an equivalent sum of money. If the owner redeems his 
own produce, he must add one-fifth to its value. This redemption of 
the second tithe was brought to Jerusalem, where it was spent on 
food. Second tithe could be redeemed only with minted coins bearing 
an imprint; unstamped coins and promissory notes could not be used. 
Today, second tithe is still redeemed, but only for a nominal sum, 
since in the absence of the Temple it is no longer brought to 
Jerusalem. The laws of second tithe are discussed in tractate Ma’aser 
Sheni. 


Desanctification - 717°. The term refers to the transfer of sanctity 
from consecrated articles to money or other objects, so that the 
previously consecrated object loses its sanctity. For example, second 
tithe and the produce of fruit trees and vines in the fourth year after 
their planting (see: Fourth-year produce, p. 252) are endowed with a 
certain degree of sanctity and must be eaten within Jerusalem. 
However, if it is impossible to bring that produce to Jerusalem, it may 
be exchanged for money, and its sanctity is transferred to those coins 
(see Deuteronomy 14:24-25). 


Redemption of the second tithe - 
JW WYN .פֹדיוֹן‎ The Torah says (Deuteronomy 14:25) that if it is 
difficult to bring the second tithe itself to Jerusalem, one may redeem 


it with money, minted coins only, not paper money, bullion, or any 
other commodity, and then the produce itself is no longer consecrated. 
The money, however, assumes the sanctity of the second tithe, and it 
must be taken to Jerusalem, where it is used to buy food and drink. 
The money then loses its sanctity, and the purchased food becomes 
consecrated as though it itself was second tithe produce, and it must 
be eaten in Jerusalem. When the owner is the one who redeems the 
tithed produce, he adds one-fifth to its price. 


One-fifth - Win. An additional fifth of the value of an article added 
to its price as a penalty or fine, or in order to underscore its 
significance. When a person redeems his own second tithe (Leviticus 
27:31), he adds an extra fifth to its value. The same law applies to the 
redemption of fourth-year produce. 


Unminted metal, a coin without an official imprint - .אַסִימו[‎ Even 
though the value of the metal in the coin may be commonly 
recognized, it cannot be used as money for certain purposes, e.g., 
redemption of the second tithe. 


Purchased with second-tithe money - ]לח‎ 

When a person redeems the second tithe instead of‏ .023 מְעַשָר 
bringing it to Jerusalem, the money must be taken to Jerusalem,‏ 
where it may be used to buy only food and drink, and not land or‏ 
other items. There is a dispute among the Sages as to what precisely‏ 
may be bought. Food and drink bought with this redemption money‏ 
may be eaten only within the Jerusalem city limits, and may not be‏ 
taken out of Jerusalem.‏ 


Poor man’s tithe — "y "yn. A special tithe separated from 
agricultural produce and distributed to the poor. During the third and 
sixth years of the Sabbatical cycle, after the priests’ share of the 
produce (see: Teruma, the great teruma, p. 247) and the first tithe are 
separated, one-tenth of the remaining produce is distributed to the 
poor. This tithe is called the poor man's tithe. During the other years 
of the Sabbatical cycle, the second tithe is set aside instead of the poor 
man's tithe. Poor man's tithe is not sacred, but until it has been set 
aside the produce is untithed produce, and may not be eaten. Poor 
man's tithe is separated from doubtfully tithed produce but it is not 
given to the poor, since the principle: The burden of proof is 
incumbent upon the claimant, applies here. Therefore, a poor person 
who laid claim to poor man's tithe must prove that this tithe was not 
already separated from this produce (see: Tithes). 


Removal of tithes - .ביר מעשרות‎ The obligation once in three years 


to complete giving all tithes (see: Teruma, the great teruma, p. 247; 
Tithes) by the day before Passover in the fourth and seventh years of 
the seven-year agricultural cycle (see: Seventh, sabbatical year). In 
Temple times, on the afternoon of the seventh day of Passover during 
those years, one recited a series of verses of thanksgiving and praise 
(see next entry; Deuteronomy 26:12-15). 


Declaration of tithes - מעשר‎ 71771. The declaration on the last day of 
Passover in the fourth and seventh years of the Sabbatical cycle, 
stating that one’s tithes had been properly separated and given to its 
recipients (see previous entry). The text of this declaration is found in 
Deuteronomy 26:13-15. During the Second Temple period, Yohanan 
the High Priest discontinued this declaration due to the concern that 
the agricultural laws were not being properly observed and the 
declaration would therefore be false. 


PROHIBITED COMBINATIONS 


Prohibited mixture of diverse kinds - בְּלְאִים‎ The general term 
referring to all types of prohibited mixtures: Mixture of wool and 
linen; crossbreeding of livestock; plowing with an ox and a donkey; 
food crops in a vineyard; and a mixture of seeds. In a more restricted 
sense this term refers to the crossbreeding of a goat and a sheep. 
Though crossbreeding is prohibited, the offspring is governed by all 
the rules applying to a kosher domestic animal with one exception: It 
may not be sacrificed as an offering in the Temple. 


Mixture of wool and linen - 07733 כִּלְאִי‎ 

UUW. (See Leviticus 19:19; Deuteronomy 22:11.) It is prohibited to 
wear a garment in which these two materials were spun, woven, or 
sewn together. Certain other combinations are prohibited by rabbinic 
decree. By Torah law it is prohibited to wear a mixture of wool and 
linen. However, one may create, sell, or benefit from these garments. 
The Sages also prohibited lying on mattresses 

containing a mixture of wool and linen (see: Sash, p. 36). 


Prohibited crossbreeding of livestock - 

mana "N?3. The Torah prohibits crossbreeding different species of 
animals (Leviticus 19:19). This transgression is punishable by lashes. 
However, it is permitted to make use of the offspring of crossbreeding, 
e.g., a mule, which is the offspring of an ass and a horse. The laws 
governing this prohibition are discussed in tractate Kilayim (see next 
entry). 


Plowing with an ox and a donkey - רישה‎ 
717721 .בְּשור‎ It is prohibited to work a team of animals consisting of 


different species (Deuteronomy 22:10). Violation of this prohibition is 
punishable by lashes (see: Prohibited crossbreeding of livestock). 


Food crops in a vineyard - 0737 .כּלְאִי‎ It is prohibited to plant or 
maintain other crops in a vineyard (Deuteronomy 22:9). In contrast to 
the prohibition of a mixture of seeds, it is prohibited to derive any 
benefit from the crop grown in a vineyard, and it renders the entire 
vineyard forbidden. All the produce must be burned. This prohibition 
is discussed in tractate Kilayim. 


Prohibited mixture of seeds - Dy] N79, It is prohibited to plant 
different species of crops in one area of the same field or graft 
different species of trees onto one another (Leviticus 19:19). This 
prohibition is discussed in tractate Kilayim (see previous entry). 


Form of a doorway - 105m mms. A structure, often symbolic, that 
closes off an opening by means of two doorposts and a lintel above 
them. Where the doorframe is placed, the opening is considered 
sealed, as though the opening was a wall with an open door in it. This 
has halakhic implications in several areas. Among them: Laws of 
partitions as applied to diverse kinds. 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit that grows during the first three years after a tree was 
planted [orla] - n7. It is prohibited to eat this fruit or to derive 
benefit from it (see Leviticus 19:23). This prohibition applies only to 
the fruit but not to the other parts of the tree, nor does it apply to 
trees planted not for fruit but rather as a fence for property or as a 
wind buffer (see next entry). 


Fourth-year produce - רְבָעִי‎ YU]. Fruit of a tree during the fourth year 
after the tree was planted. Fruit growing on a tree during the first 
three years after it was planted is called orla and one may neither eat 
nor derive any other benefit from it. The legal status of fruit that 
grows during the following year is like that of second tithe produce. It 
must be brought to Jerusalem and eaten there. If it cannot be brought 
to Jerusalem, it is redeemed and the redemption money is brought to 
Jerusalem, where it is spent on food and drink. As long as the Temple 
was standing, the Sages ordained that anyone who lived a single day’s 
journey from Jerusalem was not allowed to redeem fourth-year 
grapes, but was obligated to bring them to Jerusalem in order to 
adorn its streets with fruit (Beitza 5a). Today, fourth-year produce is 
still redeemed, albeit for a nominal sum, rather than for its real value, 
since the redemption money is not brought to Jerusalem and spent 
there. 


Fourth-year grapes - "y2? 073. A law applying to grapes of a vine in 
the fourth year after its planting. It is permitted to eat the grapes, but 
only in the manner analogous to the second tithe. They must be 
brought to Jerusalem and eaten in a state of ritual purity, or they must 
be redeemed and the money used to buy other food in Jerusalem. 
There is a dispute in the Talmud whether a similar law (see: Fourth- 
year produce) applies to fruits other than grapes. 


THE NEW CROP 


New Crop - Win. This term refers to new grain that ripened before 
Passover. The Torah prohibits harvesting and eating this produce until 
after the sacrifice of the omer offering (see next entry) on the 16th of 
Nisan (Leviticus 23:14). 


Omer - Wy. A measure of grain, one-tenth of an ephah (see: 
“Talmudic Weights and Measures,” p. 479). This term is used to refer 
to the measure of barley offered in the Temple on the 16th of Nisan, 
the day following the first day of Passover. Once the omer was offered, 
grain from the new crop could be eaten. There is a mitzva by Torah 
law to count the days from the 16th of Nisan until the 

Festival of Shavuot (see: Counting of the omer, p. 277). 


The day of waving the omer - הֶנָף‎ Di’. The 16th of Nisan, the day 
that the omer, the first offering of barley, was brought to the Temple. 
Only after this offering was sacrificed was it permitted to eat the new 
crop, i.e., the new produce recently harvested. After the destruction of 
the Second Temple, the prohibition was extended to the entire day on 
the 16th of Nisan. Consequently, it is prohibited to eat that produce 
until the 17th of Nisan. 


SABBATICAL AND JUBILEE YEARS 


Seventh, Sabbatical year - iU"DU .שָבִיעִית,‎ The last year of the 
Sabbatical cycle. The first cycle began after the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua. It is also known as shemitta, lit., abandonment, release. The 
laws of the Sabbatical year are based on Torah law (Leviticus 25:1-7; 
Deuteronomy 15:1-2), but most authorities maintain that the 
conditions for the applicability of the mitzva by Torah law to observe 
the Sabbatical year have lapsed, and its present-day observance is 
based on rabbinic decree. The particular regulations that apply to this 
year fall into two main categories. First, all agricultural land must lie 
fallow. It is prohibited to work the land, except for that which is 
necessary to keep existing crops alive. All produce that grows is 
ownerless and must be left unguarded in the fields so that any 


creature, including wild animals and birds, can have ready access to 
it. As long as produce remains in the fields, it may be eaten, though it 
may not be bought and sold in the typical manner or used for 
purposes other than food. After the last remnants of a crop are 
removed from the field, that crop may no longer be eaten, unless a 
removal ceremony is performed. It is prohibited to eat produce that 
grew from seeds during the Sabbatical year, even if it grew 
spontaneously (see: Plants that grew without being purposely planted) 
by rabbinic decree, and according to some authorities, by Torah law. 
The second category is cancellation of cash debts. All outstanding 
debts owed by Jews to each other are canceled on the last day of the 
seventh year. This does not apply to debts whose payment date is after 
the end of the Sabbatical year, nor does it apply when collection 
proceedings have already been initiated in court (see next entry). 


Prosbol - 7120173. A rabbinic ordinance allowing loans to be collected 
after the Sabbatical year. The Torah requires all loans to be canceled 
at the end of the seventh year of the seven-year cycle (see 
Deuteronomy 15:1-2). If, however, the loan document was given to 
the court for collection, the loan is not canceled. When Hillel the Elder 
saw that many people were refusing to lend money in the years 
preceding the seventh year because they were afraid that they would 
not get their money back, he instituted a process whereby the lender 
authorizes the court to collect all his debts. In that way no debts are 
canceled by the Sabbatical year. Hillel’s innovation lay in publicizing 
this arrangement, which existed before his day, by means of the 
prosbol, a document formalizing the transfer of authority to the court. 
Even today, a prosbol is drafted to facilitate collection of loans after 
the Sabbatical year. 


Plants that grew without being purposely planted - .סְפִיחִים‎ Plants 
that grew during the Sabbatical year as an aftergrowth of plants of the 
previous year. By Torah law, this produce may be eaten during the 
Sabbatical year by those who find it in the fields. Nevertheless, the 
Sages in most cases prohibited eating it, lest people plant crops in the 
Sabbatical year and sell the produce under the pretense that they grew 
without being purposely planted. 


Jubilee year - bY. The fiftieth year, following seven Sabbatical 
cycles of seven years, has a unique status. All the agricultural laws in 
effect during the Sabbatical year are observed during the Jubilee year. 
In addition, all Jewish slaves, including those who agreed to continue 
in servitude beyond their initial obligation, are freed, and fields that 
have been sold are returned to their original owners (see Leviticus, ch. 
25). The liberation of the slaves and the restoration of the fields take 


place after Yom Kippur. On Yom Kippur of that year, special prayers 
are recited and the shofar is sounded in a manner similar to that 
practiced on Rosh HaShana. The Jubilee year is observed only when 
the majority of the Jewish people are living in Eretz Yisrael. 
Therefore, its observance was discontinued during the First Temple 
period and was never renewed. 


Ancestral field - nyny Tt. A field that one inherits from his 
ancestors within his family holdings in Eretz Yisrael. When the Jewish 
people entered and conquered Eretz Yisrael it was divided among the 
tribes and among patrilineal families within the tribes. Ancestral land 
cannot be sold permanently, but only until the Jubilee year, at a price 
that takes into consideration the number of years remaining from the 
date of sale until the Jubilee. If the seller of the field obtains money in 
the interim, he may buy back his field after two years have passed. If 
one consecrates an ancestral field, he may redeem it at a set price that 
takes into account the number of years remaining until the Jubilee. If 
one did not redeem his field, and the Temple treasurers sold it to 
another, it does not revert to its owner during the Jubilee Year, but to 
the priests who are on duty when the Jubilee Year begins (Leviticus 
27:16-21). 


Acquired field - 13/2 TW. In contrast to an ancestral field, this is a 
field that is not one's ancestral heritage, but was acquired from 
another. The field returns to its original owner during the Jubilee 
year. If it is consecrated, it also reverts to its original owner during the 
Jubilee year (see Leviticus 27:22-24). 


Houses of walled cities - nmn "y "na. Houses constructed within a 
walled city in Eretz Yisrael. The principle that property returns to its 
original owner during the Jubilee year does not apply to these houses. 
Furthermore, an owner is given only one year to redeem that house if 
he sells it. Otherwise it becomes the permanent possession of the 
purchaser (Leviticus 25:29-30). 


GIFTS TO THE POOR 


Gifts to the poor - DJy mann. Apart from the general obligation to 
give charity to the poor, the Torah stipulates that certain portions of 
the crop be donated to the poor; some of these have fixed quantities, 
while others do not. These are: Poor man's tithe; gleanings; forgotten 
sheaves; corner produce; single grapes that fell during the harvest; and 
small, incompletely formed clusters of grapes. 


Gleanings - 0j?7. One of the obligatory agricultural gifts to the poor. 
The Torah prohibits the owner of a field from gathering individual 


stalks that fell during the harvest (Leviticus 19:9). Fewer than three 
stalks that fall in one place are deemed gleanings and considered the 
property of the poor. It is prohibited for the owner of the field to take 
them for his own use. 


Forgotten sheaves - .שַכְחָה‎ One of the agricultural gifts to the poor. 
A farmer who forgot a sheaf in the field while harvesting his grain 
may not return to collect it. It must be instead left for the poor 
(Deuteronomy 24:19). See Gleanings; next entry. 


Corner produce [pe’a] - 1X3. This term is used, inter alia, for: One of 
the gifts to the poor. This is the portion of the agricultural produce 
that a farmer is commanded by the Torah to leave standing in the 
corner of the field to be harvested and taken by the poor (see Leviticus 
19:9). The Torah did not specify the minimum number of stalks to be 
left, but the Sages stipulated that it must be at least one-sixtieth of the 
crop. The corner produce is designated only from crops that ripened 
all at one time and are harvested all at one time. The poor are allowed 
to reap the corner produce left in the fields at their own initiative. 
However, the owner of an orchard must see to it that each poor 
person receives a fixed share of the corner produce from places that 
are difficult to reach. The poor come to collect the grain from the 
corner three times a day. The laws of corner produce are discussed in 
detail in tractate Pe’a. 


Single grapes - 072. It is prohibited for the owner of a vineyard to 
collect individual fallen grapes during the harvest. Those grapes must 
be left for the poor (see: Gifts to the poor; Corner produce; next 
entry). 


Small, incompletely formed clusters of grapes — n1771Y. Clusters of 
grapes lacking a central stalk, or ones in which the grapes do not hang 
down one upon the other. The Torah prohibits gathering those 
incompletely formed clusters of grapes (Leviticus 19:10; see: 
Deuteronomy 24:21). They must be left for the poor (see: Gifts to the 
poor). The Sages differed as to whether this law applies if one's entire 
vineyard grew in this manner. 


Large food receptacle - "imn. In halakha, this term refers to a 
receptacle for donations of food for the poor. Only those poor who 
were in desperate need were allowed to take from this receptacle. 
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Passover 276 
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SHABBAT 


Shabbat - nau. The seventh day of the week is a day of sanctity, rest, 
and the prohibition of labor. Both positive mitzvot and prohibitions 
are in effect on Shabbat. Some of these mitzvot are written in the 
Torah, whereas others were instituted by the Sages. In addition to the 
positive mitzva to rest on Shabbat, the Torah also commands us to 
sanctify the day. However, unlike the Festivals and other holy days, 
the sanctity of Shabbat in no way depends on proclamation by a court 
or by a private individual. One is commanded to sanctify Shabbat day 
by reciting verses and benedictions that recall its sanctity. In addition 
to mentioning Shabbat in prayer (see: Sanctity of the day, p. 240) one 
also recites a blessing (see: Sanctification of the day [kiddush], p. 268) 
over wine or bread on Shabbat evening, and an additional benediction 
the following day, the great kiddush. According to the Sages based on 
verses in the Prophets, one is commanded to honor Shabbat day by 
wearing fine garments and to make the day a pleasant one by eating 
three festive meals and by enjoying the other physical pleasures 
permitted on that day. To honor Shabbat and to add to its pleasure, 
the Sages instituted the kindling of Shabbat lights and, to honor it 
further, the ritual of havdala at the conclusion of Shabbat. The Torah 
prohibits performance of actions characterized as labor for the 
purposes of Shabbat and it is also prohibited to make an animal work 
on Shabbat. It is prohibited to travel a long distance out of the place 
where one is staying on Shabbat (see: Shabbat limit, p. 267). In the 
opinion of most authorities, this is at least partly a Torah prohibition. 
The Sages added other prohibitions to prevent people from performing 
prohibited labor on Shabbat, and most of these fall into the category 
of decrees issued to enhance the character of Shabbat as a day of rest 
[shevut]. The Sages prohibited partial labor as well as certain acts that 
could lead to the performance of prohibited labor. They also 
prohibited commerce, which is also based on the Prophets; efforts 

to improve one’s health, although not treatment of real illness; the 
playing of musical instruments; and other actions on Shabbat. They 
extended the prohibition against the removal of objects from one 
domain to another on Shabbat (see: Shabbat domains, p. 263) by 
introducing an additional domain, the karmelit, and by prohibiting 
transfer of an object from one person’s private domain to that of 
another. That may be permitted though, by establishment of a joining 
of courtyards and a merging of alleyways. They also prohibited 
moving objects not needed for Shabbat (see: Set-aside, p. 262). The 
Sages and the Prophets prohibited discussion on Shabbat of matters 
that involve planning for weekdays, and they also prohibited asking a 
gentile to perform labor for a Jew on Shabbat. These and other 


matters are included in the category of weekday activities, prohibited 
on Shabbat. During the Temple period, an additional offering was 
sacrificed on Shabbat. After the destruction of the Temple, the Sages 
instituted in place of the offering an additional Shabbat prayer. 
Similarly, there is an ancient ordinance attributed to Moses to read the 
Torah publicly every Shabbat (see: Torah reading, p. 242). 


Torah Prohibitions 


Primary categories - MIX. Primary halakhic categories from which 
the Sages derived subcategories. For example: Primary categories of 
labor prohibited on Shabbat; Primary categories of damage. 


Subcategories - "TAN .תולְדות,‎ A secondary category derived from a 
primary category. It is not a primary source but is derived from that 
source, either as a legal inference or as a factual derivative. In ritual 
matters, subcategories are prohibitions not explicitly mentioned in the 
Torah, for example: prohibitions derived from the primary categories 
of labor prohibited on Shabbat; prohibitions derived from the primary 
prohibition against taking oaths; and the subsidiary categories derived 
from the primary categories of damage. In certain cases the rules 
governing these subcategories are the same as those governing the 
primary categories and the only difference between a primary and 
subcategory is in the way they are listed. In other cases, the derived 
prohibitions are less severe than the principal ones. 


Primary categories of labor - MDN?) nin. The thirty-nine primary 
categories of labor prohibited on Shabbat. One who unwittingly 
performs one of these labors, or one of the subcategories derived from 
them, on Shabbat, is liable to bring a sin-offering (see: Planned, 
thoughtful, creative labor, p. 267). 


Tent - bx. In halakhic contexts, a reference to any structure with a 
roof, whether natural or man-made. In connection with the laws of 
Shabbat, the construction of a tent is a sub-category of building, one 
of the primary categories of prohibited labor. 


Dismantling - iro. With regard to the laws of Shabbat, it refers to 
the destruction of a building. Destruction of a structure or building is 
not considered a creative act and is therefore, in principle, not 
prohibited on Shabbat. However, destruction of a building in order to 
construct another in its place is considered a creative act and is 
therefore prohibited on Shabbat (see: Planned, thoughtful, creative 
labor, p. 267). 


Letters - .אותיות‎ In the context of the thirty-nine primary categories of 


labor prohibited on Shabbat, one who writes or erases a minimum of 
two letters in any language is liable for performing the labor of 
writing or erasing. 


Whitening - 1127. In the sense of bleaching or laundering, one of the 
thirty-nine primary categories of labor prohibited on Shabbat. 


Food of ben Drosai - דְרוסָאי‎ ]3 PND. Food that was partially cooked 
before Shabbat may be left on the fire on Shabbat, provided that it 
was at least somewhat edible before Shabbat. This mininally edible 
food is called the food of ben Drosai. Ben Drosai was a robber who 
lived during the talmudic period and did not have time to cook his 
food properly since he was always on the run. Food that was cooked 
half, and according to some opinions, one-third, as much as it would 
normally be cooked, is considered the food of Ben Drosai. 


Striking with a hammer - בַּפּטִיש‎ i132. Putting the finishing touches 
on a vessel. This is one of the thirty-nine primary categories of labor 
prohibited on Shabbat (see next entry). The Talmud offers no clear 
definition of this type of labor, nor does it offer a precise description 
of the extent of the changes that must be made in order for an act to 
be considered striking with a hammer. Each action must be judged 
individually to determine its final stage. 


Completion of labor - 12X79 "i With regard to the laws of 
Shabbat, see: Striking with a hammer. 


One who drives a laden animal - "29m. It is prohibited to drive a 
donkey or any other animal carrying a burden on Shabbat. One who 
does so violates the positive mitzva: ^That your ox and your ass may 
rest" (Exodus 23:12). However, he is not liable to bring a sin-offering, 
as is the case with one who performs a prohibited labor on Shabbat. 


Rabbinic Prohibitions 


Rabbinic decree to enhance the character of Shabbat as a day of 
rest [shevut] — DA. All the decrees issued by the Sages to prevent 
the violation of Torah prohibitions on Shabbat and the Festivals or to 
enhance the sanctity of the day fall within this category. One example 
is the prohibition against doing business. Many of the restrictions in 
this category are very ancient; indeed, some are mentioned in the 
Bible. As a rule, these restrictions were not in effect in the Temple. 
This was because they would interfere with the Temple service, and 
because the priests in the Temple were very scrupulous, and would 
not come to perform prohibited labor on Shabbat even without these 
decrees. 


Set-aside [muktze] - .מוּקְצָה‎ An item that may not be lifted and 
handled on Shabbat and 

Festivals, because its typical use involves an activity that is not 
permitted on these days. Among the different types included in this 
category are: muktze due to itself, raw materials that were not 
prepared for use before 

Shabbat, e.g., dirt and stones; A utensil whose function is prohibited, 
i.e., an item, such as a pen, that is ordinarily used for labor prohibited 
on Shabbat; muktze due to repulsiveness, i.e., an item that is dirty and 
repulsive and therefore not handled; muktze due to monetary loss, i.e., 
a valuable object or an item that is intended for sale, and therefore 
not intended for everyday use; muktze by specific action, i.e., an item 
that one designated not to be used on Shabbat, such as wet clothing 
that was washed before Shabbat that one did not expect to be dry 
enough to be worn on Shabbat. According to some tanna'im and 
amora'im, objects included in some of these categories may be handled 
on Shabbat and Festivals (see next entry). 


Base for a prohibited item - 327? 503 

Certain categories of objects may not be moved on Shabbat and‏ .הָאָסוּר 
Festivals (see previous entry). If an object of that kind is placed upon‏ 
another object prior to the onset of Shabbat or the Festival, the object‏ 
serving as the base also becomes muktze and may not be moved on‏ 
that day even after the original muktze item that was upon it was‏ 
removed.‏ 


Came into being - 771). With regard to the laws of Shabbat and 
Festivals: an object that came into being or assumed its present form 
on Shabbat or a Festival, e.g., an egg that was laid, or a utensil that 
was broken, on Shabbat or a Festival. This is one of the categories of 
muktze objects that may not be moved on Shabbat or Festivals. 


Change - 71)’. With regard to Shabbat, change means performing an 
action in an unusual and awkward manner. Frequently, one who 
performs a prohibited labor on Shabbat in an unusual fashion is not 
liable for punishment, and in certain cases it is even permitted to 
perform an action in a different manner to avoid violating a Torah 
prohibition (see next entry). 


In an unusual manner - יד‎ 10X79. One is not liable to receive 
punishment for violating Shabbat laws if he performed a prohibited 
labor in an unusual manner. For example, if instead of lifting an object 
directly, he does so with the back of his hand; or if instead of writing 
in the standard manner, he does so in an unusual or awkward manner. 
In exigent circumstances, the Sages sometimes even permitted one to 


perform a prohibited labor in this manner (see previous entry). 


Indirect extinguishing of a fire - 712’) 073. One is forbidden to 
extinguish a fire on Shabbat. If, however, there is danger that it will 
spread, only in that instance, may one perform an action which will 
indirectly cause the fire to be extinguished, e.g., placing utensils filled 
with water in the path of the fire. 


Object that makes a noise - קול‎ nw. With regard to the laws of 
Shabbat: by rabbinic decree, it is prohibited to produce musical 
sounds with any musical instrument on Shabbat. According to some 
authorities, it is prohibited to produce non-musical sounds as well. 


Use of animals - 0° .שימוּש בְּבְעָלִי‎ Animals may not be used on 
Shabbat for any kind of work. Among the reasons for this prohibition 
are the mitzva to let animals rest on Shabbat (see Exodus 20:9). The 
concern is that if one used animals on Shabbat, he might come to 
perform prohibited labors. 


Inactivity of utensils - 0°72 nn?3U. In the opinion of Beit Shammai, 
not only a person and his animals, but also all property belonging to 
him, must rest on Shabbat. According to this opinion, even devices 
that function automatically may not operate on Shabbat. The halakha 
is in accordance with the opposing opinion, that of Beit Hillel, which 
generally permits labor performed by inanimate objects on Shabbat. 


Transfer from Domain to Domain 


Shabbat domains - הַשַבָּת‎ nU. The four domains with regard to 
carrying out on Shabbat. A private domain is an area larger than four 
by four handbreadths (see: Handbreadth, p. 466), demarcated from 
the surrounding area by a fence at least ten handbreadths high. One is 
permitted to carry within the private domain, which is considered to 
extend upwards to the sky. The public domain is a place at least 
sixteen cubits wide, through which many people (some authorities say 
600,000) pass daily. The public domain is considered to extend ten 
handbreadths upwards. On Shabbat, it is prohibited to carry objects 
four cubits in the public domain. One is also prohibited to transfer 
objects to or from the public domain. The third type of domain is the 
exempt domain, which is an area less than four by four handbreadths 
that is demarcated from the surrounding area. The Sages added a 
fourth, intermediate domain, called a karmelit. The authorities issued 
decrees not only with regard to the creation of a karmelit, but also 
with regard to carrying within the private domain (see: Joining of 
courtyards). 


Public domain - 072777 niw 7. With regard to Shabbat, see previous 
entry. 


Intermediate domain [karmelit] - בִּרְמְלִית‎ An intermediate domain 
between a private domain and a public domain established by the 
Sages (see: Shabbat domains). The Sages extended the prohibition 
against carrying on Shabbat from a private domain to a public domain 
or carrying within the public domain to include certain areas which 
resemble a public domain. Any open area larger than four square 
handbreadths that is not a public thoroughfare is in the category of a 
karmelit. That includes fields, seas, rivers, alleyways, and lanes. On 
Shabbat it is prohibited to carry an article four cubits within a karmelit 
or to transfer an article from a private or a public domain to a karmelit 
or vice versa. 


Exempt domain - 1102 0177. A concept in the laws of carrying out on 
Shabbat (see: Carrying out, p. 266; Shabbat domains). An exempt 
domain has an area of less than four handbreadths by four 
handbreadths demarcated from the surrounding area by a wall or a 
height differential of at least three handbreadths. The air space above 
ten handbreadths in a public domain or an intermediate domain is 
also considered an exempt domain. One may carry objects to or from 
an exempt domain from or to any of the other Shabbat domains; but 
one may not transfer objects through it from one of those domains to 
another. 


Joining of courtyards - nosy .עירוּב‎ The Sages established 
restrictions against carrying between private domains belonging to 
different people on Shabbat, even though by Torah law it is permitted 
to carry between private domains. Together with these restrictions, 
however, the Sages also instituted halakhic devices that render it 
permitted to carry in these areas on Shabbat. The Sages prohibited 
carrying on Shabbat in property that is owned or rented by more than 
one individual. Consequently, if two or more houses share a common 
courtyard, none of its inhabitants is, in principle, allowed to carry 
between the houses. However, the Sages also instituted that if the 
inhabitants of all these homes place food in one place before Shabbat, 
they are considered as one extended household and may carry within 
the courtyard. This placing of food in one shared place is called 
joining of courtyards. A blessing:...Concerning the mitzva of joining, 
is recited when placing the joining of courtyards. There are many 
specific laws governing the definition of a courtyard and the kind of 
enclosure necessary. They are described in detail in tractate Eiruvin. It 
is possible to include within joined courtyards not only a particular 
courtyard, but entire towns and villages, by constructing various types 


of halakhically recognized walls and partitions, and thereby permit 
carrying on Shabbat within the entire town. 


Renunciation of authority over one’s property - MW 71072. A 
concept applying to the establishment of a joint courtyard (see: 
Joining of courtyards). If the resident of one of the houses opening 
into a common courtyard does not participate in the joining of 
courtyards, none of the other residents of the courtyard may carry 
from their houses into the courtyard or vice versa on Shabbat. 
However, if the resident who did not participate in the joining 
renounces his rights to his property in favor of his neighbors (for that 
Shabbat), he is thereby considered a guest and not the owner of the 
property. The joining is then valid, and the other residents of the 
courtyard are permitted to carry from their houses into the courtyard 
and vice versa. 


Alleyway - .מבוי‎ A narrow lane not frequented by the general public. 
Two types of alleyways are discussed in the Talmud: an open 
alleyway, i.e., an alleyway or narrow lane that is enclosed by two 
walls and opens into a public domain at both ends; a closed alleyway, 
i.e., an alleyway or narrow lane that is enclosed by three walls and 
opens into a public domain on the fourth side only. In the time of the 
Talmud, the courtyards surrounding people’s houses opened into an 
alleyway. Carrying inside an alleyway is permitted on Shabbat only if 
two conditions are fulfilled: all the residents of the alleyway 
contribute a certain quantity of food and place the contributions 
together in a specially designated place (see next entry); certain 
minimum physical alterations are made in the alleyway. Specifically, a 
closed alleyway must have at least a side pole erected next to one side 
of the entrance to the public domain, or a crossbeam placed across the 
top of this entrance. An open alleyway must have at least the form of 
a doorway; i.e., two parallel, upright posts with a beam or string or 
wire stretched across them, erected at one of the entrances to the 
public domain, and a side pole or crossbeam (see below) erected at 
the other entrance. 


Merging of alleyways - מבואות‎ "51n"U. A means of allowing people to 
carry in an alleyway on Shabbat (see: Joining of courtyards). The 
Sages ordained that if several courtyards open into a common 
alleyway, it is prohibited for the inhabitants of the houses in the 
courtyards to carry within the alleyway. 

However, there are halakhic methods instituted to permit them to do 
so. For instance, the inhabitants of each house place food in one place 
for the duration of Shabbat. This symbolic act converts the courtyards 
that open into the alleyway into one extended household. In addition, 
a side pole is placed at the entrance to the alleyway or a crossbeam is 
placed over it to mark the entrance to the alleyway and to remind 
people that it is prohibited to carry outside the alleyway (see previous 
entry). 


Side pole - ’n7. A narrow pole at least ten handbreadths high that 
serves as a symbolic partition. This concept is applied with regard to 
carrying on Shabbat. Affixing a side pole at the entrance to an 
alleyway with walls on three sides which ends in a dead end renders it 
permitted to carry within the alleyway (see previous entries). 


Crossbeam - ip. An alleyway ending in a cul-de-sac may be 
enclosed, for the purpose of permitting to carry on Shabbat, by 
placing a crossbeam over its entrance. This beam must be at least one 
handbreadth wide and must be placed no lower than ten 
handbreadths and no higher than twenty cubits off the ground. This 
beam serves as a conspicuous indicator that carrying beyond it is not 
permitted. 


Form of a doorway - 1057 mx. A structure, often symbolic, that 
seals an opening by means of two doorposts with a lintel above them. 
Where the form of a doorway is placed, the opening is considered 
sealed, as though the opening were a wall with an open door. This has 
halakhic implications in several areas. Among them: laws of partitions 
as applied to Shabbat domains (see: Joining of courtyards). 


Portico - Took. From the Greek exedra, this is a structure 
resembling an open porch adjacent to a building. A portico has a roof, 
but lacks four walls. Specific regulations apply to it with regard to the 
laws of carrying on Shabbat (see: Carrying out), affixing a mezuza, and 
constructing a sukka. 


Gatehouse - שער‎ 1?3. A small structure placed at the entrance gate to 
a courtyard, or at the entrance to a house. Often a guard was 
positioned there. There are specific laws governing a gatehouse with 
regard to mezuza, the boundaries within which one may carry on 
Shabbat (see: Joining of courtyards), and other matters. 


Symbolic barriers - בִּירָאות‎ ^92. Symbolic barriers erected to allow 
Festival pilgrims to use wells in the public thoroughfare on Shabbat. 
The well itself is considered a private domain (see: Shabbat domains, 
p. 263). In contrast, the public thoroughfare is a public domain, and 
transferring an object from one to the other is prohibited on Shabbat. 
To allow pilgrims to use that well, a symbolic fence was constructed 
around it, so that the area surrounding the well would be considered a 
private domain. Pillars were erected at the four corners of a rectangle, 
with dividers around them. The dividers were positioned only at the 
corners and did not enclose the entire area. This would not be 
considered an enclosure for other purposes, but in this specific 
instance special leniency was exhibited. 


The breached segment equals the standing segment - 772172 713. 
A problem that exists in the laws governing enclosures. Sometimes an 
area that is nominally enclosed is in fact partially open, because there 
are gaps in the fence enclosing it. If more than half of the fence is 
standing, the area is considered totally enclosed. Conversely, if less 


than half of the fence enclosing the area is standing, the area is 
considered open. If, however, the breached and standing segments of 
the fence are equal, the Sages debated with regard to the ruling in that 
case (see Eiruvin 15b). 


Enclosure - qgqp. With regard to the laws prohibiting transfer of 
articles from one domain to another on Shabbat (see: Carrying out), 
enclosure refers to an enclosed storage space behind a house. This 
enclosure is considered a 

private domain. Nevertheless, if the enclosure 

was not enclosed for the purpose of residence, 

and if it is larger than the area sufficient to 

grow two se'a of wheat (see "Talmudic Weights 

and Measures," p. 479), it is considered an inter- 

mediate domain (see: Intermediate domain [karmelit], p. 263) even 
though there are walls. 


Carrying out - .הוצאָה‎ One of the thirty-nine primary categories of 
labor prohibited on Shabbat. Carrying out is defined as the transfer of 
an article of significant size from a private domain to the public 
domain. More specifically it involves lifting an object at rest in a 
private domain, and placing it in the public domain (see: Lifting and 
placing). Similarly, transferring an article from the public domain into 
a private domain and carrying an object four cubits in the public 
domain are included in the category of carrying out (see: Shabbat 
domains, p. 263). In contrast to other categories of work, carrying out 
does not involve the creation of a new entity. Therefore it is 
characterized as an inferior labor relative to the others. Considerable 
portions of tractates Shabbat and Eiruvin are devoted to a detailed 
analysis of this category of labor and to determining the minimum 
measures of different items for which one would be liable if he carried 
them out on Shabbat. 


Lifting and placing - 17371 iT py. A fundamental concept applying 
to the prohibition of carrying an article from one domain to another 
on Shabbat (see previous entry) and against carrying in the public 
domain (see: Shabbat domains, p. 263). Violation of this prohibition 
involves lifting an object at rest in one domain, and placing it in 
another domain. One violates the prohibition of carrying out only if 
he performs both actions: lifting and placing. If two people jointly 
transfer the article, one lifting it from its place and the other placing 
it, neither is liable by Torah law. Nevertheless, the Sages prohibited 
transferring articles in this fashion. 


Airspace - X. Any cavity or space within a container or above a 


particular circumscribed area. This concept appears with regard to 
ritual impurity (see: Earthenware vessel, p. 424), Shabbat laws, the 
laws governing a bill of divorce, the laws of damages, and the laws of 


property. 


An object in airspace is considered at rest - i כָּמִי‎ TYP. A 
principle referring to an object that passed through the airspace of a 
certain area, e.g., a private domain with regard to Shabbat laws, or 
through an individual’s courtyard with regard to establishing 
ownership. Some Sages hold that an object’s having been, as it were, 
intercepted in the airspace of a certain domain is equivalent to its 
having come to rest in that domain and then lifted and taken out of it. 
However, other Sages disagree. The principle works in the following 
manner: with regard to the laws of Shabbat, if one threw an article 
from a public domain through a private domain and back out into the 
public domain, he would have violated the prohibition against 
transferring an article from one domain to another twice (see: Shabbat 
domains, p. 263; Lifting and placing; Carrying out). 


A living being carries itself - עַצָמר‎ DN NU .חי‎ A principle relevant 
to the prohibition of carrying out on Shabbat. A living being, 
especially a human being, carries itself and therefore eases the burden 
for the person carrying it. Accordingly, carrying a human being is not 
a labor prohibited on Shabbat by Torah law. 


Shabbat Limit 


City limits - vy 2U mmx»y. A term used in connection with the laws 
prohibiting walking long distances from one's place of residence on 
Shabbat (see next two entries). Although it is prohibited to walk more 
than two thousand cubits from one's home on Shabbat, the entire city 
or town in which he lives is considered as his place of residence. 
Within the city one may walk even for miles; the restriction of two 
thousand cubits begins from the city's outer limits. The outskirts of a 
city are defined as the area where houses are still located close to each 
other. Any house that is on the edge of a city, and is within a little 
more than seventy cubits from one of the other houses of the city, is 
considered as included within the city and extends its limits 
accordingly. 


Shabbat limit - n3w nmm. A concept in laws with regard to 
movement on Shabbat, essentially the distance that one is permitted 
to walk on Shabbat. The Shabbat limit for each person is the area 
where he establishes residence on Shabbat. If this is in an isolated 
place, with no fences or partitions, the Shabbat limit is defined as four 


cubits square, and if it is a place surrounded by a fence, the Shabbat 
limit is defined as the area within the enclosure. In a city, it includes 
the entire area of the city. This area, along with two thousand cubits 
in every direction beyond it, is the Shabbat limit for those living in the 
city. Some authorities hold that, in contrast to this concept, which 
stems from a rabbinical ordinance, there is also a Shabbat limit 
stipulated by the Torah, 

which is approximately 12 miles in every direction. 


Joining of borders - pnn .קירוּב‎ It is prohibited to walk more than 
two thousand cubits from one’s home on Shabbat (see: Shabbat limit). 
Nevertheless, the entire city in which one lives is considered his 
residence and the two thousand cubits are measured from the city 
limits. Since this prohibition is primarily rabbinic in origin, the Sages 
also offered a method to extend the limit of two thousand cubits. By 
placing, before Shabbat, enough food for a small meal somewhere 
within one’s two thousand cubit limit, even at its farthest edge, one 
establishes that location as his residence for Shabbat, and the two 
thousand cubits are measured from there. This placing of food to 
extend the distance one is permitted to walk on Shabbat is called the 
joining of borders and the detailed laws governing the subject appear 
in tractate Eiruvin. A blessing: ...Concerning the mitzva of joining, is 
recited when placing a joining of borders. 


Enclosure - 727p. With regard to the limit beyond which a person is 
not permitted to walk on Shabbat (see: Shabbat limit), the enclosure is 
an area of slightly more than seventy cubits beyond the boundary of a 
town, that is added to the city limits. If two cities are close to each 
other, they are both granted an enclosure and if, through the addition 
of these approximately 140 cubits, the cities become connected, they 
are considered one city. 


Planned, Thoughtful, Creative Labor 


Planned, thoughtful, creative labor - מְלָאכֶת‎ 

ninn. Labor on Shabbat is only prohibited by Torah law if it is 
creative, purposeful labor, intentionally performed. Labor not 
purposefully done is prohibited only by rabbinic decree. All thirty- 
nine primary categories of labor prohibited on Shabbat are derived 
from the various activities involved in the construction of the 
Sanctuary in the wilderness. This construction is termed planned, 
thoughtful, creative labor (see Exodus 35:33), and therefore all 
categories of labor prohibited by Torah law on Shabbat must contain 
this element of creative labor. 


Labor not necessary for its own sake - 

TINYN. Prohibited labor performed on Shabbat for‏ שָאִינָה צִרִיכָה לְגּוּפָהּ 
a purpose differing from that for which that labor was performed in‏ 
the Tabernacle. For example, extinguishing a fire to conserve fuel,‏ 
rather than to produce coals - the purpose for which extinguishing‏ 
was performed in the Tabernacle - is considered labor not necessary‏ 
for its own sake. According to other opinions, labor that is not‏ 
necessary for its own sake means work performed for a negative‏ 
purpose; in the previous case, for example, this would be‏ 
extinguishing a fire to avoid using the fuel, rather than to create‏ 
something new, i.e., coals. There is a dispute among the tanna’im as‏ 
well as among later halakhic authorities as to whether labor not‏ 
necessary for its own sake is prohibited by Torah law or only by‏ 
rabbinic decree (see: Planned, thoughtful, creative labor; Inevitable‏ 
consequence).‏ 


Unintentional act - שאו מִתְכַּוֶן‎ 127. A prohibited act committed 
unintentionally in the course of performing a permitted act. With 
regard to Shabbat prohibitions, a person is not liable if he 
unintentionally performs a prohibited labor in the course of 
performing a permitted act, except where the permitted act will 
inevitably result in a violation of Shabbat laws (see: Inevitable 
consequence). With regard to other prohibitions, there is no 
punishment for their unintentional violation in the course of 
performing a permitted act. 


Inevitable consequence - AW] .פֶסִיק‎ The Hebrew phrase is an 
abridged version of the rhetorical question: If its head is cut off, will it 
not die? This expression is used to describe the inevitable consequence 
of an action. In many instances, particularly with regard to Shabbat 
laws, a person is not liable for the prohibited, but unintended, results 
of certain actions. This exemption from liability applies, however, 
only if the prohibited result is possible, not inevitable. If the result is 
inevitable, one cannot claim that it was unintentional, just as one 
cannot claim that one merely wanted to cut off an animal's head, but 
had no intention of killing it (see previous entry). 


Acting unawares - p oyrn. One who accidentally performed an action 
without having any intention of doing so. Not to be confused with an 
unwitting sinner when a person mistakenly performs an action due to 
lack of information. With regard to prohibitions, there is no need for 
sacrificial atonement for transgressions committed while unaware, 
unless the transgression entailed physical pleasure, e.g., eating 
prohibited foods or engaging in prohibited sexual relations. With 
regard to positive mitzvot, according to some authorities, one who 


performs a mitzva while unaware does not fulfill his obligation, even 
according to those who maintain that mitzvot can be fulfilled without 
the express intent to do so (see: Mitzvot require intent, p. 448). 


Positive Mitzvot 


Sanctification of the day [kiddush] - Uri 

The blessing recited at the beginning of Shabbat and Festivals,‏ .הַיום 
acknowledging the sacred nature of the day. This blessing is always‏ 
recited over a cup of wine (or over bread). While the text of the‏ 
kiddush is rabbinic in origin, the recitation of the kiddush is the‏ 
fulfillment of the Torah mitzva: “Remember Shabbat day to keep it‏ 
holy” (Exodus 20:7). However, there is a difference of opinion as to‏ 
whether this mitzva is fulfilled by reciting the fourth blessing of the‏ 
Friday evening prayer (Sanctity of the day) or only when reciting‏ 
kiddush over a cup of wine.‏ 


Havdala - 57133. The blessings recited at the conclusion of Shabbat 
or a Festival to emphasize the sacred nature of these days and the 
distinction between them and weekdays. At the conclusion of Shabbat, 
a blessing is recited over a cup of wine, along with additional 
blessings recited over spices and a lighted candle, and these are 
followed by the havdala blessing: Blessed are You...Who distinguishes 
between the sacred and the profane... At the conclusion of Yom 
Kippur, the same practice is followed, except that the blessing over the 
spices is omitted. At the conclusion of a Festival, the blessing over the 
flame is also omitted. (See: Hebrew acronym indicating the order of 
the blessings recited when a Festival falls on Saturday night.) The 
term havdala is also used to describe the additional 

paragraph inserted in the fourth blessing of the Amida prayer during 
the evening service at the conclusion of Shabbat or a Festival. 


Benefit from Labor Performed by Others 


A candle for one is a candle for a hundred - 

INQ? 02 TUN? 13. Sometimes a Jew is permitted to benefit from a labor 
performed by a gentile on Shabbat for his own purposes, if the gentile 
did not have to perform any additional labor on account of the Jew. 
For example, if a gentile lit a candle on Shabbat, the Jew may benefit 
from its light, since the candle provides illumination for everyone who 
sees it and not just for the individual who lit it. 


FESTIVALS 


Festival - טוב‎ bi’. This term specifically refers to the following 
Festivals: The first and seventh days of Paasover, Shavuot, Rosh 
HaShana, the first day of Sukkot, and the Eighth Day of Assembly. In 
certain contexts, the term is also applied to Yom Kippur. Though there 
are aspects and laws unique to each Festival, they all share a common 
status and certain laws apply to all of them. Among these are the 
prohibition of all labors prohibited on Shabbat - except for those 
associated either with preparing food, e.g., cooking, or transferring 
articles from one domain to another - the violation of which is 
punishable by lashes; the obligation to rejoice together with one’s 
family; the sacrifice of special additional Festival-offerings in the 
Temple; and the recitation of special, additional prayers (see: The 
additional prayer, p. 241). The laws concerning Festivals are discussed 
primarily in tractate Beitza. 


Three Pilgrim Festivals — 0°73) WW. Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot. 
On these three Festivals, Jewish men were obligated to appear in the 
Temple (Deuteronomy 16:16). All sacrifices previously pledged to the 
Temple (see: Vow, p. 295; Gift offering, p. 370) were also brought on 
these Festivals, so as not to violate the prohibition against delaying 
sacrifices that one had pledged (see: You shall not be slack, p. 371). 


Pilgrim Festival - 717. A term used to refer to any one of the three 
Pilgrim Festivals: Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot (see previous entry). 


Second day of a Festival, observed in the Diaspora - vW *)U יום טוב‎ 
n73. Initially, the Hebrew calendar was fixed in accordance with the 
testimony of witnesses who had seen the new moon. This information 
could not always be communicated to the Jews living in the Diaspora 
in time to inform them of the proper day on which to celebrate the 
Festivals. Consequently, the Sages decreed that the observance of each 
Festival be extended to two days in the Diaspora due to this 
uncertainty. Even after a fixed calendar was instituted, the observance 
of the second day in the Diaspora continued. The second day of the 
Festival is observed in exactly the same manner as the first except 
with regard to burial of the dead, and the reading of the Torah and 
the Portion of the Prophets in the synagogue (see: Eighth Day of 
Assembly, p. 274). Because of the practical difficulties involved in 
fasting for two days, the Sages did not institute an additional day of 
Yom Kippur. 


Preparation of food - WD} .אוְכָל‎ The Torah explicitly prohibits on 


Festivals all labor prohibited on Shabbat except that of preparing food 
to be eaten by Jews (see: Festival). 


Acts that facilitate the preparation of food - W9) אוכָל‎ "TWN. 
Labors directly required for the preparation of food, e.g., cooking and 
baking, are permitted on Festivals. Those labors are known as labors 
for sustenance. However, with regard to labors that do not involve 
preparing food but merely facilitate its preparation, such as 
sharpening a knife for cutting or slaughtering, there is a dispute 
among the tanna’im as to whether or not such labor is permitted (see 
Beitza 28a-b), Megilla 7b). 


Joining of cooked foods - PPW] 31vy. It is prohibited to prepare 
food on a Festival for the following day. This prohibition creates 
difficulty if Shabbat follows directly after a Festival, as cooking is 
prohibited on Shabbat. In those circumstances, the Sages permitted 
the preparation of food for Shabbat on the Festival under the 
following conditions: Before the Festival begins, one sets aside bread 
and a cooked dish to be eaten on Shabbat. These are considered the 
basic elements of his Shabbat meal. Although one is forbidden to 
begin cooking on the Festival for Shabbat, he may continue cooking 
for Shabbat, if he began before the Festival. By placing the joining of 
cooked foods, the food that he cooks on the Festival is considered a 
continuation. When placing the eiruv, he recites the blessing: ...Who 
commanded us regarding the mitzva of eiruv. The details of this 
halakha appear in tractate Beitza. 


Since - bin. A halakhic rationale: Since a particular situation may 
arise in the future, though at present no such situation has arisen, it is 
proper to take such a possibility into account. For example, according 
to some amora’im, it is impossible to prohibit a person from cooking 
food on a Festival, even if he intends to use that food on the weekdays 
that follow, since the possibility exists that additional guests may visit 
him on the Festival, and in that case he will need this food for them. 


Hebrew acronym indicating the order of the blessings recited 
when a Festival falls on Saturday night - Wine - the blessing ילקנה"ז.‎ 
over wine; kiddush - the blessing inaugurating and sanctifying the 
Festival; candle - the blessing over a lighted candle: ...Who created 
the lights of fire; havdala - the blessing marking the conclusion of 
Shabbat; time - the blessing thanking God for having brought us to 
this joyous time. The havdala blessing differs from the usual text and 
concludes: He Who differentiates between sanctity and sanctity, i.e., 
between the greater sanctity of Shabbat and the lesser sanctity of the 
.Festivals 


Intermediate Days 


Intermediate days of a Festival - .חול הַמועד‎ The days between the 
first and last days of Passover and Sukkot. They are not considered 
full-fledged Festivals, but they are not ordinary weekdays either; and 
with certain exceptions one is prohibited to work during the 
intermediate days. The exceptions include something perishable, i.e., a 
task, which if not performed will cause irretrievable loss, and a task 
whose purpose is to enhance the Festival celebrations. It is also 
forbidden to perform weddings during the intermediate days, so that 
the rejoicing associated with the wedding not overlap with that 
related to the Festival. The tractate of Moed Katan deals extensively 
with the laws pertaining to the intermediate days (see: Common 
person). 


Matter that will be irretrievably lost - 127 

Something which will incur significant loss if appropriate action‏ .הָאָבָד 
is not taken in time to safeguard it. The Sages were lenient in their‏ 
application of the halakha in the instance of irretrievable loss with‏ 
regard to the laws of the intermediate days of a Festival. Though‏ 
certain categories of labor are generally prohibited on these days, an‏ 
exception is made in order to prevent‏ 

irretrievable loss. 


Common person - VYT]. With regard to the prohibition of labor 
during the intermediate days of the Festivals of Passover and Sukkot, 
tasks that can be performed by an untrained person are permitted, 
while those requiring professional skill are prohibited. 


Rosh Hashana 


Rosh HaShana - iU) .ראש‎ The Festival of the Jewish New Year. 
Rosh HaShana occurs on the first two days of the month of Tishrei. By 
Torah law, Rosh HaShana is a single day, but as early as Temple 
times, because of problems related to testimony with regard to the 
New Moon, it was occasionally required to celebrate it on two days; 
this custom became the accepted practice throughout the Jewish 
world, including Eretz Yisrael. Rosh HaShana is a Festival, and the 
laws applying to it are those of Festivals. The special mitzva that 
applies uniquely to Rosh HaShana is the sounding of the shofar, but 
when Rosh HaShana falls on Shabbat, the shofar is not sounded except 
in the Temple or in the place of the Great Sanhedrin. Rosh HaShana 
has a special additional prayer in which blessings of Kingdoms, 
Remembrances, and Shofarot are recited. One begins reckoning dates 
from Rosh HaShana for promissory notes, and for the Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Year cycles. For the other days that are called Rosh HaShana, 


see New years. 


Shofar - 151W. The shofar is sounded on Rosh HaShana (Leviticus 
23:24). It is also used to proclaim the Jubilee Year (Leviticus 25:9), 
and for other ritual purposes. Only an animal horn that is naturally 
hollow, e.g., that of a ram, a goat, or an antelope, may be used for this 
purpose. A solid horn and the horn of a cow are unacceptable. In the 
Temple it was customary to use the horn of a mountain goat. The term 
shofar is also used to refer to the horn-shaped containers into which 
donations for the Temple were placed (see: Tekia; Shofar or trumpet 
blasts in the Temple, p. 366). 


Tekia - ny’pn. (see: Shofar). In a general sense this refers to any 
sound produced by a 

shofar or by the trumpets that were used in the Temple. There is a 
Torah mitzva to sound the shofar on Rosh HaShana, on Yom Kippur in 
the Jubilee Year as well as on public fast days, and for public 
sacrifices. The nature of the sound produced by the shofar is not 
defined as full or thin, so long as it is produced on a kosher shofar. 
The notes of the shofar have been defined as follows: Tekia - a simple, 
uninterrupted sound; Shevarim - a broken sound; Terua - a series of 
short staccato blasts. Most of the shofar sounds prescribed by the 
Torah follow a set order: Tekia-Terua-Tekia. The Terua in the middle 
may be either a 

Shevarim or a Terua, or both together. 


Terua - i1y1in. One of the sounds of the shofar. A shofar is sounded in 
a series of calls — Tekia-Terua-Tekia. There are differing opinions 
among the Sages as to the definition of the term terua. Some defined it 
as a series of staccato blasts. Others define it as longer blasts, similar 
to a person's moaning in a broken voice (shevarim). A third opinion 
considers it to be a combination of both of the previous two. To satisfy 
all these opinions, the shofar is sounded on Rosh HaShana in three 
series, each reflecting one of these opinions. 


Kingdoms - n1277. The first of three special blessings added to the 
additional prayer on Rosh HaShana. This blessing includes many 


biblical verses on the theme of God as King of the universe (see: 
Remembrances; Shofarot). 


Remembrances - 131131. The name given to the second of the three 
special blessings added to the Amida prayer in the additional prayer 
on Rosh HaShana (see: Kingdoms; Shofarot). 


Shofarot - n9. One of the three special blessings added to the 
additional prayer on Rosh HaShana (see: Kingdoms; Remembrances). 


Yom Kippur 


The Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur - 

The Torah describes the unique service carried out in the‏ .הַכִּיפוּרִים יום 
Temple on the 10th of Tishrei (Yom Kippur) and establishes it as a day‏ 
of fasting and atonement (Leviticus, ch. 16). All labors prohibited on‏ 
Shabbat are also prohibited on Yom Kippur. However, the punishment‏ 
for the violation of these laws is different: The violation of Shabbat‏ 
laws is punishable by execution by an earthly court, while the‏ 
violation of the Yom Kippur laws is punishable by karet. In addition to‏ 
the prohibition against labor on Yom Kippur, one is prohibited to eat‏ 
or drink, to wear leather shoes, to wash, to anoint oneself with oil, or‏ 
to engage in sexual relations (see: Communal fast, p. 277). On Yom‏ 
Kippur, God forgives the Jewish people, both for their failure to fulfill‏ 
positive mitzvot and for transgressing negative mitzvot, whether‏ 
deliberately or inadvertently. However, Yom Kippur does not provide‏ 
atonement for transgressions against one's fellow man, unless there is‏ 
prior reconciliation between the parties. There are five prayer services‏ 
on Yom Kippur, including a special closing service. The confessional‏ 
prayer is recited in each of these services. The Temple service on Yom‏ 
Kippur was conducted exclusively by the High Priest. It contained‏ 
many unique elements and was distinguished by several special‏ 
sacrifices (see: Yom Kippur bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, p. 376;‏ 
Scapegoat, p. 376). During some of the stages of the Temple service‏ 
the High Priest would enter the Holy of Holies dressed in special white‏ 
garments. The laws and practices of Yom Kippur are discussed in great‏ 
detail in tractate Yoma.‏ 


Additional closing service - mY). The special closing service, 
including recitation of the Amida prayer recited at the conclusion of 
certain fast days following the afternoon prayer, toward evening. 
During talmudic times, the closing service was recited on major public 
fasts as well as on Yom Kippur; today, however, this prayer is recited 
only on Yom Kippur. 


Confessional prayer - 717’). This is an essential part of the process of 


repentance. The Torah obligates a person who has sinned to confess 
his sin (see Numbers 5:6-7). This confession, in which the sinner 
acknowledges and expresses regret for his sin, is made by him alone in 
private. In certain circumstances, however, where the sin involved has 
become public knowledge, a public confession is required. In many 
communities, the confessional prayer is recited every weekday. The 
Yom Kippur service includes many prayers and petitions for 
atonement, and the extended confessional prayer “For the sin...” is 
recited several times during the course of the day. 


Sukkot 


Sukka - 11310. The term sukka generally refers to the temporary 
structure in which a Jew is commanded to reside for seven days 
during the Sukkot Festival (Leviticus 23:42-43). A sukka must have a 
minimum length and breadth of seven handbreadths and a minimum 
height of ten handbreadths. Its maximum height is twenty cubits. It 
must have at least three walls, one of which need not be complete. 
The sukka must be roofed with material that grew from the earth but 
has been severed, e.g., cut branches, leaves, etc., and which is not 
susceptible to ritual impurity. Fulfillment of the mitzva to reside in a 
sukka for the seven days of the Sukkot Festival involves residing in the 
sukka in the same manner as one resides in his home. Therefore, one 
must eat and sleep in the sukka. It is permitted, however, to eat a 
casual meal outside the sukka. Women, the sick, those involved in the 
performance of other mitzvot, and those who suffer undue discomfort 
while residing in a sukka are exempt from the obligation to fulfill the 
mitzva. 


d 


Casual, incidental meal - "Ny nN. Food eaten casually, a snack, 


in contrast to a regular or fixed meal. Among the specific applications 
of this concept are: With regard to the laws of Sukkot, a casual meal is 
permitted outside a sukka during the Sukkot Festival. 


Lower the partition - NDX' T7) MPN .גוד‎ A halakhic principle with 
regard to a partition, in some cases a beam or even a rope, suspended 
above the ground. It is considered as if it reached the ground. Among 
the contexts in which this concept is used are the joining of courtyards 
and the construction of a sukka (see next entry). 


Raise the partition - NDY'T pgא .גוד‎ A wall or partition of a 
halakhically significant height, in most cases a minimum height of ten 
handbreadths, is considered for halakhic purposes as if it extended 
upwards to an unlimited height. This concept is used with regard to 
the joining of courtyards, and with regard to the construction of a 
sukka. 


Joined - 7127. A halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai but not 
explicitly mentioned in the Torah stating that two solid surfaces are 


considered to be joined if there is a gap less than three handbreadths 
between them. This applies with regard to the laws of Shabbat 
boundaries and the laws of the construction of a sukka. 


Curved wall - .דופֶן עַקוּמָה‎ A legal concept unique to the laws of a 
sukka. Among the halakhot transmitted to Moses from Sinai but not 
explicitly mentioned in the Torah is the law that a sukka is still 
considered valid even though it contains up to four cubits 
(approximately 6 feet) of unfit roofing material (see: Sukka), provided 
that this unfit roofing is adjacent to one of the walls of the sukka. The 
unfit roofing is considered an extension of the adjacent wall, i.e., the 
wall is considered curved, and consequently the sukka is not rendered 
unfit. 


Side pole - .לְחִי‎ A narrow pole at least ten handbreadths high that 
serves as a symbolic partition. This concept is applied in the laws of 
constructing a sukka. A side pole can constitute one of the walls of a 
sukka. 


Form of a doorway - 7N37 mx. A structure, often symbolic, that 
seals an opening by means of two doorposts and a lintel above them, 
as though it were a wall with an open door. This has halakhic 
implications in several areas. Among them: Laws of partitions as 
applied to the sukka. 


Portico - fro. From the Greek exedra, this is a structure 
resembling an open porch adjacent to a building. An open porch 
possesses a roof, but lacks four walls. Specific regulations apply to it 
with regard to the laws of constructing a sukka. 


Support - THD. Those parts of the sukka walls that support the 


roofing of the sukka. According to some opinions, this support of the 
sukka may not be comprised of material that is susceptible to ritual 
impurity. 


Four Species 


/ 
PRA Press 


Lu. 


The four species - DPN NYIN. The four plants which are 
ceremonially taken and held together in order to fulfill the mitzva of 
taking the lulav on the Festival of Sukkot (Leviticus 23:40). They are 
the lulav (1), the myrtle branch (2), and the willow branch (3), which 
are bound together and held in one hand; and the etrog (4) held in the 
other hand. 


Lulav - 1717. Referred to in the Torah as: “Branches of palm trees" 
(Leviticus 23:40), the lulav is required to be taken together with three 
other species (etrog, myrtle branch, willow branch) on the festival of 
Sukkot (see previous entry). This lulav is a young branch of a date 
palm, with the leaves still pressed tightly against the branch. All four 
plants of the four species must be of high quality. Therefore, the lulav 
may not be crooked, nor may its top be damaged or broken. It must be 
at least four handbreadths (about 35 cm.) long. 


Etrog - Jinn. The etrog, or citron, is one of the four species, over 
which a blessing is recited on the Sukkot Festival. The Sages 
maintained the tradition that the expression: “The fruit of a beautiful 


tree” (Leviticus 23:40) refers to the etrog. Since the Torah specifically 
refers to the beauty of the fruit, one is commanded to make certain 
that the etrog used on Sukkot is perfect in form, and any outer flaw or 
unusual appearance renders the etrog unfit for use in fulfilling the 
mitzva. Any etrog that is at least partially ripe and larger than an egg- 
bulk is suitable for performing the mitzva. A fruit produced by 
grafting a etrog branch onto another kind of citrus tree is not fit for 
use in performing the mitzva. 


Myrtle - 077. One of the four species of plants required for the mitzva 
of taking the lulav on the Sukkot Festival. The Torah describes this 
species as: ^Boughs of dense-leaved trees" (Leviticus 23:40). A myrtle 
is fit for use only if its leaves grow in groups of at least three, with 
each group of three growing from the stalk at the same height. If this 
condition is not met, the branch is described as a wild myrtle branch 
and may not be used for the mitzva. Three myrtle branches are bound 
to the lulav. In certain places, however, it is customary to add 
additional branches in order to enhance the beauty of the mitzva. 


Willow - i133. This species of tree is used for three particular rituals 
in connection with the Sukkot Festival: As part of the mitzva of lulav 
and etrog (see: The four species), two willow branches are bound to 
the lulav. The Torah describes this species as: “Willows of the brook” 
(Leviticus 23:40). Nevertheless, many species of willow may be used. 
Willow branches that are dried, or from which the tops were severed, 
are unfit. In the Temple, on Sukkot, it was customary to adorn the 
altar with willow branches. On Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day of 
Sukkot, the prophets instituted a custom of taking one or more willow 
branches, independent of the lulav, and waving them. This custom 
today is to take five willow branches and beat them on the ground. 


Other Sukkot-Related Matters 


Eighth Day of Assembly - ny "DU; 

Celebration of the Torah - תורה‎ nont. 

Following the seven days of Sukkot, there is a Festival on the eighth 
day (see Leviticus 23:34-36). Though the Eighth Day of Assembly 
follows Sukkot, it has certain independent aspects. The two mitzvot 
associated with Sukkot, residing in the sukka and taking the four 
species, are not observed on this day. In Temple times, special 
offerings were sacrificed on the Eighth Day of Assembly; today special 
prayers and blessings are recited. The annual cycle of the Torah 
reading is completed on the Eighth Day of Assembly in Eretz Yisrael 
and on the following day in the Diaspora. This is an occasion of 
special celebration that includes carrying the Torah scrolls around the 
synagogue and in many places, dancing with them. 


Assembly - 771771. The Torah (Deuteronomy 31:10-13) commands the 
Jewish people to assemble in the Temple courtyard once every seven 


years to hear the public reading of the book of Deuteronomy. The 
assembly was held during the Festival of Sukkot of the year following 
the Sabbatical year. The entire nation, men, women, and children, 
attended, and the king read the book of Deuteronomy before them. 


The portion pertaining to the king - nU?» 
.70ך‎ The passage from Deuteronomy (17:14-20) containing the 
mitzva to appoint a king as well as various mitzvot and prohibitions 
governing his reign. This is one of the passages read publicly by the 
king at the Assembly ceremony during the Sukkot Festival in the year 
following the Sabbatical year (see Sota 7:8). 


Hanukkah 


Hanukkah - 13137. A holiday established by the Sages in 
commemoration of the purification and rededication of the Temple 
after the defeat of the hellenized Syrian-Greeks by the Maccabees (c. 
165 BCE), and in commemoration of the miracle that took place in 
kindling the lights in the Temple candelabrum at that time. Hanukkah 
begins on the 25th of Kislev and lasts eight days. Candles are kindled 
each evening after the reciting of special blessings. The accepted 
custom is to light a single candle the first night, two the second night, 
and to add another candle on each successive night. Hallel is recited 
each morning, and the prayer: For the Miracles..., is added to Grace 
after Meals and to the Amida prayer. Special Torah readings and 
portions from the Prophets on Shabbat are also added. 


Purim 


The four portions - nw Y3?N. Four portions from the Torah, read 
after the regular Torah readings on each of four Shabbatot each year 
during the period extending from before Purim until before Passover. 
The four portions are: The portion relating to the obligation to bring a 
half-shekel for the communal offerings in the Temple (Exodus 30:1 1- 
16), read on the Shabbat preceding the month of Adar, or on the New 
Moon of Adar if it coincides with Shabbat; the portion relating to the 
mitzva to remember Amalek (Deuteronomy 25:17-19), read on the 
Shabbat before Purim; the portion relating to the purification process 
with the purification waters of the red heifer (Numbers 19:1-22), read 
on Shabbat after Purim immediately before the Shabbat when the 
Portion of the Month is read; the Portion of the Month, which pertains 
to the laws governing the Paschal sacrifice (Exodus 12:1-20), read on 
the last Shabbat of Adar, or on the New Moon of Nisan if it coincides 
with Shabbat. In a leap year these 

readings take place during the month of Second Adar. 


Walled cities - iin 0°D71 0323. A city 

that was surrounded by a wall at the time of Joshua’s conquest of 
Eretz Yisrael. The inhabitants of these cities are required to read the 
Megilla, the Scroll of Esther, and fulfill the other mitzvot of Purim on 
the 15th of Adar and not on the 14th. Today, Jerusalem is the only 
city that certainly falls in this category. There is uncertainty 
concerning other ancient cities in Eretz Yisrael, and their inhabitants 
fulfill the mitzvot of Purim on both the 14th and the 15th of Adar. 


Day of ingathering - הַכְּנִיסֶה‎ Di’. Monday and Thursday, the days on 
which people living in villages would gather in larger towns. The 
Sages instituted that the Megilla could be read prior to Purim on these 
days for the benefit of those villagers who would otherwise not be 
present at its reading. 


Passover 


Passover (Pesah) - 103. The Passover Festival, also referred to as the 
Festival of Matzot (Leviticus 23:6). In Eretz Yisrael it lasts seven days. 
The first and the last days are Festivals, while the days between them 
are the intermediate days. In the Diaspora the first two are Festival 
days (see: Second day of a Festival, observed in the Diaspora, p. 269), 
the next four days are intermediate days, and the seventh and eighth 
days are Festival days. Seder night, the first evening of Passover, is 
characterized by several mitzvot: Eating the Paschal lamb, matza, and 
bitter herbs; drinking four cups of wine; and reciting the Haggadah 
recalling the Exodus from Egypt. During the remaining days of 
Passover eating matza is optional. During the entire Festival of 
Passover, it is prohibited to eat, derive benefit from, or possess leaven. 
The complete hallel is recited on the first night of Passover and on the 
following day, and in the Diaspora, on the first two nights and days. 
On the remaining days, the abbreviated version of hallel is recited. 


Leaven - YD]. Grain that has undergone the leavening process. With 
regard to the Festival of Passover, it is prohibited to eat, benefit from, 
or possess leaven throughout the Passover Festival. Eating leaven 
during Passover is punishable by karet (see: It shall not be seen, it 
shall not be found; Exodus 12:19, 13:17). 


Search for leaven - yh] .בְּדִיקֶת‎ The search of one’s house that one is 
obligated to perform before the Passover Festival to see whether any 
leaven remains (see next entry). 


Removal of leaven - yh] 1y?3. The obligation to remove any leaven 
remaining in one's possession before the onset of Passover. If leaven is 
discovered during Passover, it must be removed then. By rabbinic 


decree, all leaven must have been removed by the beginning of the 
sixth hour after daybreak on the morning of Passover eve. It is 
customary to burn this leaven, but it may be disposed of in other 
ways. 


It shall not be seen, it shall not be found - N37 731 NY ?3. During 
Passover, Jews are prohibited to possess leaven. Leaven owned by a 
Jew during Passover is prohibited after the Festival as well, by Torah 
law or by rabbinic decree. This prohibition applies only to leaven that 
was legally owned by a Jew during Passover; however, if it belonged 
to a gentile during the Festival, it is not subject to this prohibition. 
This halakhic distinction is the basis for the practice of selling leaven 
to a gentile prior to Passover. 


Hardened leaven - Wi] yD]. Leaven that is not suitable for 
consumption, e.g., glue made from flour. According to some opinions, 
hardened leaven is prohibited on Passover only by rabbinic decree. 
However, everyone agrees that its prohibition is less severe than the 
prohibition of regular leaven. 


Four cups - כוסות‎ IN. The obligation, based on a rabbinic 
ordinance, to drink four cups of wine at the Seder on the first night of 
the Passover Festival, and in the Diaspora on the first two nights. 
Every Jew, even a poor man or one who has difficulty drinking wine, 
is obligated to fulfill this ordinance. 


Bitter herbs - 1177. By Torah law, the Paschal lamb that was eaten on 
the first night of Passover must be eaten together with matza and 
bitter herbs (Exodus 12:8). Now that the Paschal lamb is no longer 
brought, the requirement to eat bitter herbs on Passover night is by 
rabbinic law. There are several vegetables fit for use as bitter herbs. In 
general, any edible vegetable that is bitter and from which a white 
liquid can be extracted may be used. The recommended vegetable is a 
type of lettuce. 


Counting of the omer - yy .סְפִירת‎ The positive mitzva to count 
seven weeks beginning on the night following the first day of 
Passover. This is the night preceding the day on which the omer of 
barley, marking the beginning of the barley harvest, was brought as a 
wave-offering in the Temple (Leviticus 23:15). The mitzva is 
performed each night and involves counting both the days and the 
weeks that have passed. After forty-nine days, on the fiftieth day, the 
Festival of Shavuot is celebrated. The mitzva to count the omer 
remains in effect today (see: Omer, p. 385). 


Assembly [Shavuot] - MSY. The term generally used by the Talmud 


to refer to the Festival of Shavuot (see: Eighth Day of Assembly, p. 
274). 


FAST DAYS 


Fast - n"yn. There are various types of fasts: Individual and 
communal, short and long, lenient and stringent. The principal feature 
of a fast is that one may neither eat nor drink for a period of time. 
During the more stringent fasts, it is also prohibited to wear leather 
shoes, to wash, to anoint oneself with oil, and to engage in sexual 
relations. A short fast begins at dawn and lasts until the stars come 
out. A long fast begins the previous evening, at sundown. Generally 
one does not fast on Shabbat, and if a fast coincides with Shabbat it is 
postponed until the following day. The Fast of Esther and Yom Kippur 
are exceptions to this rule. If the Fast of Esther coincides with 
Shabbat, it is observed the Thursday before. If Yom Kippur coincides 
with Shabbat, it is observed on that day, because, although it is 
similar to fasts in terms of the affliction, it is also a fixed Torah 
Festival. There are fasts with fixed days, and there are fasts decreed in 
times of trouble and distress. If one wishes to observe an individual 
fast, he accepts it upon himself at the time of the afternoon prayer on 
the day prior to the proposed fast. 


Fast for a dream - Dib] nJyn. If one experienced a disturbing dream 
at night, he may reverse its negative effects by fasting that day. One 
fasts for a dream even on Shabbat and Festivals. However, one who 
fasts on those days must fast an additional day to atone for fasting on 
Shabbat. Today people rarely fast for dreams, except for certain kinds 
of dreams, and even in those cases the fast is not obligatory but 
depends on the decision of the person who experienced the dream. 


Communal fast - ציבור‎ n’jyn. A fast for the entire Jewish people or 
for a certain community. This type of fast is more stringent than an 
individual fast. That is especially the case with regard to communal 
fasts like those observed due to drought or other impending dangers. 
Those fasts, which are no longer observed, consisted of a series of fasts 
of increasing severity and were proclaimed by the court. On some of 
them six blessings were added to the Amida prayer and a closing 
prayer was recited at the end of the day. Today the only stringent 
communal fast is the Ninth of Av. The other communal fasts are less 
severe. They begin at dawn and one need not refrain from work, etc. 
These fasts are: the Fast of Gedaliah (on the 3rd of Tishrei), the Fast of 
the Tenth of Tevet, the Fast of Esther (before Purim), and the Fast of 
the Seventeenth of Tammuz. 


Rainy season - .ַרְבִיעָה‎ There are three rainy seasons in succession 
albeit not on specific dates. The first rainy season in Eretz Yisrael is 
considered to begin on the 7th of Marheshvan. The rainy season is of 
particular halakhic significance with regard to the prayer for rain and 
for vows. If rain did not fall by a specific date there is a prescribed 
formula for special prayers and fasts (see: Communal fast). 


CALENDAR 


New Moon - Win .ראש‎ The first day of the lunar month. At the end 
of a thirty-day month, two days of the New Moon are celebrated, the 
thirtieth day of the previous month and the first day of the new 
month. All work is permitted on the New Moon, but from ancient 
times women have refrained from performing certain tasks on that 
day, and that is considered a praiseworthy custom. On the New Moon, 
a special section of the Torah is read in the synagogue, and four men 
are called to this Torah reading. There is a special additional prayer, 
an abridged version of hallel is recited, and one adds a special prayer 
to both the Grace after Meals and to the Amida prayer. 


Sanctification of the month - Uri] Wp. The judicial deliberation 
and the declaration issued by the ordained court announcing the 
beginning of a new month. In ancient times, when the new month was 
determined on the basis of the testimony of witnesses, people who saw 
the new moon appeared before a central court comprised of members 
of the Great Sanhedrin to testify. Their testimony was examined and if 
it was accepted by the court, the new month would be announced and 
sanctified. This announcement is referred to as sanctification of the 
month. Opinions are divided among the tanna'im as to whether only a 
New Moon following a month of twenty-nine days was formally 
sanctified on the thirtieth day, or whether the New Moon following a 
month of thirty days was also formally sanctified on the thirty-first 
day. 


Addition of an extra day to a month - 

m»y. The moon’s monthly cycle is slightly more than twenty-‏ החודֶש 
nine-and-a-half days. In the Talmud, unless otherwise noted, a month‏ 
consisted of twenty-nine days. Of course, it was frequently necessary‏ 
to add an additional day to the month. During the long period in‏ 
antiquity when the Hebrew calendar was established by the court‏ 
based on the testimony of witnesses who saw the new moon (see‏ 
previous entry) the addition of an extra day to a month was‏ 
determined by their testimony. If the moon was sighted on the night‏ 
after the twenty-ninth day of the month, the next day was the first day‏ 
of the following month. If, however, the moon was not sighted that‏ 


night, or if witnesses to the new moon did not appear in Jerusalem to 
testify the following day, an extra day was added to the previous 
month. In that case, both the thirtieth and the thirty-first day would 
be treated as the New Moon. Since the fourth century CE, the Jewish 
calendar has operated on a fixed astronomical system in which, with 
few exceptions, months of twenty-nine days alternate with those of 
thirty days. 


Intercalation of the year - .עיבוּר הַשָנָה‎ The annual Jewish calendar 
follows a lunar cycle of twelve months of twenty-nine or thirty days. 
However, it is also related to the solar calendar because the Festivals 
must occur in the appropriate seasons. In particular, Passover must be 
at the time of the barley harvest, and Sukkot at the time of the 
autumnal equinox. The solar year is slightly more than eleven days 
longer than the lunar year. To compensate for this difference, a 
thirteenth lunar month is occasionally added after the month of Adar, 
called Second Adar (see: First Adar and Second Adar). During the 
period when the calendar was determined each year by the Sanhedrin, 
the question of whether to add an extra month required a unique 
Decision Making process. First, the matter was considered by three 
judges selected from the Sanhedrin. If they thought an additional 
month was necessary, two more judges were asked to join the 
deliberations. If this body also agreed, two more judges were added, 
bringing the total to seven. These judges would issue the final 
decision. Among the factors the judges would consider, in addition to 
the need for the Festivals to occur in their appropriate seasons, were 
the climatic conditions and whether the crops had ripened sufficiently. 
Since the fourth century CE, the Jewish calendar has operated on a 
fixed astronomical system using a nineteen-year cycle, correlating the 
lunar and solar calendars. Months are added in the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
14th, 17th, and 19th years of each cycle. 


First Adar and Second Adar - TN TUN? TN 

JW. According to rabbinical tradition, the month added in a leap year 
(see: Intercalation of the year) precedes the month of Adar. The 
halakha regards First Adar as the extra month, which is always thirty 
days. In the second month of Adar, which has twenty-nine days, all 
the halakhot that are in effect in the month of Adar in a non-leap year 
are observed, e.g., Purim, and the reading of the four portions. 


New Years - MÙ .ראשי‎ In addition to the 1st of Tishrei (see: Rosh 
HaShana, p. 271), there are three other dates that, in different 
contexts, are regarded as the beginning of the year: The 1st of Nisan - 
the beginning of the year with regard to Festivals and dating the reign 
of a Jewish King. In general, the sacrificial year in the Temple also 


began on the 1st of Nisan. The 1st of Elul - the beginning of the year 
with regard to the tithing of one’s herd (see: Animal tithe, p. 379). 
The 15th of Shevat - the beginning of the year with regard to the fruit 
that grows during the first three years after a tree was planted (see: 
Fruit that grows during the first three years after a tree was planted 
[orla], p. 252), and to tithing fruit trees (see: Tithes, p. 249). 


NASHIM 


Forbidden Unions 285 
Promiscuous sexual relations — nil] nyy} 
Prohibition resulting from a mitzva - nno איסור‎ 
Being alone together - יחוד‎ 


Relatives 285 
Forbidden incestuous or adulterous sexual relationships - riw 
Sister - nin 
Wife's sister — nux mny 
Wife's mother - אשת‘‎ ox 
Father's wife — ax nux 
Brother's wife — nx nux 
Secondary relationships - rij 


Due to Preexisting Relationships 286 
Young betrothed woman - noywnn my? 
Virgin - mana 
Married woman - אִיש‎ nux 
Differentiation — nm} 


Due to Sanctity 287 

Prohibition stemming from sanctity — איסוּר קדוּשָה‎ 

Widow to a High Priest - 511725 nip» 

Virgin - mana 

Divorcée to a priest - 112» nu 

Widow from a family of questionable lineage - noy אַלְמָנַת‎ 

Zona - nt 

Halala - n»n 

Halal - bn 

Prostitute — nwt? 

Female captive - mny 

Ten categories of lineage - pony mwy 

Child born from an incestuous or adulterous relationship 
[mamzer] — noo מִמְזֶר,‎ 

Hebrew acronym for menstruating woman, slave, gentile 
woman, 
and zona - נשג"ז‎ 

Gibeonite - pn) 

Child whose father’s identity is unknown - pin 


Foundling - אַסוּפִי‎ 


Physical Condition 289 
Menstruating woman - i 
Sexually impotent or castrated male - oqo 
Sexually underdeveloped woman - n]iליַא‎ 
Man with crushed testicles — x1 yix5 
Woman whose hymen was torn accidentally - yy nan 
Blemishes - pin 


Restricted Converts 289 
Ammonite and Moabite — עֵמוֹני וּמואָבִי‎ 
Edomite - אָדומי‎ 
Egyptian - מ¥ר‎ 


Levirate Marriage 290 
Levirate marriage - m» 
Brother-in-law - o7 
Betrothal of a yevama -nyn 
Yevama waiting for her brother-in-law to act - ox» mw 
Levirate bond - np 
Halitza - nn 
Halutza - ngn 
Rival wife of a forbidden relation - nny ms 
Brother who did not coexist with his brother — בָּעולְמו‎ rro Xow yn 


Slaves 292 
Hebrew slave - “ay 73y 
Piercing a Hebrew slave's ear with an awl - ny 
Hebrew maidservant — aay nox 
Designation - n» 
Canaanite slave — 3323 3y 
Immersion - 77°20 
Emancipated slave - מְשוּחָרֶר‎ 3» 
Extremities — o 2x WN] 
Half slave half free man - pn 13 vxm Tay vn 
Designated maidservant - nsnn nnsU 


Sota 294 
Woman suspected by her husband of having been 
unfaithful [sota] — ow 
Jealousy - »»p 


Hiding - ano 
One witness - ns 1y 


Vows 295 
Vow - 30 
Intimations — mv 
Substitutes for the language of vows - 
"som 
Konam - anp 
He shall not profane - יחל‎ >a 
Vows of urging - pmi» 
Vows of affliction - wy] ry נדְרִי‎ 
Nullification of vows - or» msg 
Young betrothed woman - noywnn my) 
Dissolution of vows - נַדְרִים‎ mni 
Request made to a Sage - שָאֶלֶה לְחָכֶם‎ 
Vow, part of which was dissolved - מִקְצַתו‎ mni 773 
New situation - 713 
Minor one year before he or she reaches majority - wx? mon מוּפְלָא‎ 
One prohibited by vow from deriving benefit - nu: vmm 


Naziriteship 297 
Naziriteship - mu 
Substitutes for the language of nazirite vows - moy s» 
Nazirite forever - noy» v1 
Permanent nazirite - עולֶם‎ vu 
Nazirite like Samson - שמשון‎ vv 
Shaving - nnn 


A Missing Husband Overseas 298 
Deserted wife — mmy 
Testimony enabling a woman to remarry - nwx nny 
One witness - עד ד‎ 
Endless body of water — שָאִין לָהֶם סוף‎ on 


Divorce 299 
Bill of divorce [get] - v: 
Outdated bill of divorce — jw v 
Folded and tied document מְקוּשָר--‎ vi 
Bare bill of divorce - mp vi 
For his sake and for her sake - npuo לשמו‎ 
Substitute names — m3 


They coerce him until he says “I want to..." — עד שָיאמר רוצה‎ IMN כופין‎ 
Agent for delivery - 127» mov 


Witnesses who observe the delivery of a legal document - »zy 
ron 

It was written in my presence and signed in my presence - 
DDT 2921 2022 "22 

Deviating from the formula coined by the Sages - 
DAIN 17301 VIVAN MWY 

Refusal - px’n 


Betrothal and Marriage 300 
Betrothal — yorvx 
Betrothal - yurvp 
Presents — nil'לס‎ 
Marriage — נישוּאין‎ 
Wedding canopy - חוּפָה‎ 
Entry - np» 
Marriage blessing — nnn nana 
New faces - mwy 0725 
Groomsman - pau 
Beautiful woman - win np” 


Marriage Contract 302 
Marriage contract - nzn» 
Virgin - mana 
Undermining her marriage contract - nnzw5 nyha 
Jewish custom - nni ni 
Usufruct property - מלוג‎ 05) 
Guaranteed property - צאן ברל‎ 7023 
Tenth of one's estate — o3; mü»y 
Rebellious woman - nyin 
Husband's inheritance - »yan niv 


Husband's Obligation to His Wife 303 
Food, clothing, and conjugal rights - any) mo» שאר‎ 
Conjugal rights - any 
Documents concerning food - n myy 


Sexual Intercourse 303 
Sexual intercourse - nya 
Preliminary stage of sexual intercourse - axa 
Anal intercourse - 73779 בִּיאָה שלא‎ 


Slanderer - y» ow מוציא‎ 

Unobstructed orifice - mns nns 

Claim concerning virginity — oana nyy 
Rapist - אונָס אה‎ 

Day of ingathering - הַכְּנִיסָה‎ ov 

Seducer - nn»n 


FORBIDDEN UNIONS 


Promiscuous sexual relations - ni) n7y3. Sexual relations that take 
place outside the framework of a marital relationship. The halakha 
presumes that a person will not readily engage in licentious sexual 
relations. Therefore, in certain situations where there is a possibility 
to interpret sexual relations as an act of marriage, that is the 
presumption, since the act of sexual intercourse is one of the 

methods of effecting betrothal (see also: Zona, p. 287). 


Prohibition resulting from a mitzva - איסור‎ 

187. In addition to those sexual relationships that are prohibited on 
the basis of Torah prohibitions (see: Forbidden incestuous or 
adulterous sexual relationships), there are additional relationships that 
are prohibited by rabbinic law (secondary relationships). These are 
prohibitions resulting from a mitzva, because the basis for their being 
rabbinically prohibited is the Torah mitzva not to deviate from the 
rulings of the Sages (see Deuteronomy 17:11). 


Being alone together - Tin’. A man and a woman between whom 
sexual relations are prohibited may not be alone together behind 
closed doors. According to tradition, in the era of King David this 
prohibition was extended to prohibit a man from being alone with an 
unmarried woman. Exceptions to these rules include a father and 
daughter and a mother and son. It is also prohibited for a man to be 
alone with two women. 


Relatives 


Forbidden incestuous or adulterous sexual relationships - Ty. 
Leviticus (chapters 18 and 20) lists these severely prohibited 
forbidden relationships. Indeed, they are among the three categories 
of sin for which one is commanded to sacrifice his life rather than 
violate them (see: Let him be killed and let him not transgress, p. 
471). Among one's forbidden relations are his: Mother, father's wife, 
father's sister, mother's sister, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
brother's wife (see: Levirate marriage, p. 290), wife's sister during his 
wife's lifetime, wife's mother, and any married woman. In some 
contexts, a menstruating woman is also included in this category. 
Some of these prohibitions are punishable by  court-imposed 
execution, and all are punishable by karet. These prohibitions apply 
equally to the man and the woman involved, and both are punished 
equally. 


Sister - MNN. The relationship to one’s sister is halakhically 


significant in the context of forbidden incestuous relations. A person is 
prohibited under penalty of karet to engage in sexual relations with 
his paternal or maternal sister (Leviticus 18:9). This applies even if he, 
she, or both of them were born of a forbidden relationship. 


Wife’s sister - INWN NNN. One who marries or has conjugal relations 
with his wife’s sister is punishable by karet (Leviticus 18:18). This 
prohibition is in effect as long as his wife is alive, even if she is no 
longer his wife. After her death, he is permitted to marry her sister. 


Wife’s mother - NW ON. The Torah prohibits relations with one's 
wife's mother even after the death of his wife. The punishment for 
violation of this prohibition is death by burning (Leviticus 20:14). 


Father's wife - 1X ny. The Torah prohibits sexual relations with 
one's fathers wife (Leviticus 20: 11; see: Forbidden incestuous or 
adulterous sexual relationships). This prohibition applies even though: 
The woman is not his mother; she was only betrothed to his father 
(see: Betrothal, p. 300) and had not undergone the rite of marriage; 
his father is no longer alive. Some talmudic opinions also include 
within the scope of this prohibition an unmarried woman seduced or 
raped by his father. Transgression of this prohibition carries the 
penalty of death by stoning. 


Brother's wife - NX nw. The Torah prohibits sexual relations with 
one's brother's wife (Leviticus 20:21; see: Forbidden incestuous or 
adulterous sexual relationships). Transgression of this prohibition 
carries the punishment of karet. The prohibition applies to the wife of 
both a paternal and a maternal brother, and remains in force even 
after the brother's death. The only exception to the prohibition is the 
widow of a brother who died childless (see: Levirate marriage, p. 
290). 


Secondary relationships - .שָנִיות‎ Relations prohibited as incestuous 
by rabbinic decree. The Torah (Leviticus, ch. 18, 20) lists many 
forbidden incestuous relationships. The Sages expanded this list to 
include one's maternal and paternal grandmother; the mother of one's 
maternal and paternal grandfather; the wife of one's maternal and 
paternal grandfather, even though she is not his grandmother; the 
wives of one's father's maternal brothers - his paternal brother's wives 
are prohibited by Torah law; the wives of one's maternal uncles; one's 
son's or daughter's daughter-in-law; one's great-granddaughters; one's 
wife's great-granddaughters from previous marriages; and one's wife's 
maternal and paternal great-grandmothers. These prohibited 
relationships are also referred to as prohibitions resulting from a 


mitzva. A man who marries one of these women is obligated to 
divorce her and need not pay her marriage contract. Violation of these 
prohibitions are punishable by lashes for rebelliousness administered 
for violation of a rabbinic decree. Should one of these women become 
obligated to marry her brother-in-law in levirate marriage, she must 
be released from the obligation through the halitza ceremony. 


Due to Preexisting Relationships 


Young betrothed woman - הַמְאורְסָה‎ MY). A girl aged between 
twelve and twelve-and-a-half who is betrothed but not yet married 
(see: Young woman, p. 440). Certain laws apply only if she is a virgin. 
Adultery with a young betrothed woman is punishable by stoning. 


Virgin - .בְּתוּלֶה‎ This term is used in several halakhic contexts, among 
them, the laws of marriage: The severe punishment prescribed by the 
Torah for the adultery of a young betrothed woman applies only if she 
is a virgin (see Deuteronomy 22:23-24). 


Married woman - איש‎ nw. The Ten Commandments specifically 
prohibit adultery, and the Torah elsewhere states that the sin of sexual 
relations with another man’s wife is punishable by death (Leviticus 
20:10). The prohibition applies both to a betrothed (see: Betrothal, p. 
300) and to a married woman (see: Marriage, p. 301). Both parties to 
the adultery are subject to the penalty of death by strangulation, and 
if the female partner is a betrothed virgin between the ages of twelve 
and twelve-and-a-half (see: Young woman, p. 440; Young betrothed 
woman), the penalty for both parties is stoning. A married woman 
becomes free to marry another man only by means of divorce (see: Bill 
of divorce, p. 299) or her husband’s death (see: Refusal, p. 300). 


Differentiation - .הַבְחָנָה‎ The Sages explained that during the first 
three months after conception a woman might be unaware that she is 
pregnant, or might choose to conceal the fact that she is pregnant. 
Accordingly, they obligate a woman to wait at least three months after 
being widowed or divorced before remarrying in order to guarantee 
that there will be no confusion with regard to the identity of the 
child’s father. This applies to all widows and divorcées, even in cases 
where there is absolute certainty that she is not pregnant. A female 
convert must also wait three months before marriage to avoid 
uncertainty whether a child that she may bear was conceived before 
or after her conversion. 


Due to Sanctity 


Prohibition stemming from sanctity - קדוּשה‎ ^N. A marriage that 


is prohibited not because of the family relationship between the 
parties but because of the more elevated level of sanctity of one of the 
marriage partners; for example, the prohibition against the marriage 
of a native-born Jew to a mamzer; of a priest to a divorcée; or of a 
High Priest to a widow. 


Widow to a High Priest — 7173 1/2? .אלְמֶנָה‎ The Torah prohibits a 
High Priest from marrying a widow (Leviticus 21:14). This prohibition 
applies even if the widow is a virgin. If, however, he was betrothed to 
a widow (see: Betrothal, p. 300) before being appointed High Priest, 
he may marry her (see: Marriage, p. 301) after assuming that position. 


Virgin - .בְּתוּלֶה‎ This term is used in several halakhic contexts, among 
them the laws of marriage: A High Priest may marry only a virgin 
(Leviticus 21:13). 


Divorcée to a priest - 1/12? wiv}. The Torah prohibits a priest from 
marrying a divorcée (Leviticus 21:7). A male child born from that 
marriage is a halal, a person disqualified from priesthood, and lacks 
the sanctity of the priesthood. A female child is a 101010, a woman 
who may not marry a priest. They may, however, marry non-priests, 
and are considered their fathers’ children in all respects apart from the 
loss of priestly status. Despite the prohibition, marriage between a 
priest and a divorcée takes effect. Nevertheless, the court forces the 
priest to divorce her and denies her right to her marriage contract. 


Widow from a family of questionable lineage - my .אלְמָנַת‎ 
Although no definite prohibition exists to prevent a priest from 
marrying a widow whose first husband is from a family of 
questionable lineage (see: Halal), the priests adopted the restriction 
not to marry that woman (see Mishna Eduyyot 8:3). 


Zona - i19. Halakhically, this term refers to a woman who has had 
sexual relations with a man forbidden to her by the Torah and with 
whom she cannot establish a marital bond, e.g., relations between a 
married woman and a man who is not her husband, between a brother 
and a sister, or between a Jewish woman and a gentile. Every female 
convert is included in this category, regardless of the age at which she 
converted and regardless of her history. A woman is placed in the 
category of a zona whether she engaged in these relations voluntarily 
or against her will. In either case, it is prohibited for her to marry a 
priest or remain married to one (Leviticus 21:7). There is no 
connection between the halakhic definition of this term and its 
everyday usage in biblical and modern Hebrew. 


Halala - 177n. There are four types of sexual relationships that fall 


into this category: A woman, forbidden to marry a priest, who 
nevertheless engages in sexual relations with him, e.g., a divorcée 
with a common priest, or a widow with a High Priest; the daughter 
born of that union; the wife of the son born of that union; and the 
daughter of the son born of that union (see next entry). 


Halal - 727. A son born to a priest and a woman whom the priest is 
forbidden to marry: A divorcée, a zona, or a halala in the case of a 
common priest, and also a widow in the case of a High Priest. Even 
though the priest is considered the father of the disqualified priest, the 
latter does not have the legal status of a priest but that of an Israelite, 
and his daughter or widow may not marry a priest. 


Prostitute - wp. The Torah prohibits the presence of a prostitute 
among the Jewish people (Deuteronomy 23:18). The Sages and 
commentaries disagreed with regard to the interpretation of this verse. 
Some interpret it as a prohibition against all prostitution. Others 
explain that the term refers to a woman who has intercourse with a 
man with whom she cannot establish a legal marriage bond, e.g., a 
slave. 


Female captive - i13U. A term used in the laws of marriage and 
lineage. This refers to a woman captured or seized, generally by an 
enemy army. It is assumed that most captive women are raped by 
those who capture them. Therefore, it is prohibited for a woman 
released from captivity to marry a priest (see: Zona). Since the 
prohibition against a priest marrying a female captive is by rabbinic 
law, the Sages exercised considerable leniency in this matter. For 
example, the testimony of most witnesses that the woman was not 
raped is accepted, even, under certain conditions, if the witness is the 
woman's young child. One of a husband's obligations, included in the 
marriage contract, is that he must gain his wife's release from 
captivity. 


Ten categories of lineage - Joni’ .עשךה‎ They are: Priests; Levites; 
Israelites; a halal; converts; freed slaves (see: Canaanite slave, p. 293); 
a mamzer (see next entry); Gibeonites; children whose father's identity 
is unknown; and foundlings. The first three categories may marry 
freely among themselves. Levites, Israelites, disqualified priests, 
converts, and freed slaves may marry freely among themselves. 
Similarly, converts, freed slaves, mamzerim, and Gibeonites may marry 
freely among themselves. Children whose father's identity is unknown 
and foundlings may not marry even people in their own category. 
They may marry converts, freed slaves, and Gibeonites (see Mishna 
Kiddushin 4:1). 


A child born from an incestuous or adulterous relationship 
[mamzer] — nn “NMA. A child born from relations between a 
married woman and a man other than her husband, or between 
relatives who are forbidden to marry by Torah law, where the 
participants in those relations are subject to karet. An exception to this 
rule is a menstruating woman, with whom sexual relations are 
prohibited under penalty of karet, but whose offspring is not a 
mamzer. The offspring of an unmarried couple is not a mamzer. A 
mamzer inherits his natural father and is halakhically considered his 
father's son in all respects. A mamzer may marry only a female mamzer 
or a convert to Judaism. Likewise, a female mamzer may marry only a 
mamzer or a convert. The offspring of that union is a mamzer. 


Hebrew acronym for menstruating woman, slave, gentile woman, 
and zona - Although the Torah does not explicitly prohibit נשג"ז.‎ 
Jews from engaging in sexual intercourse with gentile women outside 
the framework of marriage, it is clear that this is considered a very 
serious offense, as Pinehas was rewarded for killing Zimri, who had 
relations with a Midianite woman (Numbers 25:6-15). By rabbinic 
decree one who has relations with a gentile woman is considered as if 
he had relations with a menstruating woman, a slave, a gentile woman 
.or a zona 


Gibeonite - TJ. A descendant of the Gibeonites, one of the ten 
categories of lineage within the Jewish people who returned from 
Babylonia (see: Ten categories of lineage). According to most 
authorities, by Torah law, the Gibeonites could have been treated as 
ordinary proselytes; however, first Joshua (see Joshua, ch. 9) and then 
King David issued decree that accorded them the status of a mamzer, 
and thereby prohibited Jews from marrying them. There were hardly 
any Gibeonites during the talmudic period, and subsequently they 
completely disappeared. 


A child whose father's identity is unknown - 

"1n. With regard to the laws of marriage, a child whose father’s 
identity is unknown is considered an uncertain mamzer (see: Ten 
categories of lineage; next entry). 


Foundling - ’9ioX. A young child found abandoned in the street, the 
identity of whose parents is unknown. The legal status of thatchild is 
that of an uncertain mamzer (see previous entry). 


Physical Condition 


Menstruating woman - i11. With regard to the laws of forbidden 
sexual relations: It is prohibited to have sexual relations with a 


menstruating woman until she has purified herself, and one who 
intentionally engages in sexual intercourse with her is liable to receive 
karet. However, unlike other types of relationships prohibited by 
Torah law (i.e., adulterous or incestuous relationships), betrothal with 
a menstruating woman is valid, and if she became pregnant as the 
result of sexual intercourse before purification, her offspring is not 
considered a mamzer. The child of a 

menstruating woman is permitted to marry other Jews. 


Sexually impotent or castrated male - 070. These are divided into 
two categories: A man who, from birth, was lacking in sexual 
capability; and a man who was castrated. One who falls in the first 
category reaches majority at the age of twenty if he manifested signs 
of his disability before that age. If he does not show such signs, he is 
not considered to have reached majority until the age of thirty-five. It 
is prohibited for one who falls into the second category to marry a 
native-born Jewish woman (Deuteronomy 23:2; see: Man with crushed 
testicles). However, if he violates this prohibition and marries, the 
marriage is valid. No restrictions are placed on the marriage of one 
impotent from birth. With regard to levirate marriage and halitza, 
special halakhot apply to the impotent and castrated male: A castrated 
male must perform halitza to his brother's childless widow and halitza 
must be performed to his childless widow. A male impotent from birth 
may not perform halitza. When he dies, his brother may not enter into 
levirate marriage with his widow, and halitza is not required to allow 
his widow to remarry. 


Sexually underdeveloped woman - ">N. A woman incapable of 
bearing children. Her male counterpart is an impotent or castrated 
male. This term is a general definition for women who have some 
basic flaw in their reproductive system. She is exempt from levirate 
marriage and from the ceremony of halitza. 


Man with crushed testicles - N27 Y132. The Torah prohibits a man 
with this condition from marrying a woman who was born Jewish 
(Deuteronomy 23:2), and the transgression is punishable by lashes. He 
is permitted to marry a convert. 


Woman whose hymen was torn accidentally - yy n31. Although 
she did not engage in sexual intercourse, her marriage contract 
contains the reduced sum of a widow or divorcée, and she is not 
permitted to marry a High Priest (see Leviticus 21:13). 


Blemishes - 27212. With regard to the laws of marriage. If a man 
marries a woman with physical defects like those that disqualify a 


priest for Temple service, which were unknown to him before the 
marriage, he can terminate the marriage without paying her marriage 
contract by claiming that he entered into the marriage under false 
pretenses. Only blemishes that the husband was unable to detect 
before the marriage are grounds for terminating the marriage without 
payment of the marriage contract. 


Restricted Converts 


Ammonite and Moabite - 72X17) .עמונל‎ The Torah prohibits a convert 
from these two nations or his descendants from ever marrying freely 
among the Jewish people (Deuteronomy 23:4). This prohibition only 
applies to male converts and their male descendants. Female converts 
from Ammon and Moab, most notably Ruth, the Moabite may marry 
freely immediately upon conversion. An Ammonite or Moabite male 
convert may not marry a native-born Jewish woman of pure lineage, 
but he may marry a female convert from any nation or a mamzer or 
any other Jewish woman of blemished lineage. Sennacherib, the 
Assyrian king who exiled the ten tribes of Israel in the eighth century 
BCE, conquered most of the area surrounding Eretz Yisrael. In order to 
suppress possible revolutions, he engaged in a policy of mass 
population transfer that obliterated the national identity of most of 
Israel’s neighbors. Therefore, from that time onward, there is no 
prohibition against marrying converts from Ammon and Moab. 


Edomite - iT. Edom was one of the nations 

whose territory bordered Eretz Yisrael. The Torah prohibits an 
Edomite convert, male or female, from marrying a native-born Jew. 
His children are similarly prohibited, and only his grandchildren are 
permitted to marry Jews (Deuteronomy 23:9). He may, however, 
marry a convert or a mamzer. An Edomite convert who marries a Jew 
violates a positive mitzva (see: Prohibition resulting from a mitzva; 
next entry). 


Egyptian - "1X2. A convert of Egyptian extraction, male or female, 
may not marry a Jew by birth for two generations, although he may 
marry another convert. An Egyptian convert who marries a Jew by 
birth violates a positive mitzva. The Sages ruled, however, that since 
the destruction of Samaria during the First Temple era and the 
attendant upheaval and mass migrations of populations, this law no 
longer applies (see Ammonite and Moabite; previous entry. 


LEVIRATE MARRIAGE 


Levirate marriage - 012’. A man whose brother died without children 


is obligated by Torah law to marry his deceased brother’s widow or 
perform the rite of halitza (see Deuteronomy 25:5-10). As long as 
neither levirate marriage nor halitza has taken place, it is prohibited 
for her to marry another man (see: Yevama waiting for her brother-in- 
law to act; Levirate bond). According to the Torah, levirate marriage 
is effected exclusively by the act of sexual intercourse. The Sages, 
however, instituted betrothal of a yevama by means of money or a 
marriage document (see: Betrothal, p. 300), even though this betrothal 
is not effective by Torah law without intercourse. Sexual relations 
consummate the marriage between the deceased’s brother and the 
widow and she is thereafter considered his wife in all respects, and a 
bill of divorce would be required to effect their divorce. Today, in 
most Jewish communities the brother-in-law is required to free his 
brothers widow of her obligation through halitza, and he is not 
permitted to marry her through levirate marriage. 


Brother-in-law - 02’. See previous entry. 


Betrothal of a yevama - NNN. If a married man dies childless, his 
brother must enter into a levirate marriage with his deceased brother's 
widow or perform halitza. By Torah law, levirate marriage can be 
effected only through conjugal relations, as opposed to standard 
betrothal, which can also be effected by a marriage document or by a 
monetary transaction. The Sages, however, instituted that, even in 
cases of levirate marriage, betrothal should first be effected by means 
of a marriage document or money, even though it is not binding by 
Torah law. This betrothal is referred to as ma'amar, statement, 
because betrothal with money or a document is accompanied by a 
statement of betrothal. 


Yevama waiting for her brother-in-law to act - 02? NIW. A widow 
whose husband died childless and who is not permitted to marry 
another man until one of her husband's surviving brothers either 
marries her (see: Levirate marriage) or absolves her of this obligation 
through the fialitza ceremony (see next entry). 


Levirate bond - fp’. The relationship between a yevama waiting for 
her brother-in-law to act and her deceased husband's brothers during 
the period after the husband's death, before one of the brothers 
performs levirate marriage or the rite of halitza with the widow. The 
precise nature of the relationship between the brother-in-law and the 
widow during this period is the subject of much talmudic debate. In 
certain respects, for instance if the question arises whether the 
brother-in-law may marry a close relative of the widow, they are 
considered as betrothed from the time of the husband's death. The 


bond is either transformed into levirate marriage, or severed by 
halitza. 


Halitza - .חֲלִיצֵה‎ The ceremony that frees the widow of a man who 
died without children (see: Yevama waiting for her brother-in-law) 
from the obligation to marry one of her deceased husband’s brothers 
(see: Levirate marriage) and allows her to remarry (see Deuteronomy 
25:7-10). The term halitza is derived from the central element of this 
ceremony, which involves the removal (halitza) by the widow of a 
special sandal from the foot of one of her deceased husband’s 
brothers. Halitza must be performed before a rabbinical court. The 
laws governing this ceremony are discussed in detail in tractate 
Yevamot. 


Halutza - Nyib]. A woman whose husband died without children, 
who has performed the rite of halitza with a brother of the deceased. 
After halitza she is permitted to remarry, but she may not marry one 
of her husband's brothers. By rabbinic law, she has the same 1 

egal status as a divorcée and may not marry a priest. 


Rival wife of a forbidden relation - iy nx. If a man with two or 
more wives dies childless, his surviving brother is obligated either to 
marry one of the widows (see: Levirate marriage) or to free both the 
widows of their obligation through halitza with one of them. However, 
if one of the widows is forbidden to marry this brother-in-law due to 
their family relationship, e.g., if the widow is his wife’s sister, both she 
and all the other wives of the deceased are exempt from both levirate 
marriage and falitza. In other words, the exemption of the one widow 
exempts all her rival wives, even though any of the others were fit to 
marry this surviving brother had it not been for their rival wife. 
Moreover, if the deceased brother left another surviving brother, and 
one of the other widows married this other brother and he too died 
childless, the widow of this brother, who was originally forbidden to 
marry the other surviving brother because her rival wife was 
forbidden to him, is now forbidden to him again because of her status 
as a rival wife of a forbidden relation. Not only is she exempt from 
levirate marriage and halitza, but she also exempts all the other wives 
of her deceased second husband. 


Brother who did not coexist with his brother — הָיה‎ Nb YIN 
727193. A concept in the laws of levirate marriage. If a man dies 
without children, his surviving brother must either marry his deceased 
brothers widow or set her free through the act of halitza. This 
obligation applies only to brothers who lived concurrently with the 
deceased. If a brother is born after the childless brother's death, he is 


not obligated to perform levirate marriage or halitza with the widow, 
because he did not live “in his brother’s world,” and she is forbidden 
to him as his brother’s wife (see: Brother’s wife, p. 286). 


SLAVES 


Hebrew slave - “AY T_y. An adult male Jew who becomes the slave 
of another Jew. There are two ways in which a Jew can enter into 
servitude: The court may sell a thief into slavery if he does not possess 
the means to make restitution for his theft (Exodus 22:2); if a Jew 
becomes impoverished, he may choose to sell himself to seek relief 
from his poverty (Leviticus 25:39). A Hebrew slave sold by the court 
goes free after serving his master for six years (Exodus 21:2). A person 
who sells himself as a slave may sell himself for six years or for a 
longer period. In the event of his master’s death, a Hebrew slave is 
required to continue serving his master’s son until the end of the 
period for which he was originally sold. However, if the master had no 
sons, the slave is not obligated to continue serving other heirs. In the 
Jubilee Year, all Hebrew slaves are freed irrespective of how long they 
served (Leviticus 25:40). When a Hebrew slave attains his freedom in 
one of these manners, his master or his master’s heirs must give him a 
severance gift (Deuteronomy 15:13-14). A Hebrew slave may also 
attain his freedom by paying his master the value of the remainder of 
the term for which he was sold. If a Hebrew slave has a wife and 
children, his master is obligated to provide for them as well. 
According to some authorities, they, in turn, are obligated to render 
the master the same services that they would render their husband 
and father. If a slave becomes ill or incapacitated, if the period of his 
illness is less than three years, his period of servitude is not extended. 
When a Hebrew slave who is married and has children is sold by the 
court, his master is entitled to give him a Canaanite maidservant as a 
wife. If she bears children, they become the property of the master 
and have no legal connection with their natural father (Exodus 21:4). 
In all other respects, the Hebrew slave has all the obligations of a free 
Israelite and is bound by all other positive and negative mitzvot. 
Should the Hebrew slave sold by the court desire to remain with his 
wife, the Canaanite maidservant, and children after the six years of his 
servitude are concluded, he must go through a ceremonial rite 
involving the piercing of his ear (Exodus 21:5-6). Afterwards he 
remains a slave until the Jubilee Year or until the death of his master. 
It is the slave’s right to insist on undergoing the piercing ceremony, 
but it is strongly discouraged. It is prohibited to give a Hebrew slave 
humiliating work, even if there are free men willing to perform those 
tasks. Neither is it permitted to overwork him (see Leviticus 25:39- 
43). In all matters, e.g., food and sleeping quarters, the Hebrew slave 


and his family must be treated like the master himself (see: Hebrew 
maidservant). 


Piercing a Hebrew slave’s ear with an awl - 7y’8. A Hebrew slave 
who does not wish to terminate his servitude may remain with his 
master until the Jubilee Year or his master’s death (see Exodus 21:6; 
Leviticus 25:40). Only a slave who was given a maidservant as a wife 
by his master and has children by her may make this request. The 
master brings the servant to the court, and after they have 
investigated the matter the slave stands next to a doorpost and an awl 
or similar metal instrument is driven though his ear. This may be done 
only if there is a strong bond of friendship between the servant and 
his master. A priest who was sold into slavery may not have his ear 
pierced, since doing so would render him blemished and unfit for 
Temple service. The rite of piercing may be performed only on a slave 
sold by the court and not on one who sold himself into slavery. 


Hebrew maidservant - עַבְרִיה‎ iT2N. A girl younger than twelve years 
old who was sold as a maidservant by her father. In many cases, the 
Hebrew maidservant was designated (see next entry) to become the 
wife of her master or his son. If he or his son does not marry her, the 
Hebrew maidservant becomes free when she attains majority, after 
working six years, upon her purchaser’s death, or with the advent of 
the Jubilee Year, whichever happens first. 


Designation - .יעוד‎ The right granted by the Torah to one who 
purchases a Hebrew maidservant to designate her, at any time after 
her purchase and before her release, as a bride for himself or for his 
son (Exodus 21:8-9). In that case, the master is not required to give 
the maidservant anything further to effect the betrothal. The money 
that he originally paid to purchase her as a maidservant is considered 
as having been given for that purpose, and from the moment of 
designation her status is that of a betrothed woman. 


Canaanite slave - 732 Tay. A gentile slave purchased by a Jew (see 
Leviticus 25:44—46). (A female gentile slave is called a Canaanite 
maidservant.) A gentile slave purchased by a Jew must be immersed 
in a ritual bath, and, if male, circumcised. These acts signify a change 
in the slave's status. Though not yet a Jew in all respects, a Canaanite 
slave must observe all the Torah's prohibitions and must fulfill all 
positive mitzvot that are not dependent on a specific time for their 
performance (see: Positive, time-bound mitzva, p. 448). In many 
respects Canaanite slaves are their masters’ property and may be sold 
and purchased like other possessions. Generally, the laws governing 
slaves resemble those governing real estate. For example, they are 


acquired by means of the same legal transactions as is real estate, and 
have the same legal status with regard to the laws of fraud. A 
Canaanite slave must serve his master for life and is inherited by his 
master’s heirs. His master can free him by handing him a deed of 
emancipation, resembling a bill of divorce. However, there is a 
positive mitzva not to free a Canaanite slave without compelling 
reasons. There is one exception to the above principle. A master must 
set his slave free if he blinds him, knocks out his tooth, or damages 
any one of 24 other extremities. This applies whether or not the 
master caused the damage intentionally (see Exodus 21:26-27). If a 
master severely beats his slave, and the slave dies within twenty-four 
hours of the beating, the master is executed as a murderer (Exodus 
21:20-21). A Canaanite slave may not marry into the Jewish people. If 
he violates this prohibition and engages in relations with a Jewish 
woman, any child born of such a union is considered solely as the 
mother's. A child born to a female Canaanite slave becomes a slave 
from birth. Slaves are considered to have no connection to their 
natural father even when his identity is known. If a master sells his 
Canaanite slave to a gentile, if a master living in Eretz Yisrael sells his 
slave to a Jew living outside Eretz Yisrael, or if an adult Canaanite 
slave flees to Eretz Yisrael or is declared to be ownerless property by 
his master, his master must give him a deed of emancipation and free 
him. A Canaanite slave owned by a priest may partake of teruma. 


Immersion - 17°20. Generally refers to the immersion of a person or 
an article in the waters of a ritual bath. This concept is applied with 
regard to the acquisition of gentile slaves (see previous entry). When a 
Jew purchases a gentile man or woman as a slave, the slave must be 
immersed in a ritual bath in order to assume the status of a Canaanite 
slave. Once a Canaanite slave has undergone immersion in a ritual 
bath, he is obligated to observe all the Torah's prohibitions and to 
fulfill all those positive mitzvot that have no specific time for their 
performance. 


Emancipated slave - 171 Tay. A male or female Canaanite slave 
freed by his or her Jewish master. To obtain his freedom, the slave 
must receive a deed of emancipation from his master. Alternatively, 
another person can purchase the slave's freedom from the master. 
After obtaining his freedom, the slave has all the obligations and 
privileges of a Jew and has the status of a convert. However, the Sages 
required him to immerse in a ritual bath like all standard converts. 


Extremities - אִיבָרִים‎ "WNI. A master who blinds a gentile slave 
(Canaanite slave) or knocks out his tooth must set him free (Exodus 
21:26-27). Freedom is also granted if any of the following twenty-four 


extremities are damaged: The ends of the ten fingers and toes, the 
ears, the nose, the penis, or a woman’s nipples. 


Half slave half free man - ]3 PX 73y xr 

A gentile slave owned jointly by two or more Jewish masters‏ .חורין 
and set free by one. The status of such an individual creates problems‏ 
in many areas of Jewish law. Accordingly, the Sages decreed that the‏ 
remaining owners must free the slave and that the slave must‏ 
reimburse them for the financial loss incurred.‏ 


Designated maidservant - 12170 MJW. A woman who is half slave 
and half free and betrothed to a Hebrew slave. Since the woman is not 
entirely free, her marriage bonds are not complete. Consequently, if a 
man has sexual relations with her, it is not considered a standard case 
of adultery. The woman is flogged and the man is required to bring a 
guilt-offering. He must bring the offering whether or not he was aware 
of the woman's status when he had relations with her (see: Unwitting 
sinner, p. 397; see Leviticus 19:20-22). 


SOTA 


Woman suspected by her husband of having been unfaithful 
[sota] - 010. The Torah describes the procedure governing this 
woman (Numbers 5:11-31): First, her husband warns her in the 
presence of witnesses (see: Jealousy) against being alone together with 
a specific man about whom he is suspicious. If she disobeys this 
warning and is observed alone with that man, even though there is no 
concrete evidence that she actually committed adultery, she and her 
husband can no longer live together as man and wife until she has 
undergone the following ordeal to determine whether she has 
committed adultery: The woman accompanied by her husband and 
two Torah scholars is taken to the Temple in Jerusalem and forced by 
the priests to stand in a public place while holding the special meal- 
offering that she is required to bring (see: Meal-offering of jealousy, p. 
386). There she is again questioned about her behavior. If she 
continues to protest her fidelity and takes an oath to that effect, a 
scroll is brought and the curses of the sota that appear in the Torah 
passage cited above are written on it. If she does not admit that she 
has committed adultery, the scroll is submerged in an earthenware 
vessel filled with water taken from the Temple basin and earth from 
the Temple floor, and the scroll's writing dissolves in the water. She is 
then forced to drink that water. If the husband's allegation is true, in 
the words of the Torah: “Her belly shall swell and her thigh shall fall 
away" (Numbers 5:27), until ultimately she dies from the water's 
curse. If she is innocent, the water will bring blessing upon her and 


she is permitted to resume marital relations with her husband. 


Jealousy - ^17. The warning given by a husband to a wife suspected 
of adultery (sota). If a husband suspects that his wife may be 
committing adultery, he must declare himself jealous, and warn her 
that he does not wish her to be alone with the man he suspects. 
According to some authorities the warning must be in the presence of 
two witnesses (see next entry). 


Hiding - "YNY. With regard to the laws of a sota, hiding is the 
situation where a married woman is alone with a man with whom her 
husband suspects she committed adultery, and with whom her 
husband has warned her not to be alone (see previous entry). If they 
remain alone together long enough to have engaged in sexual 
relations, she is considered a sota and is forbidden to him until she has 
undergone the ordeal of a sota. There is a debate among the Sages as 
to whether the woman must be seen with the man by witnesses to 
subject her to the ordeal, or whether the husband's testimony is 
sufficient. Everyone agrees that the husband's testimony is sufficient 
to prohibit the married couple from living together, and if she does 
not undergo the ordeal, he must divorce her. 


One witness - "TIN Ty. The Torah states: “One witness shall not rise 
up against a man" (Deuteronomy 19:15). Consequently, in most 
instances, the testimony of a single witness has no legal standing. 
Indeed, in certain cases, it is prohibited for him to testify, lest he 
damage the defendant's reputation. Nevertheless, there are several 
instances where credence is accorded to the testimony of a single 
witness. One example is with regard to the laws of a wife suspected of 
infidelity (sota). The testimony of a single witness that a woman, who 
had secluded herself with the man with regard to whom her husband 
had warned her, committed adultery with him is sufficient to require 
her husband to divorce her. 


VOWS 


Vow - 17). A personal vow, i.e., a voluntary commitment to refrain 
from performing an action or deriving benefit from another. This vow 
is, in effect, a type of reverse consecration. Instead of consecrating an 
object, the one taking the vow commits himself to regard the object he 
wishes to prohibit or the person from whom he wishes not to benefit 
as though it were consecrated to the Temple. Any object can be 
prohibited in this manner, and one who fails to fulfill his vow violates 
the mitzva: “He shall not profane his word” (Numbers 30:3). It is also 
possible to prohibit one's own property to another by means of a vow. 


The other person must then treat that property as consecrated. One 
can prohibit another’s property only to himself. The vows of a female 
minor, a young woman, or a wife may be annulled by her father or 
husband, respectively (see: Nullification of vows). Others can also be 
released from their vows (see: Dissolution of vows) by a Torah scholar 
or a rabbinical court, if it can be shown that their vows were not made 
with complete awareness and intent. The Sages were very strongly 
opposed to the taking of vows. That explains the widespread practice 
of stating: Without a vow, before undertaking certain commitments, 
and they encouraged people who vowed to dissolve those vows. If one 
makes a statement in the form of a vow, but it is evident that his 
intention was not to vow but rather to exaggerate or underscore a 
point, that vow is not binding. 


Intimations - .ידות‎ An term for words uttered by a person conveying 
a certain intention that can be understood from the context or from 
the general subject of the statement, although it is not clearly and 
explicitly expressed. In certain areas of the halakha, such as the laws 
of the nazirite (see: Naziriteship, p. 297), vows, marriage, divorce, and 
others, the Sages raise a dilemma whether intimations are regarded as 
explicit statements. 


Substitutes for the language of vows - 7713" 

The Torah refers to three types of voluntary obligations: Oaths,‏ .נְדְרִים 
vows, and consecrations. Common people, and, at times, Torah‏ 
scholars, would use other, equivalent terms. If a person made a‏ 
declaration using one of these terms and it was obvious that he‏ 
intended his statement to be a vow, his words assume that status and‏ 
he is bound to fulfill the commitment that he uttered.‏ 


Konam - Djip. A type of vow. A konam is a specific type of vow 
whereby one prohibits himself from eating something or deriving 
benefit from something or someone by saying: “That person or object 
is to me a konam." The word konam is a substitute (see previous entry) 
for the Hebrew word for offering [korban] and is used in order to 
avoid uttering that word. 


He shall not profane - b7? ?3. The prohibition against violating a 
vow or oath that one has taken (Numbers 30:3). A person who 
commits an act in violation of a vow or an oath is liable to the 
punishment of lashes. 


Vows of urging - Prt 717). A vow taken to encourage someone to 
perform a particular action. For example, a vow taken by the seller of 
an object to influence a potential buyer to buy it: lf I agree to sell this 


object for less than this amount, may this object be forbidden to me. It 
is assumed that the intention 

of one who expresses himself in that manner is not to take a vow. 
Therefore, the vow does not take effect and need not be dissolved 
(see: Vows). 


Vows of affliction - נָפָש‎ Y 17). A husband is allowed to nullify his 
wife’s vows only if 

they affect their marital relationship, or if they are vows of affliction 
in that they cause the wife discomfort, e.g., if she vows not to eat fruit 
or meat (see Numbers 30:14; see next entry). 


Nullification of vows - 0°77) M97. The Torah (Numbers, chapter 30) 
authorizes a father to nullify the vows of his daughter before she 
either attains majority (see: Grown woman, p. 440) or marries (see: 
Marriage, p. 301). Similarly, a husband is entitled to nullify vows 
made by his wife. If a girl is betrothed before she attains majority (see 
next entry) her vows may be nullified by her husband and father 
acting together. The vow must be nullified on the same day on which 
the father or husband heard of it. A husband is empowered to nullify 
only vows of affliction and those vows that either directly or indirectly 
affect the personal relationship between him and his wife. According 
to many opinions, this restriction applies to the father as well (see: 
Dissolution of vows). 


Young betrothed woman - הַמְאורְסָה‎ m». A girl between twelve and 
twelve-and-a-half years of age, who is betrothed but not yet married. 
(see: Young woman, p. 440). With regard to the laws of vows: The 
vows of a young betrothed woman can be annulled only by her father 
and betrothed together; neither can annul her vows on his own. 


Dissolution of vows - 0717) nni. Dispensation granted by a 
halakhik authority abrogating a vow. One who makes a vow or takes 
an oath with regard to his future behavior and later regrets having 
made the vow or oath may present his case to a Sage. In certain 
instances, the Sage has the power to dissolve the vow, abrogating it 
retroactively. There are certain vows that are automatically dissolved 
and do not require the intervention of a Sage. Others can be dissolved 
only under specific conditions (see next entry). 


Request made to a Sage - .שאֶלֶה לְחָכֶם‎ If a person makes a vow or 
takes an oath, or consecrates property (see: Consecrated property, p 
387), and afterwards regrets having done so, he may go to a Sage d 
request that he release him from his vow (see previous entry). 


Vow, part of which was dissolved - 17} 


nypa anny. If one made a vow relating to several people or objects, 
and then part of the vow was dissolved or invalidated, the entire vow 
is not binding. 


New situation — 171). With regard to the dissolution of vows (see: 
Vows). Ordinarily, vows can be dissolved if it is shown that they were 
not made with full intent and knowledge. But a vow may not be 
dissolved on grounds of lack of intent if the person who vowed failed 
to anticipate an unpredictable situation that would have led him to 
refrain from making the vow. For example, if someone vowed not to 
derive benefit from a certain person, and that person later became a 
distinguished scholar, the vow cannot be dissolved on the grounds 
that at the time he vowed he did not realize that the person would 
become a 

distinguished scholar. 


Minor one year before he or she reaches majority - 3129: מוּפַלָא‎ 
wא7.‎ A girl at the age of eleven, and a boy at the age of twelve. The 
vow of a child that age is binding, if it can be shown that the child 
understood the nature of the vow. This law is based on a rabbinic 
interpretation of a verse (Numbers 6:2). 


One prohibited by vow from deriving benefit - 1X7 1710. If one 
person takes a vow not to derive any enjoyment or benefit from 
another person, or if person A takes a vow prohibiting person B from 
deriving any enjoyment or benefit from person A’s property, the 
person prohibited to derive benefit falls into this category. He may 
receive nothing from the property included in the vow that could be 
considered a benefit, neither food nor anything else having monetary 
value. However, he may make use of such property to perform a 
mitzva, because a mitzva is halakhically considered as something from 
which one does not derive benefit or enjoyment. The precise details of 
what is considered benefit in this context are set forth in tractate 
Nedarim. 


NAZIRITESHIP 


Naziriteship — n1). The status conferred on a person by his taking 
nazirite vows, as detailed in the Torah (Numbers 6:1-21). A nazirite 
must refrain from eating or drinking anything derived from the vine, 
especially wine. He must avoid becoming ritually impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse, and must refrain from cutting his hair. 
A nazirite who violates any of these prohibitions is subject to lashes. A 
person can vow to be a nazirite for any period of time that he wishes, 
but the minimum period is thirty days. One who does not specify how 


long he wishes to be a nazirite assumes nazirite obligations for thirty 
days. If a nazirite becomes ritually impure by contact with a corpse, 
whether intentionally or not, he must first purify himself and then 
bring two pigeons to the Temple, one as a sin-offering and the other as 
a burnt-offering, as well as a lamb as a guilt-offering; after this, he 
must start his period of naziriteship over again. When the nazirite 
completes the period of his vow, he must bring two lambs, one female 
as a sin-offering and one male as a burnt-offering, and a ram as a 
peace-offering (see: Nazirite’s ram, p. 379). He must shave his hair, 
and burn it beneath the pot in which the ram sacrificed as a peace- 
offering is cooked. After these sacrifices are offered, the period of 
naziriteship ends, and the former nazirite is no different from anyone 
else. The laws of the nazirite are discussed in the talmudic tractate 
Nazir. 


Substitutes for the language of nazirite vows - Ni) .כִּינוּיי‎ A 
nazirite vow in which terms like nazik or nazih or pazih were 
substituted for nazir (see: Substitutes for the language of vows, p. 
295). 


Nazirite forever - D71y? 1). A person who vowed to be a nazirite for 
an extremely long period of time, whether through a single nazirite 
vow or through several consecutive nazirite vows. Practically 
speaking, he remains a nazirite for the rest of his life. All the standard 
laws of a nazirite apply to him, and he may shave at the end of his 
period of being a nazirite, if he lives long enough or at the end of each 
of the consecutive periods of his nazirite vows, if applicable (see: 
Naziriteship; Nazirite like Samson; next entry). 


Permanent nazirite - עולֶם‎ 1). A person who vowed to be a nazirite 
for his entire life. Unlike other nazirites, a permanent nazirite may cut 
his hair and bring the sacrifices of a nazirite whenever his hair grows 
too long, although he must resume his nazirite observances 
immediately thereafter (see: Naziriteship; Nazirite forever; next entry). 


Nazirite like Samson - [W/W vt). A person who vowed to be a 
nazirite like Samson. According to some authorities, he is not a 
nazirite at all since Samson himself did not take a nazirite vow; 
others, however, set norms for a nazirite like Samson, permitting him 
to become ritually impure by coming into contact with dead bodies, 
thereby freeing him from the obligation to bring the special nazirite 
sacrifices if he becomes ritually impure, but prohibiting him from 
cutting his hair or drinking wine. This nazirite vow is permanent, and 
some hold that it cannot be dissolved (see: Naziriteship). 


Shaving - nn. In some instances, the Torah requires shaving one's 
head or one's entire body as part of a process of purification and the 
assumption of a different status. One of these instances is that of a 
nazirite (see: Naziriteship) who completes his nazirite vow (see 
Numbers 6:18-19). Upon the termination of the period of his vow, a 
nazirite shaves his head. This was performed in a special chamber 
within the women's courtyard in the Temple. Afterwards, his hair was 
placed in the fire over which his peace-offering was cooked (see: 
Nazirite's ram, p. 379). A nazirite who became ritually impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse must shave his head on the day he 
purifies himself. On the following day, he brings the required offerings 
and begins his nazirite vow anew (see Numbers 6:9). 


A MISSING HUSBAND OVERSEAS 


Deserted wife — i137. A woman whose husband deserted her, or 
whose husband has disappeared and may no longer be alive. Since a 
Jewish marriage can be dissolved only by establishing that the 
husband has died or by a bill of divorce granted willingly by the 
husband, the status of a deserted wife can be resolved only by her 
obtaining a bill of divorce or by her presenting valid testimony that 
her husband has died. The halakhic tradition is to be as lenient as 
possible in these matters. Many leniencies were instituted in accepting 
evidence of death (see next entry) and in validating bills of divorce, to 
save a wife from the fate of remaining a deserted wife. 


Testimony enabling a woman +0 remarry - 

HUN nity. Testimony attesting to the death of a married man. 
Although a husband is missing and presumed dead, until his death is 
established by the court, his wife is not considered a widow and may 
not remarry. In this situation, many exceptional leniencies with regard 
to the testimony of witnesses were granted, so that the woman should 
not be forced to remain alone for the rest of her life (see previous 
entry). The consequences for the woman and her future children, 
should she remarry while her first husband is still alive, are very 
severe. Therefore, the assumption is that she would not seek to 
remarry unless she was certain that her first husband had, in fact, 
died. Therefore, the court accepts testimony from the following 
individuals, although generally their testimony is unacceptable: One 
witness; women; relatives; the wife herself (see next entry); witnesses 
disqualified by rabbinic decree; one who did not witness the event 
himself, but testifies on the basis of another person's statements 
(hearsay testimony); a gentile who makes incidental statements in the 
course of conversation while unaware of their legal significance (see: 
Incidental, unconsidered remark, p. 323). 


One witness - TIN Ty. The Torah states: “One witness shall not rise 
up against a man” 

(Deuteronomy 19:15). Therefore, in most instances, the testimony of a 
single witness has no legal standing. Indeed, in certain cases, it is 
prohibited for him to testify, lest he damage the defendant’s 
reputation. Nevertheless, there are a several instances where credence 
is accorded to the testimony of a single witness. One example is with 
regard to testimony concerning the death of a married man (see 
previous entry). 


Endless body of water - לָהֶם סוף‎ PRY O07. A body of water so large 
that the far shore cannot be seen. If witnesses testify that a person fell 
into a body of water that fits that description, and he was not seen to 
emerge, one may not automatically assume that he drowned and 
therefore, his wife is a widow and would be allowed to remarry, since 
he might have emerged from the water in a place where the witnesses 
could not see him (see: Deserted wife). 


DIVORCE 


Bill of divorce [get] - 03. Though the term get can refer to all legal 
documents, it is generally used to refer specifically to a bill of divorce. 
The basic text of a bill of divorce includes the declaration of the 
husband that he, identified by name and his patronymic, divorces his 
wife, whose name and patroymic are also written, and that it is 
permitted for her to marry any other man. The document must 
contain the date it was written and the signatures of two witnesses. In 
talmudic times, a bill of divorce could be written privately by a scribe 
at the request of the husband. In later generations, it became 
customary for the bill of divorce to be written in a rabbinical court 
with expertise in this field, so that no halakhic difficulties would arise 
that might lead to the invalidation of the document. 


Outdated bill of divorce - יש[‎ U3. If after a bill of divorce was written 
but before it was delivered the husband and wife spent time together 
in private (see: Being alone together, p. 285), the Sages invalidated 
the bill of divorce on the assumption that the couple had renewed 
their marriage bonds while together and therefore the date on the bill 
of divorce was inaccurate. 


signature 


Folded and tied document - רWiph‎ 03. Most commonly a bill of 
divorce used by priests. In contrast to a regular document, this 
document was folded several times and sewn at the folds. At least 
three witnesses were required for this bill of divorce and one witness 
signed on the outer side of each fold. The original purpose of this 
elaborate procedure was to delay a hasty decision by a priest to 
divorce his wife and allow him time to reconsider before making an 
irrevocable decision, as a priest who divorces his wife is not permitted 
to remarry her. 


Bare bill of divorce - קרח‎ Ui A folded and tied document (see 
previous entry) that was invalidated because it lacked a sufficient 
number of witnesses. This could occur when one of the folds of the bill 
of divorce was not signed by one of the witnesses. 


For his sake and for her sake - 717?) 10077. The Torah requires that 
a bill of divorce be written with the specific intention of effecting a 
divorce between the two marriage partners. It must be written 
specifically for the husband and specifically for his wife. A bill of 
divorce that is not written with this intention, even though it contains 
the correct names of the husband and the wife, e.g., a bill of 

divorce written for another couple bearing the same names, cannot be 
used in divorce proceedings. 


Substitute names - .כִּינוִיים‎ Often, in addition to the name by which 
he is commonly known, a person may have additional names. In 
certain cases, i.e., writing a bill of divorce, these supplementary names 
are halakhically 

significant. If he wrote a bill of divorce in which these names were not 
included, it is invalid. 


They coerce him until he says “I want to...” - עד שָיאמַר‎ IMIN P515 
JN XN. Some actions, e.g., offering certain sacrifices, or giving a bill 
of divorce, can be effective only if they are performed with the 
consent of the person on whose behalf they are being carried out. If 


the person does not consent to these actions, the court will, in certain 
instances, apply pressure and at times even physical coercion to force 
him to consent. 


Agent for delivery - 73717? .שָלִיח‎ An agent appointed to bring a bill 
of divorce from the husband to his wife. This agent assumes the legal 
status of the husband. When he gives the bill of divorce to the woman, 
the divorce is effected. The wife can also appoint an agent for receipt. 
This agent assumes the legal status of the wife, and when the bill of 
divorce reaches his hands the divorce takes effect. 


Witnesses who observe the delivery of a legal document - "Ty 
yop. Specifically, with regard to the witnesses to the delivery of a 
bill of divorce, there is a difference of opinion among the Sages 
whether these witnesses or the witnesses whose signatures appear on 
the document are the witnesses who render the document effective. 


It was written in my presence and signed in my presence - בְּמְנִי‎ 
Onr 3533 3533. A declaration made by an agent appointed to deliver 
a bill of divorce written outside Eretz Yisrael and Babylonia when he 
delivers the bill of divorce before a rabbinical court in one of those 
places. In order to enable the woman to remarry, the agent must 
testify that the bill of divorce was written and signed in his presence 
and that there is no doubt about its validity. 


Deviating from the formula coined by the Sages - y3070 iJ3Un 
חְכָמִים‎ WvW. With regard to a bill of divorce: According to one 
opinion, any deviation from the standard wording of the bill of 
divorce instituted 

by the Sages renders the bill of divorce invalid for use. 


Refusal - .מִיאון‎ A girl under the age of twelve can be married by her 
father. If, however, her father is no longer alive, then by Torah law 
she cannot marry until she reaches majority. Nevertheless, the Sages 
instituted that her mother or brothers may marry her off with her 
consent. The girl may terminate this marriage before she reaches the 
age of twelve by performing an act of refusal, i.e., declaring that she 
does not want this marriage. In those cases, no bill of divorce is 
necessary. When a girl performs the act of refusal, the marriage is 
nullified retroactively, and she is considered never to have been 
married at all. Most of the laws of refusal are discussed in tractate 
Yevamot. 


BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 
Betrothal - porvN. The first stage of the marriage process (see: 


Marriage; next entry). The bond created by betrothal is so strong that, 
after betrothal, a woman requires a divorce before she can marry 
another man. Similarly, sexual relations with other men are 
considered adulterous and are punishable by death. At this stage the 
betrothed couple may not yet live together as man and wife, and most 
of the couple’s mutual obligations do not yet apply (see: Young 
betrothed woman, 

p. 286). 


Betrothal - .קידושין‎ The act by which a woman becomes betrothed to 
a man. In principle there are three ways of betrothing a woman: with 
money or with its equivalent, e.g., a ring, which the bridegroom gives 
to the bride; with a document in which he attests that he is betrothing 
the woman; by sexual intercourse. The third method, though legal, 
was prohibited by the Sages to prevent licentiousness. All three 
methods require that the act of betrothal be performed willingly by 
both the man and the woman, if she is a minor her father must 
approve, and there be two suitable witnesses to the act. After the 
couple is betrothed, it is prohibited for the woman to engage in sexual 
relations with any other man like a married woman. Moreover, her 
mother, daughter, and other close relatives become permanently 
forbidden to her husband; likewise, his father, son, and other close 
relatives become permanently forbidden to her. The betrothed couple 
may not live together until the marriage ceremony beneath the 
wedding canopy is performed and the marriage blessings are recited. 
For many generations betrothal and marriage have been performed 
together on the same occasion, in order to prevent many halakhic and 
practical complications. 


Presents - 1131720. Gifts sent by a groom to his bride, either before or 
after betrothal. The Sages debated whether giving these gifts are 
considered as the money of betrothal or as evidence that betrothal 
took place. 


Marriage - .נישואי[‎ The second stage of the marriage process, 
following betrothal. Marriage is effected by having the bride and 
groom come under the bridal canopy, and it immediately confers both 
the privileges and the responsibilities associated with marriage upon 
the newlywed couple. After marriage, if one spouse dies, all the laws 
of mourning for a close blood relation apply to the surviving spouse. If 
the wife of a priest dies, he is permitted to become ritually impure 
while seeing to her burial. All the monetary rights and obligations that 
apply to married couples take effect after marriage. A married woman 
is permitted to eat teruma if her husband is a priest. 


Wedding canopy - .חוּפה‎ A symbolic home, which a bridegroom 
enters together with his bride. The structure of the bridal canopy 
depends on local custom. However, in most places common practice is 
to use a canopy without walls. Entry into the bridal canopy marks the 
transition from betrothal to marriage, and the marriage blessings are 
then recited. Today, the betrothal ceremony is immediately followed 
by the marriage ceremony, and it is customary to perform them both 
beneath the bridal canopy. 


Entry - 110722. In the context of marital relationships this term refers 
to a bride's entry into the groom's home or domain. This is 
accomplished through the marriage ceremony, and is typically 
performed under a wedding canopy. Through this rite the bride and 
groom become fully married to each other. 


Marriage blessing - חְתְנִים‎ N33. This refers to the seven blessings of 
the bride and groom recited under the wedding canopy and after the 
Grace after Meals at each of the wedding meals during the first week 
after the wedding. These blessings are recited in full only in the 
presence of at least ten men, including one or preferably two who did 
not previously participate in the wedding celebrations (see next 
entry). The bridegroom counts as one of the ten men required. 


New faces - חְדְשות‎ 0725. Guests who did not previously participate in 
a particular event. Among the applications of this concept is: During 
the week after a wedding, it is customary to host the bride and groom 
at meals in their honor. In order to recite the special blessings in 
honor of the bride and groom (called seven blessings or marriage 
blessings), one or preferably two guests should be guests who did not 
attended any previous celebrations for this couple. 


Groomsman - PIW. An attendant to the bride or groom, who helps 
arrange the wedding feast. He would also give presents to the couple. 
Being the groomsman was considered a great honor. When he himself 
got married, the groom was obligated to reciprocate and serve in that 
capacity for him. Today, this practice is no longer observed. However, 
the term is used to refer to the people who lead the bride and groom 
to the wedding canopy. 


Beautiful woman - תואר‎ ng. A gentile female prisoner of war (see 
Deuteronomy 21:10-14). According to some authorities, a soldier was 
allowed to engage in sexual relations with that woman in wartime. 
Afterwards, if he desired to take her as a wife, she had to shave her 
head, let her nails grow and undergo a month-long period of 
mourning in his home. When that period was over, if she decided to 


convert to Judaism, they could marry. According to other authorities, 
sexual relations with a captive during wartime were prohibited, but 
the soldier had the right to convert his captive and marry her after the 
mourning period concluded. According to both opinions, these rights 
were granted to the soldier as a concession to the evil inclination. 


Marriage Contract 


Marriage contract - aging. A legal document given by a husband to 
his wife upon their marriage, stating his obligations toward her during 
and after their marriage. The contract includes a lien on the husband’s 
estate, the minimum amount being 200 dinar (see “Talmudic weights 
and measures,” p. 479) for a virgin bride and 100 dinar for other 
brides. That sum is payable if she is divorced or widowed. The general 
guidelines for a marriage contract are provided by the Talmud. 
However, its particular provisions are often based on local custom. In 
addition, the marriage contract may include individual stipulations 
agreed to by the husband and wife. The marriage contract gives 

the marriage halakhic legitimacy. Without it, the couple’s relationship 
is considered licentious. 


Virgin - .בְּתוּלֶה‎ This term is used in several halakhic contexts, among 
them, marriage laws: The sum specified in the marriage contract of a 
virgin must be at least 200 dinars, double the minimum to which a 
non-virgin is entitled. 


Undermining her marriage contract - 12115 

“nyn. This refers to a situation where a woman's statement raises 
questions about the validity of her claim to her marriage contract. If a 
divorced or widowed woman acknowledges having already received a 
certain portion of the money due her in payment of her marriage 
contract and demands that the remainder be paid, her husband, or his 
heirs, have the right to require her to take an oath that she is not 
demanding more than the amount to which she is entitled. This oath 
is similar to the one taken by someone who makes partial admission 
to a claim (see Ketubot 9:7-8). 


Jewish custom - יהודית‎ nt. The practices of modesty appropriate for 
a married Jewish woman, as distinct from Mosaic law, which refers to 
those practices required by Torah law. By rabbinic law, a man has the 
right to divorce his wife without paying the provisions of her marriage 
contract if she violates the practices of Jewish custom. 


Usufruct property - 1122 .נָכְסִי‎ A wife's personal property from which 
her husband is entitled to benefit. A married woman's property is 
divided into two categories, usufruct property and guaranteed 


property (see next entry). Usufruct property is the property that a wife 
brings to the marriage from her father’s home and that is not included 
in her marriage contract, and property that she inherits or receives as 
a gift after her marriage. All this property remains hers even after she 
is married, and her husband is not permitted to sell it, although he is 
entitled to benefit from its profits. The husband must tend to this 
property, although he is not responsible if it decreases in value, 
provided that he did not cause the loss intentionally. The property is 
returned to the wife if the husband dies or divorces her, and any 
increase or decrease in its value at that time by comparison with its 
value at the beginning of the marriage is her profit or loss. If she dies 
during the lifetime of her husband, he inherits the property. 

Before marriage, a couple may make any agreement they wish with 
regard to usufruct property. 


Guaranteed property - 7172 צאן‎ "022. This is the property that a wife 
brings into her marriage as a dowry and is recorded in her marriage 
contract. The husband may make use of this property as he sees fit. 
Any profit or loss accruing from his use of it belongs to him. He bears 
full responsibility, however, for the value of the property, and if he 
dies or divorces his wife, it must be returned 

to her at its full, original value (see previous entry). 


Tenth of one's estate - D^02) WY. It was an accepted practice for a 
father to give his daughter a dowry. If a man passes away leaving 
unmarried daughters, a certain proportion of his estate is set aside as a 
dowry for each of them. The size of the dowry is determined 
according to the dowry he gave to his other daughters in his lifetime. 
If it is impossible to make that determination, one-tenth of the 
remaining estate is designated for each daughter in succession, i.e., 
one-tenth for the first, nine-hundredths for the second, etc. 


Rebellious woman - .מורְדֶת‎ A woman who refuses to fulfill her 
obligations toward her husband; particularly, a woman who refuses to 
engage in conjugal relations with her husband. That woman may be 
penalized by having money deducted from her marriage contract, and 
her husband may force her to accept a divorce. A husband who rebels 
against his wife may also be subject to penalties that increase the 
amount of his wife's marriage contract. 


Husband's inheritance - ?yan nim. A husband's right to inherit his 
wife's property. There is a difference of opinion among the Sages as to 
whether the husband inherits his wife's property by Torah law or by 
rabbinic ordinance. However, unlike other cases, the husband may 
forgo this inheritance. Regulations introduced over the generations 


modified the conditions of the marriage contract and somewhat 
limited the husband’s right to inherit his wife’s property. 


Husband’s Obligation to His Wife 


Food, clothing, and conjugal rights - שאר‎ 

my] .כְּסוּת‎ In general, these are defined as a husband's principal 
marital obligations. These terms appear in the Torah (Exodus 21:10) 
with regard to a master who married a Hebrew maidservant, though 
there are differences of opinion with regard to their meaning in that 
context. 


Conjugal rights - .עונָה‎ With regard to marriage, this refers to the 
husband's obligation to engage in sexual relations with his wife at 
regular intervals. Though the matter depends on the mutual 
agreement of the two partners, the Sages mentioned several guidelines 
based on the nature of the work performed by the husband and the 
amount of time he is usually at home. This obligation is stipulated in 
the Torah (Exodus 21:10) and is specifically mentioned in the 
marriage contract (see: Rebellious woman; previous entry). 


Documents concerning food - irh nnyN. A legal document 
requiring a man to support his wife's daughter from a previous 
marriage (see Bava Metzia 20a). 


Sexual Intercourse 


Sexual intercourse - NX’. One of the manners in which betrothal is 
effected, and the only way in which a levirate marriage is 
consummated. In all forbidden sexual relationships, whatever their 
degree of prohibition, one is punished only for having actual sexual 
intercourse, although all forms of sexual contact are prohibited (see 
next entry). With regard to almost all the mitzvot of the Torah there is 
no difference between vaginal intercourse and anal intercourse, 
though there are some differences in the case of a designated 
maidservant and in the punishment for the rape of a young betrothed 
woman between twelve and twelve-and-a-half years of age. Any other 
physical contact, even if its intent is unquestionably sexual, does not 
fall into the category of sexual intercourse. 


Preliminary stage of sexual intercourse - 

my. The precise definition of this term is a matter of talmudic 
debate (see Yevamot 55b). In most of the cases where the Torah 
mentions sexual intercourse, either as a forbidden act or as the 
fulfillment of a mitzva, there is no distinction between the first stage 
and the completion of the sexual act (see previous entry). One 


exception concerns sexual relations with a half-free gentile 
maidservant designated in marriage to a Jewish slave. In that case, if 
he performs only the preliminary stage of sexual intercourse, he is 
excluded from punishment (see Leviticus 19:20). 


Anal intercourse - 713773 NW ny. Sexual relations carried out in a 
manner other than the typical manner, i.e., anal intercourse. This form 
of intercourse is halakhically equivalent to standard sexual relations in 
every sense. For example, it is considered intercourse as far as 
violation of the prohibitions against incest or adultery is concerned, 
and with regard to levirate marriage. 


Slanderer - y? OW .מוציא‎ A man who falsely asserts that his wife was 
not a virgin when she married him, and who brings false witnesses 
who testify that she committed adultery while betrothed to him, is 
called a slanderer (Deuteronomy 22:13-19). He is fined 100 shekel, 
paid to his wife’s father, and flogged (see: Lashes, p. 470), and it is 
prohibited for him to divorce his wife forever. The witnesses are 
punishable by death, if they are proven to be false, conspiring 
witnesses. 


Unobstructed orifice - 11ND NDI. A euphemism for a woman without 
a hymen. An allegation made by a bridegroom who married on the 
presumption that his bride was a virgin and, when consummating the 
marriage, found an unobstructed orifice, i.e., no hymen. At times this 
allegation is made with the intent of reducing the obligations of the 
bridegroom under the terms of the marriage contract and at times the 
intent is to enable him to terminate the marriage immediately without 
a marriage contract at all. 


Claim concerning virginity - D’7in3 nly. The claim made by a man 
who married a woman under the assumption that she was a virgin and 
drafted her marriage contract accordingly, but discovered when 
consummating the marriage that she was not a virgin. The husband 
may make this claim in order to reduce the financial obligation he 
accepted in the marriage contract, or his purpose may be to nullify the 
marriage as having been entered into under false pretenses (see: 
Mistaken transaction, p. 335). This subject is discussed in the first 
chapter of tractate Ketubot. 


Day of ingathering - 7073377 Di’. Monday and Thursday, the days on 
which people living in villages would gather in larger towns. The 
Torah was read in the synagogue on these days, which were fixed as 
the days when the courts would hold their sessions. Accordingly, the 
weddings of virgin brides were held on Wednesdays, in case the 


groom wanted to lodge a complaint against his bride (see: Claim 
concerning virginity). 


Rapist - TWX ON. A man who rapes an unmarried woman who is 
between three and twelve-and-a-half years old (see: Female minor, p. 
440; Young woman, p. 440) is obligated by the Torah to marry her 
and he may not divorce her. He is also obligated to pay a fine for the 
rape, and to pay damages according to the laws of personal injury 
(Deuteronomy 22:29). The marriage is subject to her consent and that 
of her father. 


Seducer - i122. A man who persuades an unmarried girl between 
twelve and twelve-and-a-half years of age to have sexual relations 
with him is called a seducer (see Exodus 22:15-16). He must 
reimburse the girl’s father for the humiliation that he caused and pay 
a fine equivalent in value to a virgin’s dowry (200 zuz). The seduction 
of a girl under the age of twelve is statutory rape, since the consent 
expressed by a minor is not legally valid (see: Rapist). 


NEZIKIN 


Courts 314 

Court, tribunal - p1 a 

A court may not be comprised of an even number of judges - 
שקוּל‎ PT בִּית‎ PN 

Greater in wisdom and in number - pay 12513 גָדוֹל‎ 

Contempt of court — דַי דִינָא‎ Nm 

Deliberation - nyta ^ii 

Verdict - yx an 


Court of Three 315 

Monetary cases - mnn >y 

Property declared ownerless by the court is ownerless - 
TWD PT בֵּית‎ psu 

Case of indirect damage — n x 

Beyond the letter of the law - pan miwn o> 

Behavior characteristic of Sodom - n ntn 

Appraisal - שוּמָא‎ 

Documents of appraisal — ow ri 

Authorization - אַדְרְכְתָּא‎ 

Document of authorization to seize the property that a debtor 
sold after taking a loan - טִירפָא‎ 

Lien on property - Tiayw 

Make an arrangement - »105 

Violent man — ox 


Court of Twenty-Three 316 
Court of twenty-three - וּשֶלושָה‎ omy bw y» a 
Small Sanhedrin - 7307 rio 
Capital cases — rus) »»1 
From the side - הד‎ jn 


Court of Seventy-One 317 
Court of seventy-one - Th שַבָעִים‎ bw דין‎ 13 
Great Sanhedrin - n? yi 


Members of the Court 317 
Expert for the court - p1 m2? myyn 
Ordination - nno 
Ordination of Sages - npt סְמִיכָת‎ 
Non-ordained judge - הָדִיוט‎ 


Distinguished member of the court — הין‎ aai מוּפְלָא‎ 
Nasi — vi) 

Deputy Nasi - 11 a אב‎ 

Rebellious elder - won jpt 

The judges’ scribes — m» סוֹפרי‎ 

A witness becomes a judge - y: עד נעשה‎ 


Testimony 318 
Witnesses — Dy 
Concealing of witnesses — Dy הַכְמָנַת‎ 
Forewarning - התרה‎ 
Thorough interrogation of witnesses - npm nu" 
Seven interrogations — mpy yaw 
Admission of a litigant — p1 בל‎ nyin 


Disqualified Witnesses 320 
Disqualified witnesses — my "os 
Relative - קרוב‎ 
A person is close to himself - inyy אֶדֶם קרוב אל‎ 
We divide the statement - x1 17175 
One's wife is as oneself - isl nux 
Shepherd - צאן‎ nyn 
A significant item - חשוּב‎ 21 


Invalid Testimony 321 
False conspiring testimony - nnt 
False conspiring witnesses - naan עדים‎ 
Contradiction - הָכְחָשָה‎ 
Hearsay testimony - עד מפי עד‎ 


Credibility 322 
Credibility — rion] 
Plausible reason - אַמַתְלָא‎ 
Claim of certainty - בר‎ 
Claim of uncertainty - xaw 
One witness - ns 1y 
He could have made a more advantageous claim [migo] - in 
Why should I lie? - רpw? לי‎ an 
The mouth that prohibited is the mouth that permitted - »osv n»n 
ATW nsn הוא‎ 
Incidental, unconsidered remark - wn לפ‎ mon 
Revealing the matter - מא‎ »» 
We did not see, is not proof - mq לא רְאִינוּ אִינו‎ 


Torts 323 


Damage Caused by Property 323 
Primary categories of damage - ppn max 
Ox - שור‎ 
Horn - ni 
Innocuous - nn 
Half the damage - po חָצִי‎ 
Forewarned - מוּעָד‎ 
Ransom, indemnity — 1513 
Ox that is stoned - 97037 שור‎ 
Foot - הל‎ 
Pebbles - צרורות‎ 
Tooth - jw 
Pit -a 
Fire - wx 
Hidden article damaged by fire - wxa nny 
Damage that is not evident - 13°) שָאִינו‎ pra 
Laws of Heaven - שָמַיִם‎ *»1 
Invasion of privacy - mw pra 
Acquired privilege - npn 


Damage Caused by a Person 326 
A person is forever forewarned - לְעולֶם‎ yN ow 
One who injures - חוּבָל‎ 
Five types of indemnity - דּבָרִים‎ nyny 
Injury - p} 

Pain - yx 

Medical costs — ריפוּי‎ 

Loss of livelihood — nay 
Humiliation - nia 
Deterioration - 35 

Payment for offspring — nmm 


Theft 327 
Robbery ->u 
Armed bandit - (ס)לִיסְטִים‎ 1m 
Ordinance instituted for the penitent — main npn 
Theft - ]יבה‎ 
Thief - 22: 
Fine - 037 
Double the principal - >53 
Slaughter and sale - וּמַכִירֶה‎ nao 
Four or five times the principal - nunm nya 
Despair - יאוּש‎ 
Change - is 
Change that reverts to its original state — 32? nnn שינוּי‎ 
Change of name - ow "ry 
Burglar - mnnoa xa 
Forced transaction - onn 


Lost Objects 330 
Deliberate loss — nyt אַבִידֶה‎ 
Unknowing despair - nyt יאוש שָלא‎ 
Sight recognition — py טְבִיעוּת‎ 
Distinguishing mark - סימן‎ 
Uncertainty whether it was placed - m» p99 


Land for Debt Repayment 330 
Land of the highest quality - ny 
Land of intermediate quality - n» 
Land of the lowest quality — nva" 


Transactions 331 
Transaction - p3} 
Transfer of ownership by means of a kerchief - Jp )אַנב(‎ mo 
Lifting - nox 
Pulling - nyw 
Handing over - 7707 
Leading - nin 
Exchange - חָלִיפִין‎ 
Courtyard - xn 
Hand - יד‎ 
Money - 59 
One acts in a person's interest in his absence - v)53 N»U DTN? pot 
Ownerless property - 7757 
Principal - np 
Profits — mns 
Possession, taking possession - npn 
Change -rw 
Admission — אודִיתָא‎ 


State of Mind 333 
Conclusive resolve — nyt nv» 
Object that did not yet come into the world - bzw» xa לא‎ 31 
One who sells, sells generously - 1219 n» pya 32m 
At times sane, at times insane - iw mny חָלִים‎ ony 


Property 334 
Vessels - ָּלִים‎ 
Movable property - r»v»vn 
Immovable property - "1 N21705 
Real estate - yp 
Property that can guarantee a loan - nany לָהֶם‎ ww o5) 
Added value - naw 


Nullification of Transactions 335 
Nullification of a transaction - npn בִּיטוּל‎ 
Mistaken transaction - nyy npn 
Declaration - מוּדְעָה‎ 
Cancelation of an agreement - fany 
Contesting the legality — ערעוּר‎ 
Fraud — אונְאֶה‎ 
One-sixth — mny 
Sikarikin — p20 


Collusion, conspiracy - xy} 
He Who exacted payment... - yg "n 


Restrictions 337 
One whose field borders the field of his neighbor - מִצְרָא‎ 12 
Young children - rv» 
Local practices — nym nio?n 
Possession that is not accompanied by a claim - nv ny PRY npn 
Third party - wy 


Bailees 337 
Bailee - mw 
Unpaid 281166 - n»n mw 
Paid 081166 - שָכֶר‎ mu 
Herdsman - nyn 
Borrower - שואֶל‎ 
Borrowing an object and borrowing or hiring its owner with it - 
שְׁאִילָה בְּבְעֲלִים‎ 
Hirer - 531» 
One who misappropriates a deposit - jj»»3 יד‎ nw 
Negligence - nywe 


Oaths 338 
Oath - nyny 
Oath of the judges - m» שבוּעַת‎ 
Oath of inducement - ng; שָבוּעַת‎ 
Oath of testimony - הָעדוּת‎ nyny 
Oath of a deposit - ipsa nyny 
Oath of the bailees - aun nyny 
Extension of an oath - nyny 2:5 
Transfer of an oath - שְבוּעָה‎ 395 
One who swears and takes — bwin yat 
One who makes a partial admission - nxpp3 nno 
Admission not of the type that was claimed - nva pan Xow nyin 
Oath on a statement - בִּיטוּי‎ nyny 
Oath taken in vain - xw nyny 


Documents 340 
Document - שר‎ 
Letters - אותיות‎ 
Deed of transfer - npn oU 
Standard part of a document - osw 


Essential part of a document - yùn 
Signatory witnesses - nnn עדי‎ 
Ratification of legal documents - myy ov? 
Legal endorsement - ps; 

Receipt -ñw 

Predated promissory note - opm www 
Postdated promissory note - מָאוּחֶר‎ oU 
Document of trust - noy שר‎ 


Loans 342 

Creditor - חוב‎ bya 

Guarantor - Jy 

Guarantor who committed after the promissory note was 
signed — nx? ערב הַיוֹצָא‎ 
ro חִיתוּם‎ 

Collateral — pawn 

Usury, interest — r2 

Fixed interest - np ma 

Uncertain interest — מצד אֶחָד‎ r2 

Verbal interest — o 27 3 

Mortgage according to the custom in Sura - xo: pawn 

Partnership arrangement - xpoy 

Guaranteed investment - Yma צאן‎ 

Designated repayment - "j»msx 

Guarantee — nyx 

Omission of the guarantee is a scribal error — סור‎ myy אַחָרְיוּת‎ 


Inheritance 344 

Inheritance - in 

Gift of a person on his deathbed - yn שָכִיב‎ nmn 

The father takes precedence over all his offspring - הָאָב קודם לכל‎ 
חָלְצִיו‎ NYP 

Firstborn with regard to inheritance - nym} 1153 

Potentially due and possessed - ptnini 1x7 

Orphans - יתומִים‎ 

Steward - אַפוטֶרופוס‎ 

Property to which the family of its previous owner feels 
a powerful tie — ax בִּית‎ naw 

Situation that would embarrass a family - ממה‎ mə 


Labor Relations 345 
Artisan - 11x 
Salaried worker - פועל‎ 


Contractor - 73? 

Sharecropper - אֶרִיס‎ 

Family sharecroppers - max »n3 ow 

Tenant farmer - חוכֶר‎ 

Regional disaster — nym nən 

Regional custom - non n 

Prohibition against delaying payment - בל תל‎ 

Anyone who reneges is at a disadvantage — nynnnn כָּל הַחוזֶר 33 ידו על‎ 
Anyone who changes is at a disadvantage - ninnnn ידו על‎ n3unn כָּל‎ 


Disputed Property 346 
Property of uncertain ownership - p393 הַמוּטָל‎ finn 
The burden of proof is incumbent upon the claimant - wn 
PNW voy מַחֲבֵירוֹ‎ 
Anyone who is stronger prevails - 723 o°>x7 22 
Discretion of the court - rr xni 
Financial significance — xin: NNI 
Until Elijah comes - עד שיבוא אֶלִיהוּ‎ 


COURTS 


Court, tribunal - ]"1 1?3. This is a general term for any judicial body 
that rules in the area of halakha. In fact there are several levels of 
Jewish courts, beginning with the highest, the Supreme Court, the 
Great Sanhedrin, which consisted of seventy-one members (see: Court 
of seventy-one, p. 317). Below that were the courts consisting of 
twenty-three members (see: Court of twenty-three, Small Sanhedrin, p. 
316), and the court of three experts. This latter court was authorized 
to judge all civil cases, both suits brought in business disputes and 
cases involving fines. This court could also deal with other 
transgressions and was permitted to impose corporal punishment, but 
not the death penalty. There was also a tribunal of three laymen, men 
without ordination of Sages, and they could judge regular civil 
matters, but not cases involving fines. Nor were they permitted to 
administer lashes as stipulated by the Torah. After ordination was 
suspended, and in many places outside Eretz Yisrael even when there 
were still ordained courts, all rabbinical courts came to be regarded as 
lay courts. They could rule on all Torah matters, and they had the 
right to impose various punishments in order to reform the 
community. Although by right a single ordained Sage was permitted 
to pass judgment, he did not constitute a court, and it was considered 
preferable that two other judges join him. For special cases the court 
took other forms. In the case of the heifer whose neck was to be 
broken there was a five-member tribunal. For the intercalation of the 
year, during the era that this was determined by a tribunal, there were 
seven judges. For the valuation of immovable property or persons, a 
court of ten was necessary, one of whom was a priest. A court is not 
merely a judicial body, but it is also responsible for all community 
matters, and it must be concerned with the needs of the community 
which it serves, or see to the appointment of people and bodies to 
perform that function. It must take action to ensure that all mitzvot 
incumbent upon the community, both those between man and his 
Creator and those between man and his fellow man, e.g., the needs of 
the poor, education, etc., are indeed properly fulfilled. 


A court may not be comprised of an even number of judges - PX 
קול‎ p 173. An even number of judges is never appointed to decide a 
case, as they could divide into two equal groups and fail to reach a 
decision. 


Greater in wisdom and in number - 7111 
T3731 i373. One rabbinical court cannot abrogate the ordinances 
and decrees of another unless it is greater than the first in wisdom and 


in number (see Rambam Sefer Shofetim, Hilkhot Mamrim 2:1-2). 
According to most commentaries, the term: In number, refers to the 
number of students attending the court. 


Contempt of court - NXIT ^27 .זִילוּתָא‎ Sometimes, when there is a 
possibility that the reputation and dignity of the court may be brought 
into disrepute in a particular situation, the court employs additional 
measures to enforce its decisions and to uphold previous rulings that it 
might otherwise have overturned. The extent to which this concept is 
invoked is the subject of disagreement among the Sages. 


Deliberation - ny .שיקוּל‎ If judges err in their decision, in some 
cases the decision is reversed, and in other cases it stands. If the court 
erred due to ignorance of the halakha, the case is retried. However, if 
it erred in its judgment, for example, by deciding in a disputed area of 
the halakha contrary to the commonly held opinion, the judgment 
stands. In certain cases, the judges must compensate the claimant who 
suffered financial loss due to their erroneous decision. 


Verdict - P7 173. The delivery of the verdict by the judges, 
pronouncing: You, so-and-so, are liable or guilty, or: You, so-and-so, 
are free of liability or not guilty. 


Court of Three 


Monetary cases - .דִּינִי ממונות‎ The laws governing financial disputes, 
as distinct from the laws governing capital cases (see: Capital cases). 
The nature of the judicial process in monetary matters differs both 
from cases concerning ritual and ceremonial law and from cases 
involving potential capital punishment. There are three judicial 
frameworks in which monetary cases can be adjudicated: A court 
composed of three judges expert in Jewish law. In many cases, 
monetary cases are brought before a lay tribunal composed of three 
lay judges or arbitrators. In some circumstances, a single judge may 
hear the case if he is sufficiently qualified. The Sages relaxed the rules 
of evidence and the rules governing the interrogation of the witnesses 
in many aspects of monetary cases relative to the requirements in 
capital cases. These differences in procedure are discussed in 
Sanhedrin, chapter 4. 


Property declared ownerless by the court is ownerless - בִּית‎ 7/257] 
הֶפֶקר‎ PT. The court has the power to partially or totally revoke a 
person’s ownership of his property. This step is sometimes taken by 
the court in order to punish offenders, and on other occasions it is 
taken to prevent undesirable halakhic consequences of certain 
property transfers. 


Case of indirect damage - 77737 NJ’. An action that causes minimal 
direct damage, but indirectly effects more significant loss. For 
example, if one destroys another’s promissory note, although 
physically the latter has merely lost a piece of paper, that loss will 
ultimately result in his inability to collect a debt. Though the matter is 
subject to dispute between the Sages, the halakha generally obligates 
the one who caused the initial damage for the total loss suffered by 
the other (see: Damage that is not evident, p. 325). 


Beyond the letter of the law - 07257 

T3 .משוּרת‎ Waiving a legal right. This concept is applied in civil law 
(see: Monetary cases), when the letter of the law would grant a 
litigant certain rights, but he forgoes them as an act of generosity to 
the other litigant. Though the Sages could not always compel one to 
go beyond the requirements of the law, they strongly recommended it. 
Indeed, the Talmud says that Jerusalem was destroyed only because 
its inhabitants conducted their affairs according to the strict rule of 
law (Bava Metzia 30b). 


Behavior characteristic of Sodom - NTN 

Dito. Malicious selfishness. If one denies another use of his 
possessions, even though by doing so he would incur no loss or 
damage, his conduct is considered characteristic of Sodom. The courts 
may sometimes, for the sake of equity, compel a person displaying 
behavior characteristic of Sodom to waive his legal rights: We compel 
in an instance of behavior characteristic of Sodom (Eiruvin 49a). 


Appraisal - .שוּמָא‎ When property is sold to repay a debt, its worth 
must be appraised by a rabbinical court or by experts. There is a 
difference of opinion in the Talmud as to whether, after the property 
has been evaluated, the owner may pay his debt by other means and 
retain the property, or whether the debtor already lost possession of 
the property through the act of appraisal. The halakha is that not only 
may he retain the property, but if he attains the means to repurchase 
it, he may do so at any point in the future at its original appraised 
value. 


Documents of appraisal - DW nnN. A legal document that states 
that a court has assessed the property of a debtor for the purpose of 
seizing it to pay his debts to his creditor (see: Appraisal of an article's 
worth). 


Authorization — .אדרכתא‎ A legal document, drafted by the court, 
authorizing a creditor to locate and take possession of any property 
belonging to his debtor for repayment of the debt. 


Document of authorization to seize the property that a debtor 
sold after taking a loan - X970. If a borrower placed a lien on his 
property to guarantee a loan and formalized the lien in a contract, the 
lender may seize the property in lieu of payment, even if the property 
was subsequently sold to another person, provided that the borrower 
has no liquid resources with which to repay the debt. This term refers 
to the document issued by the court giving the lender the right to 
seize that property. In that instance, the purchaser of the property 
from the borrower seeks reimbursement from the borrower who sold 
it to him (see: Authorization). 


Lien on property - ayw. One who takes a loan or otherwise 
assumes a financial obligation, and that loan or obligation is recorded 
in a document, all his landed property guarantees repayment of the 
debt. If he is unable to repay his debt, the creditor may seize his 
property in lieu of payment. Even if the property was sold, the 
creditor may repossess it from the buyers (see: Property that can 
guarantee a loan, p. 335; next entry). 


Make an arrangement - 077707. A rule governing debt-collection, 
One who owes money to another person, or to the Temple, and he 
does not have money to repay his debt, all of his property may be 
taken in payment for the debt except objects necessary for day-to-day 
living, e.g., personal effects and work tools. This procedure of leaving 
those items in the borrower's possession is called arrangement. 


Violent man - D?N. A powerful person who illegally and forcibly 
exerts his influence for his own benefit. The halakha includes certain 
provisions that take this factor into consideration, and thereby enable 
an opposing litigant to have his case tried fairly. 


Court of Twenty-Three 


Court of twenty-three - oy של‎ 1"1 na 
.וּשלושֶה‎ The court designated to judge capital cases (see next entry). 


Small Sanhedrin - i1J0j? "17:20. Also referred to as a court of twenty- 
three. These were the lowest-ranking courts that had the authority to 
judge offenses for which the death penalty could be imposed. Some 
capital cases, however, were beyond their authority, e.g., judging a 
false prophet or a High Priest who committed a capital offense. Courts 
of twenty-three judges were convened when necessary in all 
settlements with a population of at least 120 men. In addition, there 
were district courts of twenty-three judges in every region in Eretz 
Yisrael. Furthermore, there appear to have been special courts of this 
size in Jerusalem, charged with reviewing appeals against decisions 


made by courts throughout Eretz Yisrael. 


Capital cases - נְפְשות‎ J’. Cases involving the potential of capital 
punishment. These cases were adjudicated by a court of twenty-three 
judges (see: Small Sanhedrin) and involved extensive and detailed 
interrogation of the witnesses. The court consisted of ordained judges 
(see: Ordination of Sages). Capital cases could only be tried during the 
period in which the Great Sanhedrin (see: Court of seventy-one) met 
in the Chamber of Hewn Stone in the Temple courtyard (see “Plan of 
the Temple," p. 503). In practice, even before the end of the Second 
Temple period, capital cases were no longer tried, except in certain 
instances involving the good of the entire people, e.g., in the case of 
informers to the gentile authorities. 


From the side - "35 jh. Usually, in court cases involving civil or 
ritual matters, the most learned and experienced judge would open 
the discussion and the other judges would follow, beginning with the 
next most learned judge and proceeding to the least experienced 
member of the court. In capital cases, however, the discussion was 
begun from the side, i.e., starting with the youngest judges, seated 
furthest away from the presiding judge, to ensure that they would 
have the opportunity to express their views freely. Only later did the 
more senior members of the court proceed to express their opinions. It 
is related (Sanhedrin 36a) that all discussions in the court of Rabbi 
Yehuda HaNasi began from the side, as it was assumed that no one 
would dare to take issue with Rabbi Yehuda HaNasi. 


Court of Seventy-One 


Court of seventy-one - שבְעים‎ b 11 n3 

TIN]. Ancient Israel's Supreme Court and highest religious body. This 
court was vested with the power to decide matters that affected the 
entire nation, i.e., sanction to wage war (see: Optional war, p. 445) 
and the destruction of an idolatrous city. It also judged cases involving 
the king, the High Priest, and false prophets. Its ordinances were 
binding upon the entire nation. It decided cases left undecided by the 
the lower courts and was the final arbiter of halakha (see next entry). 


Great Sanhedrin - 7717] 1777730. Also referred to as the court of 
seventy-one. The Great Sanhedrin was ancient Israel's supreme 
legislative and religious body. It met in the Chamber of Hewn Stone in 
the Temple courtyard and was vested with the power to decide all 
matters of national importance. Its enactments were binding on the 
entire nation, and it issued both permanent decrees and temporary 
regulations. It decided cases left undecided by the lower courts and 


was the final authority on halakha. The term Sanhedrin, unmodified, 
usually refers to the Great Sanhedrin. 


Members of the Court 


Expert for the court - ]"7 n» .מוּמְחָה‎ A scholar who was granted 
permission by the Nasi or Exilarch to rule on specific halakhic 
questions as an expert. If an expert judge rules incorrectly and one of 
the parties in the case incurs financial loss due to his decision, the 
judge is exempt from reimbursing him, 

since he was granted license to adjudicate the matter. 


Ordination - 13°20. The term refers to the ordination of Sages (see 
next entry). 


Ordination of Sages - D'3pt non. In biblical and talmudic times, 
when a Torah scholar was considered qualified to rule on halakhic 
matters, he was formally ordained by his teachers. This ordination was 
conferred by three Sages, one of them himself ordained, who were 
given the authority to ordain others by the Nasi , the president of the 
Sanhedrin. By tradition, the chain of rabbinic ordination extended 
back to Moses himself. This ordination was conferred verbally and did 
not require the physical placing of hands. Ordination was conferred 
only in Eretz Yisrael. A Sage who was ordained was called Rabbi. Only 
ordained Sages could serve as members of a Small Sanhedrin or the 
Great Sanhedrin, and only they had the authority to judge capital 
cases and cases involving fines. Approximately 400 years after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, the practice of ordination ceased, 
and the rabbinical ordination conferred upon Sages was of a different 
nature and conferred lesser authority. In subsequent generations, there 
have been several attempts to renew the practice of ordination. 


Non-ordained judge - .הָדִיוט‎ Among the frequent applications of the 
term, which is of Greek origin, is a reference to judges. 

It is used to describe those who were not ordained or specifically 
trained to serve in that capacity. 


Distinguished member of the court - 

PT MJW .מוּפְלָא‎ The most learned member of the Great Sanhedrin. 
Certain types of halakhic rulings were not binding without the 
presence of the distinguished member of the court. Apparently, this 
scholar was not always a member of the court, e.g., if he was too old 
to serve there. If an erroneous halakhic ruling was issued in his 
absence, and people followed this ruling, the Sanhedrin was not 
required to bring an offering of a bull due to an unwitting violation by 
the community. 


Nasi - Xt}. In biblical language this refers to the head of a tribe. It 
also sometimes refers to a king, e.g., with regard to the male goat 
brought by a king as a sin-offering. In the Talmud, the term is used to 
refer to the president of the Great Sanhedrin (see next entry). 


Deputy Nasi - בִּית דִּין‎ a. In the absence of the Nasi , the deputy 
would frequently preside over the Great Sanhedrin. In later rabbinic 
sources, the expression refers to the president of a court. 


Rebellious elder - מִמְרָא‎ jp. This refers to a Sage who was duly 
ordained and fit to serve in the Great Sanhedrin, but who himself 
followed a practice or instructed others to follow a practice that 
contradicted the opinion of the majority of the Sages of his 
generation. Whenever there was a major debate among Sages as to 
how a halakhic practice should be performed, the matter was brought 
before the Sanhedrin for clarification and resolution. The decision 
reached by that body was binding upon the entire nation. A Sage 
could disagree with that decision, but he was obliged to follow the 
majority opinion and to instruct others to do likewise. If he gave 
contrary instructions or violated the decision himself, he was deemed 
a rebellious elder and was liable to be executed by strangulation, 
provided that the question in dispute was one of great significance. 
The execution of a rebellious elder was carried out during one of the 
three Pilgrim Festivals when the multitudes assembled in Jerusalem, 
as then it would be most effective as a deterrent, in accordance with 
the verse: “All the people shall hear, and fear, and do no more 
presumptuously” (Deuteronomy 17:13; see also Sanhedrin 89a). 


The judges’ scribes - הַדִּינִים‎ "120. In general, the scribes responsible 
for keeping the records of the verdicts decided by the court and for 
the writing of other legal documents. In particular, three scribes, each 
with a specific function, were assigned to a court of twenty-three 
judges: One scribe would record the statements of those judges 
inclined to condemn the defendant; the second would record the 
statements of those inclined to exonerate the defendant; the third 
would record all the judges' statements. These records were necessary, 
as there are cases where a judge is not permitted to retract a 
previously stated opinion. This procedure also made it possible, when 
necessary, to compare the different positions adopted by the judges. 


A witness becomes a judge - 1 ny) Ty. The Sages questioned 
whether a witness to an event can also serve as a judge to decide the 
matter, or whether those two functions are mutually exclusive. 
Although in many cases this topic remained subject to dispute, with 
regard to testimony in capital cases, especially murder cases, everyone 


agrees that a witness cannot serve as a judge. Presumably once a 
person has witnessed an apparent murder, there is no way that he 
could appreciate any exonerating arguments. Therefore, he cannot 
serve as a judge in that case. 


TESTIMONY 


Witnesses - D"Ty. The Torah states: “According to the testimony of 
two witnesses...shall a matter be established” (Deuteronomy 19:15). 
Therefore, the authenticated testimony of two witnesses is generally 
required to establish the truth about an event or the validity of a claim 
(see: One witness, p. 322). Testimony authenticated by a court is the 
highest form of proof and is almost impossible to refute. Even a 
subsequent retraction by the witnesses or a confession of perjury is 
insufficient to contradict it. There is no difference between the legal 
force of the testimony of two witnesses and that of 100 witnesses. 
Generally, only male adult Jews, who are not related to the litigants 
or to each other, and who have no personal interest in the case, are 
qualified to act as witnesses (see: Disqualified witnesses; Relative). 
Witnesses who are known to have testified falsely (see: False 
conspiring witnesses, p. 321) are disqualified from serving as 
witnesses in the future and are considered to be wicked, even where, 
due to a technicality, they are not punished. Witnesses in civil cases 
must testify in the presence of both litigants, and, in criminal cases, in 
the presence of the accused. Each witness testifies separately. In 
capital and in certain other cases the witnesses are subjected to a 
lengthy process of examination (see: Thorough interrogation of 
witnesses), and they must have witnessed the crime together. 
Witnesses serve three primary functions that are occasionally 
interrelated: To verify what happened in a particular instance or 
circumstance. To publicize a legal act. For example, with regard to 
contracts and acts of legal transfer (see: Transaction, p. 331), the 
participation of witnesses is a sign that the transaction has become 
public knowledge. In certain instances, e.g., betrothal, the 
participation of the witnesses is indispensable in order to confer legal 
validity upon the act. If witnesses were not present, the betrothal does 
not take effect, even if both parties to the marriage acknowledge that 
the betrothal took place. 


Concealing of witnesses - DY .הַכְמְנַת‎ In monetary cases the 
testimony of witnesses whose presence was unknown to one of the 
litigants at the time of the transaction is not acceptable in court. In 
cases involving capital punishment (see: Capital cases, p. 316) the 
testimony of concealed witnesses is not usually acceptable. Only in the 
case of a person suspected of incitement to idol worship does the court 


intentionally hide witnesses in order to apprehend the offender. 


Forewarning - "NINI. A formal warning given to a person about to 
perform a transgression. Forewarning must include the fact that the 
act is prohibited and describe the punishment that the violator would 
receive. Capital and corporal punishment cannot be administered 
unless the forewarning was acknowledged by the transgressor. There 
are only a few instances (one who incites to idol worship; and false 
conspiring witnesses) where punishment is administered without 
forewarning (see: Narrow, vaulted chamber, p. 469). 


Thorough interrogation of witnesses - 

nyp nU". A court is obligated by Torah law to subject the 
testimony of the witnesses to careful scrutiny (Deuteronomy 13:15). 
The process of examination through questioning and comparing the 
testimony of the witnesses is particularly rigorous in cases involving 
potential capital punishment (see next entry). 


Seven interrogations - Nip] yQW. In the judges’ examination of 
witnesses, seven fundamental questions are asked, six relating to the 
time the event in question took place and the seventh relating to the 
place. They are: In which of the seven Sabbatical-Year cycles of the 
Jubilee cycle did the event take place? In which year of the seven-year 
cycle did the event take place? In which month? On which day of the 
month? On which day of the week? At what time of the day? Where 
did the event take place? Testimony is unacceptable if the witnesses 
contradict each other on these matters or if one of them cannot 
answer one of these questions. Testimony that does not stipulate the 
time and place of the act is unacceptable, because it is irrefutable (see: 
False conspiring testimony; previous entry). 


Admission of a litigant - בַּעַל דין‎ nin. In monetary cases a litigant's 
admission, in court or before witnesses, that he owes money to 
another is considered a clear-cut statement of liability equal to the 
testimony of a hundred witnesses (see Gittin 40b), and no further 
proof is required (see: Witnesses). With regard to cases involving 
corporal punishment (see: Lashes, p. 470) or capital punishment (see: 
Capital cases, p. 316), one’s admission of guilt is ineffective, and it is 
viewed by the court neither as conclusive proof nor as evidence at all. 


Disqualified Witnesses 


Disqualified witnesses - nity 77105. Among those in this category are 
those disqualified because of family ties to the accused in a criminal 
case or to the litigants in a civil case (see next entry). They may testify 
neither on their relative’s behalf nor against him. Similarly, two 


relatives cannot serve as witnesses in the same case. Also included in 
this category are those disqualified because of a transgression. Any 
person known to have violated a severe mitzva by Torah law, whether 
between man and man or between man and God, is disqualified until 
it becomes known that he repented. Others include: those disqualified 
because they have a vested interest in the case being judged; those 
disqualified by rabbinic decree, e.g., people who have transgressed 
rabbinic prohibitions; idle people who earn their livelihood from 
morally dubious occupations; and those who behave in public without 
dignity or self-respect. 


Relative - .קרוב‎ Relative has different definitions in different contexts. 
With regard to court procedure: Close relatives can serve neither as 
witnesses nor as judges in cases involving a family member. Nor can 
two of the judges or witnesses be related to each other. They are 
disqualified whether their testimony or judgment is in favor of their 
relative or against him. In this context, the definition of a close 
relative is based on the number of generations between the people 
involved and their common relative. Thus, two brothers are referred 
to as first to first; they have a common father. First cousins are called 
second to second; they have a common grandparent. An uncle and 
nephew are first to second, and so forth. Everyone agrees that 
relatives who are second to second and closer are unacceptable. Some 
authorities disqualify even more distant relations. A husband and wife 
are considered as one (see: One’s wife is as oneself). Consequently, 
relatives who may not testify against one spouse may not testify 
against the other. 


A person is close to himself - קרוב אֶצַל‎ DTN 

A principle in the laws of a The relatives of the litigants‏ .עצמר 
or the accused in a lawsuit cannot testify as witnesses. Since a person‏ 
has no closer relative than himself, an accused man cannot give‏ 
evidence in his own case, neither in his defense nor to incriminate‏ 
himself. As a result, no one can attest to his own guilt. Only in civil‏ 
disputes is an admission by one of the litigants accepted, possibly‏ 
because that admission is tantamount to a gift on the part of the‏ 
litigant (see: Admission of a litigant).‏ 


We divide the statement - 811277 1373. A person’s self-incriminating 
testimony is not accepted by the court as valid evidence. However, if 
he makes a statement that includes both self-incriminating testimony 
and other information, the court divides his statement, accepting as 
evidence only that information that is not self-incriminating. For 
example, if a person testifies that he killed another, his statements 
with regard to his own guilt are not accepted as evidence. However, 


his testimony about the victim’s death is accepted, and the widow 
may remarry (see: Testimony enabling a woman to remarry, p. 298). 


One’s wife is as oneself - 15112 AWN. A principle applying 
particularly to the laws of testimony. The legal status of a man's wife 
is identical with his; consequently, if a man is disqualified from 
testifying for or against a certain relative, he is also disqualified from 
testifying for or against that relative's wife or husband. 


Shepherd - צאן‎ iy^. Generally, a person who looks after his own 
sheep is suspected of theft, since shepherds frequently graze their 
flocks in other people's fields. Consequently, a shepherd whose 
honesty has not been established is regarded as suspect and 
disqualified from serving as a witness. This does not apply to a hired 
shepherd or to men who herd cattle; though, because of their 
profession, they are considered unlettered and lacking experience with 
regard to the complexity of urban life. 


A significant item - חשוּב‎ 127. With regard to the laws of evidence, a 
witness disqualified from giving testimony because he is suspected of 
taking money illegally can regain his credibility in court. He does so 
by returning a lost article of substantial value to the disqualified 
witness to its rightful owner. 


Invalid Testimony 


False conspiring testimony - 77217]. See next entry. 


False conspiring witnesses — זומָמִים‎ D"Ty.Witnesses who are proved 
to have perjured themselves to cause someone to lose a monetary 
dispute or to cause him to be punished by the court. There are two 
ways in which the testimony of witnesses can be invalidated: (1) If 
two other witnesses testify that an event did not occur as described by 
the first pair of witnesses (see next entry). In that case, the testimony 
of neither pair is accepted, and the matter remains unresolved. (2) If 
two witnesses testify that the first pair of witnesses, whose testimony 
condemned the defendant, were elsewhere with the second pair of 
witnesses when the incident transpired and could not have witnessed 
the events about which they testified. The second pair of witnesses is 
not contradicting the evidence of the first pair, which may indeed be 
true; they are testifying that the first pair were not present and 
therefore were not in a position to know. In that case, the testimony of 
the second pair of witnesses is accepted, and the testimony of the first 
pair of witnesses is rejected. Furthermore, the first pair of witnesses, 
the false conspiring witnesses, pay the penalty they sought to inflict 
on the defendant through their testimony (see Deuteronomy 19:16- 


19). Consequently, if their testimony would have resulted in the 
defendant’s execution, they are both executed. If their testimony 
would have resulted in his receiving lashes, they both receive lashes. 
If their testimony would have resulted in a penalty that cannot be 
applied to them, e.g., if it would have disqualified the defendant from 
the priesthood, they receive lashes. The acceptance of the testimony of 
the second pair of witnesses is a novel law not consistent with existing 
Torah principles. Accordingly, many restrictions are placed on its 
implementation. Among them: Both witnesses, or all the witnesses if 
there are more than two, in the first pair must be proven to be 
conspiring witnesses before the retaliatory punishment can be carried 
out on any of them. They are only punished if the defendant was 
already convicted on the basis of their testimony. In capital cases, the 
death penalty is administered only to the witnesses if it was not yet 
administered to the defendant. If, however, the defendant was already 
executed, the witnesses are not executed. 


Contradiction - .הַכְחָשָה‎ When a pair of witnesses contradicts 
testimony given previously by other witnesses, the testimony of both 
pairs of witnesses is disqualified and the evidence of neither pair is 
accepted. No greater weight is attached to the testimony of several 
witnesses than to the testimony of two. In contrast to a case of false, 
conspiring witnesses, in a case of contradiction the later witnesses 
contradict the earlier witnesses’ description of the facts of the case and 
do not focus on the presence of the first pair of witnesses at the scene. 


Hearsay testimony - Ty ^92 Ty. Testimony given by a witness based 
on the statements of another witness. Generally, that testimony is not 
accepted. A notable exception to this principle is testimony enabling a 
woman to remarry, i.e., testimony concerning the death of a married 
man that will allow his widow to remarry. 


Credibility 


Credibility - NNNJ. Ascribing credibility to statements that one 
makes about himself or about others. In some cases this credibility is 
dictated by the Torah; a father is believed with regard to the identity 
of the man to whom he married his daughter. In other cases, there is 
credibility in rabbinic matters, both in civil matters and in other 
matters. There are many factors that determine credibility, e.g., why 
should I lie (see Ketubot 27b); migo, and the mouth that prohibited is 
the mouth that permitted, among others (see below). 


Plausible reason - .אִמַתְלָא‎ In certain instances the Sages allowed a 
person to retract a false statement, if he can provide a convincing 


reason for making that statement and explain why he is retracting it 
now. 


Claim of certainty - "13. A concept often applied in civil law (see: 
Monetary cases, p. 315). When one litigant makes a certain claim and 
the other makes an uncertain claim, greater weight is usually attached 
by the court to the claim based on certainty. 


Claim of uncertainty - NU. Perhaps it happened this way. 
Frequently both litigants in a dispute are capable of making only 
uncertain claims, because they were not present when an act was 
performed; in those cases both their claims have equal weight. 
However, even if one litigant makes a certain claim while the other is 
able to make only an uncertain claim the decision is not necessarily 
made in favor of the certain claim, although it is accorded greater 
weight. 


One witness - TIN .עד‎ The Torah states: “One witness shall not rise 
up against a man" (Deuteronomy 19:15). Consequently, in most 
instances, the testimony of a single witness has no legal standing. 
Indeed, in certain cases, it is prohibited for him to testify, lest he 
damage the defendant's reputation. Nevertheless, there are a certain 
instances where credence is lent to the testimony of a single witness: 
In monetary cases, if a witness corroborates a claimant's statements, 
his testimony is not sufficient to obligate the defendant to pay. 
However, his testimony obligates the defendant to take an oath to 
support his own statements. With regard to matters involving ritual 
prohibitions, the testimony of a single witness that a particular item is 
prohibited by Torah law is sufficient to render that article forbidden. 
Likewise, in most cases, testimony by one witness that the item is 
permitted is also sufficient. 


He could have made a more advantageous claim [migo] - 12. An 
important legal argument, used to support the claim of one of the 
parties in a dispute. If one of the litigants could have made a claim 
more advantageous to his cause than he actually did, the assumption 
is that he is telling the truth. The migo argument may be expressed in 
the following manner: Since he could have made a superior claim, as 
had he wanted to lie he would presumably have put forward the claim 
most advantageous to himself, he must be telling the truth. He could 
say: What reason do I have to lie? There are, however, certain 
limitations governing the application of this principle. For example: 
There is no migo where there are witnesses (see Ketubot 27b). In other 
words, migo is not effective where witnesses contradict the litigant's 
claim. The principle of migo is the subject of profound legal analysis in 


the Talmud and its commentaries. 
Why should I lie? - לְשַקר‎ °? i12. See previous entry. 


The mouth that prohibited is the mouth that permitted - 157 
"rni הוּא הַפָּה‎ NÜ. A principle applied in all areas of halakha that a 
person who informs the court of a matter that would not have been 
known without his statement, is believed if he continues and negates 
the consequences of the first part of his statement. For example, if a 
woman comes from a foreign country and claims to have been married 
but widowed, her complete statement is accepted and she is allowed 
to marry freely. Since her listeners had no previous knowledge of her 
status, she is taken at her word. Since it is her statement alone that 
informed of her married status, her statement can also negate that 
status. 


Incidental, unconsidered remark - ron 

One who describes an event that he witnessed, without‏ .97" תומו 
intent to formally testify. In certain cases, a remark of that kind is‏ 
acceptable as testimony. For example, a child's innocent description of‏ 
events he saw is acceptable proof that a woman who was taken‏ 
captive was not raped. In certain cases, remarks made by people‏ 
whose testimony is not normally accepted are accepted if they made‏ 
those remarks unaware that their statement is consequential. For‏ 
example, a gentile's unconsidered description of how he saw a man‏ 
die is acceptable proof that the man is dead, and his wife is then free‏ 
to remarry.‏ 


Revealing the matter — מִילְתָא‎ "17. There are instances of legal 
procedure in which the formal testimony of two valid witnesses is not 
required, and all that is required is knowledge of the situation in 
question. In those circumstances, testimony by witnesses who would 
ordinarily be considered unacceptable may be accepted by the court 
(see: Testimony enabling a woman to remarry, p. 298). 


We did not see, is not proof - nq PN .לא רְאִינוּ‎ Generally, the fact 
that witnesses did not observe an event is not considered significant in 
court and cannot be cited as proof that the event did not take place. 
Nevertheless, there are certain exceptions where the absence of 
witnesses is considered significant. If, for example, witnesses cannot 
be found to testify that events that regularly occur in public in fact 
occurred, the lack of witnesses is sometimes accorded significance. 


TORTS 


Damage Caused by Property 


Primary categories of damage - PI) .אבות‎ Categories of damage 
inflicted by a person or his property (Exodus 21:28-22:5). The mishna 
(Bava Kamma 1:1) lists four primary categories. However, different 
baraitot increase this figure until, according to one opinion, there are 
twenty-four (Bava Kamma 4b). See: Ox; Pit, Fire, p. 325. 


Ox - .שור‎ One of the primary categories of damage. There is a 
difference of opinion in 

the Talmud as to the definition of the category of ox. Some authorities 
maintain that it is referring to its horn, which represents malicious 
damage caused by an animal. Others maintain that it is referring to its 
foot, which represents unintentional damage caused by a domesticated 
animal in the course of typical behavior. 


Horn - jj. One of the primary categories of damage. By extension, it 
refers to all damage caused by animals with the intention to injure, 
e.g., an ox that gores or a dog that bites. The laws governing the 
assessment of this form of damage vary depending on whether the 
animal had previously been known to engage in that form of damage 
(see: Forewarned) or not (see next entry). The owner of a forewarned 
animal must pay for all the damage. In contrast, the owner of an 
innocuous animal is only required to pay for half the damage. 


Innocuous - Dn. An animal not known to cause damage with the 
intent to injure (see: Horn). The first three times an animal causes 
damage of this nature, its owner is only required to pay half the 
damage it caused. Afterward it assumes the status of a dangerous 
forewarned animal, an animal with a history of causing injury. The 
owner of a forewarned animal is required to pay for the entire damage 
it causes. An animal can be considered innocuous with regard to 
certain kinds of damage and forewarned with regard to others. For 
example, an ox that has a history of goring other oxen is still 
considered innocuous with regard to goring people. Similarly, if it is 
established that the animal causes injury only on certain days, e.g., on 
Shabbat and Festivals, it may be considered forewarned on those days 
alone and innocuous during the rest of the week. An animal that is 
forewarned can regain innocuous status if, on three separate 
occasions, animals that it was accustomed to attacking passed before 
it and it refrained from attacking them (see: Ox that is stoned). 


Half the damage - j?1) *xrj. The Sages explained that the owner of an 
ox or any other animal that had no history of causing malicious 
damage (see previous entry and next entry) is required to pay only 
one-half of the damage maliciously caused by his animal to other 


animals or to people (see Exodus 21:35). The Sages disagreed whether 
the reason for the half damages was that the owner should have been 
liable to pay the entire sum and the Torah reduced his liability; or 
perhaps, no payment should have been required at all and the Torah 
obligated him to pay half the damage as a fine. The owner of an 
animal that indirectly damaged property by inadvertently causing 
clods of dirt or pebbles to fly while walking along the way (see: 
Pebbles) must also pay half of the damage caused. This is a halakha 
transmitted to Moses from Sinai, and everyone agrees that it is a case 
of discounted liability and not a fine. 


Forewarned - .מוקד‎ In its more limited sense, this expression is used 
to refer to an ox whose owner was forewarned, i.e., an ox that gored 
three times. If an ox causes damage by goring, or in general any 
animal causes malicious damage (see: Horn), the first three times that 
it does so the owner is liable for only half of the resulting damage 
(see: Innocuous; previous entry). If, however, the ox gores a fourth 
time, and the owner was Officially notified three times previously that 
it had gored, the animal is considered forewarned, and the owner 
must pay the entire resulting damage. The term forewarned may also 
be used in the broader sense of any type of damage for which the 
person responsible must pay full indemnity, e.g., damage caused by an 
animal eating or treading on other people’s property (see: Tooth; Foot; 
A person is forever forewarned, p. 326). 


Ransom, indemnity - 1512. Specifically used to describe the payment 
that the Torah imposes on a man whose ox or other animal killed a 
Jew (Exodus 21:30). This payment is imposed only if the animal 
already perpetrated a series of malicious attacks (see: Forewarned) 
and therefore, precautions should have been taken by its owner to 
restrain it. The verse describes the fine as: Ransom of his soul. The 
Sages debated whether it refers to the value of the life of the animal’s 
owner or the value of the life of the victim. 


Ox that is stoned - 77037 .שור‎ An ox that killed a person is stoned to 
death, regardless of whether the ox previously behaved maliciously 
(see: Innocuous; Forewarned) or whether the victim was an adult, a 
child, or a Canaanite slave. It is prohibited to derive any benefit from 
an ox that is stoned, not only after it was killed, but from the moment 
the court, a tribunal of twenty-three judges, delivered its verdict. The 
term: Ox that is stoned, is used for any domesticated animal or non- 
domesticated animal that killed a person, whether the animal is large 
or small, or even a bird. 


Foot - 717. The term for one of the primary categories of damage. It 


refers to damage caused unintentionally by domesticated animals in 
the course of their normal conduct, e.g., trampling goods or produce. 
The animal’s owner must reimburse the injured party to the full extent 
of the damage done to his property. A related but different form of 
damage is damage caused by pebbles. See next entry. 


Pebbles - rx. A term used for indirect damage caused by an 
animal; for example, if it inadvertently kicks up pebbles or clods of 
earth in the course of walking, and these cause damage (see previous 
entry). It is a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai that the owner 
of the animal must pay compensation for only half the damage caused 
by pebbles. 


Tooth - .שן‎ One of the primary categories of damage. It refers to 
damage caused by an animal seeking pleasure. The most common 
example of damage under the heading of tooth is an animal grazing in 
another person’s field. This category also includes cases of an animal 
damaging a wall while rubbing its back against it to soothe an itch. 
Tooth damage is predictable; the owner is therefore expected to 
restrain his animal and must pay in full for any damage it causes. The 
owner is liable for tooth damage attributable to his animal in another 
person’s private domain. However, he is not liable for that damage if 
it is caused in the public domain, where all are permitted to move 
freely. 


Pit - .בור‎ One of the primary categories of damage. The term takes on 
an expanded meaning beyond that of a hole in the ground and 
includes any obstruction that one may create in a public domain, e.g., 
an obstacle placed in the path of others or a change made in the 
terrain. This obstruction need not be permanently fixed in place. On 
the contrary, there are references in the Talmud to a moving pit, e.g., 
a rolling stone, or a stone kicked from one place to another, which 
causes damage where it lands. The creator of the pit is liable for 
injuries, including death, caused to animals; and for injuries, 
excluding death, caused to people. 


Fire - .אש‎ One of the primary categories of damage. It is halakhically 
defined as a person’s property carried by the wind that causes damage 
at a distance from where it was originally placed. A fire inadequately 
contained or guarded, which is spread by the wind; or a knife blown 
by the wind off one’s roof that injures a passerby, would fall into this 
category (see next entry). 


Hidden article damaged by fire - UN2 ]1NV. One who starts a fire is 
not responsible for articles destroyed by the fire, if those articles are 


not typically placed where the fire occurred. For example, if a wallet 
containing money is buried in a pile of agricultural produce, one who 
destroys the produce by fire is liable for the value of the produce, but 
not for the money buried there. 


Damage that is not evident — 13’) PNW pri. A reduction in the 
value of an article caused by a change in its halakhic status, even 
though there is no change in its physical state. For example, if one 
renders teruma belonging to another person ritually impure; although 
the produce remains intact, it may no longer be eaten and its value is 
drastically reduced. A person is morally obligated (see next entry) to 
pay for that type of damage. In certain instances, there is a legal 
obligation to pay based on the principle of indirect damage (see: Case 
of indirect damage, p. 315). 


Laws of Heaven - D'DU 7j. An obligation that a court of law is 
unable to enforce. There are many instances in Jewish law where a 
person is exempt according to the laws of man but liable according to 
the laws of Heaven. In those cases there is a moral obligation to 
conduct oneself in a manner that will satisfy even the laws of Heaven. 


Invasion of privacy - iN? pr. Damage or discomfort suffered by a 
person because he is exposed to the gaze of others while he is in his 
private domain. In certain instances, a court may force the offending 
party to prevent that situation from arising. For example, one may be 
required to remove a window that overlooks his neighbor's courtyard. 


Acquired privilege - 1/710. With regard to the use of property, this 
refers to the privilege to use property even though it inconveniences 
another party. For example, one whose window overlooks another's 
courtyard is guilty of invasion of privacy. Nevertheless, if the owner of 
the courtyard has allowed his neighbor to use the window for a period 
of time, the owner of the window acquires the privilege to use it and 
the owner of the courtyard cannot compel his neighbor to remove the 
window (see previous entry). 


Damage Caused by a Person 


A person is forever forewarned - DTN 

A major principle in the laws of damages. A man is held‏ .מוּעד לעולם 
responsible for all damages he causes with his person regardless of‏ 
whether the damage was caused intentionally or unintentionally,‏ 
willingly or unavoidably, e.g., while asleep, he is nevertheless liable‏ 
(see: Forewarned, p. 324).‏ 


One who injures - bin. One who performs an action that directly 


injures another is liable to compensate him in the following five 
categories of payment (see respective entries): Injury; pain; medical 
costs; loss of livelihood; and humiliation. 


Five types of indemnity - 07727 wh]. The five general categories 
of payment for which a person who injures another person (see 
previous entry) must compensate him: Injury; pain; medical costs; loss 
of livelihood; humiliation (see Bava Kamma 83b). 


Injury - p1). One of the five types of indemnity that are paid by one 
who injures another. Specifically, injury is the value of the damage 
caused to the person injured, i.e., the decrease in his value. Injury is 
assessed by determining how much the injured person would have 
been worth on the slave market before his injury, taking into 
consideration his professional qualifications, compared with his 
present value (see: Pain; Medical costs; Loss of livelihood; 
Humiliation). Payment for injury caused to a raped woman (see: 
Deterioration) is a form of payment for damage. 


Pain - .צעָר‎ One of five categories of indemnity for damage paid by 
one who injured another (see: Injury). The injured person must be 
compensated for the pain he has suffered. At times, compensation 
under the category of pain is paid together with other types of 
compensation (see: Injury; Medical costs; Loss of livelihood; 
Humiliation), but sometimes the court rules that it is the only 
compensation to be paid. 


Medical costs - 71577. One of the five categories of indemnity for 
damage paid by a person who injured another (see: One who injures; 
Five types of indemnity). If the injured person requires medical 
treatment, the person who caused the injury must pay for the 
treatment. He may not provide free treatment or treat the injured 
person himself, even if he is a qualified doctor. 


Loss of livelihood - n3U. One of the five categories of indemnity for 
damage paid by a person who injured another. It refers to 
compensation for the time when one was unable to work because of 
injury. The compensation for not working is not calculated solely 
based on the previous salary of the injured party, but also takes into 
account the fact that the injured party may no longer be able to 
perform strenuous labor even after his recovery. 


Humiliation - .בושת‎ One of the five categories of indemnity for 
damage paid by onewho injured another. If the injured person was 
shamed in the process, the person who caused the injury is obligated 
to compensate his victim for the shame that he caused him. The 


amount of the payment for humiliation is evaluated according to the 
social standing of both the person who suffered the shame and the 
person who caused it. Payment is required under the heading of 
humiliation even if no physical injury was inflicted, provided that the 
shame was caused by a physical act; a person who verbally puts 
another to shame has no financial obligation to compensate him for 
humiliation (see: Injury; Showing contempt toward a Torah scholar, p. 
453). 


Deterioration - 015. One of the categories of compensation that a 
man who seduces or rapes a girl must pay. It is assessed according to 
the reduction in the girl’s value, caused 

by the loss of her virginity, if she were to be sold as a handmaiden 
(see: Seducer, p. 305; Rapist, p. 304). 


Payment for offspring - .דמ [לְדות‎ If a man inadvertently strikes a 
woman and causes her to miscarry, he must compensate her husband 
for the damages (Exodus 21:22), and this compensation is called 
payment for offspring. 


Theft 


Robbery - 713. The act of taking an article from its owner forcibly, 
openly, and without payment. A robber, like a thief, is obligated to 
return the article in the same condition that it was in when he took 
possession of it. If its appearance or its potential use changed since the 
robbery, the robber must reimburse its owner for its value at the time 
of the robbery. Unlike a thief, a convicted robber does not repay the 
owner double the value of the article (see: Double the principal). 
However, if the robber denies the crime under oath and later 
confesses, he must pay the owner an additional one-fifth of the 
article’s value and bring a guilt-offering of robbery. If one robs a 
convert and denies the crime under oath, and if the convert then dies 
without heirs and the robber confesses to his crime, the robber must 
then give the object, or its value, and an additional one-fifth of its 
value, to the priests. 


Armed bandit - (ס)לִיסְטִים‎ y71172. From the Greek (léstés), meaning 
robber. There is a halakhic question whether a bandit has the status of 
a robber (see previous entry), because he uses force, or that of a thief, 
because he flees and hides. The laws concerning robbers and thieves 
differ with regard to liability for payment of double the principal. 


Ordinance instituted for the penitent - 
הַשָבִים‎ npn. By Torah law, a robber is obliga 
ted to return any stolen article in his possession, if he did not alter its 


form. If he stole a beam and incorporated it in a building, he would, 
according to the letter of the law, be required to destroy the building 
and return the beam. Nevertheless, in order to facilitate repentance, 
the Sages were lenient and required the robber only to return the 
value of the stolen article. The Sages instituted other, similar measures 
to facilitate repentance. 


Theft - i271 One who takes an object from another without 
permission is a thief, and when he is caught and conclusive evidence 
is brought against him, he must pay double the value of what he stole 
(see: Double the principal). If he is unable to repay the debt, he is sold 
as a Hebrew slave in order to pay for what he has stolen. One who 
steals a sheep or an ox and kills or sells it must repay four or five 
times the principal of the original theft. The additional amount is a 
fine, and it is only imposed in times when the laws of fines are in 
effect, i.e., when there are ordained judges (see: Ordination of Sages, 
p. 317); it is not collected when the thief returns the object that he 
stole of his own free will. A thief who denies the theft under oath and 
later confesses must bring a guilt-offering of robbery and repay one- 
fifth more than the value of what he stole. The halakha distinguishes 
between a thief and a robber (see: Robbery). The latter robs by force 
and is unconcerned whether or not the owner knows who took the 
object. He is not obligated to repay double the principal of the object 
taken. The armed bandit, who, on the one hand, takes property by 
force but, on the other hand, flees and hides, falls into an intermediate 
category: In some respects his status is that of a thief and in others it 
is that of a robber. 


Thief - 333. One who steals property without the victim's knowledge. 
The thief violates a prohibition (Leviticus 19:11) but is not punished 
by lashes for his transgression, because the Torah established an 
alternative consequence, i.e., the positive mitzva to return the stolen 
object (see: Prohibition that after its violation is transformed into a 
positive mitzva, p. 455). The court can force the thief to return what 
he stole, or, if he no longer has it, to pay for it. He can even be sold as 
a slave to repay what he has stolen. If there are witnesses to the theft, 
the thief must repay double the value of the object stolen (see: Double 
the principal; Four or five times the principal; Kidnapper, p. 469). 


Fine - 03/2. A sum that one pays as a punishment. In various cases, the 
Torah stipulates that a transgressor must pay a fine; for example, a 
rapist or seducer - fifty pieces of silver; a thief - double the value of 
the object (see: Double the principal) or four or five times the 
principal; compensation for another person’s Canaanite slave killed by 
one’s animal - thirty pieces of silver; half the damage in certain cases 


of damage caused by animals; and so on. A fine can be distinguished 
from compensation for damage in that the sum involved is either more 
than would be required to compensate, e.g., double the principal, or is 
a fixed sum unrelated to the extent of the damage, e.g., in the case of 
rape. The regulations concerning fines differ from those of normal 
compensation in several respects. For example, only a court of fully 
ordained judges (see: Ordination of Sages, p. 317) may impose a fine. 
Furthermore, one who admits his transgression before he is convicted 
in court is not liable to pay the fine, though he must pay 
compensation for any damage caused. Because of the law requiring 
fully ordained judges, fines could not be imposed in Babylonia during 
talmudic times, and cannot be imposed today. 


Double the principal - 753. A thief must repay twice the value of a 
stolen article (Exodus 22:3), i.e., he must return the stolen object to its 
owner and make an additonal payment equal to the value of the 
article. This additional payment is a fine. Accordingly, a thief is 
required to make this payment only if he is apprehended by others. If 
he voluntarily admits his wrongdoing and seeks to return the stolen 
article or its value, he need not pay the fine. One who swears that an 
object placed in his care was stolen is obligated to pay double if the 
object is found to be still in his possession (see: Four or five times the 
principal). 


Slaughter and sale - i271 17°20. If a person stole an ox or a sheep 
and subsequently slaughtered or sold the animal, he is required to 
reimburse its owner five times the value of the ox and four times the 
value of the sheep (Exodus 21:37; see next entry). The thief is 
obligated to pay this fine even if he did not personally sell or 
slaughter the animal, but merely instructed another to do so. This is 
one of the few instances where the Torah holds a person responsible 
for transgressions committed by his agent (see: There is no agent for 
transgression, p. 456). 


Four or five times the principal - 1278 

mw}. A person who steals and then sells or slaughters an ox is 
obligated to reimburse its owner five times the value of the stolen 
animal. If the stolen animal is a sheep, the restitution required is four 
times the animal's value (Exodus 21:37; see: Double the principal; 
previous entry). 


Despair - .יאוש‎ This refers to the owner's despair of recovering an 
article that was lost or stolen. A lost article whose owner has 
despaired of recovering it is considered ownerless and may be 
acquired by the finder. If an article is lost in a natural disaster, e.g., a 


flood, it is immediately considered as if the owner despaired of its 
recovery. With regard to stolen property, the owner’s despair of 
regaining possession 

of the article negates his ownership over the property and allows it to 
be acquired by the person to whom it is given or sold by the thief. In 
that case, there is no requirement to return the stolen object to the 
owner, and the thief must compensate the owner for its value (see 
next entry). 


Change - ^W. In the case of theft, although a thief is obligated to 
return the stolen article, if he introduced a change in it he is liable 
only to return its value, not the article itself (see next entry). 


Change that reverts to its original state - 

If a stolen article can easily be changed back to its‏ .שו הַחוּזֶר לברייתו 
original state, the change made by the thief has no halakhic‏ 
significance. For example, superficial adornments that can easily be‏ 
removed from the stolen object are not considered change, and a thief‏ 
is required to return the stolen article itself (see previous entry).‏ 


Change of name - DU 713°. A thief who 

irreversibly changes a stolen article is liable only to compensate its 
value and may keep the article. Change of name refers to a change in 
an object's status, even without a significant change in its physical 
appearance, e.g., a calf becomes a cow. 


Burglar - MDTA NJ. A thief who breaks into a person's house. The 
Torah views that thief as a potential murderer. Therefore, unless the 
homeowner is certain that the thief has no intention of harming him, 
he is permitted not only to defend himself against the thief but even to 
kill him (see Exodus 22:1; Sanhedrin, ch. 8). 


Forced transaction - oD]. The seizure of an object from its owner 
against his will, 
even though after seizing the object he paid for it. 


to be called upon to fulfill, e.g., a seller who agrees to pay exaggerated 
penalties if he fails to deliver merchandise by a certain time. The 
Sages disagreed whether such a commitment is binding. One who 
forces the person who made that type of commitment to honor the 
commitment and pay those penalties is considered a robber by 
rabbinic decree, according to the opinion that the commitment is not 
binding. 


LOST OBJECTS 


Deliberate loss - ny» iTP3N. An article that is abandoned or left 
lying where it is very likely to be taken or destroyed. In most cases 
that article is presumed ownerless, and there is no obligation to return 
it (see: Despair; next entry). 


Unknowing despair - nym עלא‎ Win’. The Sages debated whether or 
not a lost article, whose owner has no hope of recovering it, is 
considered ownerless immediately, even though the owner is not yet 
aware of his loss. Some Sages maintain that as soon as the article is 
lost, it may be acquired by another. The halakha, however, is that 
until the owner discovers and despairs of his loss, the article remains 
his property. 


Sight recognition - PY .טְבִיעוּת‎ The ability to recognize or identify an 
item or a person even though it has no particular distinguishing 
marks, i.e., the ability to recognize an article or a person by its or his 
general appearance. The Sages also discuss recognition of a person by 
means of his voice (see next entry). 


Distinguishing mark - 199. With regard to the return of lost objects, 
these marks are the means by which an article may be identified. 
Generally, one who finds a lost object with distinguishing marks that 
facilitate its identification must announce that he found it. When the 
owner comes to claim the article, he demonstrates his ownership by 
means of these identifying marks. There is a debate among the Sages 
whether the identification of an article through distinguishing marks 
is by Torah law or whether it is a rabbinic ordinance. Nevertheless, 
everyone agrees that identification based on an extremely specific sign 
has the strength of Torah law. In contrast, if one finds a lost object 
that lacks distinguishing marks, in many cases he is allowed to acquire 
the article and need not seek to locate the owner. 


Uncertainty whether it was placed - p99 

nin. A concept in the laws of lost property. If there is uncertainty 
whether an object was purposely placed by its owner where it was 
later found, or whether it was left there inadvertently, it is prohibited 
to lift the article even if his intention is to announce that he found it. 
Nevertheless, if one finds and takes an article under those 
circumstances, he is required to announce that he found it only if it 
has a distinguishing mark through which it can be identified. 
Otherwise, he may, 

according to some authorities, keep it as his own. According to others, 
he must tend to it indefinitely. 


LAND FOR DEBT REPAYMENT 


Land of the highest quality - n’7’y. Landed property falls into three 
categories: high quality, intermediate quality, and low quality. If the 
law requires a person to make a payment, and he does not have 
money, his land may be confiscated as payment. In those 
circumstances the following rules apply: Compensation for damage 
must be paid from the highest quality land; debts must be paid from 
land that is at least of intermediate quality; and one's obligations to 
his wife resulting from her marriage contract may be paid from the 
lowest quality land. 


Land of intermediate quality — 1712". See previous entry. 


Land of the lowest quality - n771271. See: Land of the highest quality. 


TRANSACTIONS 


Transaction - 1j. The formal procedure to render an agreement 
legally binding. Usually the term refers to a mode of acquisition. After 
the transaction has taken place, the object is legally the property of 
the buyer. Neither party can renege on the agreement, regardless of 
any change in market value or any unanticipated change in the article 
itself. Even if the object were to be destroyed while still in the 
physical possession of the seller, the buyer would not be entitled to 
recover his payment. Various modes of acquisition confer ownership, 
based on the nature of the object, e.g., pulling the article; transfer; 
taking possession; lifting the article; and exchange or barter. The word 
transaction when used alone without further definition usually refers 
to transfer of ownership by means of a kerchief. On occasion, more 
than one action may be involved in the acquisition of an object. For 
example, money may be paid and the object may then be physically 
lifted. The Sages discussed the question of which act effects the legal 
transaction. In general, money is not valid for acquiring movable 
property. The word transaction may also refer to taking possession of 
ownerless property or to the precise moment when a prohibited 
action, e.g., theft or robbery, is said to have taken place. The term 
transaction also applies to the conclusion and ratification of an action 
not directly connected to purchase and sale, e.g., performing a 
transaction to confirm one's acceptance of responsibility with regard 
to a future action or actions (see next entry). 


Transfer of ownership by means of a kerchief - Jp (33N) 7710. An 
extension of the principle of exchange. When two articles are 
exchanged for one another, the formal acquisition of one of the 
articles automatically transfers ownership of the second article as 


well. Since there is no formal requirement for the objects exchanged 
in this way to be of equal value, the symbolic transfer of a 
handkerchief or some other small article from one party to another 
formalizes any agreements made between them (see previous entry). 
Normally, in the case of the transfer of ownership by means of a 
kerchief, the seller simply takes the buyer’s handkerchief in his hand 
and then returns it to him. 


Lifting - 17217. One of the formal modes of acquiring ownership of 
movable property (see: Transaction). When the purchaser lifts the 
article, it becomes his property. All movable property can be acquired 
in this manner. However, in practice it is limited to smaller articles. 
Objects that cannot be easily lifted are usually acquired by other, 
related methods (see: Leading; next entry). 


Pulling - .מְשִיכֶה‎ One of the modes of acquisition of movable 
property. Specifically, the purchaser of an object too heavy to be lifted 
(see previous entry), or the recipient, if the object is given as a gift, 
must pull it in the presence of the seller or the gift giver in order to 
acquire it. According to halakha, the transfer of ownership of movable 
property cannot be effected through the transfer of money that usually 
accompanies pulling, but only through the actual, physical transfer of 
the object (see: Transaction). 


Handing over - .מְסִירֶה‎ One of the modes of acquisition through 
which movable property is acquired (see: Lifting; Exchange; previous 
entry). Handing over entails the seller or the gift giver handing over 
the item to the buyer or recipient. In the case of handing over, the 
article must be too heavy to be easily lifted or even pulled, and the 
transfer is effective only in a public domain or in a private domain 
that belongs neither to the seller nor to the buyer. Once the buyer or 
recipient has taken hold of the article, ownership is transferred to him 
and, in the case of sale, he owes the seller the value of the article (see: 
Transaction). 


Leading - .הַנְהָגָה‎ This term refers to one of the legal methods of 
formalizing the acquisition (see: Transaction) of large animals. Since 
lifting is impractical in the case of these animals the purchaser may 
formalize their acquisition by driving or leading them a short distance 
(see: Pulling). 


Exchange - 77977. A legal act of acquisition (see: Transaction) 
formalizing the transfer of ownership of an article. Once two parties 
agree on the barter of one article for another, the acquisition by one 
party of one of the articles through a recognized mode of acquisition, 


e.g., through pulling, automatically causes the second article to 
become the property of the other party. This principle is also the basis 
for the transfer of ownership by means of a kerchief, a symbolic form 
of barter that extends the principle of exchange to many formal legal 
acts of acquisition. There are differing views in the Talmud as to 
whether or not money and certain other items can be acquired by 
means of exchange. 


Courtyard - 187 . A courtyard or other area belonging to one or 
several owners. This concept is significant in several areas of the 
halakha. With regard to the laws of acquisition (see: Transaction, p. 
331), a person's courtyard acquires for him. In other words, an 
unowned object that is found in a person's courtyard becomes the 
property of the owner of the courtyard without the need to perform 
any other formal act of acquisition. The manner of acquisition through 
a courtyard is unique, and occasionally the Sages also extend the 
principle governing it to places or objects that are not literally 
courtyards. The laws of acquisition distinguish between a guarded 
courtyard and an unguarded one. The former is fenced and locked, 
and it accords substantial acquisition power to its owner, whereas the 
latter type accords less substantial acquisition power to its owner. 
Similarly, there is a difference between a courtyard intentionally 
guarded by its owner and one that is not intentionally guarded. 


Hand - .יד‎ With regard to the laws of acquisition, this describes one's 
possession that is considered his legal extension. Objects transferred to 
that extension are considered as if they were physically handed over 
to the person himself. This extension is not universally applied, and it 
is uncertain whether or not one who does not have full property rights 
can acquire property by means of this extension. One acting on 
another's behalf may be considered the latter's hand. The rabbinical 
court and the managers charged with collecting and disbursing charity 
are called the hands of the poor. 


Money - 193. To acquire legal ownership of an object it is necessary 
to perform a formal act of acquisition (see: Transaction, p. 331). In 
many cases, the payment of money is itself a valid transaction, 
particularly in the following cases: To acquire landed property or real 
estate (see: Property that can guarantee a loan, p. 335); to acquire 
Hebrew slaves and Canaanite slaves; to sell an article of any kind to 
the Temple treasury (see: Consecration by valuation, p. 387); to 
betroth a woman (see: Betrothal, p. 300); to redeem second tithe 
produce; to redeem consecrated articles; to redeem a firstborn son 
(see: Five sela, p. 401); etc. The payment of money is not a valid 
transaction in the purchase of movable property. Even after the seller 


was paid, the object remains his until a valid transaction is performed, 
usually a form of physical transfer (see Pulling; Lifting). There is an 
amoraic dispute whether this regulation is a Torah law or a rabbinic 
decree, and the halakha is in accordance with the former opinion. For 
most purposes, any article of value can serve as a substitute for 
money. A notable exception is the redemption of second tithe produce, 
which can be performed only with minted coins. 


One acts in a person's interest in his absence - 393 לא‎ OTN? PI. 
A halakhic principle that allows something which is to a person's 
benefit, e.g., a present, to be acquired for him by another person 
without his knowledge, without him being present, and without him 
having explicitly appointed the other person to act as his agent. Any 
person can act as an agent for the person receiving the benefit. This 
principle applies only if the transaction involves an outright benefit 
for the person. If both benefits and disadvantages are involved, and it 
is debatable whether the benefits outweigh the disadvantages, the 
principle is not applied. 


Ownerless property - 122i]. By extension: The act of negating one's 
ownership of an article or property. When declaring an item 
ownerless, a person must totally renounce his ownership of the 
property in question. He may not cede ownership in favor of certain 
people, thereby enabling them to acquire it, while denying others the 
opportunity to do so. According to some authorities it is necessary to 
renounce one's ownership in the presence of at least three people. 
Other authorities maintain that even a private statement is sufficient. 
Certain property is deemed ownerless by Torah law, for example, 
produce that grows in the Sabbatical year. The property belonging to 
a convert who dies without leaving heirs is also ownerless. There is no 
obligation to tithe (see: Tithes, p. 249) produce that is ownerless. 


Principal - 11i. Used in contrast to profits and in contrast to interest. 


Profits - niר’9.‎ Literally, this word means: Fruits. By extension the 
term applies not only to agricultural produce but to all profits, 
including the proceeds of business investments (see previous entry). 


Possession, taking possession - ij. A term frequently used in 
halakha with different meanings depending on the context; with 
regard to legal claims, this refers to possession of property. If a person 
has been physically in possession of property for a period of time, 
with the period varying according to the nature of the property, e.g., 
real estate requires three years, it serves as proof that the person in 
possession is in fact, as he claims, the legal owner. One who is able to 


prove uninterrupted possession for the necessary period is no longer 
required to produce documentary evidence of his legal title to the 
property (see: Possession that is not accompanied by a claim, p. 337; 
The burden of proof is incumbent upon the claimant, p. 346). With 
regard to the transfer of ownership of immovable property, this term 
refers to demonstrating one’s ownership by performing an action that 
demonstrates that ownership. The performance of that action 
constitutes a transaction through which one formally acquires 
property received as a gift or purchased from another person. 


Change - 71)’. With regard to the acquisition of property, one of the 
manners of manifesting ownership (see previous entry) of real estate is 
through introducing a permanent change in the property, which serves 
as a sign of the transfer of ownership of the property. 


Admission - .אודִיתָא‎ A statement made before witnesses 
acknowledging that a sum of money or an object in one's possession 
belongs to another person. That admission may serve as a transaction, 
formally transferring ownership of funds or property in a situation 
where other transactions are ineffective. 


STATE OF MIND 


Conclusive resolve - ny nri This concept is important when 
uncertainty arises as to the legal validity of actions and commitments. 
In those cases it is crucial to ascertain whether the person who 
performed the action or made the commitment actually resolved to 
take the action or assume the commitment. An action that does not 
reflect a resolute decision is usually legally ineffective. 


Object that did not yet come into the world - 07197 N3 שָלא‎ 33. 
This concept has two meanings: (1) An item that did not yet come into 
existence, e.g., a child not yet born or fruit not yet grown. (2) An 
object that, although in existence, is not yet in one's possession. 
Generally, a transaction or transfer of property involving an item that 
has not yet come into the world has no legal validity. It is legally 
impossible to sell an item that is not yet in existence or is not yet in 
the seller's possession, and it is impossible to sell or give an object to 
one not yet born. Only in certain exigent circumstances did the Sages 
accord legal validity to transactions of that kind. 


One who sells, sells generously - pY} 1319 

73179 7D”. Sometimes it is not clear from an agreement made between 
a buyer and a seller whether or not a certain item was included in the 
sale. In those cases, certain authorities maintain that: One who sells, 
sells generously, and therefore the questionable item is assumed to 


have been included in the sale. Other authorities, however, disagree. 
Everyone agrees though, that one who gives a gift to another person 
or consecrates property to the Temple is assumed to have done so 
generously, and therefore, in cases of uncertainty, the item in question 
belongs to the recipient. 


At times sane, at times insane - חָלִים‎ DNY 

noD Dny. In monetary matters, with regard to a mentally unstable 
person who has periods of sanity and insanity, all business 
transactions in which he engages while sane are legally binding. 
However, during his periods of insanity, he is not considered 
responsible for his behavior, and all of his transactions are null and 
void. 


PROPERTY 


Vessels - 0°72. Any man-made movable item designed to be used 
purposefully. This includes clothing, boxes, tools, mats, etc. It does not 
include food, plants, animals, rocks, etc., nor does it include buildings. 
Vessels have halakhic significance in several contexts; e.g., under 
certain circumstances, placing an object in a person’s vessels can be a 
valid method of formal transfer of ownership to him (see: Transaction, 
p. 331). Vessels can be acquired by any method valid for acquiring 
movable property including exchange. 


Movable property - .מְטַלְטְלִין‎ This differs halakhically from 
immovable property, i.e., real estate, in many ways. Certain modes of 
acquisition are effective only with regard to movable property, e.g., 
pulling or lifting the purchased item, and not with regard to real 
estate. Similarly, the modes of acquisition that are effective with 
regard to real estate are generally ineffective with regard to movable 
objects. In a lawsuit, the litigants cannot be required to take an oath 
unless the property in dispute is movable. According to talmudic law, 
movable property may not be collected in payment for debts against 
the borrower's will (see: Property that can guarantee a loan; 
Guarantee, p. 343), although a geonic ruling, based on certain 
talmudic precedents, permitted collecting payment from the heirs of a 
borrower even from movable property. The laws of fraud apply only 
to movable property. The legal status of documents and slaves (see: 
Canaanite slave, p. 293) is like that of land, even though they are 
movable objects. This is so because of special biblical derivations or 
because of the nature of the halakhot under discussion. 


Immovable property - "12 N71 022. See next entry. 


Real estate - ^yi?i?2. Land and buildings. There are various 


differences between the laws applying to real estate and those 
applying to movable property. For example, if the disputed property is 
land, litigants are not required to take an oath with regard to the truth 
of their claims. The laws against fraud do not apply to land, unless the 
land was measured incorrectly. Land is not purchased through the 
same modes of acquisition as movable property, but rather through 
other modes, e.g., taking possession. Land may be used as a guarantee 
for repayment of loans and other outstanding debts (see next entry). 


Property that can guarantee a loan - 0°03) 

DJ? ww. Real estate, immovable property, land that can be‏ אַחָרְיוּת 
mortgaged to guarantee a loan, and land from which debts may‏ 
ultimately be paid. Written contracts normally establish a lien on all‏ 
of a person’s landed property. The ge’onim subsequently decreed that‏ 
debts may be collected from movable property as well. Special modes‏ 
of acquisition (see: Transaction, p. 331) must be used to purchase‏ 
land, although one who purchases land can simultaneously acquire‏ 
movable property together with the land. One who purchases land can‏ 
acquire separate lots located in different areas, or even in different‏ 
countries, simultaneously. A prosbol, a special document of release‏ 
permitting loans to be collected after the Sabbatical Year, may only be‏ 
written if the debtor owns land. However, since all Jews are‏ 
halakhically assumed to own at least four cubits by four cubits of land‏ 
in Eretz Yisrael, this land may be used as the basis for writing a‏ 
prosbol.‏ 


Added value - NW. A term used in the laws of purchase and 
contracts. Improvement comprises added value, the increase in the 
value of property as a result of labor that has been invested in it. In 
some cases, the cost of the improvement must be deducted from its 
value in order to calculate the value of the addition. Added value also 
describes windfall profits not effected by any effort on the part of the 
investor, e.g., a change in market values. 


NULLIFICATION OF TRANSACTIONS 


Nullification of a transaction - ni» 71073. If unfair advantage (see: 
Fraud) was taken of one of the parties to a business transaction and 
the other party made a profit greater than one-sixth of the item's 
market value, the transaction may be nullified. The wronged party, 
and according to some authorities either party, may demand the 
return of the article or the amount paid. 


Mistaken transaction - YO NPY. A transaction in which one of the 
participants was under a false impression with regard to its terms. 


That transaction is considered in error, and the injured party can 
nullify it. For example, if someone buys an animal and discovers it to 
be diseased, he can nullify the sale. A related concept is the 
nullification of a transaction. If an object is overpriced or underpriced 
by more than one-sixth, the sale is invalid and either party can 
reconsider (see: Fraud). Similarly, if a man marries a woman and 
subsequently discovers that she has serious physical defects of which 
he was unaware at the time of the marriage, he can divorce her 
without paying her marriage contract. 


Declaration - .מודְעָה‎ If one of the parties to an agreement is being 
compelled to sign under duress, he can nullify the agreement by 
serving advance notice before witnesses that the contract or 
agreement is being signed under duress. The witnesses must have 
direct personal knowledge of the nature of the duress that is 
compelling him to sign the contract. Later, he may nullify the 
agreement by producing the witnesses that he made that declaration. 


Cancelation of an agreement - 712/20. This term (possibly of Greek 
origin) was used by the Sages to refer to a condition, or addendum 
attached to a legal document, nullifying the effect of that document or 
business transaction, e.g., a receipt that voids a promissory note, or a 
physical deformity discovered in a woman after marriage, which is 
grounds for divorce and forfeiture of her marriage contract. 


Contesting the legality - .קךעוּר‎ An attempt to overturn a decision of 
a court by casting doubt upon its validity. For example, the validity of 
a bill of divorce may be disputed by claiming that it was forged or 
that it was improperly composed. The participation of witnesses or 
judges in a particular case may be challenged by allegations of family 
ties to one of the litigants or disqualifying factors in their personal 
history. 


Fraud - NNJN. In civil law this term refers to the prohibition against 
deceiving or taking unfair advantage of another person in a business 
transaction (Leviticus 25:14). If either the buyer or the seller takes 
unfair advantage of the other, the wronged party has the right to be 
reimbursed according to the true value of the article. According to 
rabbinic law this right may be exercised if either party has 
overcharged or underpaid to the extent of one-sixth of the article’s 
true value. If the fraud is greater than one-sixth of the article’s true 
value, the sale is nullified (nullification of a transaction). 


One-sixth - nini. The Sages determined that the profit taken by an 
individual on the sale of basic necessities may not exceed this 


proportion. Similarly, any transaction in which an article is sold for a 
sixth more than its value is considered fraud, and the difference must 
be returned. The usual reckoning of a one-sixth is in relation to the 
total amount involved; in other words, 20 percent more than the real 
value. 


Sikarikin - }’p’רp’o.‎ From the Latin sicarii - murderers, robbers. They 
would seize fields from their owners with the support of the Roman 
government during the period of unrest following the destruction of 
the Second Temple. The Sages enacted several rulings to limit the sale 
of that property and protect the rights of the original owners. 


Collusion, conspiracy - N?33j.. Sometimes contracts of loan or sale 
are not upheld in court because of a suspicion that the parties 
involved were conspiring to deceive an innocent third party. For 
example, a loan contract might be predated. This is significant, 
because property sold by the borrower after the loan was contracted is 
subject to a lien to guarantee the loan. If a debtor defaults, any 
property he owned at the time of the loan may be seized for payment, 
even though it may have been sold to a third party. The third party 
may then seek restitution from the seller. Therefore, if a loan contract 
is predated, the borrower might have conspired with the lender to 
claim bankruptcy and pay his debt from property that had actually 
been sold before the loan was made. Although the borrower would 
eventually have to repay the purchaser, he would benefit from the 
delay during the process of collection (see: Predated promissory note, 
p. 341). 


He Who exacted payment... - YBÜ .מִי‎ Abbreviation of the formula: 
He Who exacted payment from the generation of the Flood and the 
generation of the Tower of Babel will exact payment from whoever 
does not stand by his statement. If payment was remitted for 
merchandise, and before the formal act of acquisition, the buyer or 
the seller reneges, the court cannot compel the two parties to 
complete the transaction. The person who reneged is, however, 
censured — and according to some opinions, cursed — with the formula: 
He Who exacted payment etc. In other words, this formula is a kind of 
moral censure administered by the court against a person failing to 
observe an unenforceable contract. 


RESTRICTIONS 


One whose field borders on the field of his neighbor - מִצְרָא‎ 13. 
When one wishes to sell a field, the neighbors whose fields border on 
his have the first option to buy it. This right is based on the verse in 


the Torah: “And you shall do that which is right and good” 
(Deuteronomy 6:18). 


Young children - .פּעוטות‎ This term refers to children approximately 
six or seven years old. If they are able to understand the significance 
of a business transaction, their purchase or sale of movable property is 
valid. However, their purchase or sale of real estate is not valid unless 
the participants in the transaction are adults. 


Local practices - i1)"T2 .הַלְכוֹת‎ Practices that were not ordained by 
the Torah or the Sages but are accepted as local custom. These 
practices are generally acknowledged as binding in monetary matters. 


Possession that is not accompanied by a claim - 7AY PRÝ חַזְקֶה‎ 
.טַעָנָה‎ A person in possession of property is presumed to be its owner 
unless proved otherwise. However, that is the presumption only when 
he claims that he legally acquired the property in question, i.e., he 
bought it, received it as a gift, or inherited it. If he does not make that 
claim, his possession is not in and of itself proof of ownership, 
regardless of the period of time the property has been in his 
possession. 


Third party - WW. A person entrusted with an article or given 
instructions with regard to other people. He may be appointed by a 
court or by the parties to a transaction to keep certain documents or 
to serve as an agent to perform some task. The third party must follow 
the instructions given him and may not act at his own discretion 
unless explicitly told to do so. The third party guarantees the validity 
of the documents entrusted to him and the instructions given him. 


BAILEES 


Bailee - .שומָר‎ One who received an item from its owner and accepted 
the obligation to look after it. There are four categories of bailee: 
Unpaid bailee, paid bailee, borrower, and hirer. 


Unpaid bailee - .שומָר חִינֶם‎ One of the four categories of bailee (see 
Exodus 22:6-8). One 

who accepts an article for safekeeping without remuneration and 
without permission to use it for his own benefit. An unpaid bailee is 
not required to recompense the owner of the article if it is lost or 
stolen from him, or taken away by forces beyond his control. He is 
liable only if he is criminally negligent or if he misappropriates the 
article (see: One who misappropriates a deposit). 


Paid bailee - “JÙ YU. One of the four categories of bailee (see 


Exodus 22:9-12). A person who accepts an article for safekeeping for 
a fee. In addition to the responsibilities imposed on an unpaid bailee, 
a paid bailee must compensate the owner of the article if it is lost or 
stolen. However, he is free of liability if the article is taken by robbers 
or damaged by forces beyond his control. 


Herdsman - .רועה‎ A herdsman is a paid bailee. However, as opposed 
to other bailees with regard to whom there is a dispute whether they 
may entrust their deposit to another, he may entrust the herd to his 
assistants, since that is the standard practice in tending to a flock. 


Borrower - .שואֶל‎ One of the four categories of bailee. One who 
receives an object from its owner with permission to use it without 
having to pay for its use. Since the borrower enjoys the full benefit of 
the use of the article, the Torah holds him responsible for it, and he 
must make restitution if it is lost, stolen, or destroyed, even as the 
result of circumstances beyond his control (see Exodus 22:13-14). 
There are two exceptions to this principle: When the article was 
destroyed during the prescribed use by the borrower; and when the 
lender was employed by the borrower at the time the article was 
borrowed (see next entry). 


Borrowing an object and borrowing or hiring its owner with it - 
D'»y33 n7NE. A borrower is responsible for the objects that he 
borrows. However, if the owner of a borrowed animal or object was 
employed by the borrower at the time it was borrowed, and the 
animal died or the object was destroyed, the borrower is free of all 
liability, even if he was negligent. This applies even if the owner was 
not present when the animal died or the object was destroyed. The 
basis for the law is found in Exodus 22:14. 


Hirer - 1230. One who pays a fee for use of an item. The Torah 
(Exodus 22:14) mentions a hirer, but does not set out his 
responsibility if the rented article is lost or stolen. The Sages debated 
whether his responsibilities equal those of a paid bailee or those of an 
unpaid bailee. The halakha is that his liability equals that of a paid 
bailee. 


One who misappropriates a deposit - VW 

One who steals an item that has been left in his safekeeping‏ .יד בְּפִיקָדון 
is a thief in every sense, and he bears full responsibility for the object‏ 
from the moment he misappropriates it, even if he did not transfer it‏ 
to another domain. The absence of the physical transfer of the object‏ 
is the major distinction between this kind of theft and others.‏ 


Negligence - .פְּשִיעָה‎ The most common application of this concept is 


in connection with bailees, to whom objects were entrusted for 
safekeeping. Though there are four different categories of bailee, each 
with different liability (see: Unpaid bailee; Paid bailee; Borrower; 
Hirer), all are liable if an article was lost, broken, or stolen due to 
their negligence. The Sages debated the extent of a bailee’s liability in 
a situation where he was initially negligent in the care of the article 
entrusted to him, and it was subsequently destroyed by forces beyond 
his control unrelated to his negligence. 


OATHS 


Oath - ny11W. A statement implicitly or explicitly invoking the name 
of God, in which one affirms a certain truth or commits himself to 
perform or refrain from performing a specific action. Although there is 
a positive mitzva in the Torah (Deuteronomy 6:13) to take oaths 
under certain circumstances, it was said that a person taking an oath 
must be worthy, and that there must be no suspicion of falsehood, 
either intentional or unintentional, in an oath. For that reason the 
Sages abolished oaths from court procedure almost completely and 
introduced alternative procedures. The punishment for a false oath is 
very severe, as it involves the desecration of God’s name. Sometimes 
the gravity of oaths was underscored by taking the oath on sacred 
objects, e.g., a holy book or a ritual article, like phylacteries. 


Oath of the judges - הַדִּיינִים‎ ny13U. An oath that one takes in a court 
of law to clear himself of a claim against him. The oath is taken only 
where the claim is a certain minimum amount of two silver ma’a. By 
Torah law, it is taken only if the defendant partially admits an 
obligation (see: One who makes a partial admission), or if one witness 
testifies against the defendant, or if the defendant claims to have lost 
an article placed in his care (see: Oath of the bailees). By rabbinic 
decree, there are many other oaths imposed by the court (see next 
entry). 


Oath of inducement - הָיסֶת‎ ny13U. An oath instituted by the Sages in 
a case where a defendant completely denies a claim. By Torah law a 
defendant is required to take an oath only if the plaintiff has a partial 
case against him, by virtue of one witness testifying against the 
defendant, or if he makes a partial admission of liability. However, in 
talmudic times, the Sages — according to tradition, Rav Nahman - 
decreed that one who completely denies a claim, if he has no other 
way of refuting it, must take an oath of inducement to clear himself of 
suspicion. 


Oath of testimony - NYJ nyilw. If a plaintiff claims that witnesses 


have information supporting his case and he requests that they testify 
on his behalf, and they refuse to testify and deny that they have this 
information, they are required to take an oath to that effect. If the 
oath of testimony was taken falsely, they are required to bring a sin- 
offering as atonement (see: Sliding-scale offering, p. 374; Leviticus 
5:1). This law is unusual in that the penalty is the same for both 
inadvertent and intentional violation. 


Oath of a deposit - ]177?’37 .שבוּעת‎ This is an oath taken with the 
intention of falsely denying a deposit or a debt. One who owes 
another money or property and denies his obligation under oath is in 
this category, whether the false oath was deliberate or the result of an 
honest mistake, he must repay his debt and add one-fifth to it, and he 
must bring a ram as a guilt-offering (see: Guilt-offering for robbery, p. 
377). 


Oath of the bailees - הַשומְרִים‎ NY. A bailee who seeks to free 
himself from liability for an object entrusted to him that he cannot 
return (Exodus 22:10) must support his statement with an oath. The 
bailee must take an oath that he is not guilty for the loss of the object, 
each type of bailee according to the area of his liability, and that he is 
not liable to pay. The Sages added that he must take two additional 
oaths: That the article is no longer in his possession, and that he did 
not use the object for his own benefit. 


Extension of an oath - שָבוּעָה‎ 71373. When a defendant is obligated to 
take an oath in order to free himself of a liability, the plaintiff can 
require him to extend the oath to include other claims by the plaintiff, 
which in and of themselves would not obligate the defendant to take 
an oath. 


Transfer of an oath - שָבוּעָה‎ 75’. In a case where the defendant is 
obligated to take an oath to absolve himself from payment, but 
because of lack of credibility due to past false oaths he is unable to 
take the oath, the court will administer the oath upon the plaintiff 
who then swears and takes payment (see Shevuot 41a). 


One who swears and takes - וְנוּטֶל‎ yaw). Usually the function of an 
oath in a monetary dispute is to deny the plaintiffs claim and absolve 
the defendant from the obligation to pay. In certain cases, however, 
the oath is transferred (see previous entry) and the plaintiff takes an 
oath that the defendant owes him money, after which he may collect 
his debt. Among those to whom the oath is transferred is a worker 
whose employer claims that he already paid him, and a storekeeper 
who paid his customer’s workers on behalf of the customer and now 


asks to be reimbursed. 


One who makes a partial admission - בְּמְקְצַת‎ MTN. If one claims 
that another owes him money, and the defendant admits that he owes 
part of the sum, then the defendant is obligated to take an oath that 
he owes no additional money and is then exempt from paying any 
more than he admitted. If he refuses to take the oath, he must pay the 
full amount of the claim. 


Admission not of the type that was claimed - 

TYVI PAN שלא‎ NTN. This concept describes the situation where a 
plaintiff demands a certain amount of one type, e.g., wheat, from a 
defendant, who acknowledges that he is in debt to the plaintiff, but 
claims that his debt consists of another type, e.g., barley. That 
admission does not obligate the defendant to take the oath of the 
judges. In certain cases, there is a difference of opinion among the 
Sages what constitutes different types. 


Oath on a statement - ny13U iv. An oath taken by a person to 
reinforce a promise or an obligation or to confirm the veracity of a 
story. In general, all oaths unrelated to testimony in court or with 
debts fall into this category. One who takes an oath of that kind and 
unwittingly violates the oath is liable to bring a sin-offering (see: 
Sliding-scale offering, p. 374). 


Oath taken in vain - NYU ny3U. In halakha there is no difference 
between an oath taken in vain and an oath on a lie. Whenever one 
takes an oath on an untruth, it falls into this category (see previous 
entry). However, an oath taken in vain is one that is patently untrue, 
e.g., one who takes two contradictory oaths, one of the two is in vain. 
One who intentionally takes an oath in vain is punishable by lashes. If 
he does so unwittingly, there is punishment only if the oath fits into 
another prohibited category. In addition, one who takes an oath 
affirming a known object is precisely what everyone knows it to be, 
e.g., if one swears that the sun is the sun, it is an oath taken in vain. 


DOCUMENTS 


Document - ?0U. Included in this category are documents that 
themselves effect legal change, e.g., bills of divorce, marriage 
documents, not to be confused with the marriage contract, and certain 
bills of sale, primarily of real estate, which themselves effect transfer 
independent of payment. Another form of document is an evidentiary 
document which serves as conclusive proof that a legal transaction has 
taken place. Included in this category are promissory notes of various 
kinds, court decisions, documentary proof that certain ceremonies 


have been performed, e.g, halitza document, and others. In many 
ways, documents signed by witnesses are more effective than verbal 
testimony since they are considered to have made the transaction 
public. Consequently, a loan supported by a properly witnessed 
promissory note establishes a lien on the debtor’s property, while the 
same loan supported by oral witnesses does not. In Jewish law, 
documents are not signed by both parties. Rather, they are signed 
either by the party obligating himself, or by witnesses who sign at his 
behest, and then formally delivered to the other party. Normally, 
documents are signed by the contractor, or the witnesses, on the same 
side of the page as the text of the agreement, immediately below it. 
There also exists a folded and tied 

document, in which the signatures appear on the outside of the 
document, over the folds. 


Letters - NPN. In monetary matters, this term refers to legal 
documents, e.g., promissory notes. The manner in which the 
ownership of these documents is legally transferred is a matter of 
extensive talmudic debate. 


Deed of transfer - הַקְנָאֶה‎ VW. A loan contract in which the borrower 
includes mention of an act of acquisition, a transfer of ownership by 
means of a kerchief, in the language of the note. That deed transfers 
the right of collection, and establishes a lien on the borrower’s 
property from the time the note is signed, even though no money 
exchanged hands in the form of a loan. 


Standard part of a document - 0510. The section of a legal 
document that contains the standard phraseology appropriate to that 
document, but in which the required information, exact names, date, 
etc. have not yet been written (see next entry). 


Essential part of a document - .תורף‎ This contains a summary of the 
transaction recorded in the document: Its main conditions, the date, 
and the names of the parties involved. The rest of the document (see 
previous entry) contains the standard formula appropriate to the 
document. 


Signatory witnesses - חֶתִימָה‎ "Ty. With regard to many legal 
documents, the authenticated signatures of two qualified witnesses are 
all that is needed to establish the legal validity 

of the document. All other forms of verification are of secondary 
importance (see next entry). 


Ratification of legal documents - Dp 
nmuuU. The process by which the court verifies the authenticity of the 


witnesses’ signatures. Once their signatures have been authenticated, 
the court issues an order (see next entry) for the document’s terms to 
be executed. 


Legal endorsement - .הֶנְפָּק‎ The endorsement of a legal document by 
the court certifying that it examined the document and the signatures 
of the witnesses and found everything satisfactory. A promissory note 
with that endorsement may be presented for collection and requires 
no further substantiation. 


Receipt - .שובָר‎ A receipt for repayment of a debt or fulfillment of 
some other obligation. There is a difference of opinion among the 
Sages as to whether a lender who lost the original promissory note can 
collect his debt and give a receipt, or whether he must return the 
original promissory note so that the borrower can destroy it. 
Nevertheless, when the original obligation was not recorded in a 
written contract, but was a legal obligation imposed by a court, e.g., a 
marriage contract in those communities where the marriage contract 
is not written, everyone agrees agree that a receipt is sufficient. 


Predated promissory note - DTN OU. In contrast to a postdated 
note the Sages voided a predated promissory note because it could be 
exploited for the purposes of fraud. In the case of a loan, a lien exists 
on the borrower’s property from the date on which the loan contract is 
signed. If a borrower sold property before the loan was taken, but 
after the date appearing on the promissory note, the property, which 
was actually free of all liens at the time of the sale, would now appear 
to be mortgaged to the lender. Consequently, the borrower could 
conspire to declare bankruptcy, allowing the lender to demand the 
property from its purchaser (see: Collusion, conspiracy, p. 336). For 
this reason, a predated promissory note does not establish a lien, even 
from the actual date of the loan. It can, however, serve as proof of the 
loan for the purpose of collecting it from the borrower himself. 


Postdated promissory note - MINN UW. The date of a document 
containing an obligation by one party to another is significant, 
because any property that the borrower owns on that date is subject to 
a lien to cover the debt. Unlike a predated document, a postdated one 
is not disqualified by the Sages, provided that the lender was willing 
to accept it. Postdating a document presents no opportunity for 
defrauding other creditors. 


Document of trust - jh UW. An illegal document, attesting to a 
loan that never took place. The borrower plans to borrow the money 
later, and writes the promissory note in advance for reasons of 


convenience, trusting the lender not to produce the document for 
collection unless and until he actually lends the money. A document 
of trust is by its nature false. 


LOANS 


Creditor - חוב‎ by. The narrow meaning of this term refers to one 
who lent money to a borrower. However, in a broader sense, it 
includes anyone to whom one has a defined financial obligation, 
including a litigant whose adversary has been ordered by the court to 
make payment to him, one who executed a transaction to sell an 
object and did not yet receive payment. This status has halakhic 
implications in several areas, e.g., with regard to cancelation of debts 
during the Sabbatical year, and with regard to the fact that obligations 
toward a creditor are personal obligations of the debtor, and cannot 
always be transferred to third parties. There are several ways in which 
a creditor can guarantee the collection of his debts by placing a lien 
on the debtor's property. 


Guarantor - Jy. One who accepts responsibility to repay another’s 
financial commitment. There are two types of guarantors: A standard 
guarantor, to whom the creditor may turn only after he sought 
repayment from the debtor and he was unable to pay. A contractor 
guarantor, from whom the creditor can collect payment, if he chooses, 
even before approaching the debtor for repayment. 


Guarantor who committed after the promissory note was signed - 
TON? הַיוצָא‎ TY 

nin arn. A guarantor who added the guarantee clause below the 
witnesses’ signatures at the end of the document. Since the agreement 
had already been concluded, the commitment made by the guarantor 
is an independent commitment, and the provisions that apply to 
standard promissory notes do not apply. Consequently, there is no lien 
on the guarantor’s property, and the creditor can collect his debt only 
from the guarantor’s liquid assets. 


Collateral - .משכון‎ An item taken by a creditor from a borrower to 
ensure repayment of a loan. Utensils used for the preparation of food 
may not be taken as security. Other utensils essential to the borrower 
must be returned to him when he needs them. Consequently, clothing 
worn during the day taken as collateral must be returned to the 
borrower by morning; and clothing worn at night must be returned by 
nightfall. It is prohibited to take collateral from a widow, rich or poor. 
Debts due a creditor who has collateral in his possession are not 
abrogated in the Sabbatical year. 


Usury, interest - n’2°>. Any addition to the principal made when 
returning a loan to compensate the lender for the time that the money 
was in the borrower’s possession. According to the Torah it is 
prohibited to lend or borrow money with usury (see Exodus 22:24, 
Leviticus 25:36-37, Deuteronomy 23:20). This prohibition applies to 
the borrower, the lender, and any scribe, witness, or guarantor who 
takes part in the transfer of funds. The prohibition against usury 
applies both to loans of money and to loans of any object, provided 
that the borrower does not return the goods or object but rather 
money or goods of equal value. Any addition of any kind is prohibited 
as usury (see: Verbal interest) including arrangements not originally 
intended as interest, but which subsequently become interest. A case 
where one borrows an object and commits to return a similar object, 
could in effect involve interest, if the value of the article to be 
returned increases (see: Mortgage according to the custom in Sura; 
Partnership arrangement; Uncertain interest). 


Fixed interest - ¥18j? n’277. Fixed interest is interest that is 
predetermined and completely independent of subsequent events, i.e., 
it is a fixed amount or it is dependent only on the passage of time. 
This is the only form of interest prohibited by Torah law. It must be 
returned to the borrower from whom it was extorted. It may not be 
retained even with the borrower’s permission. One who violates this 
prohibition is disqualified by the Torah from serving as a witness. 
Other forms of interest are forbidden by rabbinic decree (see: Hint 
of..., p. 457). 


Uncertain interest — Ts מצד‎ n’2. Some Sages permitted this, 
provided that the transaction was a sale and not a loan. Consequently, 
if, instead of borrowing money, a person sells his field with a 
stipulation that he can buy it back for its original value within a 
certain period, failure to buy it back within the period renders the 
transaction an innocent sale. However, if he does buy it back, the 
entire sale was a legal fiction, and the buyer’s use of the field during 
that period constitutes interest. The halakha is in accordance with the 
opinion that even this type of interest is strictly prohibited. 


Verbal interest - 07727 .רִיבִּית‎ The Sages included in the prohibition 
of usury intangible benefits that the lender accrues in exchange for his 
loan. For example, a borrower may not behave in an unusually 
respectful manner towards a lender, or greet him with excessive 
ceremony. 


Mortgage according to the custom in Sura - דְּסוּרא‎ ND23UD. A form 
of mortgage in which the borrower temporarily transfers land to the 


creditor, and permits him to till it and deduct a fixed amount each 
year as repayment of the debt until it is repaid in full. Such a 
transaction is permitted and it is not considered usury. 


Partnership arrangement - Ny. This arrangement allows one to 
benefit from the investment of his money without violating the 
prohibition against taking interest. In that arrangement, one party 
agrees to invest money and the other to manage the investment. The 
potential profit and loss from the investment must not be allocated 
equally between the parties; the party investing the money must agree 
to accept a greater share of the possible loss. An arrangement based 
on this principle is frequently employed by banks and individuals to 
avoid violating the prohibition against taking interest. 


Guaranteed investment - 7172 .צאן‎ A form of investment in which 
the investment is secure from any loss. That arrangement is a form of 
usury and prohibited. For example: B agrees to tend A’s flock of sheep 
for one year, and both agree to share in the profits from the flock’s 
offspring, milk, and wool equally. However, A stipulates that if any of 
the sheep are lost, die, or decrease in value due to injury, B is fully 
responsible for any loss incurred. This form of investment is 
prohibited, because A is protected against all losses, and has, as it 
were, lent the animals to B, and his (A’s) profits are interest on the 
loan (see: Partnership arrangement). 


Designated repayment - ^"j?r3N. From the Greek ,ףאף00אהט‎ 
hypotheke. Interpreted by the Sages as an acronym for the Hebrew 
phrase meaning: Claim your loan from here, this refers to land that 
was stipulated in a legal contract to serve as security for repayment of 
a loan or the fulfillment of another financial obligation (see next 
entry). 


Guarantee - NYIN. A clause included in a loan or a bill of sale, 
which states that the debtor or the seller guarantees the transaction 
stated in the document, and pledges his immovable property (see: 
Real estate, p. 334; Property that can guarantee a loan, p. 335) as 
security for the repayment of the loan or the fulfillment of the terms 
of the sale. In the case of a loan, if the debtor is unable to repay it, the 
creditor may seize the debtor's property up to the value of the loan. In 
the case of a sale, if the seller's creditors seize the land bought from 
the seller by the buyer, the buyer may then recover the value of the 
property from the seller's other property, which is mortgaged to him 
to protect him against that possibility. Both in the case of a loan and 
in the case of a sale, the mortgage creates a lien on the debtor's or 
seller's property, and if this property is later sold by the debtor or the 


seller to a third party, the creditor or the buyer can expropriate it (see 
next entry). 


Omission of the guarantee is a scribal error - 1510 טָעוּת‎ NINN. A 
talmudic principle which maintains that it is taken for granted that in 
the case of a loan the debtor designates his land as security for the 
repayment of the loan, and that in the case of a sale the seller pledges 
his other land as security in the event that a creditor seizes the land he 
is now selling to the purchaser. If the guarantee clause is omitted from 
the loan document or the deed of sale, that omission is attributed to a 
scribal error and it is considered as if the clause appeared in the 
document. If the debtor, or the seller, does not wish to guarantee the 
loan, an explicit provision to that effect must be included in the 
document. 


INHERITANCE 


Inheritance - 717”. The right of a relative to inherit the property of 
his deceased kin. The basic laws of inheritance are stated in the Torah 
(Numbers 27:8-11). The main provisions are: A father’s property is 
inherited by his sons, with the firstborn son receiving a double share. 
If the deceased had no sons, or if his sons died and left no heirs, his 
daughters receive the inheritance. If he has no offspring at all, the 
inheritance passes to his father, and then to his father’s heirs. The 
process continues generation by generation, moving back through the 
paternal family. In this matter the Sages established the principle that, 
in matters of inheritance, a father takes precedence over all his 
offspring. With regard to inheritance, there is no difference between a 
legitimate child and a mamzer, or a child born of a forbidden marriage 
or out of wedlock, if he can prove the father's paternity. Exceptions to 
this are children born to gentile women or to gentile maidservants. 
Those children are not legally related to the father. The right to 
inherit is immediate and not dependent on a will, and in most cases 
the heirs may not forgo their share before receiving it (see: Orphans; 
Husband's inheritance, p. 303). 


Gift of a person on his deathbed - 

yin »3U nn. By rabbinic ordinance, gifts given by a person on his 
deathbed differ from those given under normal circumstances in 
several manners. The gift of a person on his deathbed is valid even if 
no formal act of transaction was performed. The verbal commitment 
of the dying person is sufficient. Likewise, a mortally ill person may 
retract his gift as many times as he wishes, provided that he is of 
sound mind when doing so. All gifts given by a person on his 
deathbed are invalidated if he recovers. 


The father takes precedence over all his offspring - 737 Dip הָאָב‎ 
חָלְצִיו‎ NY. A fundamental principle governing the laws of inheritance 
is that when a person dies without descendants, the right of 
inheritance passes to his father and to his father’s heirs if he too is 
deceased. If the father of the deceased has no heirs, the right of 
inheritance passes to the grandfather of the deceased and then to his 
heirs. On every level, therefore, the right of inheritance passes first to 
the father and from him to his heirs. 


Firstborn with regard to inheritance - 7153 

72037. A father’s firstborn son receives a double share in the 
inheritance (Deuteronomy 21:17). This privilege is granted even if he 
is not the mother's firstborn son and even if he is a mamzer. The 
firstborn son receives a share twice that received by each of the other 
sons. This double share is, however, only from property actually 
possessed by the estate at the time of the father's death and not from 
property accruing to the estate later (see next entry). The latter 
property is divided equally among the heirs. 


Potentially due and possessed - jtm N]. Contrasting terms with 
regard to property, particularly in relation to inheritance. Possessed 
refers to property that is actually in a person's possession; potentially 
due refers to property to which he has a right, but does not at present 
possess. The firstborn son receives a double share of the property in 
his father's possession. He does not receive a double share in property 
to which his father merely has a right, or property that his father may 
eventually acquire. 


Orphans - .יתומים‎ This term is used to refer to heirs, generally 
minors, who inherited their father's estate. The Sages instituted 
certain provisions to protect them against people seeking to take 
advantage of their youth and inexperience, or their lack of familiarity 
with their father's affairs. Among the provisions applying to all 
orphans, adult or minor, are the following: One can collect money 
from an orphan's inheritance only by taking an oath; orphans or their 
guardian can free themselves from certain claims by stating that they 
know nothing about them; minor orphans cannot be compelled to pay 
any debt of their father's estate until they reach majority. 


Steward - .אפוטְרופוס‎ (From the Greek 61100706, epitropos.) A person 
appointed to administer property belonging to others, this term 
generally refers to an individual appointed by a court or by the family 
to supervise an estate where the heirs are incapable of managing it 
themselves (see previous entry). 


Property to which the family of its previous owner feels a 
powerful tie - 2X n’2 n3U. By law, a widower inherits all his late 
wife’s possessions. However, if they include ancestral burial plots or 
servants whose families have served in the wife’s family for 
generations, her family is given the option of buying those possessions 
from him (see next entry). 


Situation that would embarrass a family - 

mm5Wn 015. Sometimes a person may be legally entitled to certain 
property, but the court will obligate him to transfer it to others. For 
example, according to Jewish law, unless a will states otherwise, a 
husband inherits all of his wife's property. If, however, her possessions 
include certain property to which her family has a sentimental 
attachment, e.g., a family burial plot, her widower may be obligated 
to sell it to her family. The term is also used to refer to flaws in a 
person's lineage. Occasionally it may refer to allegations of blemished 
lineage that embarrass or discredit an entire family. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Artisan - jpiN. A professional, highly skilled craftsman. The term is 
often used to describe a hired worker, whether a day-laborer or a 
person who takes it upon himself to complete a task for his employer. 
The laws governing these two types of employees differ, and it is 
necessary to examine the context in order to be certain which type is 
being discussed. In the Talmud there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether an artisan has any proprietary interest in the utensils he 
crafts before he is paid for his labor. 


Salaried worker - .פועל‎ A worker paid on an hourly or daily basis 
must be paid in a timely fashion, soon after completing his work (see: 
Prohibition against delaying payment). To prevent interfering with his 
work, a worker recites an abridged version of the Grace after Meals. 
While they are working, workers are entitled to eat from the produce 
they are harvesting. 


Contractor - }73)?. A worker who is paid for an entire job, in contrast 
to a salaried worker paid on an hourly or daily basis (see previous 
entry). Different laws from those applying to a laborer apply to a 
contractor with regard to the prohibition against delaying payment. 


Sharecropper - .אָרִיס‎ A person who works a field for its owner and in 
return receives a portion of its produce (see: Contractor; Tenant 
farmer). The laws concerning a sharecropper are discussed in detail in 
the ninth chapter of Bava Metzia. 


Family sharecroppers - אָבות‎ "n3 .אָרִיסִי‎ Families of sharecroppers 
who, for generations, on the basis of a long-standing agreement, 
worked the fields belonging to a particular family. 


Tenant farmer - in. A person who leases a field from its owner, 
paying the owner rent in the form of a fixed quantity of the produce 
harvested, irrespective of the total amount of the harvest (see: 
Contractor; Sharecropper). 


Regional disaster - מְדִֶה‎ NIN. A natural disaster affecting an entire 
region and not just a specific, limited area. With regard to certain 
halakhot there is a difference between a disaster affecting a single field 
and one affecting an entire area. For example, if one leases a field and 
agrees to pay the owner a fixed amount of produce in return (see: 
Tenant farmer), and the field is subsequently damaged, the lessee may 
deduct a certain part of the payment, depending on the extent of the 
damage, if the damage was caused by a regional disaster. 


Regional custom - הַמְּדִינָה‎ 17372. In many types of civil disputes, the 
rule is: Everything follows the local custom. Specifically, the buyer 
and seller, or employer and employee, are legally bound by the 
conditions of purchase or employment ordinarily followed in a given 
locality, unless they explicitly specified otherwise (see Bava Metzia 
7:1). 


Prohibition against delaying payment - 73 

7m. Delaying a hired worker’s wages after he has completed his 
period of work is prohibited (Deuteronomy 24:15). Payment may not 
be delayed by more than twelve hours from the moment it becomes 
due. Slightly different rules apply to a craftsman or a contractor who 
is employed to complete a specific assignment and is not paid by the 
day or by the hour. Nevertheless, once he has handed his work to the 
person who engaged him, he must be paid. 


Anyone who reneges is at a disadvantage - 7 

When two parties enter into an agreement‏ .הַחוֹזר 12 ידו על הַתַּחְתּוֹנָה 
and one party reneges on his commitment, the second party can either‏ 
force the first party to implement the original agreement or receive a‏ 
favorable settlement if he agrees to nullify it.‏ 


Anyone who changes is at a disadvantage - 72 

If a person does not abide by a contract, he is‏ .המשנה ידו על הַתַּחְתּוֹנָה 
at a disadvantage in negotiating a settlement. For example, if a‏ 
craftsman makes major changes in the work for which he was‏ 
contracted, the person who contracted him is not obligated to pay him‏ 
the agreed upon sum. Instead, he may choose to pay either the value‏ 
of the article he receives or the craftsman’s expenses, whichever is‏ 
less.‏ 


DISPUTED PROPERTY 


Property of uncertain ownership - 11272 

P392 vyan. When two litigants each claim that a certain item is 
theirs, and neither can prove his claim, the standard halakhic 
principle is: The burden of proof is incumbent upon the claimant (see 
next entry) There are, however, certain cases in which other 
principles apply. 


The burden of proof is incumbent upon the claimant - המוציא‎ 
PRI v?y Tan. A principle applied in monetary disputes (see: 
Monetary cases, p. 315), placing the burden of proof upon the plaintiff 
when he claims property in the possession of the defendant. If the 
plaintiff cannot provide that proof, the article remains in the hands of 
the defendant even if he, too, is unable to prove ownership. It is only 


in unusual circumstances that this principle is not applied. 


Anyone who is stronger prevails - D^?N 72 

723. A legal solution sometimes applied in civil disputes, where 
neither litigant has convincing evidence to support his claim. The 
court refuses to judge the case and leaves the claimants to settle the 
matter themselves, in the hope that the true owner will assert himself 
and prevail. This solution is applied only in certain rigorously defined 
situations (see next entry). 


Discretion of the court - דְדִנִי‎ NTW. In certain cases, neither litigant 
can prove ownership of a disputed object. Then the case is left to the 
discretion of the court, to the adjudication of the judges, without 
evidence. Their decision may be based on their subjective impressions, 
according to their view of what is the just decision, unrelated to the 
claims of the litigants. 


Financial significance - NJ1071 NTT. A 

concept used in monetary cases. Some commentaries interpret the 
term as referring to a situation involving a definite financial loss to 
one of the parties to a dispute. Others interpret it as uncertainty 
arising from the objective facts of the case, independent of the claims 
of the individual litigants. 


Until Elijah comes - 1778 NITY TY. In monetary matters that cannot 
be resolved, e.g., a lost object that no one claims or an object that is 
claimed by two people, the court may rule that the object remain in 
the hands of the court or of a third party currently in possession of it, 
until Elijah comes, i.e., indefinitely, until the question can be resolved 
through prophetic vision (see Ezra 2:63). 


KODASHIM 


The Temple 357 
The Temple - הַמ‎ na 
Three camps - mina שָלוּשָה‎ 
Israelite camp - >xiw miyn 
The Temple Mount - ran i 
God's chosen place of residence - nya 
Rampart - ל‎ 
Women’s courtyard - נָשִים‎ my 
Levite camp - n? mun 
Gate of Nicanor — 357» ayy 
Camp of the Divine Presence - שי‎ mmn 
Israelite's courtyard - »xsi? my 
Platform - דכ‎ 
Hangings - oy?p 
Priests’ courtyard - D373 my 
Chamber of Hewn Stone - run naw 
Chambers - mawy 
Chamber of the Hearth - המוקד‎ ma 
Small columns - yo» 
Rings — myav 
Ramp - waz 
Basin -3 
Between the Entrance Hall and the altar - nar» הָאוּלֶם‎ pa 
Gateway to the Entrance Hall - הָאוּלֶם‎ nn» 
Entrance hall - nyin 
Chamber of the Knives -  תופיִלָחַה‎ m3 
Sanctuary - הִיכָל‎ 
Golden altar - ain nam 
Candelabrum - 77139 
Western lamp - נַר מעב‎ 
One-cubit partition - yopwo nox 
Curtain - nym 
The Holy of Holies - קד‎ vp 
Between the staves - 0o37 73 
Service vessel- mw כְּלִי‎ 


Altar 362 
Altar - nam 
Base of the altar - nami no 


Red line - «pen vin 

Surrounding ledge - 33:0 

Horns of the altar - nates קרנות‎ 

Drainpipes - שיתין‎ 

Arrangement - nywa 

Sacrifice of wood - psy 1p 

Pile of ashes on the altar — msn 

Removal of ashes from the altar — jy» nann 
Place of the ashes - qn a 

Improvised altar - n3 


Temple Directorate 364 
Overseer — אַמַרְכָּל‎ 
Treasurer -%24 


Temple Conduct 364 
Sitting is prohibited in the Temple courtyard - mwya nw px 
Awe of the Temple - wign x» 


Temple Rites 365 
Shewbread — v2 on? 
Vessels - v» 
Frankincense - nj 
Two arrangements - 07770 "Y 
Removal of ashes from the candelabrum - rin navi 
Coal pan - מַחְתָּה‎ 
Libations - 0°30) 
Water libation - המי‎ mo) 
Celebration of the Drawing of Water - השובה‎ ra nonw 
Incense - קטורת‎ 
Burning incense - הַקְטָרֶה‎ 
Taking a handful - fg 
Sanctification of hands and feet - קידוש ידִים וְרְגְלִים‎ 
Oil for anointing - anwar my 
Shofar or trumpet blasts in the Temple - wna תְּקיעות‎ 


Priestly Vestments 367 
Eight garments - n3 שמונָה‎ 
Sky-blue dye - n»n 
Tunic - nin» 

Sash - vx 
Golden garments - 171 na 


White garments - 1} "122 
Lacking priestly garments — 07712 »einn 
Frontplate - rs 


Blood 368 
Blood of the soul - usi o7 
Four sacrificial rites — ray yao 
Receiving - n?3p 
Taking the blood to the altar - הולְכֶה‎ 
Sprinkling - nip 
Sprinkling - nsi: 
Four presentations — mann yas 
Two that constitute four - yzw jaw nib 
Placed below — nuny nm 
Pouring - ny Dw 
Remnants - ow 
Permitting factor - vnn 
Bowl - pw» 
Wringing out - "n 
Intent - 1112 
Intention - nwyn 


Half-Shekel 370 
Half-shekel — pwn מַחָצִית‎ 
Shekels - opi 
Premium - jap} 
Collection of the money stored in the chamber - הל‎ nann 
Money remaining in the chamber - n3uvn שיירי‎ 


Offerings 370 
Vow offering - 17 
Gift offering - 7273 
You shall not be slack - »nsn ba 
Consecrated for the altar - nam "vp 
Unblemished - om nn תָּמִים,‎ 
Placing hands on the head of an offering - nyny 
Salting - ny 


Offerings of the Most Sacred Order 1 
Offerings of the most sacred order - nw} WT} 


Burnt-Offering 372 


Burnt-offering - now 

Daily offering — ran 

Additional offering - מוּסֶף‎ 

Burning of fats — חָלְבִים‎ »opz 
Burnt-offering of appearance - mx now 
Appearance - mn n 

Day of slaughter - mav or 

Bird sacrificed as a burnt-offering — הָעוף‎ now 
Pinching - np 

Summer fruits of the altar - nama rp 
Limbs - o 2x 

Cutting into pieces - mn» 


Sin-Offering 373 
Liable to bring a sin-offering — nxyr 2°n 
Sin-offering - nun 
Confession - ^m) 
Eaten for one day and one night - n?» 57? נָאָכְלִין‎ 
Sliding-scale offering - 1 עולה‎ jn? 
Poverty and extreme poverty - הלות‎ "yn דלוּת‎ 
Nasi's goat - iw] vy 
Bulls that are burned - osrin on 
Inner sin-offerings — חַטָאות הַפֶנִימִיוּת‎ 
Bull of the anointed priest - mun 175 פר‎ 
Bull brought for all the mitzvot — פר הַבָּא על כָּל הַמְצָוות‎ 
Bull for an unwitting communal sin - 21 פר הָעְלֶם‎ 
Yom Kippur bull - הַכִּיפוּרִים‎ ov 15 
Goats that are burned - esq שעירים‎ 
Communal sin-offerings — הַצִיבּוּר‎ mxwn 
Goat of the New Moon - win ראש‎ vy 
Goats of the Festivals — nny "yyw 
Scapegoat - n?nunu vyp 
Strip of crimson - nint של‎ hwy 
Yom Kippur goat - הַכִּיפוּרִים‎ ov vy 
Receptacle - >55} 
Bird sacrificed as a sin-offering - הָעוף‎ nאט‎ 
Portions of offerings consumed on the altar - אִימוּרִים‎ 


Guilt-Offering 377 
Guilt-offering - oux 
Guilt-offering for robbery - ni» nux 
Guilt-offering for misuse of consecrated articles — myn owy 


Uncertain guilt-offering — »5»n owx 


Offerings of Lesser Sanctity 378 
Offerings of lesser sanctity — קלים‎ ow 
Peace-offerings - למים‎ 
Communal peace-offerings — wx שלְמִי‎ 
Animal tithe - מעשר בְּהָמָה‎ 
Male firstborn of a kosher animal - ino המהa בְּכוֹר‎ 
Nazirite’s ram - vp »x 
Festival peace-offering - nyin 
Festival peace-offering of the fourteenth - עשר‎ nyan niin 
Shavuot lambs - myy "25 
Thanks-offering — in 
Paschal lamb - nos 
Second Pesah ->w nos 
Group - yan 
Registered person - 7139 
Breaking of a bone - oxy nvaw 


Disqualifications 381 

Consecrated animals that are disqualified -  ןישְּדְקּומַה‎ 105 

Disqualified — ^os 

Disqualified within the Temple courtyard - wripa t703 

Offering disqualified by improper intention - ^us 

Outside its appointed time - 1:51» yin 

Outside its proper place - mph} pin 

For a different purpose - לא לשמ‎ 

Blemishes - vyn 

Lacking a limb - sys inn 

Temporary blemish - עור‎ oi 

Gone out - xxv 

Rejection - in 

The owners of the sacrifice are not credited with having fulfilled 
their obligation - לְבְּעָלִים‎ nyy לא‎ 

The permitting factor was not offered as required - vani 2p לא‎ 
mn 

If they ascended, they shall not descend - vr» לא‎ 9y ox 

Present given to a prostitute - ]ה‎ pyy 

Price of a dog - 3 vn 

Sin-offerings left to die — הָמתות‎ mxvn 

Graze until it becomes unfit — 2xnoj עד‎ ay? 

Lacking time - namn 


Temple of Onias - vin m3 

Non-sacred animal in the Temple courtyard - mya pan 

Offerings slaughtered outside the Temple - pin vin 

Erroneous consecration of property- nyy wip] 

Left over - 5n» 

Decay of form - mns עיבר‎ 

Set-aside - niim 

Animal with which a man or a woman engaged in intercourse — 
yan yim 

Misuse of consecrated property - ny» 


One who derives benefit but did not cause depreciation - x>w mm 
035 


Meal-Offerings 385 
Meal-offerings - mny 
Handful - ngng 
Frankincense - nj 
Bringing near - nv» 
Griddle-cake offering - prin 
Deep, covered pan - nim» 
Meal-offering prepared in a deep pan - numo nm» 
Meal-offering prepared in a pan - nann nnm 
Omer — Ww 
The two loaves - הַלְחֶם‎ ^ni 
Sinner’s meal-offering - xvin nmn 
Priests’ meal-offering — n3» nmn 
Meal-offering accompanying libations - 0°30) nmm 
Sota’s meal-offering - now nmn 
Meal-offering of jealousy — mxp nm 


Wafer - pm 
Failure to be mixed does not invalidate anything fit to be mixed 
- 73 


PN npa?"‏ בִילָה n33YD‏ בו 


Consecrated Property 387 
Consecrated property - vpn 
Consecrated for Temple maintenance - ran p12 קְדְשִי‎ 
The legal status of one's declaration to God is equal to that of his 
transfer to a common person - כַּמְסִירְתו לְהָדִיוט‎ may MPAY 
Consecration by valuation - »»y wipa 
Consecrated - an 
Articles consecrated for use by priests - 0°73 "mn 
Articles consecrated for use in the Temple - mui 


Within one’s ability — יד‎ awa 

Valuations - pry 

Service vessels sanctify only intentionally - nym wijpn mw כְּלי‎ 
Substitution — ron 

Redemption of consecrated items - wip פּדִיון‎ 


Priests 364 
Priest(s) - 115, כֹּהֲנִים‎ 
Common priest — הָדִיוט‎ 
High Priest - 7 105 
Anointed with the oil for anointing - mwn anwar pwa 
One with many garments - בָנָדִים‎ namn 
Anointed for war - myyn mun 
Former High Priest — ayw mun 
Deputy High Priest - 139, 03727 139 
Appointed person - nnn 


Division of Labor 390 
Priestly watch -nyn 
Patrilineal family — אב‎ ma 
Head of a patrilineal family - 2x m3 ראש‎ 
Non-priestly watches - myn 
Priests are diligent — on ort פּחָנִים‎ 
Lottery — o» 


Disqualifications 391 
Person or animal with a physical defect — om »y3 
Blemishes — מוּמִים‎ 
Overgrown hair - ראש‎ -yns 
Intoxicated with wine - y» inj 
Obstruction - nx 
Non-priest - ר‎ 


Domesticated Animals 392 
Domesticated animal - 1573 
Kosher domesticated animal - ino 5573 
Large domesticated animal - n9 772 
Small domesticated animal - np: בְּהָמָה‎ 
Ram — »x 
Young ram at an intermediate age - 033 
Fats - J? 
Covering the blood - on כִּיסוּי‎ 


Not cloven-hoofed - vii} 


Non-Domesticated Animals 393 
Non-domesticated animal -- mn 
Kosher non-domesticated animal - miny wn 
Kosher animal with characteristics of both a domesticated 
animal and a non-domesticated animal - ^» 


Offspring 393 
Offspring of a kosher animal removed from its mother's womb 
after the mother w.as ritually slaughtered — ny:ps 13 
A fetus is considered as the thigh of its mother - tnx qX עוּבָּר‎ 
Offspring of consecrated animals - ow? nm 
It and its young - v3 אותו וְאֶת‎ 


Birds 394 

Kosher bird - iny עוף‎ 

Nest - jp 

Specified pair of doves - nýta קן‎ 

Ritual Slaughter 395 

Ritual slaughter - nyny 

Non-sacred - jin 

Meat to satisfy the appetite - myn wa 

Foreleg, jaw, and maw - 
yn DN? TPP) 

Ineffectual slaughter — max שָאִינֶה‎ nyny 

Stabbing - mm 

Concealing - לדה‎ 

Deflecting - myni 

Tearing loose - עִיקוּר‎ 

Unslaughtered animal carcass - 772) 

Meat that was left unobserved — pya 15 oym vipa 

Blood - 25 

Blood of the limbs - הָאִיבָרִים‎ o7 

Salting — מְלִיחָה‎ 

Blood that flows from an animal after slaughter once the initial 
spurt of blood has ceased - mxoni 53 

Animal that was clawed - nov 

Animal with a condition that will cause it to die within 
twelve months [terefa] - n9w 

An extra organ is considered like a missing organ - 1 5075 17 


Unwitting Sinner 397 
Unwitting sinner - wiw 
Single period of unawareness - «rw הָעָלֶם‎ 
Awareness after half the quantity - שיעוּר‎ xr? ay? 


Mixtures 398 
Mixture - nznyn 
One type mixed with another type - »»n syxwa pn 
Gives taste - nyy qn 
Meat in milk - 773 33 


Nullification of Prohibitions 399 
Nullification of prohibitions — בִּיטוּל אִיסוּרִים‎ 
Gives a bad taste - 2355 oy jn» 

Metal vessels — npn כּלִי‎ 

Glass vessels — ni ^v» 
Earthenware vessels - oq כְּלִי‎ 
Wooden vessels - ry לי‎ 

Purging - ny 

Whitening - p2 

Scouring and rinsing - וה‎ nin 


Impediments to Nullification 400 
Significant item — aun 21 
Entity - 3 
Item that is counted - pinaw 531 
Item whose prohibition is temporary - pyan לו‎ ww 531 
Ingredient that curdles - Thyn 


Redemption 401 
A woman’s firstborn son - אד‎ 523 
Redemption of the firstborn — 131 p75 
Five sela — חַמִישָה סְלָעִים‎ 
Born by Caesarean section - 191 xx” 
Levite - 1? 
Firstborn donkey - ny y3 


THE TEMPLE 


The Temple - 71/7311 1*3. The most significant religious center of the 
Jewish people, the edifice in Jerusalem was the only place where 
offerings were permitted to be sacrificed. The Temple succeeded the 


Tabernacle in the desert and the permanent Tabernacle that was in 
Shilo as the religious center. It was erected: “In the place which the 
Lord shall choose” (Deuteronomy 12:14), on Mount Moriah in 
Jerusalem. The location of the Temple was determined by prophetic 
inspiration, and certain points within it (the altar, the Holy of Holies) 
are fixed forever and will never change. Despite certain differences 
between the First Temple, built by King Solomon, the Second Temple, 
built by the exiles returning from Babylonia and restored and changed 
by King Herod, and the plan of the Third Temple, which will be built 
in the future (as described in the prophecies of Ezekiel, ch. 40ff.), they 
are essentially constructed according to a single plan. While there is a 
detailed, precise account only of the measurements of the Second 
Temple (in tractate Middot of the Mishna, and in many other sources), 
its general plan combines features of both the First and the Third 
Temples. The Temple was built on the Temple Mount, Mount Moriah, 
which was surrounded by its own wall and had a degree of sanctity 
parallel to the Levite camp, where the tribe of Levi dwelled in the 
desert, greater than the sanctity of the city of Jerusalem. On the 
Temple Mount, outside the Temple courtyard, there was a synagogue 
where public prayers were conducted; in the Temple itself the 
sacrificial service was performed and people would pray there 
individually. The Temple Mount and the Temple itself were built on 
different levels, each of which had its own degree of sanctity. Between 
the various sections, there were stairways, partitions, and gates. 

The Temple was surrounded by a wall, and most of its area 
consisted of courtyards: The women’s courtyard; the Israelites’ 
courtyard; and the priests’ courtyard. These courtyards had no roofs, 
and within them were chambers, large rooms, each of which was 
utilized for a special purpose. West of the courtyards was the great 
altar, and to the west of that was the area between the Entrance Hall 
and the Sanctuary and the altar. The Entrance Hall was a wide 
rectangular building that was the entrance to the Sanctuary, which 
was a tall building (one hundred cubits in height) in which the golden 
altar, the candelabrum, and the table containing the shewbread were 
located. At the west of the Sanctuary was the Holy of Holies. In the 
First Temple, the Ark of the Covenant was in the Holy of Holies; 
however, in the Second Temple the room was completely empty, 
containing only the Foundation Rock on which the Ark of the 
Covenant had previously rested. The sanctity of the Temple Mount 
was so great that entry to it was prohibited for people rendered 
ritually impure by gonorrheal or uterine discharges (see: Zav, p. 419, 
and Zava, p. 421), menstrual blood (see: Menstruating woman), or 
childbirth (see: Woman after childbirth, p. 421) who had not 
completed their purification process. The rampart within the Temple 


Mount had a greater degree of sanctity, so that it was prohibited for 
gentiles and those ritually impure with impurity imparted by a corpse 
to enter it. The women’s courtyard, which was within the Temple 
itself, could not be entered by one who immersed himself that day but 
remained impure until the evening. It was prohibited even for one 
who completed the purification process and all that remained to 
complete his purification was the sacrifice of offerings (see: Lacking 
atonement, p. 414) to enter the Israelites’ courtyard. Anyone who 
entered it while ritually impure had to bring a sin-offering. The 
priests’ courtyard had a higher degree of sanctity, and Israelites could 
enter it only to bring an offering. The area between the altar and the 
Sanctuary had an even higher degree of sanctity, and it was prohibited 
for blemished priests (see: Blemishes, p. 391) to enter it. Only priests 
who sanctified their hands and feet in the basin could enter the 
Sanctuary. No one at all could enter the Holy of Holies except the 
High Priest on Yom Kippur, and even he could do so only to perform 
the service. Although there are many descriptions of the Second 
Temple they are incomplete, and over the generations there were 
Sages who received conflicting traditions with regard to certain 
details. From all these traditions it is clear that the Temple was a 
magnificent building, and the entire Jewish people, wherever they 
lived in the world, would contribute to maintaining its splendor. 

The Temple service was performed by twenty-four priestly watches, 
who came to the Temple to perform the service for one week twice a 
year. In addition, there was a permanent staff in the Temple, which 
included not only the High Priest and his deputy, but also the 
permanent clerks and workers of the Temple. These officials, detailed 
in tractate Shekalim, were responsible both for the Temple funds and 
for execution of regular tasks, e.g., preparation of the shewbread, the 
incense, and the priestly garments. The vast number of visitors to the 
Temple, 
especially on the Pilgrim Festivals, and on Passover in particular, 
necessitated the maintenance of a well-organized staff of professional 
workers to see to the various needs of the pilgrims. 

In addition to the Temple’s role as the ceremonial and cultural 
center of the Jewish people, it also served as a center for all the needs 
of Jerusalem, since some of the funds that remained from the Temple 
expenditure were used for the construction of Jerusalem and its 
fortification. Another important function filled by the Temple was as 
the center of the nation’s spiritual leadership. Several courts sat 
permanently in the Temple, including the most significant court, the 
Great Sanhedrin, which convened in the Chamber of Hewn Stone (see 
“Plan of the Temple,” p. 503). 


Three camps - nn nib. The three camps of the Israelites in the 
wilderness were: The Israelite camp, and, within it, the Levite camp, 
and, within that, the Camp of the Divine Presence. For people impure 
with certain ritual impurities, it was prohibited to enter the Camp of 
the Divine Presence; others were barred from the Levite camp; and yet 
others, e.g., lepers (see: Leprosy, p. 415), were banned even from the 
Israelite camp. The Temple and its courtyard correspond to the Camp 
of the Divine Presence; the Temple Mount corresponds to the Levite 
camp; and Jerusalem and other walled cities correspond to the 
Israelite camp. 


Israelite camp - INI? 77. The area where the tribes of Israel 
encamped during their journey in the wilderness. This area was 
invested with a limited degree of sanctity. During later periods, walled 
cities in Eretz Yisrael and in particular Jerusalem outside the Temple 
Mount were the equivalent of the Israelite camp. A leper (see: 
Leprosy, p. 415) was not permitted to enter the Israelite camp, due to 
its sanctity (see: Camp of the Divine Presence; Levite camp). 


The Temple Mount - הַבִּית‎ 1. The walled area surrounding the 
Temple. The status of the Temple Mount paralleled that of the Levite 
camp in the wilderness. It was endowed with a special degree of 
sanctity, and it was prohibited for women who were menstrually 
impure (see: Menstruating woman, p. 422) and zavim (see: Zav, p. 
419) to enter it. The Temple Mount contained several auxiliary 
buildings serving the Temple, as well as a synagogue. 


God's chosen place of residence - iTY'3. A term referring to the 
Temple Mount. There is a dispute among the amora'im whether the 
term refers to the entire Temple Mount or to one particular section of 
it where certain disqualified sacrifices were burned (see Zevahim 
104b). 


Rampart - y. A low wall surrounding the Temple courtyard and the 
buildings within it. The sanctity of the rampart and the area within it 
was greater than the area of the Temple Mount outside it, and it was 
prohibited for gentiles and those ritually impure with impurity 
imparted by a corpse to enter there. 


Women’s courtyard - נָשִים‎ my. The largest courtyard in the Temple 
(see *Plan of the Temple," p. 503), demarcated from the Israelite's 
courtyard by the Gate of Nicanor. It was square, measuring 135 cubits 
by 135 cubits. Most people visiting the Temple, both men and women, 
stood in the women's courtyard. The sanctity of the women's 
courtyard was greater than that of the rampart and the Temple Mount. 


It was prohibited for one who immersed himself that day but 
remained impure until the evening to enter it. On the Festival of 
Sukkot the Celebration of the Drawing of Water was held in the 
women’s courtyard. Special lighting was installed, and balconies were 
erected from which the women watched the festivities. 


Levite camp - i|? 7). The area where the Levites encamped 
during the journey of the tribes of Israel in the wilderness. In Eretz 
Yisrael, the sanctity of the Temple Mount up to the Gate of Nicanor 
was parallel to that of the Levite camp. It was prohibited for a zav, 
and a woman ritually impure due to menstrual or other bleeding (see: 
Zava, p. 421; Menstruating woman, p. 422), or a woman after 
childbirth (see: Woman after childbirth, p. 421), to enter the Levite 
camp due to its sanctity (see: Camp of the Divine Presence; Israelite 
camp). 


Gate of Nicanor - 03? YW. The eastern entrance to the Temple 
courtyard (see: Plan of the Temple, p. 416). It differed from the other 
gates in the Second Temple in that it was made of bronze. Healed 
lepers used to stand at the gate, and it was there that their thumbs 
were smeared with oil in the framework of their purification process. 


Camp of the Divine Presence - TINN 

now. The area within the courtyard of the Tent of Meeting in the 
ו‎ During later periods, in Eretz Yisrael, the sanctity of the 
inner courtyard of the Temple inside the Gate of Nicanor, including 
the Sanctuary itself, paralleled that of the Camp of the Divine 
Presence. It was prohibited for all ritually impure people to enter the 
Camp of the Divine Presence (see: Ritual impurity with regard to the 
Temple and its sacred articles, p. 418), and a ritually impure person 
who entered this area unwittingly was liable to bring an offering to 
atone for his transgression (see: Levite camp; Israelite camp). 


Israelite’s courtyard - YN Iw? NIY. Part of the Temple (see “Plan of 
the Temple,” p. 503), separated by stairs from the priests’ courtyard, 
on one side, and from the women’s courtyard, on the other. The 
Israelite’s courtyard was an area 135 cubits long and eleven cubits 
wide, extending across the width of the Temple. Generally it was 
reserved for men, but women passed through it when they had to 
enter the priests’ courtyard to bring an offering. The sanctity of this 
part of the Temple was greater than that of the women’s courtyard. It 
was prohibited for one who was ritually pure but did not yet bring the 
offering to complete the purification process (see: Lacking atonement, 
p. 414) to enter the Israelite’s courtyard. A ritually impure person who 
entered it unwittingly was liable to bring a sin-offering. 


Platform - 1317. A raised section in the Temple courtyard upon which 
the Levites stood and recited songs of praise to accompany the 
offerings. This platform consisted of a series of stairs, each half a cubit 
in height. This term is also used for the elevated section 

in the Temple where the priests recited the Priestly Benediction (see 
“Plan of the Temple,” p. 503). 


Hangings - .קְלָעִים‎ The curtains that enclosed the area surrounding 
the Sanctuary in the wilderness. The area surrounded by the curtains 
corresponds to the Temple courtyard. Offerings of the most sacred 
order could be eaten only within this area. If they were taken outside 
its confines, the offerings were disqualified. 


Priests’ courtyard - כּהָנִים‎ Ny. Part of the Temple, into which it was 
generally permitted only for priests to enter. Non-priests could enter it 
only for specific parts of the sacrificial service (see: Placing hands on 
the head of an offering, p. 371). The priests’ courtyard was adjacent to 
the Israelite’s courtyard (see “Plan of the Temple,” p. 503), elevated 
2.5 cubits above it. Between the two was a platform upon which the 
Levites stood to sing. The priests’ courtyard was eleven cubits wide 
and extended across the entire width of the Temple. On the same level 
as the priests’ courtyard and nearer to the Sanctuary was the altar. It 
and the area surrounding it were of a higher level of sanctity than the 
priests’ courtyard (see: The Temple, p. 357; Israelite’s courtyard). 


Chamber of Hewn Stone - הַגָּזִית‎ nau». The chamber in the Temple 
that served as the seat of the Great Sanhedrin (see: Court of seventy- 
one, p. 317). Approximately forty years prior to the destruction of the 
Temple, the Sanhedrin was prevented from convening in this 
chamber. From that time onward, no rabbinical courts were 
empowered to administer capital punishment (see: Capital cases, p. 
316). 


Chambers - .לְשכות‎ Halls and storerooms in the Temple. They were 
built at the sides of the Temple courtyards or adjacent to or above 
their gates, and served many purposes, including storage and 
preparation of the offerings. They were also used as rooms where the 
priests could rest. The sanctity of those chambers that opened into the 
Temple courtyards equaled the sanctity of the courtyards themselves. 
The chambers that opened into the area outside the courtyards were 
not accorded that status. 


Chamber of the Hearth - המוקד‎ n’3. A square, domed chamber at the 
side of the Temple courtyard (see *Plan of the Temple," p. 503). It 
contained a large fire, before which the priests would warm 


themselves, and which was used when necessary for lighting the fire 
on the altar. The priests used the Chamber of the Hearth primarily as 
a place to wait and rest during their periods of service in the Temple. 
It also served as their sleeping quarters, and honor guards of priests 
were stationed there. At each of the four corners of the Chamber of 
the Hearth, there was a smaller chamber that served a specific 
function in the Temple. 


Small columns - Jol. There were eight small stone columns in the 
Temple abattoir, upon which certain animals used for sacrifices were 
suspended before they were flayed. 


Rings - niyav. Specifically this term is used to refer to an area in the 
Temple courtyard in which twenty-four metal rings were fixed in the 
marble floor to secure the sacrificial animals during slaughter. Each of 
the twenty-four priestly watches had a ring designated for its exclusive 
use. 


Ramp - W123. This term refers to the ramp used by the priests to 
ascend to the altar in the Temple. The portions of the offerings to be 
consumed on the altar were placed on the ramp, and from there they 
were taken up to the altar. 


Basin - 1*2. A large bronze basin of water in the Temple courtyard, 
placed between the altar and the Sanctuary (see Exodus 30:18-21). 
This basin had twelve spigots from which the priests would sanctify 
their hands and feet before beginning service in the Temple each day 
(see: Sanctification of hands and feet, p. 366). 


area of the Temple courtyard between the altar and the Entrance Hall 
to the Sanctuary (see “Plan of the Temple," p. 503). The sanctity of 
this area was greater than that of the rest of the Temple courtyard; 
only priests fit to serve in the Temple, as opposed to priests 
disqualified due to physical defects or non-priests, were allowed to 
enter it. The basin was located in this section of the Temple courtyard. 


Gateway to the Entrance Hall - הָאוּלֶם‎ rin3. The Entrance Hall was 
the antechamber to the main Temple building. Its gateway was the 


largest in the Temple complex, forty cubits high and twenty cubits 
wide. It was also 

the only entrance without a gate. Accordingly, the expression 
“Gateway to the Entrance Hall” is sometimes used to refer to any large 
opening. 


Entrance Hall - .אוּלֶם‎ One of the three sections of the main building 
of the Temple. The Entrance Hall led to the Sanctuary (see “Plan of 
the Temple,” p. 503; next entry). 


Chamber of the Knives - הַחֲלִיפוֹת‎ ng. A chamber in the Entrance 
Hall of the Temple (see “Plan of the Temple,” p. 503). It contained 
apertures in which the priestly watches kept their slaughtering knives. 


Sanctuary - 79’. The Sanctuary was a roofed building, one hundred 
cubits high, in the west of the Temple courtyard. It contained the 
seven-branched candelabrum, the golden table for the shewbread, and 
the incense or golden altar. Adjacent to it, to the west, was the Holy of 
Holies. The term Sanctuary is sometimes used to describe the entire 
building, and sometimes just the section between the Entrance Hall 
and the Holy of Holies. 


Golden altar - 1917 mah. Also known as the the inner altar or the 
incense altar. This altar stood in the middle of the Sanctuary (see 
“Plan of the Temple,” p. 503), and it was one cubit long by one cubit 
wide, and two cubits high. This altar was plated with gold, and it had 
four protruding horns (see: Horns of the altar, p. 363), one on each 
corner. Incense was offered on the golden altar every day, and on Yom 
Kippur the blood of the special Yom Kippur offerings (see: Yom Kippur 
bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, p. 376) was sprinkled upon it and upon 
its horns (see: Inner sin-offerings, p. 374). 


Candelabrum - 7137. One of the sacred vessels in the Temple, the 
candelabrum was made of gold, and stood on the south side of the 
Sanctuary. It had seven decorated branches, upon which there were 
lamps into which oil and wicks were placed. The candelabrum was 
kindled in the evening, and supplied with sufficient oil so that it 
would burn until the morning, regardless of the duration of the night 
(see next entry). The candelabrum was eighteen handbreadths high 
(slightly less than 2 m.), and before it was a small platform with three 
stairs prioviding access for the priest who kindled and cleaned it. In 
exigent circumstances, the candelabrum could be crafted of metals 
other than gold, but it was still required to have seven branches. 


Western lamp - yD 1). The westernmost lamp - according to other 
opinions, the second from the eastern end - of the Temple 
candelabrum, according to the opinion that the Temple candelabrum 
was aligned from east to west; or the central light, according to the 
view that the candelabrum was aligned from north to south. This lamp 
served as the eternal light in the Temple and was filled with oil in the 
morning, so that it could burn during the day as well and not only at 
night. 


One-cubit partition - ]’0/770 MYN. In the First Temple there was a 
cubit-thick wall separating the Sanctuary from the Holy of Holies. 
When constructing the Second Temple, the Sages were unable to build 
a wall one cubit thick separating the Sanctuary from the Holy of 
Holies due to the greater height of the building. They were also 
uncertain whether the sanctity of the space occupied by this wall in 
the First Temple was that of the Sanctuary or that of the Holy of 
Holies. Therefore, they left a one-cubit space between the Sanctuary 
and the Holy of Holies and hung curtains at either side of the space 


(see next entry). 


Holy of Holies 
(WPA WIP) 


Sanctuary 
(73°71) 


Curtain - 3115. The curtain, and in the Second Temple, two curtains 
(see previous entry), separating the Sanctuary from the Holy of Holies. 
The blood of bulls that are burned and of goats that are burned, as 
well as the blood of the offerings sacrificed by the High Priest on Yom 
Kippur (see: Yom Kippur bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, p. 376), was 
sprinkled on this curtain. The term is also used in reference to other 
curtains hung over certain gates in the Temple complex. 


The Holy of Holies - הַקְדְשִים‎ W7p. The innermost and holiest sanctum 
of the Temple, separated from the Sanctuary by a curtain. During the 
First Temple period the Ark of the Covenant was in the Holy of Holies. 
Entry to the Holy of Holies was forbidden for all, including priests. 
The High Priest entered this area once a year on Yom Kippur. 


Between the staves - הַבַּדִּים‎ 3. The Ark of the Covenant was carried 
in the desert by means of two staves set in rings on either side of it. 
Even after the Ark was permanently placed in the Holy of Holies in 
the First Temple, the staves remained in place, and the blood of the 
bull and the goat that were sacrificed on Yom Kippur were sprinkled 
between these staves (see: Yom Kippur bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, 
p. 376). Since there was no Ark in the Second Temple, the blood of 
these offerings was sprinkled where the staves would have been. 


Service vessel - nq .כְּלִי‎ With the exception of the blades of the 
knives and axes, which were made of iron, every effort was made to 
use precious metals for the vessels used in the Temple. There is a 
debate among the Sages whether musical instruments used by the 


Levites were included in this category. 


ALTAR 


Altar - 1217. The altar usually mentioned in talmudic literature, also 
known as the outer altar, was situated next to the Priests’ courtyard 
(see diagram of altar, p. 503). It was a large, square, stepped structure 
(see: Surrounding ledge; next entry), thirty-two cubits by thirty-two 
cubits at the bottom, and ten cubits high at its uppermost corners (see: 
Horns of the altar, p. 363). The altar was constructed from a mixture 
of lime, sand, and smooth river pebbles. It was then coated with 
plaster to make it completely smooth on the outside. The top of the 
altar was connected to the ground by a ramp thirty-two cubits long, 
upon which the priests carried the portions of offerings consumed on 
the altar. The blood of the offerings was sprinkled on the altar (see: 
Sprinkling, p. 368), and libations of wine and oil were poured over it. 
Burnt-offerings, the handful from meal-offerings, and fat from other 
sacrifices (see: Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377) 
were burned on the altar. The fire on the altar was constantly burning, 
and efforts were made to ensure that at least one offering was 
sacrificed there at all times when the Temple service was in progress, 
from the time of the daily morning offering (see: Summer fruits of the 
altar, p. 373) each morning until the time of the daily evening 
offering. 


Base of the altar - 12197 TiO. The bottom level of the altar, one 
cubit high with a ledge one cubit wide (see diagram of altar, p. 503). 
After the appropriate ritual sprinkling of sacrificial blood on the altar, 
the remaining blood was poured out on this base, in some cases on the 
southern side and in other cases on the western side. The base did not 
surround the altar on all four sides. There was no base at the 
southeastern corner, nor, according to most opinions, on almost the 
entire southern and eastern sides. 


Red line - הַסִּיקְרַא‎ vin. A line painted in red encircling the Temple 
altar at precisely half its height. This marking was necessary because 
the blood of animal sin-offerings and birds brought as burnt-offerings 
was sprinkled on the upper portion of the altar, above the red line, 
whereas the blood of all other sacrifices was sprinkled on the lower 
portion, below the red line. 


Surrounding ledge - 1510. Part of the 

altar in the Temple. The ledge was five cubits above the altar’s base, 
six cubits from the ground. It was one cubit wide on all sides, 
surrounding the altar. The priests would walk on this ledge while 


performing certain sacrificial functions. 


Horns of the altar - 731/97 mp. Extensions of the corners of the 
altar. The horns of the altar were one cubit high and one cubit wide. 
They were considered an essential part of its structure, and the blood 
of the sin-offerings was sprinkled upon them. The horns of the golden 
altar were smaller. The blood of the sin-offerings that was sprinkled 
on the curtain separating the Holy of Holies from the Sanctuary was 
sprinkled on the horns of the golden altar as well (see: Inner sin- 
offerings, p. 374). 


Drainpipes - PMW. Some of the sacrificial blood and most of the wine 
libations drained down the drainpipes. According to some authorities, 
these pipes extended into the very depths of the earth. Others explain 
that from these pipes the blood or wine would flow through a 
drainage channel into the Kidron Valley. 


Arrangement - fy. The pile of wood on the altar. Three piles of 
wood were placed on the altar each day: the great pile of wood upon 
which burnt-offerings and the sacrificial portions of other offerings 
were burned (see: Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377); 
a second pile, from which coals were taken for burning the incense on 
the golden altar; and a third pile, which was left burning constantly, 
in fulfillment of the mitzva to leave a fire burning on the altar at all 
times (Leviticus 6:5). On Yom Kippur, an extra pile of wood was 
added, from which the coals used for burning the incense in the Holy 
of Holies were taken (see diagram of altar, p. 503). 


Sacrifice of wood - D^Xy 1277. One of the offerings an individual can 
donate to the Temple. In the early years of the Second Temple, there 
was not sufficient wood to burn the offerings on the altar, and certain 
families volunteered to supply it. Later, to commemorate their 
generosity, they would observe the days on which those families had 
brought wood for the altar as family holidays. On these days, those 
families would bring wood to be offered on the altar and it was 
prohibited to fast or recite eulogies. 


Pile of ashes on the altar - 715m. Ashes remaining after the burning 
of the offerings. Each morning, the ashes were swept into a large 
circular pile at the center of the altar in the Temple. The pile was then 
taken to a place on the courtyard floor, after which it was deposited in 
an area outside Jerusalem (see: Place of the ashes; diagram of altar, p. 
503). 


Removal of ashes from the altar - nnn 
Wi. It is a positive mitzva to remove some of the ashes from the 


altar each morning and bring it to the floor of the Temple courtyard 
(Leviticus 6:14). This was the first of the daily services performed in 
the Temple. In addition, from time to time, when the ashes 
accumulated, they would be removed from the Temple to a place 
outside Jerusalem called the place of the ashes. 


Place of the ashes - 177 .בִּית‎ A place outside Jerusalem where the 
ashes from the altar were deposited. The Yom Kippur sin-offerings 
(see: Yom Kippur bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, 

p. 376) and other public sin-offerings that were not eaten (see: Bulls 
that are burned, p. 374; Goats that are burned, p. 375) were burned 
there. 


Improvised altar - i13. Before the First Temple was built, there were 
periods when offerings could be sacrificed on these altars; after the 
Temple was built, sacrificing offerings on improvised altars was 
prohibited. The Bible, however, relates that throughout the First 
Temple period people continued to sacrifice offerings on these altars. 
There were two kinds of improvised altars: a great altar and a small 
altar. The great altar was the altar used for communal and personal 
sacrifices during those periods between the entry of the Jewish people 
into Eretz Yisrael and the building of the First Temple, when the Ark 
of the Covenant was not in the Sanctuary. The three places in which 
the great altar was located were Gilgal, Nov, and Gibeon. The small 
altar was a private altar built by an individual to sacrifice voluntary 
private offerings. Any person, not only priests, could sacrifice offerings 
on a small altar. 


TEMPLE DIRECTORATE 


Overseer - ?3)DN. The name given to the seven trustees of the 
Temple. Their duties principally involved supervision over the Temple 
treasury. 


Treasurer - 1311. Officials subordinate to the trustees (see previous 
entry) and charged with significant financial tasks in the Temple. The 
minimum number of treasurers was three; according to other 
opinions, thirteen. They were responsible for articles consecrated to 
the Temple. They decided whether each article could be used in the 
Temple itself or whether it should be sold and the proceeds used for 
the Temple's needs. 


TEMPLE CONDUCT 


Sitting is prohibited in the Temple courtyard - בערה‎ noU» PN. 
This prohibition applied to the Temple area from the Israelite's 


courtyard inward, including the Sanctuary. The prohibition did not 
extend to the Gate of Nicanor and the women’s courtyard (see “Plan of 
the Temple,” p. 503). There is one exception to this principle: It was 
permitted for Kings of the House of David to sit in the Israelite’s 
courtyard. 


Awe of the Temple - מקדש‎ NTN. The mitzva to conduct oneself with 
extreme deference toward the Temple (Leviticus 19:30). One may not 
enter the Temple area wearing shoes or carrying money-bags. One 
may not spit there or otherwise behave disrespectfully. Even outside 
the Temple, one must show it deference when facing in its direction. 
One must treat a microcosm of the Temple, i.e., the synagogue, 
similarly and not conduct himself disrespectfully therein. 


TEMPLE RITES 


Shewbread - 07357 017. The Torah (Leviticus 24:5-9) describes the 
twelve shewbread loaves that were placed on the sacred table in the 
Sanctuary each Shabbat. The bread of the previous week was divided 
among the priests and eaten. The shewbread was unleavened and 
placed on the table in two arrangements of six loaves. Two vessels of 
frankincense were placed between them or, according to other 
opinions, atop them. 


Vessels - 3°12. The two vessels of frankincense that were placed atop 
or next to the two arrangements of the shewbread on the sacred table 
in the Temple. 


Frankincense - .לְבונָה‎ Two vessels of frankincense (see previous 
entry) were placed alongside the shewbread arrangements. 


Two arrangements - 0770 JW. The shewbread was arranged on the 
sacred table in the Temple in two arrangements, each containing six 
loaves, on shelves placed one over the other. Two vessels of 
frankincense were placed on the table. According to some authorities, 
one vessel was placed atop each group of shelves. Other authorities 


maintain that both bowls were placed between the two groups (see: 
Vessels). 


Removal of ashes from the candelabrum - N10) nan. This was 
one of the regular activities in the Temple in preparing the 
candelabrum for kindling (Exodus 30:7). It involved the removal of 
the soot and ashes remaining from the previous night and the 
preparation of the wicks. This service was performed early in the 
morning, when most of the lights of the candelabrum were already 
extinguished. 


Coal pan - .מַחְתָּה‎ One of the sacred utensils used in the Temple 
service. The coals used to burn the incense on the golden altar were 
carried in the coal pan. On Yom Kippur, the High Priest employed a 
special coal pan. 


Libations - 0°30). The wine poured on the altar. Wine libations were 
poured with burnt-offerings of animals and with peace-offerings, as 
well as with the sin- and guilt-offerings of the leper. Different 
quantities of wine were offered, depending on the animal that was 
sacrificed: a fourth of a hin (three log) was poured with any sheep 
other than a ram; a third of a hin (four log) was poured with a ram; 
and half a hin (six log) was poured with a bullock. Libations of wine 
could also be brought as independent, voluntary offerings (see: Log, p. 
466). 


Water libation - 07797 710’). During the festival of Sukkot, in addition 
to the other special offerings sacrificed in the Temple, a water libation 
was poured over the altar. This libation is not mentioned explicitly in 
the Torah; its source is a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai. The 
water libation was accompanied by great festivity and ceremony, from 
when the water was drawn from the Siloam pool until it was poured 
over the altar. The water libation was offered on all seven days of 
Sukkot, including Shabbat, even though drawing the water for this 
offering was prohibited on Shabbat (see next entry). 


Celebration of the Drawing of Water - 

nonw. The festivity that accompanied the drawing of‏ בִּית הַשואָבָה 
water for the water libation on the Sukkot Festival. This celebration‏ 
was held at night in the women’s courtyard on each of the‏ 


intermediate nights of the Festival except Shabbat. All the different 
musical instruments in the Temple were played, and the pious men 
and the Sages would sing, dance, and rejoice before the people. Large 
torches were placed on high pillars to illuminate the area. A special 
wooden balcony was constructed for the women. The ground level 
was reserved for the men. 


Incense - .קטורת‎ A mixture of spices that was placed on the golden 
altar in the Temple and burned each morning and evening. The 
incense contained eleven ingredients in fixed proportions. As with all 
other offerings, some salt was added to the incense. A herb was also 
added, which would smolder and emit a column of smoke that rose 
straight up. Generally the incense would be prepared in sufficient 
quantity for an entire solar year, including the measures needed daily 
and the additional requirements for the Yom Kippur service. 

It is prohibited to reproduce this incense or to use it for other 
purposes. Violation of that prohibition is punishable by karet (see next 
entry). 


Burning incense - 1077. One of the daily offerings, brought 
morning and evening, in the Temple (Exodus, ch. 30). Coals were 
taken from the altar, brought into the Sanctuary, and placed onto the 
the golden altar. The incense was then poured slowly upon them. In 
addition to the incense offering brought each day, one of the unique 
aspects of the Yom Kippur service was the incense offering brought by 
the High Priest into the Holy of Holies (Leviticus 16:12-13). The 
incense offering was a highly revered service and considered a portent 
for wealth. Therefore, the priest who brought the incense offering was 
chosen by lottery from among those who never previously brought the 
incense offering. 


Taking a handful - 72°57. One of the labors performed by the High 
Priest on Yom Kippur. In taking a handful, he placed his hands 
together and filled them with incense to be burned in the Holy of 
Holies (Leviticus 16:12). This rite was considered one of the most 
difficult Temple services, because while gathering the incense, the 
High Priest was holding the receptacle in which the incense was to be 
placed. 


Sanctification of hands and feet - קידוש‎ 

771 .ידים‎ Before the priests began their service in the Temple each 
morning, they were required to wash their hands and feet (Exodus 
30:18-21). If a priest serves in the Temple without washing his hands 
beforehand, his service is disqualified and he is liable to be punished 
with death at the hands of Heaven. The priests would lay right hand 


on right foot and left hand on left foot and would wash both hands 
and feet at the same time from spigots in the basin of the Temple. 


Oil for anointing - "NWAI MW. The specially prepared spiced oil 
used for anointing the sacred utensils in the Sanctuary and the 
Temple, and the anointing of High Priests and of kings (Exodus 30:23- 
33). It is prohibited to reproduce this oil or to use it for other 
purposes. Violation of that prohibition is punishable by karet. 


Shofar or trumpet blasts in the Temple - 

wpa my"in. In the Temple, the shofar or trumpet was sounded on 
different occasions, e.g., when the communal offerings were offered, 
when the gates to the Temple Mount were opened, and to mark the 
entrance of Shabbat, twenty-one times in all on an average weekday. 
However, on Shabbat and Festivals, that number would rise, reaching 
as many as forty-eight blasts. 


PRIESTLY VESTMENTS 


Eight garments - 0°71 TÄN. The garments worn by the High Priest, 
also referred to as the golden garments (Exodus, ch. 28.) Four of them: 
the breastplate, the efod, the robe, and the frontplate, were unique to 
the High Priest. Four other garments: the trousers, the tunic, the sash, 
and the miter, were like those worn by common priests. There was a 
dispute among the Sages whether the sash worn by the High Priest 
was identical to that worn by the common priests. It appears that the 
miters differed, at least in the way they were worn. 


Sky-blue dye - 7h. A special dye produced from a species of snail. 
In talmudic times this dye was already quite rare, and the means of 
preparing it, as well as the species of snail used, were eventually 
forgotten. In recent generations efforts have been made to identify the 
snail and to resume use of the dye. In the Torah, wool dyed this color 
is used in the priestly vestments. Some of these, such as the sash, the 
entire cloak, the efod, and the breastplate, have parts that consist of 
wool dyed with this dye. 


Tunic - NNI. One of the four priestly garments worn by all priests. 
The tunic was made entirely of linen. It had to be woven entirely in 
one piece, without seams. The sleeves were woven separately, also in 
one piece, and then attached. The tunic had to fit the priest perfectly 
and cover his entire body down to his ankles. 


Sash - Uv]. One of the four priestly garments worn by all priests 
during their Temple service. The sash was thirty-two cubits, 
approximately 15 m., long and worn over the heart, slightly above the 


elbows. It was made of linen and wool. Though this mixture of fabrics 
is typically prohibited (see: Mixture of wool and linen, p. 251), 
priestly garments were excluded from this prohibition. 


Golden garments - J] "123. The eight garments that the High Priest 
wore each day. They consisted of the four garments worn by all priests 
in the Temple and an additional four garments worn only by the High 
Priest. Gold threads were used in the manufacture of these latter 
garments, and therefore the eight garments were called golden 
garments (see next entry). 


White garments - |22? "133. The four garments that the High Priest 
wore when he entered the Holy of Holies on Yom Kippur. They were: 
the tunic; the trousers; the miter; and the sash. These garments were 
made entirely of white linen. They were like those worn by a common 
priest throughout the year, except that the sash worn by a common 
priest was made of a combination of wool and linen (see Leviticus 
16:4; previous entry). 


Lacking priestly garments - Dj 1017. A priest who performs the 
Temple service not wearing all the priestly garments (see: Golden 
garments; White garments) renders the offerings he sacrifices unfit, 
and he is punishable by death at the hands of Heaven (see Exodus 
29:9; Zevahim 17b). 


Frontplate - 7’¥. The plate worn by the High Priest across his 
forehead (Exodus 28:36-38). This was one of the eight garments that 
the High Priest was required to wear. It was made of gold and 
extended across the High Priest’s forehead from one ear to the other. 
It was held in place by threads. On the plate was written: Sacred to 
the Lord. There is a dispute among the tanna’im as to how these words 
were written on the frontplate. The frontplate atoned for ritual 
impurity contracted by offerings in the Temple without the knowledge 
of those who sacrificed them (see: Ritual impurity imparted by a grave 
deep in the ground, p. 408). 


BLOOD 


Blood of the soul - W537 .הם‎ The blood that spurts out from an 
animal as it is being slaughtered. The punishment of karet for 
partaking of blood applies exclusively to this blood. Only this blood is 
fit to be presented (see: Sprinkling) on the altar when an animal is 
sacrificed as an offering. 


Four sacrificial rites - עבודות‎ YNN. The four indispensable actions in 
the sacrifice of offerings: slaughter, receiving the blood, carrying it to 


the altar, and sprinkling it on the altar. 


Receiving - 1737. The act of receiving the blood that spurts from the 
neck of a sacrificial animal when it is slaughtered. The blood was 
received in one of the sacred vessels (see: Bowl) used in the Temple. 
Receiving was one of the four sacrificial rites essential to the sacrifice 
of an animal (see previous entry) and could be performed only by a 
priest. 


Taking the blood to the altar - 12711. One of the four sacrificial 
rites involved in the sacrifice of offerings. It is specifically defined as 
taking the blood of an offering to the altar in a bowl from the place 
where it was received after the animal’s slaughter. The term is also 
used with regard to bringing meal-offerings to the altar. Some 
tanna’im held that an improperly performed act of carrying the blood 
to the altar does not invalidate the offering; however, the prevailing 
opinion is that if it were performed improperly it would invalidate the 
sacrifice. 


Sprinkling - pq. This term refers to the presentation of sacrificial 
blood on the altar. It is one of the four essential actions (see: Four 
sacrificial rites) in the sacrifice of every animal offering in the Temple. 
The manner in which the blood was presented on the altar varied 
according to the nature of the particular offering (see: Two that 
constitute four; next entry). The presentation of blood on the altar was 
the essential element necessary for an offering to effect atonement. 
Accordingly, as soon as the blood was presented as required on the 
altar, the person who brought the offering gained atonement, even if 
the later services connected with the offering were not completed in 
the required manner. 


Sprinkling - .הזְאָה‎ The sprinkling of the blood of certain sacrificial 
offerings (see: Inner sin-offerings, p. 374). In these cases, instead of 
the blood being cast against the altar (see previous entry), the priest 
used his finger to sprinkle a few drops of it on certain designated 
places, e.g., the curtain dividing the Sanctuary from the Holy of 
Holies. 


Four presentations - Inn VIN. This refers to the sprinkling of 
blood on the altar (see previous entry) within the framework of 
sacrificing all sin-offerings, including those additional offerings 
brought as sin-offerings (see: Goats of the Festivals, p. 376). In the 
case of a sin-offering the priest would dip his finger into a vessel 
containing the blood of the animal and sprinkle it on each of the four 
corners of the altar. 


Two that constitute four - y31N QW DNW. The manner in which the 
blood of burnt-offerings, guilt-offerings, and peace-offerings was 
presented on the altar. The blood is sprinkled on the northeastern and 
southwestern corners of the altar so that it will run down on each of 
the four sides. 


Placed below - ayn? DD’). The altar in the Temple was divided by a 
red line between its upper and lower parts. Certain offerings, animals 
brought as sin-offerings and birds brought as burnt-offerings had their 
blood sprinkled on the upper part of the altar, whereas the other 
offerings had their blood placed below, i.e., sprinkled on the lower 
part of the altar. If the blood to be sprinkled on the upper part of the 
altar and the blood to be sprinkled on the lower part of the altar 
became intermingled, the mixture was poured into a special channel 
in the Temple and the offerings were invalid. However, if the mixture 
was sprinkled on both the upper and the lower parts of the altar, then 
the offerings were acceptable after the fact. 


Pouring - 13’5W. Unlike most sacrifices, the blood of the firstborn 
offering, the animal tithe offering, and the Paschal lamb is not 
sprinkled on the altar. It is poured on the base of the altar. The blood 
that remains from other sacrifices after sprinkling (see: Remnants) is 
also poured there. This term is also used to refer to pouring the blood 
of disqualified offerings into the drainage channel in the Temple. 


Remnants - DU. Blood of an offering remaining after the rite of the 
sprinkling of blood on the altar was completed. Generally, the 
remaining blood was poured on the base of the altar. Though pouring 
this blood was a mitzva, failure to do so did not invalidate the 


sacrifice. 


Permitting factor - nN. That portion of an offering that must be 
sacrificed in order to satisfy the sacrificial obligation. In animal 
sacrifices the blood is considered the permitting factor, while in meal 
offerings it is the handful of flour. An offering whose permitting factor 
was not offered as required by the halakha is not rendered unfit by 
improper intention (see: Intention; The permitting factor was not 
offered as required, p. 382). The permitting factor itself cannot 
become disqualified by improper intention. There is a dispute with 
regard to offerings that have more than one permitting factor, as to 
whether both need be offered to render the sacrificial ceremony 
complete, and as to the relation between them. 


Bowl - path. One of the sacred vessels used in the Temple service. The 
blood from the sacrifices was collected in the bowl, and from there it 
was sprinkled on the altar. The bowl was crafted so that it would not 
stand upright on its own, to prevent the priest from putting it down, 
thereby allowing the blood in it to congeal. 


Wringing out - 718’. A term used in the laws of bird-offerings. Blood 
is wrung out of those offerings in the following manner: When a bird 
is sacrificed, after its neck has been pinched and, in the case of a sin- 
offering, its blood sprinkled on the altar (see: Sprinkling), the priest 
wrings its blood out on the sides of the altar. In the case of a sin- 
offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a sin-offering, p. 376; Sliding-scale 
offering, p. 374), the priest lets its blood flow down from below 
halfway up the altar (see: Red line, p. 363) to the base of the altar. To 
wring out the blood of a burnt-offering, the head and body of the bird 
are pressed against the side of the altar from above the red line (see: 
Bird sacrificed as a burnt-offering, p. 372). 


Intent - 73113. A priest sacrificing an offering is required to have in 
mind the type of offering being brought, the identity of the person 
bringing it, and many other details (see: Disqualified, p. 381; Offering 
disqualified by improper intention, p. 381). 


Intention - i3Urn. With regard to the laws of offerings, this term 
refers to the intention of the priest sacrificing a particular offering. 
Incorrect intentions, e.g., if the priest intends to eat the offering in the 
wrong place, or beyond the permitted time, may render an offering 
unfit. According to some authorities, that intention has to be 
expressed aloud in order to be halakhically binding (see: Disqualified, 
p. 381; Offering disqualified by improper intention, p. 381). 


HALF-SHEKEL 


Half-shekel - pW n"xrn. An annual contribution to the Temple. All 
male Jews were required to contribute annually a half-shekel to the 
Temple before the first day of the month of Nisan, which was the first 
day of the new Temple year. This money was used to cover the 
expenses of the Temple, which included buying communal offerings 
and paying for repairs, and to maintain and repair the walls of 
Jerusalem. From the beginning of the month of Adar, notice was 
served to the public that the half-shekel contributions would soon be 
due. The exact value of the half-shekel changed several times in the 
course of the generations. Today, toward the end of the Fast of Esther 
on the 13th of Adar, before the beginning of the festival of Purim, 
people contribute to charity in memory of the half-shekel. The laws of 
the half-shekel contributions made to the Temple are discussed in 
tractate Shekalim (see: Premium). 


Shekels - 0°7/7W. See previous entry. 


Premium - .קלבּון‎ A term used in connection with the payment of the 
half-shekel Temple dues. One who pays the half-shekel for himself and 
for another and uses a whole shekel to do so must add a small sum, 
referred to as a premium, to pay for exchanging the shekel for two 
halves. On certain occasions it was not necessary to pay the premium; 
e.g., when a person paid a half-shekel for himself and a half-shekel for 
a poor person. 


Collection of the money stored in the chamber - 7377 nim. The 
half-shekels donated by the people each year were kept in a chamber 
in the Temple complex. Three times a year, a priest would enter this 
chamber with three containers and take the money and place it in the 
containers. The money was used to purchase animals for communal 
offerings and other needs of the Temple. With regard to the use made 
of the remaining money, see next entry. 


Money remaining in the chamber - שָיירִי‎ 
1130/71. Each year, every adult Jewish male was obligated to donate a 
half-shekel to the Temple. These funds were used to purchase 


communal offerings and provide for certain other needs in the Temple 
(see previous entry). The money remaining was used for building and 
maintaining communal structures in Jerusalem and for purchasing 
offerings to be sacrificed when no other offerings were being 
sacrificed (see: Summer fruits of the altar, p. 373). 


OFFERINGS 


Vow offering - 17). With regard to the laws of offerings, an offering 
that a person commits to bring by saying “It is incumbent upon me to 
bring an animal" is called a vow. In that case, he does not obligate 
himself to bring a specific animal. Consequently, if the animal that he 
designated as an offering is lost or dies, the owner is obligated to 
bring another offering in its place (see next entry). 


Gift offering — 127). Sometimes this expression is used in the general 
sense of any voluntary religious contribution, whether to charity or for 
other religious purposes. One who undertakes to give a contribution 
and fails to keep his word within the statutory time violates the 
mitzva “You shall not be slack” (Deuteronomy 23:22). With regard to 
the laws of offerings: An offering that a person offers to bring of his 
own free will by saying: “I undertake to bring this animal” is called a 
gift offering. In those cases, his obligation applies only to the specific 
animal. Consequently, if this animal is lost or dies, there is no 
obligation to bring another in its place (see previous entry). 


You shall not be slack - vA 72. (See Deuteronomy 23:22.) This 
prohibition is transgressed when one fails to bring an offering within 
three Pilgrim Festivals after it was pledged (see: Vow offering; 
previous entry). The prohibition also applies to all obligatory 
sacrifices, tithes (see: Teruma, the great teruma, p. 247), obligatory 
gifts (see: Gifts to the poor, p. 254), and pledges to the Temple 
treasury (see: Consecrated property, p. 38). Moreover, this prohibition 
is extended to cover pledges to charity and the like, which must also 
be honored within this period of time. 


Consecrated for the altar - 1212 .קְדְשִי‎ Unblemished animals or 
wine, oil, flour, and wood consecrated for sacrifice on the altar 
(Leviticus 22:20). These items may not be sold or exchanged, neither 
by the owner nor by the Temple treasurer. If one attempts to 
substitute another animal for one designated for this purpose (see: 
Substitution, p. 388), both are consecrated. If the animal consecrated 
for the altar becomes blemished, it is disqualified for sacrifice (see: 
Consecrated animals that are disqualified, p. 381). 


Unblemished - DWYN DNM. Animals without blemishes. Only those 


animals are fit for sacrifice on the Temple altar (see Leviticus 22:19; 
Blemishes, p. 382). 


Placing hands on the head of an offering - 

72°70. All offerings brought to the Temple by an individual, with the 
exception of the firstborn of a kosher animal, the Paschal lamb, and an 
animal tithe, require the person bringing the offering to perform the 
act of placing hands, by pressing both of his hands down with all his 
strength between the horns on the head of the animal to be sacrificed, 
before it is slaughtered. No communal offerings require this ceremony 
except the bull for an unwitting communal sin and the scapegoat. 
When performing this ritual for a sin-offering, a guilt-offering, or a 
voluntary burnt-offering, the person bringing the offering also recites 
a confessional prayer. An offering requiring placing of hands is not 
invalidated if this ceremony is not performed. Women are not 
obligated to perform the act of placing hands. However, according to 
some opinions, they may perform a ritual approximating it if they so 
desire. 


Salting - 117272. The salting of an offering to make it fit for sacrifice. 
Any offering placed on the altar must have some salt added to it, so as 
to fulfill the mitzva in the Torah: “With all your offerings you shall 
offer salt” (Leviticus 2:13). 


OFFERINGS OF THE MOST SACRED ORDER 


Offerings of the most sacred order - ד‘‎ 

Burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, guilt-offerings, and communal‏ .קְדְשִים 
peace-offerings are included in this category. The following‏ 
regulations apply specifically to these sacrifices: They are slaughtered‏ 
only in the northern section of the Temple courtyard. Those offerings‏ 
that are eaten may be eaten only on the day the animal is sacrificed‏ 
and the night following that day. They may be eaten only by male‏ 
priests and only within the Temple courtyard. The prohibition against‏ 
misappropriating Temple property, i.e., unlawful use of consecrated‏ 
property, applies to these offerings as soon as they are consecrated.‏ 
Once their blood is sprinkled on the altar, the prohibition against‏ 
misappropriation continues to apply to the portions of the offering‏ 
consumed on the altar, but not to the portions of the offering that are‏ 
to be eaten.‏ 


BURNT-OFFERING 


Burnt-offering - 771y. An offering that is totally consumed on the 
altar in the Temple (see Leviticus, ch. 1). A burnt-offering may be 


brought from male cattle, sheep, or goats, or from doves (see: Bird 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering). Private individuals generally bring this 
sacrifice as a voluntary offering. However, there are times when it is 
offered to atone for the willful non-fulfillment of a positive mitzva or 
for immoral or idolatrous thoughts, and there are certain situations 
where individuals are required to bring a burnt-offering together with 
other offerings (see: Woman after childbirth, p. 421; Purification of 
the leper, p. 416). Many of the communal offerings, e.g., the daily 
offering, and many of the additional offerings brought on Shabbat and 
Festivals are burnt-offerings (see Numbers, chs. 28-29). The burnt- 
offerings are offerings of the most sacred order. They are slaughtered 
in the northern portion of the Temple courtyard and their blood is 
sprinkled (see: Sprinkling, p. 368) at the two opposite (northeastern 
and southwestern) corners of the altar, so that it touches all four sides 
(see: Two that constitute four, p. 368). Afterward, the animal’s hide is 
removed and becomes the property of the priests, and its limbs are cut 
into pieces. The remnants of the blood are then poured at the base of 
the altar and the limbs are sacrificed on the altar. Certain burnt- 
offerings that were sacrificed as atonement varied based on the wealth 
of the person bringing it. A wealthy leper would bring a lamb and a 
poor leper a dove as a burnt-offering. In certain cases a poor person 
would bring inexpensive burnt- and sin-offerings, whereas a rich man 
would bring an expensive sin-offering and no burnt-offering at all (see: 
Sliding-scale offering, p. 374). 


Daily offering - TND. The daily offering of two lambs, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, sacrificed each day in the Temple 
(see Numbers 28:1-8). 


Additional offering - gin. The additional communal sacrifices 
offered on Shabbat, the New Moons, and Festivals. They could be 
brought at any time during the day, but usually they were brought 
immediately after the daily morning offering (see Numbers, chs. 28- 
29). 


Burning of fats - 17271] 10771. The fat portions of a sacrificial animal 
were burned on the altar (see: Portions of offerings consumed on the 
altar, p. 377). While the offering itself must be sacrificed during the 
day, the burning of the fats could be performed the following night, if 
necessary. 


Burnt-offering of appearance - mN] ni. The burnt-offering 
brought to the Temple by pilgrims on the three Pilgrim Festivals. The 
Torah prohibits a pilgrim from coming to the Temple on these 
Festivals empty-handed (Deuteronomy 16:16-17; see: Festival peace- 


offering; next entry). 


Appearance - iN? .רְאיון,‎ The obligation to appear in the Temple on 
each of the three Pilgrim Festivals (Deuteronomy 16:16). The burnt- 
offering brought on these pilgrimages was called the burnt-offering of 
appearance. A peace-offering was also required (see: Festival peace- 
offering, p. 379). 


Day of slaughter - maY av. If the festival of Shavuot occurred on 
Shabbat, the burnt-offerings (see: Burnt-offering of appearance) and 
peace-offerings (see: Festival peace-offering, p. 379) brought to the 
Temple on the Festival by a pilgrim were sacrificed the following day, 
the day of slaughter. 


Bird sacrificed as a burnt-offering - העוף‎ n7w. Turtledoves and 
young pigeons are the only species of bird used for this and all other 
offerings of birds in the Temple. The priest kills the bird by cutting 
through the back of its neck with his fingernail (see next entry). After 
the blood of the bird’s body and head is squeezed out on the altar 
(see: Wringing out, p. 369), the bird’s excrement is removed and the 
entire bird is burned on the altar. This is an offering from which the 
priests derive no benefit whatsoever. Certain individuals, for example, 
a zav upon purification (Leviticus 15:14), bring a nest, i.e., a pair of 
birds, one as a burnt-offering and one as a sin-offering. A convert also 
brings a pair of birds or a male animal as a burnt-offering (see: 
Sliding-scale offering; Woman after childbirth, p. 421; Zava, p. 421; 
Purification of the leper, p. 416). 


Pinching - 117772. Turtledoves and young pigeons offered as sacrifices 
in the Temple were not killed like other offerings by ritual slaughter 
with a knife, but rather by pinching their necks. Performance of this 
task was especially difficult. The priest would hold the bird in his left 
hand with its legs and wings between his fingers, and the back of its 
neck stretched out and facing upwards. With his right fingernail, 
which he grew especially long for this purpose, the priest would cut 
the bird's neck and spine from the back until he reached and severed 
its windpipe and gullet. If the bird was to be sacrificed as a burnt- 
offering, the priest would completely sever its head. If it was to be 
offered as a sin-offering, he would leave the head unsevered. A bird 
killed by pinching that is not intended for sacrificial use is considered 
an unslaughtered carcass and it is prohibited to eat it. However, it was 
permitted for a priest to eat a bird killed by pinching and offered as a 
sin-offering. 

Only a priest was permitted to perform pinching, whereas animals 
brought as offerings in the Temple could be slaughtered by a non- 


priest. 


Summer fruits of the altar - namn .קיץ‎ When there were no 
individual or communal offerings being sacrificed on the altar, animal 
burnt-offerings were sacrificed so as not to leave the altar empty. 
These offerings were purchased from special consecrated funds (see: 
Collection of the money stored in the chamber, p. 370). 


Limbs - .אִיבָרִים‎ With regard to sacrificial offerings, it refers to the 
limbs of the burnt-offering, all of which, except the skin and the 
sciatic nerve, were consumed on the altar. 


Cutting into pieces - Tn?) The cutting of the limbs of a burnt- 
offering and of those inner sin-offerings whose blood was sprinkled in 
the Sanctuary or the Holy of Holies. The cutting was performed in a 
special manner after the removal of the animal’s skin, in the case of a 
burnt-offering. The limbs would then be carried to the altar by the 
priests and burned there. The inner sin-offerings were cut into pieces 
before they were burned in the place of the ashes. 


SIN-OFFERING 


Liable to bring a sin-offering - חַטָאת‎ JD. If a person unwittingly 
commits a transgression punishable by karet had he performed it 
intentionally, he is liable bring a sin-offering. The transgressor must 
have remained unwitting until he completes the act (see: Single period 
of unawareness, p. 397). There is no liability to bring a sin-offering if 
the person was forced to commit the transgression. When the term 
liable is used unmodified in the context of Shabbat prohibitions, the 
meaning is that one is liable to bring a sin-offering. 


Sin-offering - NNUD. One who unwittingly commits a transgression 
punishable by karet must bring a sin-offering as atonement (see 
previous entry). A sin-offering brought by an individual is a female 
lamb or goat less than one year old. It must be slaughtered in the 
northern section of the Temple courtyard and its blood received there 
(see: Receiving, p. 368). The blood is sprinkled on each of the four 
corners of the altar (see: Four presentations, p. 368). The fats (see: 
Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377) of the sin-offering 
are burned on the altar, and its meat is eaten by the priests. Other sin- 
offerings are brought in certain cases as part of the purification rites at 
the conclusion of a period of ritual impurity (see: Purification of a zav, 
p. 421; Purification of the leper, p. 416). There are other sin-offerings 
to atone for the community (see: Communal sin-offerings) and special 
sin-offerings brought by the leaders of the people to atone for 
transgression (see: Nasi’s goat; Sliding-scale offering). 


Confession - 71771. The confessional prayer was recited by a person 
bringing a sin-offering, a guilt-offering, or a voluntary burnt-offering 
while placing his hands on the head of the offering (see: Placing hands 
on the head of an offering, p. 371). 


Eaten for one day and one night - 79X) 

72771 O17. All those offerings of the most sacred order that are eaten, 
and some offerings of lesser sanctity (the thanks-offering; the nazirite’s 
ram), may be eaten on the day they were sacrificed and the following 
night until midnight. After this time, these offerings are considered 
left over and they may no longer be eaten. Sacrifices of lesser sanctity 
generally may be eaten for two days and one night, i.e., on the day 
they were sacrificed, the night following, and the following day until 
nightfall. 


Sliding-scale offering - Tq] 7719 131. There are three transgressions 
where the financial situation of the sinner is taken into account in 
determining the nature of the sin-offering that he brings. The three 
sins are: violating an oath (see: Oath on a statement, p. 340); taking a 
false oath to avoid giving testimony (see: Oath of testimony, p. 339); 
and entering the Temple or partaking of sacrifices while ritually 
impure (see: Ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its sacred 
articles, p. 418). In these three cases the sinner must bring a sin- 
offering of a female lamb or goat. But if he cannot afford an animal 
(see next entry) he may instead bring a pair of doves (see: Nest, p. 
394), one as a burnt-offering and the other as a sin-offering. If he 
cannot afford birds, he may instead bring a meal-offering (see: 
Sinner’s meal-offering, p. 386). 


Poverty and extreme poverty - 1177 777] ni?1. With regard to certain 
sacrificial obligations, the Torah prescribed a varying scale of 
offerings, contingent on the person’s financial situation. For example, 
a poor person may in certain cases bring a pair of doves as a sin- 
offering (see previous entry), called an offering of poverty, where a 
rich person brings a female lamb or goat. If the person is extremely 
poor, he need only bring a meal-offering (see: Sinner’s meal-offering, 
p. 386), called an offering of extreme poverty (see Leviticus 5:11-13). 


Nasi's goat — ND) YW. If a king of Israel commits a transgression 
rendering him liable to bring a sin-offering he does not bring a female 
goat or lamb, like an ordinary person, but rather a young male goat. 
In all other respects, this offering follows the procedure identical to 
that of the regular sin-offering. 


Bulls that are burned - 075737 073. Generally, the meat of sin- 


offerings is eaten by the priests. There are, however, certain 
exceptions: Bulls that are burned and goats that are burned, whose 
meat was not eaten but was burned outside Jerusalem in the place of 
the ashes. There are two categories of bulls that are burned: the bull 
of an anointed High Priest and the bullock for an unwitting communal 
sin (see next entry). 


Inner sin-offerings - הַפְּנִימִיות‎ mNUr. Offerings whose blood is 
sprinkled in the Sanctuary or in the Holy of Holies. This includes the 
Yom Kippur bull and the Yom Kippur goat, whose blood is sprinkled 
between the staves of the Ark, on the curtain, and on the golden altar. 
Other sacrifices in this category are the bull for an unwitting 
communal sin, the bull of the anointed priest, and the goats of idol 
worship, whose blood is sprinkled on the curtain and on the golden 
altar. In all these cases, unlike other offerings, any omission in the 
ceremony of sprinkling the blood invalidates these offerings. The 
remaining blood is poured on the western base of the altar, and the 
meat of these sacrifices is not eaten but burned in the place where the 
ashes are deposited (see: Place of the ashes, p. 364), after being cut 
into pieces, with all the inner parts and excreta. Ordinary sin-offerings 
are occasionally called outer sin-offerings in contrast to these inner 
ones. 


Bull of the anointed priest - rn 1773 ?3. The bull brought as a sin- 
offering by an anointed High Priest. If a High Priest unwittingly made 
an erroneous halakhic decision and ruled that he was permitted to 
commit a transgression that requires a mandatory sin-offering if 
committed unwittingly, if he acted according to his mistaken ruling, 
he must sacrifice a bull as an offering. The blood of this sacrifice is 
sprinkled against the the curtain dividing the Sanctuary from the Holy 
of Holies and on the Temple's golden altar. The portions of offerings 
consumed on the altar are burned on the altar, and the rest of the 
meat and the hide are burned outside Jerusalem in the place of the 
ashes (see previous entry). 


Bull brought for all the mitzvot - הַבָּא על‎ 3 
DLAT 73. See previous entry. 


Bull for an unwitting communal sin - 15 

7237 .הָעָלֶם‎ A communal sin-offering brought because of an active 
unwitting transgression committed by the Jewish people, as a result of 
an erroneous halakhic decision handed down by the Great Sanhedrin. 
Members of the Sanhedrin would perform the ritual of placing their 
hands on the head of the offering. As in the case of the the bull of the 
anointed priest, the blood of this offering is sprinkled against the 


curtain dividing the Sanctuary from the Holy of Holies and on the 
Temple’s golden altar. The portions of offerings consumed on the altar 
are burned on the altar and the rest of the meat and the hide are 
burned outside Jerusalem in the place of the ashes (see: Inner sin- 
offerings). 


Yom Kippur bull - יום הַכִּיפוּרִים‎ 15. On Yom Kippur, the High Priest 
sacrifices a bull as a sin-offering for himself, his family, and all the 
members of the priesthood (see Leviticus, ch. 16). The bull’s slaughter, 
the burning of its flesh, and the sprinkling of its blood resemble the 
procedures of the bulls that are burned (see: Inner sin-offerings; Bull 
of the anointed priest; previous entry). However, its blood is also 
sprinkled between the staves of the Holy Ark in the Holy of Holies. 
The blood of this bull is first sprinkled separately, and is afterward 
mixed with the blood of the goat offered as a sin-offering for the 
entire people (see: Yom Kippur goat), and the mixture is sprinkled on 
the golden altar. 


Goats that are burned - Dy DWI. Goats that are brought by 
the community, i.e., each tribe, for the unwitting violation of the 
prohibition against idol worship (see Numbers 15:22-26). This 
offering is similar to the bull for an unwitting communal sin in all its 
particulars. However, due to the severity of the sin of idol worship, a 
bull is brought as a burnt-offering and a goat as a sin-offering. 


Communal sin-offerings - "xi niNuln. Sin-offerings brought on 
behalf of the community, in contrast to those brought by individuals 
(see: Sin-offering, p. 373). Some of these offerings were sacrificed as 
part of the additional offering on Festivals and the New Moon (see: 
Goat of the New Moon; Goats of the Festivals; Yom Kippur goat; Bull 
for an unwitting communal sin). 


Goat of the New Moon - Win ראש‎ vy. The Torah (Numbers 28:15) 
requires a goat to be sacrificed as a sin-offering on the New Moon as a 
communal sin-offering. Its sacrifice followed the same procedure as 
that used for sin-offerings of a private individual and it was intended 
to atone for certain transgressions involving ritual impurity in the 
Temple service (see: Ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its 
sacred articles, p. 418). 


Goats of the Festivals - .שעירי הֶרְנְלִים‎ The Torah (Numbers, ch. 28) 
requires a goat to be sacrificed on each day of every Festival, as well 
as on the New Moon (see previous entry). These are communal sin- 
offerings. The procedure was identical to that of individual sin- 
offerings. They were intended to atone for transgressions involving 


ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its sacred articles. 


Scapegoat - n?nUn YW. The Torah requires that on Yom Kippur 
lots be drawn between two goats, one to be sacrificed as a sin-offering 
in the Temple (see next entry), and one to be sent to Azazel (see 
Leviticus, ch. 16). This goat was thrown from a high desert cliff 12 to 
15 kilometers from Jerusalem. Before sending the goat to its death, 
the High Priest would burden it with all the sins of the Jewish people, 
their intentional and unwitting violations. Afterward, he would send 
the goat to the desert with a person specifically designated for this 
task. The service associated with this goat, an essential part of the 
Yom Kippur ritual, atoned for sins for which no other offering atoned. 


Strip of crimson - qin] bY .לְשון‎ A tongue-shaped strip of wool dyed 
with a special crimson dye. A strip of this wool was used in the Yom 
Kippur service. It was customary to tie a crimson strip around the 
neck of the Yom Kippur goat offered as a sin-offering and between the 
horns of the scapegoat. In addition, a strip of crimson was suspended 
at the entrance to the Sanctuary. When the scapegoat reached the 
desert, the strip turned white indicating that the sins of the people 
were atoned. 


Yom Kippur goat - הכיפוּרים‎ Ov Yi. The Torah (Leviticus, ch. 16) 
requires that on Yom Kippur lots be drawn between two goats, one to 
be sacrificed as a sin-offering in the Temple, and one to be sent to 
Azazel (see: Scapegoat). The goat sacrificed as a sin-offering is 
slaughtered in the northern section of the Temple courtyard. 
Afterward, the High Priest takes its blood into the Holy of Holies and 
sprinkles it between the staves of the Ark of the Covenant. Upon 
leaving the Holy of Holies, he sprinkles its blood on the curtain 
separating the Holy of Holies from the Sanctuary. Afterward, he mixes 
the goat’s blood with that of the bull sacrificed previously (see: Yom 
Kippur bull) and sprinkles that mixture on the golden altar. Failure to 
perform all these rites invalidates the offering. The remaining blood is 
poured at the western base of the altar (see: Base of the altar, p. 363). 
The meat and the hide of this goat are burned in a special place 
outside Jerusalem (see: Place of the ashes, p. 364). 


Receptacle - .קלְפִּי‎ A receptacle in which lots were placed. In the 
Temple this receptacle was used for the lots to select which goat 
would be sacrificed in the Temple on Yom Kippur and which would be 
sent to Azazel (see: Scapegoat; previous entry). 


Bird sacrificed as a sin-offering - הָעוף‎ nNUD. A sin-offering brought 
by poor people (see: Poverty and extreme poverty, p. 374), in the case 


of a sliding-scale offering. A bird is also brought as a sin-offering by a 
woman after childbirth, by a zav and a zava, and by a poor leper, at 
the end of their period of ritual impurity (see: Lacking atonement, p. 
414), as well as by a nazirite who became ritually impure. All cases of 
birds sacrificed as sin-offerings are accompanied by a bird sacrificed 
as a burnt-offering. The bird sacrificed as a sin-offering is killed by the 
priest with his fingernail (see: Pinching, p. 373), and its blood is 
sprinkled on the lower half of the altar in the southwestern corner, 
beneath the red line, so that all its blood drains to the foot of the altar. 
Birds sacrified as sin-offerings belong entirely to the priests, and they 
alone are entitled to eat them. A non-priest who eats a bird sacrificed 
as a sin-offering is guilty not only of eating forbidden sacrificial meat, 
but also of eating the meat of a bird that was not ritually slaughtered 
(see: Ritual slaughter, p. 395) and receives two sets of lashes. 


Portions of offerings consumed on the altar - .אִימוּרִים‎ The portions 
of sin-offerings, guilt-offerings, and peace-offerings that are consumed 
on the altar, e.g., the fats, the kidneys, the fat-tail, etc. Occasionally, 
this expression is used in reference to the limbs of the burnt-offering 
(see: Limbs, p. 373). 


GUILT-OFFERING 


Guilt-offering - OWN. There are six sub-categories of the guilt- 
offering: (1) Guilt-offering of robbery: An offering brought by a person 
who denied a debt, took a false oath that he owed nothing, and later 
admitted that he owed the money and that he had sworn falsely. (2) 
Guilt-offering for misuse of consecrated property. (3) Guilt-offering for 
a designated maidservant: An offering brought as atonement for 
relations with a half-Jewish maidservant designated to be the wife of a 
Hebrew slave. (4) Guilt-offering of a nazirite: An offering brought as 
part of the purification process of a nazirite who became ritually 
impure (see: Naziriteship, p. 297). (5) Guilt-offering of a leper: An 
offering brought as part of the purification process of a leper (see: 
Leprosy, p. 415). (6) Uncertain guilt-offering: An offering brought as 
atonement in a case where a person is uncertain whether or not he 
committed a sin that renders him liable to bring a sin-offering. A guilt- 
offering is one of the offerings of the most sacred order and may be 
eaten only by priests and only on the day it is sacrificed and the 
following night. 

The laws of its slaughter, the sprinkling of its blood on the altar, and 
the burning of its fats are like those governing the peace-offering. A 
ram is the only animal sacrificed as a guilt-offering. 


Guilt-offering for robbery - niti Dw. One is liable to bring this 
offering when he denies that he owes someone money, takes a false 
oath to support his claim, and later admits his guilt. To atone for his 
misdeed, he returns the money, pays the wronged party an additional 
fifth of the sum, and sacrifices this offering. 


Guilt-offering for misuse of consecrated articles — מְעילות‎ OWN. One 
who unwittingly takes an article or an animal consecrated to the 
Temple or designated as an offering, and uses it for non-sacred 
purposes, must restore the value of the article to the Temple, pay an 
additional fifth of its value, and bring this offering. 


Uncertain guilt-offering — i>] Dw. An offering brought by a one 
who is uncertain as to whether he committed a sin that requires a sin- 
offering. In Kareitot (17b-18a) 

the Sages debated the precise parameters of the uncertainty that 
renders one liable to bring this offering. In the Second Temple period, 
it was offered even by individuals who had no actual uncertainty, but 
merely a slight suspicion that they might have committed a sin. 
Therefore, it was also called the guilt-offering of the pious. 


OFFERINGS OF LESSER SANCTITY 


Offerings of lesser sanctity — 0°?) .קדְשִים‎ In this category are the 
various types of individual peace-offerings: the thanks-offering, the 
nazirite's ram, the male firstborn of a kosher animal, the animal tithes, 
and the Paschal lamb. These offerings may be slaughtered anywhere 
in the Temple courtyard. With the exception of the thanks-offering, 
the nazirite's ram, and the Paschal lamb, they may be eaten during a 
period of two days and the intervening night from the time they were 
sacrificed. They may be eaten by the priests, their wives, children, 
slaves, and, with the exception of the firstborn, by the people bringing 
the sacrifices and any ritually pure, circumcised individual that they 
invite. There is no need to consume them within the Temple premises; 
however, they must be eaten within the walls of Jerusalem. The 
prohibition against misuse of consecrated property applies only to 
those portions of offerings consumed on the altar and only after the 
blood has been sprinkled on the altar (see: Sprinkling, p. 368). 


Peace-offerings - D"2?U. Male and female cattle or sheep may be 
sacrificed as peace-offerings (see: Leviticus, ch. 3). They are offerings 
of lesser sanctity and may be slaughtered anywhere within the Temple 
courtyard. Their blood is sprinkled on the two opposite corners of the 
altar so that it will descend on each of the altar's four sides (see: Two 
that constitute four, p. 368). Part of each peace-offering was burned 
on the altar (see: Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377), 
part was given to the priests (the breast and the right hind leg), and 
the rest was eaten by the person bringing the offering, with his family, 
anywhere in the city on the day the animal was sacrificed, on the 
following day, and during the intervening night. With the exception of 
the Festival peace-offering, and a few other examples, the peace- 
offerings were voluntary gifts (see: Vow offering, Gift offering, p. 
370). The word offering unmodified usually refers to a peace-offering. 


Communal peace-offerings - ציבור‎ "D. This term refers to the two 
lambs that were sacrificed as communal offerings on Shavuot together 
with the two loaves offered at that time (Leviticus 23:19). These lambs 
are sacrificed in the same manner as the other peace-offerings, except 
that they are offerings of the most sacred order and may be eaten only 
by the priests within the Temple courtyard on the day they are 
sacrificed and on the night following. 


Animal tithe - 7772 .מעשר‎ On three occasions each year, the owner 
of a herd of kosher animals was required to gather all the animals 
born during the preceding period into an enclosure and to let them 


out one by one. These animals passed “under the shepherd’s rod” 
(Leviticus 27:32), and every tenth animal was marked with red paint, 
to indicate that it was animal tithe and sacred. If it was fit to be 
sacrificed, the animal tithe was brought to the Temple and sacrificed 
in a manner similar to that of a peace-offering. Its blood was sprinkled 
on the altar, and its meat was eaten by its owner but not by the 
priests. The details of the laws of animal tithes are elucidated in 
tractate Bekhorot. 


Male firstborn of a kosher animal - 1123 

imm 77732. The male firstborn of cattle, sheep, or goats belonging to 
a Jew is sacred from birth and was given to a priest to be offered on 
the altar in the Temple. Its flesh was eaten by the priests and their 
families (Numbers 18:17-18). If a firstborn animal became blemished 
(see: Blemishes, p. 382), which disqualified it from being sacrificed as 
an offering (see: Consecrated animals that are disqualified, p. 381), it 
could be slaughtered and eaten like any other non-sacred kosher 
animal (see: Non-sacred, p. 395). Nevertheless, it was still given to a 
priest. It is is prohibited to intentionally inflict a disqualifying blemish 
on a firstborn animal. A firstborn animal may not be used for any 
mundane purpose even if it is blemished. It is prohibited to work the 
animal, and its fleece may not be used. Since the destruction of the 
Second Temple, the firstborn continues to be considered sacred. 
However, since there is no Temple in which to sacrifice it, and since it 
may only be slaughtered if it has a marked disqualifying blemish, 
various halakhic devices are employed to restrict the classification of 
animals as firstborn and to permit their slaughter as non-sacred 
animals after they develop disqualifying blemishes. 


Nazirite’s ram - )ר‎ YN. A peace-offering among the sacrifices 
brought by the nazirite (see: Naziriteship, p. 297) on the day he 
completes his period as a nazirite. The nazirite’s ram differs in certain 
respects from other peace-offerings: A special portion, the cooked 
foreleg, is given to the priest. In addition, the sacrifice may be eaten 
only on the day it was sacrificed and the following night (see Numbers 
6:14-21). 


Festival peace-offering — NYIN. A peace-offering that was sacrificed 
in honor of the three Pilgrim Festivals. Everyone required to make the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the Festival was obligated to bring this 
offering. The offering was to be sacrificed on the first day of the 
Festival. However, if one failed do so, it could be sacrificed during the 
intermediate days of the Passover and Sukkot festivals, on the last day 
of Passover, the Eighth Day of Assembly, or during the six days 
following the festival of Shavuot (see Deuteronomy 16:16-17 and 


commentaries. ) 


Festival peace-offering of the fourteenth - 

ny NYDN niin. This was a special peace-offering sacrificed on the 
fourteenth of Nisan to accompany the Paschal lamb. Often, the 
number of people in a group designated to partake of a particular 
Paschal lamb was too great to allow each individual to receive a 
portion large enough to satisfy him. Accordingly, the additional 
Festival sacrifice, Festival peace-offering of the fourteenth, was offered 
to supplement that portion. It was sacrificed only when the fourteenth 
of Nisan occurred on days other than Shabbat and was governed by 
the laws pertaining to a peace-offering, in that it could be brought 
from male or female cattle or sheep. 


Shavuot Lambs - ny "i735. The Torah (Leviticus 23:17-20) requires 
that two male lambs be sacrificed as communal peace-offerings to 
accompany the two loaves of bread sacrificed in the Temple on 
Shavuot. The loaves and the sheep were waved together in a special 
ceremony before the altar. Unique among peace-offerings, it is an 
offering of the most sacred order. 


Thanks-offering - Tin. A type of peace-offering brought by a person 
in appreciation of God's beneficence (Leviticus 7:12-15). In particular, 
the following persons are required to bring a thanks-offering: one who 
completed a journey at sea; one who crossed a desert; one who was 
freed from prison; and one who recovered from an illness. This is an 
offering of lesser sanctity and is similar to a peace-offering. However, 
it may be eaten only on the day on which it was offered and the 
following night, in contrast to the peace-offering, which may be eaten 
on the subsequent day as well. In addition to the animal thanks- 
offering, forty loaves of bread are brought as a meal-offering. Ten are 
leavened, and thirty are unleavened, divided into three categories: 
wafers, loaves, and flour mixed with water and oil. The priest is given 
four loaves, one from each category. Because of the meal-offering of 
leavened bread, the thanks-offering may not be brought from the 
fourteenth of Nisan until the conclusion of Passover. 


Paschal lamb - 105. The Torah commands that all adult Jews bring 
an offering to the Temple on the afternoon of the fourteenth of Nisan 
to be eaten after nightfall. The sacrifice may be a male lamb or goat 
less than a year old (Exodus, ch. 12; Deuteronomy 16:2ff.). The 
Paschal lamb is an offering of lesser sanctity. It may be slaughtered 
anywhere within the Temple courtyard. Its blood is poured above the 
base of the altar. It is brought by groups of individuals acting in 
partnership (see: Group), and certain of its laws resemble those of the 


communal offerings, i.e., it can be offered on Shabbat or when the 
majority of the community is in a state of ritual impurity. If the 
offering is sacrificed without the proper intention or not for the sake 
of the people specifically designated in advance to partake of it, it is 
invalid. An animal that was designated for sacrifice as a Paschal lamb, 
and which, for whatever reason, was not sacrificed at the appointed 
time, is sacrificed later as a peace-offering. The Paschal lamb may be 
eaten only by people who, before it is sacrificed, registered to eat it in 
a group. It must be eaten in one place, and it must be eaten with 
matza and bitter herbs. It is prohibited to break any of its bones 
(Exodus 12:46). It may be eaten only until midnight — according to 
some authorities by Torah law, according to others, by rabbinic decree 
- on the first night of Passover, and no food may be eaten after it that 
night. Those offering the Paschal lamb in the Temple divided into 
three groups. While each group is sacrificing its offerings in the 
Temple courtyard, the Levites recite hallel . Similarly, hallel is recited 
by the participants when eating the Paschal lamb at night. Usually, an 
additional offering (Festival peace-offering of the fourteenth) is 
sacrificed at the same time. The positive mitzva concerning the 
Paschal sacrifice is one of two whose deliberate violation is punishable 
by karet . However, if one failed to sacrifice the Paschal lamb, he can 
compensate by sacrificing an offering on the fourteenth day of the 
following month (see next entry). 


Second Pesah - שני‎ og. One who was ritually impure or far away 
(see Numbers 9:9ff.) or who failed to bring the Paschal lamb at its 
appointed time on the fourteenth of Nisan, may compensate by 
bringing the offering on the fourteenth of Iyyar. There is a tannaitic 
dispute as to whether one who was not obligated to bring a Paschal 
lamb on the fourteenth of Nisan is required to bring one on the 
fourteenth of Iyyar. All the laws applying to the offering of the first 
Paschal lamb apply to the second, with one exception: 

There is no prohibition against eating or possessing leaven on that 
day. Leaven may not, however, be eaten together with the second 
Paschal lamb. There is a difference of opinion among the Sages as to 
whether women are obligated or even allowed to bring this offering. 


Group - 17117. A group of people who arranged to partake together 
of a single Paschal lamb. Until the offering was slaughtered, one could 
change from one group to another. Once it was slaughtered, however, 
one could no longer change groups. 


Registered person - 7132. By Torah law (see Exodus 12:4 and 
commentaries), the Paschal lamb may be eaten only by registered 
people, people who arranged in advance to eat it together. If the 


Paschal lamb was sacrificed for the sake of people who did not 
register in advance, it is disqualified and may not be eaten even by 
those registered. 


Breaking of a bone - byy na. The Torah prohibits breaking any 
bones in the Paschal lamb during its preparation and consumption 
(Exodus 12:46). At times, this prohibition creates difficulty if part of 
the offering becomes ritually impure or otherwise disqualified for use. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Consecrated animals that are disqualified - הַמוּקְדְּשִין‎ "7105. In a 
restricted sense, this term is used to refer to offerings that are 
disqualified after slaughtering (see: Disqualified within the Temple 
courtyard). In a more general sense, it may also be used to refer to 
animals that are disqualified at an earlier stage due to a blemish, the 
death of the animal’s owner, or some other reason. In most cases, that 
animal is redeemed and the money is used to purchase other animals 
for offerings. However, in some cases the animal cannot be redeemed 
and must be destroyed (see: Sin-offerings left to die, Graze until it 
becomes unfit, p. 383). 

Once disqualified, an animal is no longer considered consecrated. 
Nevertheless, to a certain degree, it continues to be treated as sacred. 
It is prohibited to use it for work or to use its wool. In certain cases, 
unlike other, non-sacred meat, the flesh of these animals may not be 
sold publicly. 


Disqualified - biog. This general concept applies to offerings. If a 
person during the sacrificial ritual states his intention to perform one 
of the rites associated with the offering, e.g., sprinkling its blood or 
eating it, in a place inappropriate for that service, the offering is 
disqualified. This concept is similar to that of an offering disqualified 
by improper intention, except that, unlike that case, eating a 
disqualified sacrifice is not punishable by karet. 


Disqualified within the Temple courtyard - 

wip T7103. Sacrifices disqualified after they were slaughtered and 
the sacrificial ritual had already begun (see: Consecrated animals that 
are disqualified). For example, an animal that was not sacrificed with 
the proper intention (see: For a different purpose; previous entry; next 
entry). These disqualified sacrifices are in a special category: If a 
disqualified sacrifice of this kind is brought to the altar in error, it is 
burned there (see Zevahim, ch. 9). 


Offering disqualified by improper intention - 7175. A disqualifying 
intention in the sacrifice of an offering, whether an animal, a bird, or 


a meal-offering. If, while engaged in sacrificing an offering, a priest 
expresses the intention of sprinkling the blood of the sacrifice, burning 
its fats on the altar, or eating it after the appropriate time, that 
intention disqualifies the offering and renders it disqualified by 
improper intention. An offering that has assumed that status may not 
be sacrificed, and the person bringing it does not fulfill his obligation. 
Anyone willfully eating from that offering is liable to receive karet. 
The Sages also decreed that an offering in that state imparts ritual 
impurity. The intention of the priest offering the sacrifice and not that 
of the person bringing it determines whether it is disqualified by 
improper intention or not (see Disqualified; The permitting factor was 
not offered as required). 


Outside its appointed time - 1371? yin. Sprinkling the blood of an 
offering on the altar, burning its fats (see: Portions of offerings 
consumed on the altar, p. 377) on the altar, or partaking of its meat 
after the time designated for that particular service. The action is 
invalid. If the offering was slaughtered with the intention that one of 
these rites would be performed after its designated time, the entire 
offering is disqualified (see previous entry), even if the rites 
themselves are ultimately performed at the appropriate time (see next 
entry). 


Outside its proper place - 121772? in. The performance of one of the 
rites associated with an offering: Sprinkling its blood, burning its fats 
(see: Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377), or partaking 
of its meat outside the area designated for that function (see: 
Disqualified; Offering disqualified by improper intention; previous 
entry). 


For a different purpose - nW? N?U. An offering that the priest 
mistakenly declared that he was sacrificing for a different purpose, 
during one of the four essential parts of the sacrificial service (see: 
Four sacrificial rites, p. 368). A Paschal lamb and a sin-offering are 
invalidated by mistaken intentions. Other offerings are valid, but they 
do not fulfill the obligation of the one who brought them, and he must 
bring another offering. 


Blemishes - 07715. With regard to the laws of offerings, certain types 
of blemishes render an animal unfit to be sacrificed and render a 
priest unfit to serve in the Temple. The laws of these blemishes are 
discussed in tractate Bekhorot. Some blemishes are physical 
imperfections such as blindness, and others are deformities rendering 
the blemished animal unlike others of its species. Many of the 
blemishes that render animals unfit as offerings render priests unfit for 


Temple service, although there are blemishes that apply only to 
animals and others that apply only to priests. Blemishes do not render 
birds unfit for sacrifice; however this is not the case for missing limbs. 


Lacking a limb - אִיבֶר‎ 101n7). An animal lacking a limb is unfit to be 
sacrificed. Even birds, which are usually not rendered unfit by 
blemishes, may not be offered if they are missing a limb. 


Temporary blemish - 1219 DN. Blemished animals may not be 
offered as sacrifices (Leviticus 22:20) and are typically redeemed. 
However, animals with temporary blemishes that will eventually heal 
may be neither sacrificed nor redeemed. Blemished priests may not 
take part in the Temple service (Leviticus 21:17), and priests suffering 
from temporary blemishes are explicitly prohibited from doing so. 
Once the temporary blemish has healed, the priest is again permitted 
to take part in the Temple service and the animal may be sacrificed. 


Gone out - NXT'. A sacrificial animal, or a portion of one, that was 
taken beyond the boundaries within which it was permitted to be 
eaten. Taking the offering out prohibits its consumption and 
necessitates its burning. If only a portion of the offering was taken 
beyond those boundaries, that portion had to be severed and burned, 
and the remainder of the offering was permitted. 


Rejection - in’. A concept used with regard to an article or an 
animal that was dedicated for a sacred purpose in the Temple service 
and was then rejected as unfit for use for that purpose. With regard to 
animals designated for sacrificial purposes: If an animal was at one 
stage fit for sacrifice and was later disqualified as unfit, and later yet 
became fit once more, there is a dispute among the Sages as to 
whether the rejection is final or whether the animal can then be 
sacrificed as an offering. 


The owners of the sacrifice are not credited with having fulfilled 
their obligation — 0°7y3? mY .לא‎ Sometimes an error is made in the 
process of sacrificing an offering, e.g., an offering intended for one 
purpose is offered with the intention to serve another purpose. 
Although the error does not disqualify the offering entirely, in certain 
cases it is significant enough that its owner is not considered to have 
fulfilled his obligation and may be required to bring another offering 
in its place. 


The permitting factor was not offered as required - nn 2p לא‎ 
.בְּמְצָותו‎ The part of the offering that renders it permitted for 
consumption was not offered as required. Certain parts of each 
offering, e.g., the blood, the portions of offerings consumed on the 


altar, and the handful of the meal-offering, must be sacrificed on the 
altar. The sprinkling of the blood and the sacrifice of the handful 
render the remainder of the respective offerings permitted to be eaten. 
If at any stage of the sacrificial ceremony the priest has in mind to 
sprinkle the blood, or offer up the portions of the offering consumed 
on the altar, or eat the offering, at a time later than that permitted for 
the particular offering, he invaidates the offering (see: Offerings 
disqualified by improper intention). This disqualification takes effect 
only if in all other respects the ritual was performed as required. If, 
however, the other aspects of the offering were not performed as 
required, invalidating the offering, the concept of offering disqualified 
by improper intent with its severe consequences is not applicable (see 
Zevahim 2:3-4). 


If they ascended, they shall not descend - 

ON. A principle applying to sacrificial‏ עָלוּ לא ירְדוּ 

offerings. An offering which while within the confines of the Temple 
courtyard became unfit for sacrifice (see: Disqualified, p. 381), but 
was subsequently brought to the altar for sacrifice, could not be 
removed from the altar (see Zevahim 9:2). 


Present given to a prostitute - זונָה‎ JINN. The Torah prohibits the 
sacrifice of an animal given in payment to a prostitute as an offering 
in the Temple (Deuteronomy 23:19; see next entry). 


Price of a dog - 273 .מְחִיר‎ By Torah law (Deuteronomy 23:19), any 
kosher animal received in exchange for a dog may not be sacrificed as 
an offering (Temura 6:3). See previous entry. 


Sin-offerings left to die - rnm nixwn. Sin-offerings that were 
disqualified and consequently can no longer be sacrificed on the altar 
are confined in an enclosure until they die. According to some 
authorities, there are five animals in this category: the offspring of a 
sin-offering (see: Offspring of consecrated animals, p. 394); an animal 
substituted (see: Substitution, p. 388) for a sin-offering; a sin-offering 
whose owners have died; a sin-offering whose owners have already 
gained atonement through another offering; and a sin-offering of 
sheep or goats that is more than a year old. Other authorities do not 
accept this classification in its entirety (see next entry). 


Graze until it becomes unfit - Jo’ עד‎ yy. Sometimes an animal 
designated as an offering in the Temple becomes disqualified for 
sacrifice, e.g., because its owner died, because he received atonement 
through a different sacrifice, or because the animal originally 
designated as an offering was lost and later found. This animal is 


disqualified for sacrifice but also may not to be used for non-sacred 
purposes. In that case, the animal was sent out to pasture until it 
received a blemish that disqualified it for sacrifice. Once it is 
blemished, it can be redeemed and used for non-sacred purposes. The 
money with which it was redeemed could then be used to purchase 
another sacrifice (see: Consecrated animals that are disqualified, p. 
381; previous entry). 


Lacking time - 15; .מְחוּסַר‎ An offering that cannot be offered because 
its time to be offered has not yet arrived. Usually this term is applied 
to an animal that is not yet eight days old. Likewise, a peace-offering 
offered before the Temple gates were opened, was considered to be in 
this category. 


Temple of Onias - חונו‎ n’3. A temple built in Egypt by Onias, one of 
the High Priests, who fled there during the Second Temple period, 
perhaps in the middle of the second century BCE. The temple of Onias 
was identical in structure and in ritual to the Temple in Jerusalem; 
however, since it stood outside Jerusalem, all the sacrifices offered in 
it were prohibited (see: Offerings slaughtered outside the Temple), 
and all the priests who served within it were prohibited from serving 
in the Temple. This temple is discussed at the end of tractate Zevahim. 


Non-sacred animal in the Temple courtyard - my .חולין‎ It is 
prohibited to bring and, all the more so, to slaughter, unconsecrated 
animals in the Temple courtyard. There is a dispute among the Sages 
as to whether this is a specific Torah prohibition; however, everyone 
agrees that it is prohibited. 


Offerings slaughtered outside the Temple - yin "YNV. It is strictly 
prohibited to slaughter consecrated animals outside the Temple, and 
one who intentionally violates that prohibition is punishable by karet. 
It is prohibited to derive benefit from the slaughtered animal. 


Erroneous consecration of property - 
nyy wp. This can occur through miscalculation, through lack of 
awareness of the nature of a particular situation, through 
forgetfulness, or through a slip of the tongue. In that case, the 
property is not considered consecrated. 


Left over - 101). Part of an offering left over after the time permitted 
for it to be eaten. One who eats the leftover portion of an offering is 
punishable by karet. The Sages issued a decree rendering the leftover 
portion ritually impure, so that the priests would be prompt and 
meticulous in its removal (see next entry). 


Decay of form - 1738 "y. An offering may become disqualified and 
prohibited for consumption; however, the disqualification may not be 
sufficiently severe as to require the offering to be burned immediately. 
In that case, the offering is left until it becomes prohibited as left over, 
at which time it can be burned. This period of delay is called decay of 
form, indicating that the status of the offering has irrevocably 
changed. 


Set-aside - 18/717. In the laws of offerings it refers to an animal that 
has been designated for idolatrous purposes. That animal is unfit to be 
sacrificed. 


Animal with which a man or a woman engaged in intercourse - 
y313 yan. The Torah prohibits sexual relations with animals 
(Leviticus 20:15-16). For this transgression both the people and the 
animals involved are stoned to death. If the animal 

was not executed, e.g., if valid witnesses were not present when the 
prohibition was violated, it is nevertheless disqualified for use as an 
offering. 


Misuse of consecrated property - HYN. Anyone who benefits from 
consecrated property or damages it through its use is guilty of misuse. 
Intentional misuse is punishable by death at the hand of Heaven, 
according to some authorities, and by lashes, according to others. One 
who misuses consecrated property unwittingly, or even under duress, 
must repay the Temple for the loss he caused or the benefit he gained, 
plus a fine of one-fifth of the value of the loss or of the benefit he 
accrued. He must also bring a special sacrifice: a guilt-offering for 
misuse of consecrated articles (Leviticus 5:15-16). The laws of misuse 
apply to all types of consecrated property, whether offerings, money, 
or objects donated to the Temple. Misuse is a special case, in that the 
principle “There is no agent for crime” does not apply. If someone 
commits a crime at the behest of another, as a rule only the person 
who actually performed the transgression is liable for punishment, and 
not the person who sent him. In the case of misuse, however, if an 
agent was deputized to misuse consecrated property, the one who sent 
him is the transgressor (see: Offerings of the most sacred order, p. 
371; Offerings of lesser sanctity, p. 378). 


One who derives benefit but did not cause depreciation - i1) 
035 NW. One who derives benefit from Temple property without 
causing it to depreciate in value, e.g., riding an 

animal that was consecrated to the Temple, is nevertheless guilty of 
misuse of consecrated property. 


MEAL-OFFERINGS 


Meal-offerings - MNN. These include all offerings of flour or bread 
brought in the Temple. Among the meal-offerings are the two loaves 
of bread brought on Shavuot; the Temple shewbread; the various 
voluntary meal-offerings; the sinner’s meal-offering; the loaves of 
bread accompanying a thanks-offering; the meal-offerings that 
accompany libations; the meal-offering of a suspected adulteress (see: 
Meal-offering of jealousy); and the omer-offering (see: Omer). 
Numerous complex laws apply to these meal-offerings, and most of 
tractate Menafiot is devoted to a detailed discussion of them. Most of 
the meal-offerings are brought from unleavened wheat flour. Likewise, 
most of these offerings require taking a handful of the offering, an 
essential element in the sacrificial ceremony. Many types of meal- 
offering have oil mixed with them, or frankincense added to them, at 
some stage of their preparation (see: Failure to be mixed does not 
invalidate anything fit to be mixed, p. 387). The laws of meal- 
offerings parallel the laws of animal sacrifices in numerous respects, 
and many of the acts that render animal sacrifices unfit also render 
meal-offerings unfit. 


Handful - .קְמִיצָה‎ The scooping out of a handful of flour from the 
meal-offering in order to burn it on the altar. Most meal-offerings 
require a handful (see Leviticus 2:2). This service, which paralleled 
the slaughtering of an animal sacrifice, could be performed only by a 
priest. According to many authorities, the priest would scoop the flour 
out with the three middle fingers of his right hand, using his thumb 
and little finger to remove any surplus flour. He would then place the 
flour in a sacred service vessel to consecrate it. Since the priest had to 
scoop out an exact handful of flour, no more and no less, scooping of 
the handful was one of the more difficult services in the Temple. 


Frankincense - 3127. An aromatic spice used in various Temple 
services. An addition to most of the meal-offerings, except for the 
sinner’s meal-offering and the jealousy meal-offering, it was offered on 


the altar together with the the handful of flour. 


Bringing near - Wii. A particular ritual involved in the offering of 
certain of the meal-offerings in the Temple. The priests were required 
to carry the offering in their hands and bring it near the altar. 


Griddle-cake offering - .הְבִיתִּין‎ A meal-offering one-tenth of an 
ephah, prepared in a manner resembling a wafer. The High Priest 
would bring this offering each day, half in the morning and half in the 
evening (see Leviticus 6:12-15). Every priest would bring a similar 
offering on the first day of his service in the Temple. 


Deep, covered pan - NTN. See next entry. 


Meal-offering prepared in a deep pan - nnn 

nwa. A type of meal-offering, deep-fried in a container full of oil. 
This offering is voluntary (see: Meal-offerings) and has no parallel 
among the obligatory or communal offerings. 


Meal-offering prepared in a pan - nTJn 
nan. A type of meal-offering, fried on a flat pan. This offering can be 
voluntary (see: Meal-offerings). It is also offered daily by the High 
Priest, as well as by every priest on his first day of service in the 
Temple (see: Meal-offering on a griddle). 


Omer - y. A measure of grain, one-tenth of an ephah (see 
“Talmudic Weights and Measures," p. 479). This term is used to refer 
to the measure of barley offered in the Temple on the sixteenth of 
Nisan, the second day of the Passover festival. The sacrifice was 
brought irrespective of whether the sixteenth of Nisan was a Shabbat 
or a weekday. The omer was harvested on the night following the first 
day of Passover from the newly ripe barley and was prepared as 
roasted flour. A handful was burned on the altar; the rest was eaten by 
the priests. In addition to the omer, a male sheep was sacrificed as a 
burnt-offering, together with a wine libation and two-tenths of an 
ephah of wheat flour as a meal-offering. Once the omer was offered, 
grain from the new harvest could be eaten. There is a mitzva by Torah 
law to count the days from the sixteenth of Nisan until the festival of 
Shavuot (see: Counting of the omer, p. 277). 


The two loaves - bg? "nt. Two loaves brought as a communal 
offering on the Festival of Shavuot (Leviticus 23:17). In contrast to 
most of the other meal-offerings, these loaves were leavened. Their 
shape resembled that of the shewbread which, however, was 
unleavened. Two lambs were brought as communal peace-offerings 
together with these two loaves. Both the loaves and the lambs were 


ceremonially waved. Afterward, they were divided among the priests 
and eaten in the Temple courtyard. 


Sinner’s meal-offering - NUT nnn. A meal-offering, no less than 
one-tenth of an ephah of fine wheat flour brought by people who 
committed certain types of sins, e.g., entering the Temple while 
ritually impure (see: Ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its 
sacred articles, p. 418), and taking certain types of false oaths (see: 
Oath on a statement, p. 340; Oath of testimony, p. 339; Leviticus 5:1- 
13). One guilty of these transgressions who cannot afford to bring an 
animal sacrifice may bring a meal-offering instead (Leviticus 11-13; 
see: Sliding-scale offering, p. 374), and this meal-offering is called a 
sinner’s meal-offering. No oil or incense is added to this meal-offering. 
The priest removes a handful of the flour and burns it on the altar. 
The rest of the offering is eaten by the priests. In many respects, the 
laws of the sinner’s meal-offering parallel those of animal sin- 
offerings, e.g., the same types of improper intent that render animal 
sin-offerings unfit also render these meal-offerings unfit. 


Priests’ meal-offering - 073173 nr9n. Any meal-offering, contributed 
and brought by a priest, whether voluntarily or as a sin-offering (see 
previous entry). The same laws apply to meal-offerings of priests as 
apply to other meal-offerings, with one exception: A priest’s meal- 
offering is not eaten. The entire offering is burned on the altar 
(Leviticus 6:16). 


Meal-offering accompanying libations - 

0°30) DIJN. A meal-offering brought together with all animal burnt- 
offerings and all peace-offerings, both individual and communal. This 
meal-offering is accompanied by a libation of wine. Oil is added to the 
meal-offering accompanying libations, although frankincense is not. 
No handful of flour is removed from this meal-offering, nor is it waved 
or brought near (see: Bringing near) to the altar, as are other types of 
meal-offerings. The entire meal-offering is burned on the altar, and 
none of it is eaten by the priests. The quantities of flour brought for 
the meal-offering brought with libations are fixed by the Torah: Three- 
tenths of an ephah for a bull, two for a ram, and one for a lamb. A 
tenth of an ephah is approximately 3 liters. The animal sacrifices 
accompanied by a meal-offering brought with libations are not 
rendered unfit if the meal-offering was not offered; likewise, while the 
meal-offering brought with libations is supposed to be offered together 
with the animal sacrifice, it is valid even if it was offered later. 


Sota's meal-offering - nrn NYD. See next entry. 


Meal-offering of jealousy - קְנָאות‎ NDIN. The meal-offering brought 
by a sota (Numbers 5:11-31). A suspected adulteress, whose husband 
brings her to the Temple to undergo the biblical ordeal to test her 
fidelity, is required to bring a meal-offering of barley flour, unlike 
most meal-offerings, which are brought from wheat flour. No oil or 
frankincense is added to it (Numbers 5:15). A handful of flour is 
removed from this offering, and the remainder is eaten by the priests 
(Numbers 5:25-26). The categories of improper intention that render 
a sinner's meal-offering unfit render a meal-offering of jealousy unfit. 


Wafer - j?i?1. One of the types of meal-offering (Leviticus 2:4). This 
offering resembled matza and was baked in an oven. Afterward, oil 
was spread on it in the shape of an X. Like other meal-offerings 
brought voluntarily, the wafers had to be broken into small pieces and 
a portion scooped and burned on the altar (see: Handful). 


Failure to be mixed does not invalidate anything fit to be mixed - 
INT 73 

13 n33yn n7"3 PN 77727. Any meal-offering that is fit to be mixed is 
not invalidated by the fact that it was not mixed. Many meal-offerings 
are required to be mixed with oil (Leviticus 2:2-7). However, as long 
as there is nothing to prevent the two substances from being mixed, 
the fact that they have not been mixed does not invalidate the 
offering. This principle was also extended to other halakhic areas, in 
which the Sages stated that certain acts need not be performed if there 
is nothing impeding the potential performance. 


CONSECRATED PROPERTY 


Consecrated property - Wp]. Any property that one consecrates for 
use in the Temple or as an offering. Property pledged for consecration 
becomes consecrated as soon as the pledge is uttered, and from that 
time on it is no longer considered the private property of the donor 
(see: Declaration to God is equal to transfer to a common person). The 
use of consecrated property for purposes other than those for which it 
is designated is prohibited (see: Misuse of consecrated property, p. 
384; Consecrated for the altar, p. 371; next entry). 


Consecrated for Temple maintenance - "7p 

pa. This term includes objects dedicsued for the repair and‏ הַבִּית 
S of the Temple itself and for all the needs of the Temple, except‏ 
for items fit to be used in offerings (see: Consecrated for the altar, p.‏ 
Money or goods could be donated for this purpose, and once‏ .)371 
consecrated, could no longer be used for other purposes. That would‏ 
be a transgression of the prohibition against misuse of consecrated‏ 


property. If the Temple treasurer sells the consecrated object, it loses 
its sacred status. It is prohibited to consecrate for the maintenance of 
the Temple a kosher animal that is unblemished and fit for sacrifice. If 
a person does so, the animal must be sacrificed as an offering. 


The legal status of one’s declaration to God is equal to that of his 
transfer 

to a common person - 17123? NTAN 

A basic principle applying to objects dedicated to the‏ .11023 לְהָדיוֹט 
Temple (see: Consecrated property). The legal transfer of ownership of‏ 
an article by one person to another is carried out in various ways (see:‏ 
Transaction, p. 331) through which the article becomes the legal‏ 
property of its new owner. By contrast, once a person verbally pledges‏ 
to contribute an article to the Temple service, the object is considered‏ 
to have left his possession at once and to have become the legal‏ 
property of the Temple.‏ 


Consecration by valuation - "^y UT»). A pledge made to 
consecrate an article that is already sacred; e.g., a pledge made to 
consecrate an animal that was already designated as an offering. In 
that instance, the person is obligated to pay the amount one would be 
willing to pay in order to sacrifice that offering, but not necessarily 
the full worth of the animal. 


Consecrated - 071. The term is used with regard to the consecration 
of articles for Temple or priestly use (Leviticus 27:28-29). See next 
entry; Articles consecrated for use in the Temple. 


Articles consecrated for use by priests - 

07312 "3r. This consecration could be accomplished in two ways: (1) 
A person could specifically consecrate his property for use by the 
priests; and (2) immovable property consecrated to the Temple and 
not redeemed in the Jubilee Year becomes the priests’ property (see: 
Leviticus 27:20-21; Numbers 18:14). 


Articles consecrated for use in the Temple - i3) .רמ‎ In this 
context, the term consecrated refers to a declaration that an article or 
property was consecrated for use in the Temple. Property consecrated 
in this manner has the status of an article consecrated for maintaining 
the Temple (see: Valuations). 


Within one's ability - יד‎ xwי_7.‎ The term concerns one's ability to 
meet his financial obligations. Certain monetary pledges to the Temple 
are evaluated by the priest according to the ability of the person 
making the pledge (see Leviticus 27:8). If a person is indigent, he is 
often allowed to fulfill his obligation by paying a minimal sum. 


Similarly, certain sacrificial obligations are adjusted according to the 
financial capacity of the person bringing the offering (see: Poverty and 
extreme poverty, p. 374). 


Valuations - ]’21Y. Leviticus, ch. 27, describes vows made using the 
expressions: The value of so-and-so is incumbent upon me to pay, or: 
My value is incumbent upon me to pay. The sum to be paid is not 
calculated according to the value of the particular person on the slave 
market, but is established according to specific values set by the 
Torah. These values depend exclusively on the gender and age of the 
person whose value was promised, and apply to all Jews aged one 
month and older. Vows in the form of valuations are like all other 
vows to the Temple, and the money involved goes to the Temple 
treasury (see: Consecrated for Temple maintenance). If the person 
making the vow is unable to pay the full value set by the Torah, a 
priest evaluates his ability to pay and reduces his obligation 
accordingly. Nevertheless, he is always required to pay a minimum of 
one sela (see “Talmudic Weights and Measures,” p. 479). 


Service vessels sanctify only intentionally - nyT2 UT?» mw 7?3. 
According to one opinion, sacrificial offerings placed in a sacred vessel 
fully realize their potential sacred status only if placed there with the 
intention that they thereby become sacred. Others maintain that the 
intention is immaterial. 


Substitution - qin. The prohibition against substituting another 
animal for one designated as an offering (Leviticus 27:33). If a person 
violates this prohibition, both the original animal and the substitute 
are considered consecrated. Substitution applies only to animals 
brought as sacrifices by private individuals and not to those 
designated as communal offerings. Even an animal with a blemish that 
renders it unfit for sacrifice is consecrated if substituted in this 
manner. The laws governing this subject are discussed in tractate 
Temura. 


Redemption of consecrated items - 11"72 

Up. Items that were consecrated to the Temple, e.g., gifts for its 
upkeep (see: Consecrated for Temple maintenance), and sacrificial 
animals that have become blemished can be redeemed from the 
Temple treasury. In that case, the consecrated object loses its sanctity 
and the money assumes the sanctity of the item that was consecrated. 
When the owners themselves redeem the article, they must add one- 
fifth to its value. Unblemished sacrificial animals may not be 
redeemed. 


PRIESTS 


Priest(s) - 172, 0°23. The descendants of Aaron, the priest, who serve 
in the Temple. Particular mitzvot apply to them, and they have unique 
rights. Apart from the Temple service, most of which is limited to 
priests and prohibited to non-priests, additional special mitzvot apply 
to them. It is prohibited for priests to contract ritual impurity 
imparted by a corpse, except at the funeral of certain of their closest 
relatives. A priest may not marry a divorcée, a zona, or a woman of 
blemished lineage (see: Halala, p. 287). The priests are commanded to 
recite the Priestly Benediction, and they alone are permitted to decide 
whether a leper is ritually impure or not. The priests are entitled to 
twenty-four different kinds of gifts (see: Gifts of the priesthood, p. 
246), some of which are from offerings brought to the Temple, while 
others are from agricultural produce (see: Halla, p. 249; Teruma, the 
great teruma, p. 247), from animals (see: First shearing, p. 249; 
Foreleg, jaw, and maw, p. 395), and from land (see: Articles 
consecrated for use by priests, p. 388). In Temple times there was also 
a priestly court, and the priests followed certain special rules with 
regard to their family status in marriage contracts and other areas. A 
regular priest, as opposed to one occupying a special post, is called a 
common priest (see next entry). 


Common priest - VTJ. This term, which is of Greek origin, appears 
in many different contexts. With regard to priests, it means a common 
priest, as distinct from the High Priest. 


High Priest - 7113 112. Certain duties in the Temple could be fulfilled 
only by the High Priest. Only the High Priest could perform the Yom 
Kippur service (see: Yom Kippur bull, p. 375; Yom Kippur goat, p. 
376; Scapegoat, p. 376; Taking a handful, p. 366). During the rest of 
the year, he was entitled to perform any service he chose, without 
waiting for his turn like the regular priests. Twice daily he brought a 
special meal-offering (see: Griddle-cake offering, p. 385). The High 
Priest was subject to special regulations. He wore four additional 
garments in addition to the four garments worn by all priests (see: 
Eight garments, p. 3). Unlike other priests, he was permitted to serve 
even on the day of death of a close relative (see: Acute mourning, p. 
475). If he unwittingly committed certain grave sins, he brought a bull 
as a sin-offering (see: Bull of the anointed priest, p. 375). Each 
Shabbat, when the shewbread was distributed among the priests, the 
High Priest was awarded half the loaves. Even outside the Temple, the 
High Priest had unique status. In addition to the regular laws 
governing all priests, it was prohibited for him to marry a widow, and 
he was commanded to marry a virgin. It was prohibited for him to 


come in contact with any corpse, even that of a close relative, except 
in the case of a corpse with no one available to bury it. People exiled 
to cities of refuge for having committed unintentional, negligent 
manslaughter (see: Exile, p. 470) were allowed to return home upon 
the death of the High Priest (see: One with many garments; Anointed 
for war; next entry). 


Anointed with the oil for anointing - 

TOU mun. During the First Temple period, the High Priests‏ הַמִּשָׁחָה 
were consecrated not only with the eight garments unique to the High‏ 
Priest, but also with oil that was smeared on their heads in the shape‏ 
of an X. All the laws of the High Priesthood applied only to a priest‏ 
consecrated in this fashion, in contrast to one with many garments.‏ 


One with many garments - 0°7]2 743172. During the Second Temple 
period, when the oil used for anointing was no longer available for 
anointing High Priests (see previous entry), the High Priest was 
consecrated by donning the eight garments worn only by High Priests. 
A High Priest consecrated in this fashion was called one with many 
garments, and all the laws applying to High Priests applied to him, 
with one exception. He did not bring the special sacrifice of a bull 
which was brought under certain circumstances by an anointed High 
Priest guilty of unwitting sin (see: Bull of the anointed Priest, p. 375), 
but instead brought a young female lamb or goat, like any individual 
unwitting sinner. 


Anointed for war - i072 .מְשוּח‎ Before the Jews waged war, a 
special priest was appointed to perform certain duties in connection 
with the war. This priest, who was anointed with oil used for 
anointing, was called anointed for war. He was responsible for 
reminding those exempt from fighting to return home (see: Optional 
war, p. 445), and for encouraging the other soldiers to go out and 
fight, as stated in the Torah (Deuteronomy 20:2ff.). The oracular 
stones in the breastplate that he wore would be consulted before the 
army went out to battle. The same prohibitions that apply to a High 
Priest applied to the anointed for war, although he did not bring the 
sacrifices brought by a High Priest, and his special status was not 
inherited by his sons. The institution of anointed for war ceased to 
exist as far back as the beginning of the Second Temple period. 


Former High Priest - שעבר‎ mwn. A priest who ceased to serve as 
High Priest, even if he had not been anointed (see: Anointed with the 
oil for anointing), but had been consecrated through donning the eight 
garments. All the prohibitions applying to a regular High Priest apply 
to a former High Priest. He may bring all the sacrifices brought 


by a High Priest, except the Yom Kippur bull and the tenth of an 
ephah meal-offering offered daily (see: Griddle-cake offering, p. 385). 


Deputy High Priest - ]10, 0731311 110. This priest would serve in the 
Temple in place of the High Priest when necessary (see Yoma 39a). He 
was responsible for the supervision of the daily service and took a 
leading role in the Temple administration (see: High Priest). 


Appointed person - .מְמוּנָה‎ A high official in the Temple; in 
particular, the High Priest's deputy. There was an appointed person in 
charge of the guards on the Temple Mount, and one in charge of the 
lots used for assigning the priests their duties in the Temple service 
(see: Lottery; Shekalim 5:1). 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


Priestly watch - wn. The priests who served in the Temple were 
divided into twenty-four groups, called watches. Each watch served 
for one week at a time, resulting in each watch performing the Temple 
service approximately two weeks every year. During the Pilgrim 
Festivals, all watches went to the Temple and performed the Temple 
service together. Each watch received the gifts of the priesthood, 
which were contributed to the Temple during their week of Temple 
service. The watches were divided into extended patrilineal families. 
Corresponding to each priestly watch there was a non-priestly watch, 
a group of non-priests, who accompanied the members of the watch to 
Jerusalem. The priests were originally divided into watches in the 
time of King David. During the Second Temple period, when many of 
the Jews who had been exiled to Babylonia after the destruction of the 
First Temple returned to Eretz Yisrael, some of the watches remained 
in Babylonia. Those priests who returned to Eretz Yisrael were 
redivided into twenty-four watches. 


Patrilineal family - 1X n’2. A term used primarily with regard to the 
priestly families. The priests were divided into twenty-four watches, 
each watch serving in the Temple twice a year one week at a time. 
The watches themselves were each divided into six or, according to 
another opinion, seven families. Each family served in the Temple for 
one day during that week (see previous entry). 


Head of a patrilineal family - .ראש בִּית אב‎ Each week different 
priestly watches would serve in the Temple. These watches were 
further subdivided into extended patrilineal families, which performed 
the Temple service on each day of the week. The head of each family 
of priests was in charge of supervising that service. In certain matters 
of the Temple service, he was next in command following the deputy 


High Priest. For example, on Yom Kippur, he would accompany the 
High Priest during certain parts of his service. 


Non-priestly watches - TD. See: Priestly watch. Each priestly 
watch in turn was responsible for sacrificing the offerings for a week. 
They were called upon to perform this service twice a year on 
average. Corresponding to each of these watches was a group of non- 
priests, called a non-priestly watch. The entire Jewish people in Eretz 
Yisrael was divided into twenty-four non-priestly watches, and each 
time a priestly watch went to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices, part of the 
corresponding non-priestly watch would go there as well. The 
remainder of the non-priestly watch would remain at home, and 
during that week would fast each day from Monday to Thursday, read 
special portions from the Torah, and recite special prayers. 


Priests are diligent - 077 DPI 073773. It was assumed that the priests 
serving in the Temple were zealous and diligent, and therefore 
scrupulous about even the most detailed aspects of the Temple service. 
Accordingly, many halakhic restrictions decreed by the Sages with 
regard the Jewish people at large were not in effect in the Temple due 
to the priests’ diligence. 


Lottery - .פיס‎ The manner in which the priests were chosen daily to 
participate in four parts of the Temple service: removing the ashes 
from the altar, sacrificing the daily offerings, burning the incense, and 
bringing the limbs of the offering from the ramp to the altar (see: 
Portions of offerings consumed on the altar, p. 377). The priests who 
sought to take part in these services gathered in the Chamber of Hewn 
Stone. They stood in a circle and each extended a finger. The priest 
who assigned the services would take hold of the miter of one of the 
priests to indicate that the balloting would begin from him. He would 
arbitrarily choose a number and count the fingers until that number 
was reached. The priest at whose finger the count ended was selected 
for the service. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Person or animal with a physical defect - 
.בעל מוּם‎ See next entry. 


Blemishes - 277512. Certain types of blemishes render a priest unfit to 
serve in the Temple. The laws of these blemishes are discussed in 
tractate Bekhorot. Many of the blemishes that render animals unfit as 
offerings render priests unfit for Temple service. 


Overgrown hair - .פְּרוּעִי ראש‎ Priests were not permitted to 
participate in the Temple services if their hair was overgrown 
(Leviticus 10:6; Ezekiel 44:20). Services performed by priests in this 
state were invalid. 


Intoxicated with wine - | inl. It is prohibited to enter the Temple 
courtyard while drunk, and violation of this prohibition by a priest is 
a capital offense, though the sentence is meted out by death at the 
hands of Heaven and not by an earthly court. Anyone who drinks a 
quarter-log of wine is included in this category. If a priest serves in the 
Temple while drunk, his service is invalid. 


Obstruction - iX"Xr. With regard to the priestly service in the 
Temple, the priest's service is rendered invalid by any obstruction 
between his person and the priestly garments he is wearing, or 
between his feet and the floor of the Temple, or between his hands 
and the vessels he is holding in the course of sacrificing the offerings. 


Non-priest - ^t. The Torah (Numbers 18:7) prohibits a non-priest 
from participating in the priestly service. If he does so, he is punished 
by death at the hands of Heaven. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


Domesticated animal - 112/13. See: Large domesticated animal; Small 
domesticated animal; Kosher animal with characteristics of both a 
domesticated and non-domesticated animal; next entry. There are 
certain halakhic distinctions between domesticated and  non- 
domesticated animals (see: Covering the blood; Fats; It and its young, 
p. 394). 


Kosher domesticated animal - 77170 11273. In general, a species of 
kosher animal that walks on four legs and nurses its young. In order to 
be classified as kosher it must have a cloven hoof and must also chew 
its cud. More specifically, the term is used to refer to cattle, sheep, 
and goats, in contrast to kosher non-domesticated animals. There is no 
obligation to cover the blood of a kosher domesticated animal after its 
slaughter (see: Covering the blood), and parts of its fat may not be 
eaten. 


Large domesticated animal - 702 N73. Large animals raised for 
labor or food. Kosher animals included in this category are cattle; 
among non-kosher animals in this category are horses, camels, and 
donkeys. 


Small domesticated animal - pT .בְּהָמָה‎ Smaller domesticated 


animals in contrast to large domesticated animals. Kosher animals 
included in this category are goats and sheep; among non-kosher 
animals in this category are pigs. 


Ram - .אלל‎ A male sheep, between the 

ages of one-year-and-thirty-one days and two years. The guilt-offering, 
the nazirite’s ram, and certain of the additional offerings require the 
sacrifice of a ram. 


Young ram at an intermediate age - 0375. It is unfit to be used as an 
offering. Certain offerings require a lamb, a male sheep no more than 
one year old. Other offerings require a ram, a male sheep at least one- 
year-and-one-month old. Between the ages of one year and one-year- 
and-one-month, the sheep is at an intermediate age and may not be 
sacrificed as an offering. 


Fats - 2375. Animal fats prohibited by Torah law, in contrast to 
permitted fat. Intentionally eating those fats of kosher domesticated 
animals is punishable by karet (Leviticus 7:22-25). A sin-offering must 
be brought for partaking of it unwittingly. The fats of non- 
domesticated kosher animals and of kosher birds may be eaten. 
Among the signs differentiating forbidden from permitted fats is the 
fact that the forbidden fats lie above the meat and are not intertwined 
with it. They are enclosed by a thin membrane and are easily peeled 
away from the meat. Most of the forbidden fats of a sacrificial animal 
were offered on the altar (see: Portions of offerings consumed on the 
altar, p. 377). However, the terms "portions of offerings consumed on 
the altar" and “fats” are not synonymous. Some forbidden fats were 
not consumed on the altar and the portions consumed on the altar 
consisted of additional elements other than forbidden fats. 


Covering the blood - 077 103. One who slaughters a kosher bird or 
a kosher non-domesticated animal must cover its blood with earth (see 
Leviticus 17:13). Ashes and other powdery substances may also be 
used for this purpose. A blessing is recited before fulfilling this mitzva. 


Not cloven-hoofed - 0177. A non-kosher animal with a solid hoof, 
such as a donkey. Alternatively, an animal of a kosher species, but 
whose hoof is not cloven. Since this animal was born of a kosher 
animal, even though it would appear to lack one of the signs of being 
kosher, it is nevertheless considered kosher by virtue of its birth. 


NON-DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


Non-domesticated animal - nn. In contrast to a domesticated 
animal, non-domesticated animals are not normally raised by man, 
e.g., deer. There are some instances where the non-domesticated 
animal is subsumed in the category of domesticated animals, and 
others where the reverse is true (see next entry). 


Kosher non-domesticated animal - i'i 

immo. A non-domesticated mammal that chews its cud and has a 
cloven hoof. The Torah (Deuteronomy 14:5) enumerates seven species 
of kosher non-domesticated mammals. However, the precise identity 
of some of the species remains unclear. There are two major 
differences between the laws governing a kosher domesticated animal 
and those governing a kosher non-domesticated mammal: The fats of a 
non-domesticated animal may be eaten. The blood of a non- 
domesticated animal must be covered after slaughter (see: Covering 
the blood). In all other respects the laws with regard to domesticated 
and non-domesticated animals are the same (see next entry). 


Kosher animal with characteristics of both a domesticated animal 
and a non-domesticated animal - 712. In some cases, the Sages were 
uncertain as to whether an animal should be classified in an 
independent, intermediate category between a domesticated animal 
and non-domesticated animal or whether it should be considered as 
one or the other. Since the Sages were unable to determine this, they 
applied the stringencies governing both categories to it (see Bikkurim 
2:8-11). 


OFFSPRING 


Offspring of a kosher animal removed from its mother's womb 
after the mother was ritually slaughtered - 117172 13. Even if this 
offspring continues to live, it is considered to have been already 
slaughtered. It does not, therefore, need to undergo ritual slaughter in 
order to render it fit to eat, and it is not subject to the law prohibiting 
eating a limb from a living animal. 


A fetus is considered as the thigh of its mother - ib 77? 1219. It is 
like a limb of the mother and is not a separate entity. Therefore, if 


eating the mother animal was prohibited due to injury or disease (see: 
Animal with a condition that will cause it to die within twelve 
months, p. 397), eating the fetus is prohibited as well. If the mother 
animal is consecrated as an offering, the fetus is consecrated as well. If 
the mother is ritually slaughtered (see: Ritual slaughter), the fetus is 
fit, by Torah law, to be eaten without itself being ritually slaughtered 
(see previous entry). However, by rabbinic decree it is in many cases 
prohibited. Although in principle this concept does not apply to 
human beings, there are several laws that, in practice, treat a human 
fetus as less than a fully independent human being. Therefore, if a 
pregnant gentile woman becomes a convert to Judaism, her child is 
born 

Jewish. A fetus cannot inherit property until it is born. 


Offspring of consecrated animals - nmn 

The young that are born to an animal that was consecrated as‏ .קְדְשִים 
an offering. Such offspring may not be used for secular purposes. The‏ 
offspring of animals consecrated as peace-offerings are sacrificed as‏ 
gift offerings. The offspring of animals consecrated as sin-offerings are‏ 
not sacrificed on the altar. Instead they are confined in an enclosure‏ 
until they die (see: Sin-offerings left to die, p. 383).‏ 


It and its young - 123 וְאֶת‎ MN. The Torah prohibits the slaughter of a 
mother animal and its offspring on the same day (Leviticus 22:28). 
This prohibition applies to all kosher domesticated and non- 
domesticated animals. 


BIRDS 


Kosher bird - 1100 Y. Species of birds that may be eaten if ritually 
slaughtered. In contrast kosher animals and fish, the Torah does not 
mention characteristic signs that distinguish birds as kosher. Rather, 
Leviticus 11:13-19 and Deuteronomy 14:12-19 list the non-kosher 
birds. Nevertheless, the Sages gave three signs with which to identify 
a kosher bird: One of its toes must be significantly longer than the 
others. It must have a discernible crop. Its craw, its thick muscular 
stomach, must be easily peeled away. Moreover, it must not be a bird 
of prey. Similarly, there is a sign by which to identify the eggs of 
kosher birds: One end of the egg must be somewhat pointed, the other 
rounded. Despite these signs, the Sages declared that a species of bird 
should only be considered kosher if there is an accepted tradition to 
that effect. The blood of a bird must be covered after slaughter (see: 
Covering the blood; Unslaughtered carcass of a kosher bird, p. 412). 


Nest - jp. A pair of either turtledoves or pigeons. Generally one dove 


was brought as a burnt-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a burnt- 
offering, p. 372) and the other as a sin-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as 
a sin-offering, p. 376) by a woman after childbirth, or as part of the 
purification process of a zava (see: Leviticus 12:6, 15:29). There are 
other cases, however, where both doves were sacrificed as burnt- 
offerings. Some of the issues with regard to this offering, e.g., what 
happens if the birds are accidentally switched, are discussed in the 
tractate Kinnim. 


Specified pair of doves - nish jp. This term is used to refer to a 
pair of doves (see previous entry) whose owner specified which is to 
be offered as a sin-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a sin-offering, p. 
376) and which as a burnt-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a burnt- 
offering, p. 372). This is in contrast to the unspecified pair, whose 
owner did not specify the particular offering for which each bird is to 
be used. 


RITUAL SLAUGHTER 


Ritual slaughter - .שָחִיטָה‎ The method by means of which kosher 
animals and birds are killed to render their consumption permitted. 
Ritual slaughter involves cutting the animal’s throat with a finely 
sharpened knife with no notches. The knife is passed over the animal’s 
throat without pressing down or inserting it under the skin or flesh 
(see: Tearing loose; Concealing; Deflecting). The slaughterer moves 
the knife back and forth until most of the windpipe and the esophagus 
are severed. In a bird, it is necessary to sever only one of the two. Any 
flaw in the process of slaughter or in the knife invalidates the 
slaughter and renders consumtion of the animal prohibited (see: 
Unslaughtered animal carcass). 

Ritual slaughter is only valid if performed by a Jew. It may not be 
performed by a gentile, a machine, or an animal. By Torah law, any 
person who is responsible for his actions may slaughter an animal. 
Even a person who is not responsible for his actions (see: Deaf-mute, 
imbecile, and minor, p. 441) may perform ritual slaughter if he is 
supervised by a responsible person. In present-day practice, ritual 
slaughter is only entrusted to men who are thoroughly familiar with 
its laws. A blessing is recited before the slaughter of an animal. 
However, the slaughter is valid even if the blessing is not recited. The 
blood of birds or non-domesticated animals that are slaughtered must 
be covered (see: Covering the blood, p. 393). 


Non-sacred - .חוּלין‎ That which does not belong to the Temple or its 
consecrated objects. In certain contexts, produce that has already 
been, or need not be, tithed. Several prohibitions (see: Misuse of 


consecrated property, p. 384) and regulations apply only to 
consecrated items, e.g., the laws of offerings and the like. There is also 
a difference between the manner in which non-sacred and consecrated 
items are acquired, and certain regulations apply only to non-sacred 
items, e.g., the obligation to tithe produce, the prohibition of interest. 


Meat to satisfy the appetite — jn 1a. An expression, based on 
Deuteronomy 12:20, used by the Sages to describe non-sacred meat, in 
contrast to the meat of the offerings. 


Foreleg, jaw, and maw - ,רוע‎ 0717, 72°72). The Torah commands 
that these portions be given to a priest when non-sacred cattle, sheep, 
and goats are slaughtered for consumption (Deuteronomy 18:3). No 
sanctity is attached to these gifts, and once they are given to a priest, 
he may give or sell them to a non-priest. 


Ineffectual slaughter - iN] AYXW .שָחִיטָה‎ An act of ritual slaughter 
that is technically faultless, but does not permit the animal to be eaten 
for some other reason, e.g., if the animal was an animal with a 
condition that will cause it to die within twelve months. There is a 
dispute among the Sages as to whether an act of ineffectual ritual 
slaughter is considered slaughter in terms of prohibiting the ritual 
slaughter of the mother or the offspring of the animal on the same day 
(see: It and its young), or whether it is considered like killing the 
animal in some other way. 


Stabbing - myn] . Killing an animal, rather than ritually slaughtering 
it according to the halakha. Killing kosher animals by methods other 
than ritual slaughter does not have the same halakhic consequences as 
ritually slaughtering them. Therefore, although it is prohibited to 
ritually slaughter an animal and its offspring on the same day, it is 
permitted to ritually slaughter the offspring of an animal that was 
killed by another method that day (see: It and its young). Similarly, 
one who kills kosher birds or kosher non-domesticated animals by a 
method other than ritual slaughter need not cover the blood. One who 
ritually slaughters them must cover the blood (see: Covering the 
blood, p. 393). 


Concealing - 7771. A flaw in the act of ritual slaughter of an animal 
or a bird that renders the slaughter invalid and consumption of the 
animal or bird prohibited (see: Unslaughtered animal carcass). Instead 
of the esophagus and the windpipe being severed from above, 
concealing involves inserting the slaughtering knife into the animal’s 
neck between the esophagus and the windpipe and severing one of 
those organs from below. 


Deflecting - 17717. A flaw in the act of ritual slaughter, in which the 
throat was cut outside the specified area for ritual slaughter. That 
animal may not be eaten. 


Tearing loose - 1Y. One of the ways in which the ritual slaughter 
of an animal may be rendered invalid (see: Concealing; previous 
entry). In order to perform a valid ritual slaughter it is necessary to 
sever the animal’s windpipe and esophagus. If, instead of severing 
these organs, the slaughterer tears them loose, the slaughter is 
invalidated and the animal may not be eaten (see next entry). 


Unslaughtered animal carcass - 7713. Not all carcasses of animals 
fall within this halakhic definition. Specifically, it includes the 
carcasses of large mammals, whether or not they are kosher animals. 
Among kosher animals this includes an animal that died of natural 
causes or died as a result of an improperly performed act of ritual 
slaughter. It is prohibited to eat an unslaughtered animal, and that 
animal is a primary source of ritual impurity. It renders those who 
touch or carry it ritually impure until nightfall (see: Ritual impurity 
until nightfall, p. 414). Although the unslaughtered kosher animal 
may not be eaten, one may derive financial benefit from it. Certain 
types of severe anatomical defects (e.g., a completely broken neck) 
place an animal in this category even while alive. Special halakhot of 
ritual impurity apply to an unslaughtered kosher bird. 


Meat that was left unobserved - בר‎ 

PYT ]2 B?Yn3U. Some of the Sages prohibited the consumption of meat 
that remained without supervision for a period of time and could have 
been exchanged for non-kosher meat, unless there was a clearly visible 
mark on it identifying it as the original piece of kosher meat. 


Blood - 07. The Torah prohibits eating blood (Leviticus 7:26). This 
applies to the blood of both kosher and non-kosher domesticated 
animals, non-domesticated animals and birds. One who willfully 
consumes blood is subject to death by karet. If he does so unwittingly, 
he is required to bring a sin-offering. Meat requires salting before it is 
cooked, in order to remove the blood (see: Blood of the soul, p. 368; 
Blood of the limbs; Blood that flows from an animal after slaughter 
once the initial spurt of blood has ceased). Blood from a living animal 
is prohibited beyond the general prohibition against eating blood. 


Blood of the limbs - הָאִיבָרִים‎ 07. Blood that remains within the limbs 
of an animal after it was slaughtered. By Torah law, there is no 
prohibition against this blood as long as it remains in place. 
Nevertheless, the Sages required the salting of meat lest the blood 


within the limbs of the animal change position during the cooking 
process. 


Salting - 11772. The salting of meat to make it fit for consumption. In 
order to render the meat of kosher domesticated animals, kosher non- 
domesticated animals, and kosher birds fit for consumption, the meat 
must be salted before being cooked, so that the salt will absorb the 
blood in the meat. After salting, the meat is rinsed. 


Blood that flows from an animal after slaughter once the initial 
spurt of blood has ceased - הַתִּמְצִית‎ OF. Most of the Sages maintain 
that although partaking of this blood is prohibited by Torah law; the 
punishment of karet for partaking of blood does not apply. 


Animal that was clawed - 19177. A kosher animal or bird that has 
been hurt by the claws of a predatory animal or bird. The results of 
this form of attack upon a kosher animal render it an animal with a 
condition that will cause it to die within twelve months and incapable 
of being rendered fit for consumption by means of ritual slaughter. 


Animal with a condition that will cause it to die within twelve 
months [terefa] - 1270. An animal torn apart by a beast of prey, or 
afflicted with a severe organic disease or congenital defect. 
Halakhically, it refers to a live kosher animal or bird suffering from a 
wound or illness that will cause it to die within twelve months. It is 
prohibited to eat such an animal (Exodus 22:30) even after proper 
ritual slaughter. If the animal undergoes proper ritual slaughter, 
unlike an unslaughtered animal it does not become a primary source 
of ritual impurity. The Sages described in detail the possible illnesses 
and defects that could place an animal in this category. In most cases 
they do not require that the organs of a properly slaughtered animal 
be checked for these defects. A notable exception is the lungs. Since 
lesions and adhesions are common in the lungs, they are customarily 
checked. This concept is also applied to human beings suffering from a 
fatal wound or defect. In certain circumstances, e.g., in the laws of 
murder and the laws of testimony (see Sanhedrin 78a), different laws 
may apply to these individuals than those that apply to healthy 
people. 


An extra organ is considered like a missing organ - 27 71022 ^I. 
A principle applying to the laws of kosher animals. An animal is 
considered an animal with a condition that will cause it to die within 
twelve months, unfit to be eaten, if one of its vital organs is missing. It 
has the same status if it was born with two of a specific organ instead 
of one (see Hullin 58b). 


UNWITTING SINNER 


Unwitting sinner - .שונג‎ One who commits a transgression without 
criminal intent, due to lack of information. An unwitting sinner does 
not incur the same punishments as one who intentionally commits a 
transgression, but he does bear a certain responsibility for what he has 
done, and he must atone for his transgression by bringing an offering 
or by another means of atonement. Most cases of unwitting sins fall 
into two categories: Either the sinner is ignorant of a detail of the law, 
e.g., he forgot that it is prohibited to light a fire on Shabbat; or he 
lacks a crucial piece of factual information, e.g., he was confused as to 
the day of the week. With a person who was so lacking in Jewish 
education that he knew nothing 

of Shabbat at all, there is a dispute in the Talmud. The halakha is that 
he falls into the 

category of unwitting sinner, albeit with a reduced atonement 
requirement. One is liable to bring an offering for an unintentional 
transgression only if the act remains unwitting throughout the entire 
time it is being committed. If one becomes aware of his error while 
committing the transgression, he no longer brings the sacrifice of an 
unwitting sinner (see: Sin-offering, p. 373; Guilt-offering; Uncertain 
guilt-offering, p. 377). The term unwitting is defined somewhat 
differently in connection with the exile of someone who 
unintentionally kills a human being. The unwitting sinner is absolved 
only from criminal responsibility for his action; however, he must pay 
for damages caused by himself or by his property, even if he had no 
intention of causing 

damage. 


Single period of unawareness - .הָעָלֶם אֶחָד‎ In Temple times, if a 
person unwittingly violates a prohibition whose willful violation is 
punishable by karet, he is liable to bring a sin-offering. If he repeats 
the transgression during a single period of unawareness before 
realizing that he had sinned, he is generally liable to bring only one 
offering. However, if he realized his sin before repeating the act, he is 
liable to bring a separate offering for each transgression. Therefore, it 
is halakhically significant whether the sins were committed during the 
same period of unawareness. 


Awareness after half the quantity - 1y’7” 

One is liable to bring a sin-offering for the unwitting‏ .לְחָצִי שיעוּר 
violation of a prohibition that is punishable by karet if he completes‏ 
that prohibited activity or consumes the requisite measure of that‏ 
forbidden food. This concept revolves around the following question:‏ 
Is one liable to bring a sin-offering if he became aware of the‏ 


transgression before consuming the minimum measure of food or 
completing the activity for which the sin-offering is required? In that 
situation, some Sages rule that the person is exempt from bringing an 
offering even if he again became unaware of the sin and unwittingly 
completed the transgression. 


MIXTURES 


Mixture - n3Tyn. A substance that combines with another substance 
in a manner that renders it impossible to distinguish it or remove it 
from the mixture. With regard to a forbidden substance mixed with 
permitted substances, see: Nullification of prohibitions. In certain 
mixtures, not only is the prohibited substance not nullified, but the 
prohibition extends and prohibits the substance with which it is 
mixed. In some cases, the mixture, regardless of its proportions, is 
considered unmixed, and its components are viewed as separate, e.g., 
in the sprinkling of the blood of sacrifices that were mixed. In other 
cases, e.g., a mixture of liquids in the water of a ritual bath, the 
classification of the mixture depends on its physical appearance. 


One type mixed with another type - 12 

WW בְּשָאִינר‎ An accidental mixing of one type of food, which is 
prohibited, with another type of food, which is permitted, e.g., a 
mixture of pig fat and kosher fish. The mixture is permitted only if the 
taste of the non-kosher food is imperceptible. The permitted food 
nullifies the prohibited food. Where tasting is impractical the Sages 
ruled that in that mixture, the permitted food must be sixty times the 
the prohibited food in order to nullify it. There is a different ruling 
with regard to mixtures of one type with the same type, e.g., a 
mixture of prohibited animal fats and the permitted fats from the 
same animal that have the same taste. In those cases there is a dispute 
among the Sages. Some rule that the mixture is prohibited, 
irrespective of the proportions of permitted and the prohibited 
substances. Others rule that by Torah law the mixture is permitted if 
the permitted substance exceeds the prohibited food in quantity. 
However, by rabbinic decree the permitted food must be sixty times 
the quantity of the prohibited food to nullify the prohibition. 


Gives taste - DYU jDiJ. Generally, when prohibited food is mixed with 
permitted food, and the taste of the prohibited food is imperceptible, 
the mixture is permitted. The mixture may be given to a gentile cook 
to determine whether or not the taste of the prohibited ingredients is 
perceptible. If that is not possible, the mixture is presumed permitted, 
if the permitted food is at least sixty times the prohibited food (see: 
Nullification of prohibitions; next entry). 


Meat in milk - 2753 .בְּשָר‎ The Torah mentions the prohibition “You 
shall not boil a kid in its mother’s milk” three times (Exodus 23:19, 
34:26; Deuteronomy 14:21). The first is explained by the Sages as 
prohibiting cooking a mixture of meat and milk; the second prohibits 
eating that mixture; and the third prohibits deriving benefit from that 
mixture. By Torah law, these prohibitions apply only to mixtures of 
milk and meat of kosher domesticated animals. The Sages, however, 
also prohibited eating mixtures of milk and kosher fowl or kosher non- 
domesticated animals; however, it is permitted to benefit 

from those mixtures. Similarly, although the Torah prohibited only a 
mixture cooked together, the Sages extended the prohibition and 
prohibited eating milk products until a significant period of time has 
passed after eating meat, i.e., six hours, according to the prevalent 
custom. 


NULLIFICATION OF PROHIBITIONS 


Nullification of prohibitions — DON 71072. The nullification of a 
prohibited item when it becomes mixed with other substances, e.g., 
when prohibited food is mixed with permitted food. When a 
prohibited substance is mixed together with a permitted substance and 
can no longer be identified as a discrete entity, the mixture may be 
permitted for use in certain circumstances. The circumstances under 
which the mixture becomes permitted depend upon the nature of the 
prohibition and the nature of the mixture. Depending on the 
circumstances, the mixture is permitted: where there is a simple 
majority of permitted substances; or the taste of the prohibited 
substance is no longer discernible; or the permitted substances are 
sixty times the measure of the prohibited substance; or the permitted 
substances are one hundred times the measure of the prohibited 
substance; or the permitted substances are two hundred times the 
measure of the prohibited substance. Certain prohibited items or 
substances can never be nullified, regardless of the ratio of permitted 
substances to the prohibited (e.g., leaven on Passover). Nullification of 
a prohibited item when mixed with a permitted item can take place 
only if the mixture was created spontaneously. One may not 
intentionally effect nullification. A prohibited item can also be 
nullified when it is no longer significant. For example, a forbidden 
food may be permitted when it is no longer fit for consumption. 


Gives a bad taste - 039? nyu jm). If the prohibited food is mixed 
with permitted food, the resulting mixture is generally permitted if the 
prohibited ingredient gave it a bad taste. Similarly, prohibited food 
absorbed by a utensil that was subsequently not used for twenty-four 
hours is presumed to give a bad taste, and consequently, that utensil 


does not prohibit other foods cooked in it. The utensil itself must, of 
course, be cleaned (see: Purging). 


Metal vessels - מִתָּכֶת‎ *?3. With regard to the laws of kashrut, a metal 
utensil that became prohibited for use by absorbing prohibited food 
may be restored to permitted use based on the principle: As it 
absorbed the forbidden substance, so it discharges it. Consequently, if 
the utensil was used for cold forbidden foods, it is permitted after 
being washed with cold water. If forbidden foods were boiled in it, it 
becomes permitted through purging in boiling water. If forbidden 
foods were roasted in the utensil, it is permitted through exposure to 
fire (see: Whitening). 


Glass vessels - זְכוּכִית‎ ??3. The nature of glass utensils raises questions 
with regard to the extent to which they absorb substances and their 
ability to discharge the substances they absorb. These issues are 
significant in determining whether these utensils can ever become 
prohibited for use because they absorbed forbidden food, and, 
conversely, if they become prohibited, whether they can become 
permitted for use afterward. Some authorities maintain that they can 
never become prohibited; others maintain that they can become 
prohibited, and, once in that condition, can never become permitted 
again; and others maintain that glass utensils can become prohibited 
and can become permitted for use afterward. 


Earthenware vessels - 077 7?3. With regard to the laws of kashrut, 
an earthenware vessel that became prohibited because it absorbed 
forbidden food cannot be rendered permitted for use through purging 
in boiling water. The only effective method is to place it in an oven or 
furnace hot enough to fire pottery. 


Wooden vessels - yy 723. With regard to the laws of kashrut, a 
wooden utensil that absorbed prohibited substances can become 
permitted for use through purging in boiling water. 


Purging - .הַגְעָלָה‎ Ritual cleansing of utensils in boiling water. It is a 
process that renders cooking or eating utensils halakhically permitted 
for use. A utensil or dish used to cook or serve hot forbidden food 
absorbs a residue of that food. This residue is purged by placing the 
utensil in boiling water. Most wood and metal utensils may be 
rendered fit for use in this manner. 


Whitening - ]izי?7.‎ With regard to the regulations for rendering 
utensils that were used with prohibited food while in direct contact 
with fire, e.g., roasting skewers; those utensils can be rendered 
permitted for use only by subjecting them to direct contact with fire. 


In some cases, the vessels must be exposed to fire until they are white 
hot, and this process is called whitening. 


Scouring and rinsing - i12"0U1 TIN. A utensil in which the meat of 
sacrifices was cooked or roasted must be cleansed by washing it with 
hot water, scouring, and then with cold water, rinsing, in order to 
remove the food it had absorbed. This washing and rinsing took place 
after the end of the period when it was permitted to eat the offering. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO NULLIFICATION 


Significant item - חָשוּב‎ 727. With regard to the laws of nullification 
of prohibitions there are several categories of significant items: an 
item of food that is sold by unit and not by weight; a piece of meat fit 
to serve guests; and an entity, however small (see next entry). If that 
object is prohibited and mixed with permitted substances, it can never 
be nullified regardless of the ratio between the permitted substance 
and the significant item. 


Entity - 7°72. An entire entity in its original form, e.g., an insect, 
regardless of size. Among the halakhic applications of this concept: By 
rabbinic law, an entity can never be nullified in any mixture, even 
when the permitted substance is more than a thousand times its size 
(see: Nullification of prohibitions). 


Item that is counted - pM} 727. An item that, due to its 
significance or value, is sold in individual units rather than by weight 
or volume. Each unit is considered significant, and consequently a 
prohibited item that falls into this category can never be nullified 
regardless of the ratio between the permitted substance and the 
significant item (see: Nullification of prohibitions). 


Item whose prohibition is temporary - 127 

PPR לו‎ WW. An item that is prohibited but whose prohibition can or 
will lapse at some future time. For example, an egg laid on Shabbat 
(see: Came into being, p. 262), which may not be moved on that day 
(see: Set-aside, 

p. 262), will become permitted once Shabbat is over. Similarly, food 
that may not be eaten at present due to a vow may become permitted 
by having the vow annulled. Since the prohibition in these and many 
other cases can or will ultimately lapse, it is treated with greater 
stringency while it is in effect. Consequently, if that item is mixed 
with permitted substances, it cannot be nullified, regardless of the 
ratio between the permitted substance and the item whose prohibition 
is temporary (see: Nullification of prohibitions, p. 399), as long as the 
prohibition remains in effect. 


Ingredient that curdles - 1’nyn. Ordinarily, if a minute quantity of 
prohibited food is mixed with permitted food, the resulting mixture is 
permitted, since the prohibited food is nullified by the permitted food. 
If, however, the prohibited food serves as a curdling agent and affords 
the permitted food consistency, e.g., if prohibited rennet is used in the 
manufacture of cheese, the resulting mixture is prohibited, no matter 
how small the quantity of that ingredient. 


REDEMPTION 


A woman's firstborn son - OTN 7123. The Torah states: “Sanctify to 
Me every firstborn, whatever opens the womb...both of man and 
beast, it is mine" (Exodus 13:2). In practical terms, the sanctity of a 
firstborn son is manifest in the obligation (Exodus 13:13) to redeem 
him from the priest (Numbers 18:15-16) for five silver sela (see Coins, 
p. 496; next entry). It is also customary for firstborn sons to fast on 
Passover eve. 


Redemption of the firstborn - הבָּן‎ | 12. The Torah requires that all 
firstborn sons be redeemed from a priest (Exodus 13:12-13). This 
positive mitzva applies to a woman's firstborn son, provided that she 
is not the daughter of a priest or Levite or that the father of the child 
is not a priest or Levite. Only children born by natural birth are 
redeemed; those born by Caesarean section are excluded. 


Five sela - סְלָעִים‎ Wh]. The amount of money designated by the 
Torah to be given to a priest for the redemption of a firstborn male 
Israelite (Numbers 18:15-16; see previous entry). Silver coins or their 
equivalent in movable property must be given for this sum. Real estate 
may not be used for this purpose. 


Born by Caesarean section - דופ[‎ NX. This child is subject to 
different halakhot from those that apply to one born naturally. Among 
the differences is the following: He is not considered firstborn in terms 
of the requirement to redeem him. 


Levite - "17. The firstborn son of a Levite and the firstborn son of the 
daughter of a Levite are exempt from the requirement to redeem them 
by paying a sum of money to the priest (see: Redemption of the 
firstborn; Five sela). 


Firstborn donkey - חמור‎ 105. The Torah requires that all firstborn 
male donkeys must be redeemed with a lamb that is given to a priest. 
If the donkey is not redeemed in this way, its neck must be broken 
(Exodus 13:13). 


TEHAROT 


Ritual Impurity Imparted by a Corpse 407 
Ritual impurity imparted by a corpse - nn טוּמְאת‎ 
Ultimate primary source of ritual impurity — הַטוּמְאֶה‎ max אָבִי‎ 
Blood that flows from a person at the time of his death or 
afterward - noun e1 
One slain with a sword - zi »»n 
Ritual impurity imparted by contact — yin nxniv 
Ritual impurity imparted by carrying - xa numo 
Tent over a corpse - nan YN 
Partial entry - nyjna nva 
Transmits ritual impurity — הטוּמְאֶה‎ nx xan 
Opening of a handbreadth - nso nm» 


Ritual impurity imparted by a grave deep in the ground - טוּמְאת‎ 


enn 
Pressed ritual impurity - nu» טומה‎ 
Majority of the structure - 72 רוב‎ 
Airtight lid — bg vox 
Serves as a barrier before ritual impurity — חוצץ מִפָּנִי הטוּמְאֶה‎ 


Red Heifer 409 
Red heifer — אַדוּמָה‎ ms 
Heifer of a purification offering — nxyn ms 
Waters of purification — חַטָאת‎ "n 
Strip of crimson - nint bw hwy 
Sanctification of the waters of purification — קידוש מ חַטָאת‎ 
Potable, running spring water - Dn vn 
Afflicted water - pyn מַיִם‎ 
Sprinkling - ni» 
Concealed parts of the body - הַסְּתְרִים‎ ma 
Modifier — "x1? ow 
Ramp for the red heifer - m»s w3 


Impurity Imparted by a Corpse by Rabbinic Law 410 


Area in which uncertainty exists concerning the location of a 


grave or a corpse - 037 ma 
Virgin - mana 

Gentile dwelling-place - n»n mh 
Land of the nations - pay yw 
Ritual impurity acquired through a chain of contact - טוּמְאֶה‎ 


בְּחִיבוּרִים 


Ritual Impurity 411 
Ritual impurity - 7Axniw 
Primary sources of ritual impurity - הַטוּמְאֶה‎ may 
Ritual impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass - טוּמְאת ]בלה‎ 
Unslaughtered carcass of a kosher bird - "no עוף‎ n?2 
Eight creeping animals - רצי‎ aynw 
Creeping animal - mw 
Flying insects - הָעוף‎ paw 
Its skin is considered like its flesh — 92» my 
Ritual impurity imparted by idol worship - mi may טוּמְאֶת‎ 
Diversion of attention — ny nen 
Concealed parts of the body - הַסְּתְרִים‎ na 


Secondary Sources of Ritual Impurity 413 
Secondary source of ritual impurity — axmw 77 
First degree ritual impurity — ראשון לְטוּמְאֶה‎ 
Second degree ritual impurity — שָנִי לטומה‎ 
Third degree ritual impurity — לטה‎ "vov 
Disqualified — ^os 


Duration of Ritual Impurity 414 
Sunset - wow myn 
One who immersed himself that day - i’ ao 
Ritual impurity until nightfall — my טוּמְאֶת‎ 
Ritual impurity for seven days - nya טוּמְאֶת‎ 
Lacking atonement - m93 my 


Uncertain Impurity 414 
Uncertainty with regard to ritual impurity in the public domain 


ספק nNDID‏ בְּרְשׁוּת הֶרְבִּים 
yx‏ בו nyt‏ לְהִישָאָל - One who lacks knowledge to be asked‏ 


Leprosy 415 
Leprosy — ny. 
Leper - yin 
Symptoms of leprosy - םיy]]‎ 
Sore - nip 
Bright white spot - ma 
Leprous spot that appears where hair grows - pn) 


Inflammation - pow 

Healthy flesh - myn 

Burn - mn 

Extremities — o 2x ראשי‎ 

Remaining hair - mnp» ayip 
Quarantined leper - מִצוֹדֶע מוּסְנֶר‎ 
Spreading — פשיון‎ 

Confirmed leper - מוּחְלֶט‎ yn 

Letting the hair grow and rending garments - nn) ny» 
Purification of the leper - yisמה‎ myy 
Potable, running spring water - חיים‎ on 
Leper's birds - yin צַיפוּרִי‎ 

Strip of crimson - nint bw hwy 

Shaving - nn? 

House leprosy - ona y» 

Leprous house - yy na 

Leprosy of clothing - 5 y» 


Temple-Related Impurity 418 
Ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its sacred articles 
- PTR) טוּמְאַת מִקדש‎ 
Awareness of impurity - טומה‎ my? 
Unawareness of ritual impurity — _ֶעלם טוּמְאֶה‎ 
Unawareness of the Temple - wipn הָעְלֶם‎ 


Ritual impurity is overridden in cases involving the public - 
בְּצִיבוּר‎ PAINT טוּמְאָה‎ 


Impurity by Rabbinic Decree 419 
Ritual impurity of hands - ידים‎ nאִמּוט‎ 
Hands are busy - 17 riipoy ידים‎ 
Sacred writings - הַקודֶש‎ ^an? 
Eighteen matters — 321 עָשָר‎ nyny 


Impurity Due to Bodily Emissions 419 
Zav - ב‎ 
Sightings of a zav - ראיות הב‎ 
Ritual impurity imparted by treading - oy numo 
Surface designated for lying, sitting, and riding- 159m ayn 339m 
Seven clean days - 0777) nyaw 
Movement - vo 
Fluid of a zav - ain npwn 
Indirect contact for conferring ritual impurity — ny» m 


Purification of a zav - הב‎ maw 

Zava - nt 

Woman after childbirth — nī% 

Blood of purity - טוהר‎ 07 

Born by Caesarean section - 191 xsv 

Menstruating woman - i 

Virgin - mana 

Set pattern - np 

Set interval of time — nny 

Whitening - n2» 

Stains - onn» 

Very heavy stone - מִסָמָא‎ 13% 

One who has sexual relations with a menstruating woman - בועל‎ 
TD 

The lower surface upon which one lies is like the upper one - 
Tr?» iana py 

One who experienced a seminal emission - ר‎ »yz 

Seminal emission - ר‎ 


Ritual Impurity of Vessels 423 
Vessels — ָּלִים‎ 
Utensil that makes noise - קול‎ pun 
Utensils that serve a person's needs - 07x מְשַמְּשִי‎ 
Metal vessels - nann "73 
Glass vessels — זְכוּכִית‎ 773 
Earthenware vessels - on כּלִי‎ 
Wooden vessels - ry לי‎ 
Flat wooden vessels - yy פּשׁוּטֵי כל‎ 
Can be moved full or empty - וְרִיקֶן‎ N25 מִיטֵלְטֶל‎ 
Three by three fingerbreadths - wow על‎ wow 
Completion of labor - מִלָאכָה‎ 553 
Intention - nwyn 
Their breaking is their purification - שְׁבִירְתָן היא הרת‎ 
Previous ritual impurity - nv» nmv 
Airspace of earthenware vessels - o_ֶ_ כָּלִי‎ N 


Ritual Impurity of Foods 425 
Ritual impurity of foods — טוּמָאת אוכָלִין‎ 
Rendering produce susceptible to ritual impurity - הֶכְשֶר‎ 
“If water be placed on seeds...” — יותן‎ ^» 
Intention - nwyn 
Renders susceptible to ritual impurity with intention — nx?» ממא‎ 


Seven liquids - שבְעָה משקין‎ 

Liquid of the Temple abattoir - xnava r3 npwn 
Respect in which sacred objects are held - הַקודֶש‎ n»n 
Handles of food - אובָלִין‎ riv 

Protective part of a plant - ומר‎ 

Uninterrupted flow of liquid - p» 

Ritually impure liquids — מא‎ rpun 

Purity of consecrated foods - הַקודֶש‎ mao 


Immersion 427 
Immersion - 77°20 
Potable, running spring water - Dn bn 
Spring - py» 
Purifies with moving water — pomita amyn 
Moving water — pyy 
Collection of water - mawy 
Ritual bath - mpn 
Raises the ritual bath - mpn»n nx myyn 
Contact between liquids - npwa 
Drawn water - שָאוּבִים‎ on 
Interposition — nsu 
Concealed parts of the body - הַסְּתְרִים‎ m3 


RITUAL IMPURITY IMPARTED BY A CORPSE 


Ritual impurity imparted by a corpse - DNI! 

nh. Corpses are the ultimate primary source of ritual impurity, and a 
person or object rendered ritually impure by a corpse becomes a 
primary source of ritual impurity and imparts that ritual impurity to 
people and vessels for a period of seven days. A corpse imparts ritual 
impurity through contact and through being carried, and also, 
uniquely, through impurity transmitted in a tent (see: Tent over a 
corpse). This ritual impurity is transmitted not only by a whole corpse 
but also by parts of a corpse, though there are many complex 
provisions with regard to the parts of a body significant enough to 
impart this form of ritual impurity. Many authorities contend, and this 
is also the conclusion of the halakha, that only Jewish corpses transmit 
impurity in a tent. Another peculiarity with regard to the ritual 
impurity imparted by corpses is that a metal utensil or vessel that 
comes into direct contact with a corpse takes on the status of the 
corpse itself and causes anyone who touches it or comes under the 
same roof with it to become a primary source of ritual impurity. The 
laws of ritual impurity imparted by a corpse appear primarily in 
tractate Oholot. 


Ultimate primary source of ritual impurity — הַטוּמְאֶה‎ MIN .אבי‎ A 
human corpse is the most powerful source of ritual impurity (see: One 
slain with a sword). A person or object that comes into contact with it 
becomes a primary source of ritual impurity (see: Ritual impurity 
acquired through a chain of contact, p. 411). 


Blood that flows from a person at the time of his death or 
afterward - תָּבוּסֶה‎ 07. The legal status of this blood is that of a corpse 
itself and therefore is an ultimate primary source of ritual impurity, 
even though it is possible that some of the blood flowed from the body 
before death. 


One slain with a sword - 337 774. See Numbers 19:16. A term 
referring to metal vessels that contracted ritual impurity imparted by 
a corpse, the ultimate primary source of ritual impurity. Although 
objects that come into contact with a source of ritual impurity 
generally assume a lesser degree of ritual impurity, this principle does 
not apply to metal objects, which assume the same degree of ritual 
impurity as the corpse with which they came into contact. According 
to some authorities, this applies to other vessels, except earthenware 
vessels. 


Ritual impurity imparted by contact - טוּמְאֶת‎ 


yim. Physical contact with a source of ritual impurity transfers this 
impurity from one item to another. Almost all forms of ritual impurity 
can be transferred in this manner. For certain types of ritual impurity, 
this is the only means whereby the impurity can be transferred. 


Ritual impurity imparted by carrying - 

There are certain primary sources of ritual impurity that‏ .טוּמְאת משא 
impart impurity when one carries them, even though he does not‏ 
touch them directly. The primary sources that impart ritual impurity‏ 
in this manner are: the carcass of an unslaughtered animal (see: Ritual‏ 
impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass, p. 412); an article‏ 
upon which a zav sat or lay (see: Ritual impurity imparted by‏ 
treading, p. 420); a zav himself; a person afflicted with leprosy; and‏ 
several of the primary sources of ritual impurity associated with a‏ 
human corpse.‏ 


Tent over a corpse - nhl 7X. A fundamental concept in the laws of 
ritual impurity. The legal status of any structure that has a space 
which is at least a cubic handbreadth in volume (see: Opening of a 
handbreadth) and contains a corpse or part of a corpse, i.e., its flesh, 
bones, or limbs, is that of a tent over a corpse. All articles susceptible 
to ritual impurity in that space become a primary source of ritual 
impurity, capable of imparting ritual impurity to people and vessels 
(see: Airtight lid). Conversely, the tent over a corpse shields people 
and objects outside the space from the ritual impurity within it. 


Partial entry - בְּמְקְצַת‎ ax. With regard to certain halakhot, the 
question is raised whether or not the legal status of a person’s partial 
entry has the same legal status as if he entered completely. This is 
significant with regard to entry into a ritually impure place, e.g., the 
entry of a priest into a house where there is a corpse; entry into a 
leprous house; entry of a nazirite into a cemetery, etc. It certainly 
applies to the partial entry of a ritually impure person into the Temple 
area. 


Transmits ritual impurity — הַטוּמְאֶה‎ DN Na. By Torah law, a corpse 
imparts ritual impurity not only to items that come into contact with 
it, but even to items located near it under the same tent (see previous 
two entries). This tent can be any object that is at least one cubic 
handbreadth in volume. The tent transmits ritual impurity to people 
and vessels beneath it (see next entry). 


Opening of a handbreadth - N50 nr. A concept in the laws of 
ritual purity. An enclosed, covered space at least one cubic 
handbreadth in volume. If it contains a corpse or portion of a corpse 


larger than an olive-bulk, it becomes a tent over a corpse and imparts 
ritual impurity to any person or vessel within that space. Its outer wall 
and ceiling serve as a barrier preventimg the impurity from spreading. 


Ritual impurity imparted by a grave deep in the ground - DN! 
min. A principle applied to a grave discovered in a place where 
people had no previous knowledge of its existence. If a nazirite (see: 
Naziriteship, p. 297) passes over this type of grave unknowingly and 
becomes aware of its existence only after his nazirite vow is 
completed, he is not considered to have contracted ritual impurity. 
The same principle applies to a person bringing the Paschal lamb who 
passes over a grave of that kind and becomes aware of it only after 
offering his sacrifice. It is a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai 
that the frontplate worn by the High Priest on his forehead atones for 
this inadvertent transgression. 


Pressed ritual impurity - .טוּמְאֶה ךצוצה‎ A corpse or part of a corpse 
located beneath a roof or a covering (see: Tent over a corpse) imparts 
ritual impurity only to objects beneath that covering; anything above 
the covering remains ritually pure. This applies, however, only if there 
is a handbreadth of space between the corpse and the roof or 
covering. If the space is less than a handbreadth, the corpse is 
considered pressed, as it were, against the roof, and the ritual 
impurity passes through the roof and rises upward indefinitely. 


Majority of the structure - J) .רוב‎ If part of a corpse is located 
beneath a covering or structure (see: Tent over a corpse), it cannot 
impart ritual impurity unless most of it is located there. This is 
determined by the size of the bones, e.g., the vertebrae and the legs, 
relative to the entire skeleton, or by their number, 125 or more, of the 
248 bones. 


Airtight lid - n9 "DX. A covering bound tightly over the opening of 
a vessel. The outside surface of earthenware vessels does not contract 
ritual impurity. Only the space within an earthenware vessel can 
contract ritual impurity. If that vessel has an airtight lid it does not 
contract ritual impurity when located in a tent or building containing 
a corpse (see: Tent over a corpse), or in a leprous house (see: House 
leprosy, p. 417). Consequently, anything within that vessel remains 
ritually pure. 


Serves as a barrier before ritual impurity - 

A vessel containing ritual impurity that prevents‏ .חוצץ 725 הַטוּמְאֶה 
that impurity from spreading to objects located outside that space. For‏ 
the space to prevent ritual impurity from spreading, the vessel must‏ 


not be able to become ritually impure itself due to its size, the 
material from which it is made, or its position (see: Tent over a 
corpse; Opening of a handbreadth; previous entry). 


RED HEIFER 


Red heifer - אָדוּמָה‎ 775. In order to eliminate the ritual impurity 
imparted by a human corpse, purification is achieved by means of 
water mixed with the ashes of a red heifer (see Numbers, ch. 19). This 
heifer and all of its hairs must be entirely red. Even one black hair 
disqualifies it. Similarly, it may not have any blemishes, nor may it 
have been used for any labor. The red heifer was slaughtered on the 
Mount of Olives outside Jerusalem (see: Ramp for the red heifer), and 
its blood was sprinkled seven times opposite the entrance of the 
Temple. Its body was then burned on a special pyre, to which 
cedarwood, hyssop, and crimson wool were added (Numbers 19:6). 
The ashes from this pyre were then gathered and used for the 
purification ritual. The burning of the red heifer was an extremely 
infrequent event. According to tradition, from the time of the 
construction of the Sanctuary in the wilderness until the destruction of 
the Second Temple, only nine red heifers were burned. The Sages 
disagreed with the Sadducees as to whether one who immersed 
himself that day could participate in the burning of a red heifer. The 
Sages maintained that it was permitted and to underscore the point, 
all those involved in the offering of the red heifer were those who had 
immersed themselves during that day. The same disagreement 
between the Sages and the Sadducees existed with regard to the 
sprinkling of the purification waters mixed with the heifer’s ashes, and 
here too all those involved in the sprinkling of the waters immersed 
themselves that day. Nevertheless, in order to underscore the 
significance of the red heifer, the Sages imposed numerous strictures 
on the ritual purity associated with its ashes and the water with which 
they were mixed. These strictures are more severe than those 
associated with offerings. For example, children were raised in places 
where it was certain that they would never become ritually impure 
with impurity imparted by a corpse. Those children would draw the 
water for the purification offering. All the priests involved with the 
offering of the red heifer became ritually impure until the evening. 
The red heifer could have been burned by any priest, but it was 
customarily burned by the High Priest. 


Heifer of a purification offering - 15 
DNUTI. A term used in the Mishna to refer to the red heifer. 


Waters of purification - .מִי חַטָאת‎ Water mixed with the ashes of the 


red heifer, which was used to purify people and vessels that became 
ritually impure with impurity imparted by a corpse. Specifically, 
potable, running spring water was placed in a container, and a small 
amount of ashes from the red heifer was added. The resulting mixture, 
purification waters or waters of separation, was sprinkled on the 
people or vessels to be purified. The process of mixing the ashes with 
water is called sanctification of the waters of purification and may be 
performed by anyone except a deaf-mute, an imbecile, or a minor. 
Even though these waters purify those who are ritually impure, if a 
person who is ritually pure touches or carries them, he becomes 
ritually impure for one day (see: Ritual impurity until nightfall, p. 
414). The ceremony of purification involves taking a bundle of three 
hyssop branches and using it to sprinkle the purification waters on the 
ritually impure person on the third and seventh days after he became 
impure. 


Strip of crimson - nit .לְשון של‎ A tongue-shaped strip of wool dyed 
with a special crimson dye. A strip of this wool was used in the 
burning of the red heifer (Numbers 19:6). 


Sanctification of the waters of purification - חַטָאת‎ "2 WTP. The 
mixing of the ashes of the red heifer with water from a flowing stream 
(see next entry). The waters of purification were used to purify people 
who came into contact, moved, or were beneath the same roof as a 
corpse (see: Tent over a corpse, p. 407). This sanctification process is 
subject to several procedural provisions, and may be performed only 
by a legally competent person (see: Deaf-mute, imbecile, and minor, p. 
441). 


Potable, running spring water - .מים חַיים‎ This spring water is 
required in the purification of three categories of ritually impure 
people from their ritual impurity: a zav, a leper, and one impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse. Only this water can be used to prepare 
the purification waters used to purify those who became impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse. There is a complicated procedure 
involved in ensuring that water in a container maintains the status of 
potable, running spring water. 


Afflicted water - מוּכִּין‎ 077. Flowing water is suitable for preparing 
the purification waters only if it is drinkable. Salty water and warm 
water from hot springs are considered afflicted water and may not be 
used to prepare purification waters. 


Sprinkling - .הַזְּאֶה‎ The sprinkling of a mixture of the ashes of the red 
heifer with special water (see: Waters of purification) to purify a 


person from impurity imparted by a corpse. 


Concealed parts of the body - .בִּית הַסְתְרִים‎ Parts of the body that are 
typically concealed even when one is unclothed, e.g., the cavity of the 
mouth and the throat. This term is frequently used with regard to laws 
of ritual impurity: When sprinkling the water of the ashes of the red 
heifer, if the water touches only concealed parts of the body of the 
ritually impure person, he is not purified. 


Modifier - NT? OW. Occasionally the name of a species of animal or 
plant mentioned in the Torah is differentiated from the name of 
another species by the addition of a modifier. The second species is 
unfit for use in place of the first in the performance of a mitzva. For 
example, the Torah requires that hyssop be used in certain ritual 
functions. There is a similar plant referred to as Kohalithian hyssop, 
which cannot be used in cases where unmodified hyssop is required. 


Ramp for the red heifer - 775 Wi. A ramp supported on arches 
upon which the red heifer was led from the Temple to the place where 
it would be slaughtered and burned on the Mount of Olives. 


IMPURITY IMPARTED BY A CORPSE BY RABBINIC LAW 


Area in which uncertainty exists concerning the location of a 
grave or a corpse - 0311 n’3. Among the examples of this area are: a 
field containing a grave that was unintentionally plowed and the 
bones may have been strewn throughout the field; and a field 
containing a grave the location of which is unknown. If a person 
enters that area, his ritual purity is uncertain. The Sages discuss 
methods of ascertaining the status of the area and the ways to traverse 
it without contracting ritual impurity. 


Virgin - 771N3. With regard to the halakhot of ritual impurity, the 
term, “virgin soil,” refers to land which has never been disturbed. If 
the possibility exists that a grave was plowed over and one is digging 
in search of remains, once the searchers reach virgin soil there is no 
need to search any further. 


Gentile dwelling-place - 077131 7177. By rabbinic decree, a dwelling- 
place where gentiles lived is considered ritually impure, and rendered 
objects inside it likewise ritually impure, because the Sages were 
concerned lest an aborted fetus (which imparts ritual impurity) might 
have been buried there. 


Land of the nations - DNY Yq. Any territory outside Eretz Yisrael. 
The Sages decreed all land outside Eretz Yisrael ritually impure. 


Contact with the land or entry into its airspace renders one ritually 
impure. 


Ritual impurity acquired through a chain of contact - טוּמְאֶה‎ 
.בחיבּוּרים‎ For example, if people were in physical contact with each 
other in a chain and one of them came into contact with a corpse, 
they would all be considered ritually impure, regardless of how many 
people were involved. This halakha is a rabbinic decree. 


RITUAL IMPURITY 


Ritual impurity - NID. One of the fundamental concepts in 
halakha. An entire order of the Mishna, Teharot, and many passages 
throughout the Talmud, are devoted to this subject. Ritual impurity is 
a unique Torah concept, unrelated to hygiene or utility, and it is 
placed in the category of laws of the Torah which have no obvious 
rationale. Usually ritual impurity is connected with death, of a person 
or an animal, or with illness. By Torah law, the impure status of a 
living person applies only to Jews. It is not prohibited per se to eat or 
touch a ritually impure object. Of course, the same term, tameh, used 
in the sense of a non-kosher animal, means prohibited to eat. Ritual 
impurity is the antithesis of sanctity. A ritually impure person may not 
touch a consecrated object or eat it, or enter the Temple. Moreover, it 
is prohibited for a priest and a nazirite to become ritually impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse, although it is not prohibited for them 
to become ritually impure by other means. There are various degrees 
of ritual impurity, depending on the nature of the source from which 
the impurity was contracted. A human corpse, the ultimate primary 
source of ritual impurity, is the most stringent category of ritual 
impurity. Not only does a person coming into contact with it become 
ritually impure, he also renders others ritually impure. Similarly, other 
sources of ritual impurity fall under the heading of primary sources of 
ritual impurity, i.e., ritual impurity one degree less stringent than the 
ultimate primary source. An object that comes into contact with a 
primary source of ritual impurity assumes first degree ritual impurity 
status. An object that comes into contact with an item with first 
degree ritual impurity assumes second degree ritual impurity status. 
There is also a third degree and a fourth degree of ritual impurity. 
Non-sacred food items can assume ritual impurity status only to the 
second degree. Teruma can assume third degree ritual impurity status, 
and consecrated foods can assume fourth degree ritual impurity status. 
An item that itself becomes ritually impure but does not impart ritual 
impurity is referred to as disqualified, rather than impure. 


Primary sources of ritual impurity - אָבות‎ 


Other than a corpse, the most severe category of ritual‏ .הַטוּמְאֶה 
impurity, which transmits ritual impurity to people and vessels. A‏ 
person or a vessel that comes into contact with a primary source of‏ 
impurity assumes first degree ritual impurity status, which is a‏ 
secondary source of impurity. Any food or potable liquid that comes‏ 
into contact with first degree impurity assumes second degree ritual‏ 
impurity status. Among the primary sources are: creeping animals,‏ 
i.e., the carcasses of any of the eight species of reptile or rodent listed‏ 
in Leviticus 11:29-30; the carcass of an unslaughtered animal; semen;‏ 
a leper; the waters of purification mixed with the ashes of the red‏ 
heifer; a menstruating woman; one who had sexual relations with a‏ 
menstruating woman; a woman after childbirth; a zav; a zava; and an‏ 
article upon which a zav or a zava sits or lies (see: Surface designated‏ 
for lying, sitting, and riding, p. 420; Ritual impurity imparted by a‏ 
corpse, p. 407).‏ 


Ritual impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass - טוּמְאַת‎ 
T73). The carcass, or olive-bulk of a carcass, of any non-kosher or 
kosher animal, if the latter was not ritually slaughtered, imparts ritual 
impurity to a person or to vessels through contact (see: Ritual 
impurity imparted by contact, p. 407), and to a person carrying it 
(see: Ritual impurity imparted by carrying, p. 407). The clothes of the 
person touching or carrying the carcass also become ritually impure. 
The ritual impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass lasts for one 
day (see: Ritual impurity until nightfall, p. 414). The concept of ritual 
impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass applies to the 
carcasses of domesticated animals and non-domesticated animals only. 
Different rules apply to the carcasses of kosher birds and of certain 
reptiles and rodents (see: Eight creeping animals). All other animal 
carcasses, e.g., non-kosher birds, fish, insects, and most reptiles, do 
not impart ritual impurity. One who becomes impure with this ritual 
impurity can regain ritual purity through immersion in a ritual bath 
during the day. He becomes ritually pure at nightfall. 


Unslaughtered carcass of a kosher bird - 

n723. One who eats the carcass of a kosher bird becomes‏ עוף טהור 
ritually impure, as does the clothing he is wearing, even though the‏ 
carcass does not render those who touch it ritually impure. Eating‏ 
here is defined as swallowing at least an olive-bulk of the carcass.‏ 


Eight creeping animals - .שַמונָה שַרְצִים‎ These are eight creeping 
animals, small mammals and lizards, whose carcasses impart ritual 
impurity upon contact (Leviticus 11:29-30). These are the only 
carcasses of creeping animals that impart ritual impurity upon contact 
(see: Ritual impurity imparted by an unslaughtered carcass). The 


Sages disputed the identities of these eight creatures extensively. The 
popularly accepted, although not definitive identities are: weasel, 
mouse, toad, hedgehog, chameleon, lizard, snail, and mole. 


Creeping animal - jU. Generally, rodents, lizards, insects, or any 
other small creature that crawls. Ritual impurity is imparted by the 
carcasses of eight creeping animals (Leviticus 11:29-30). The Talmud 
often refers to these eight creatures by the term creeping animal, 
without any further description. The Sages stated that the smallest of 
these eight animals was the size of a lentil-bulk at birth. Therefore, 
one contracts ritual impurity only if he comes into contact with a 
piece of the carcass of a creeping animal no smaller than that size. 
Moreover, one is liable to receive lashes for eating a lentil-bulk of a 
creeping animal. 


Flying insects - הָעוף‎ rU. The Torah (Leviticus 11:20-23) prohibits 
eating all flying insects with the exception of certain species of 
grasshopper that can be identified by the following: They must have 
six feet, two of which are extended and used for hopping. They must 
have wings that cover most of their bodies. They must belong to the 
species of grasshopper. Despite the prohibition against eating flying 
insects, it is permitted to eat honey, since it is neither an actual 
secretion of the bee nor part of its body. 


Its skin is considered like its flesh - עורו‎ 

T1033. A principle applying to the laws of ritual impurity. Certain 
animals have an outer skin that is so soft as to be considered part of 
their flesh. Human beings, certain creeping animals, and the soft, 
edible skin of young animals are included in this category. This skin is 
considered as flesh with regard to the laws of ritual impurity (see 
Mishna Hullin 9:2). 


Ritual impurity imparted by idol worship - 

mt .טוּמְאֶת עבודה‎ The Sages decreed that a person contracts ritual 
impurity by coming into contact with an idol or a statue that is the 
object of idol worship. The tanna’im debated whether the idol imparts 
ritual impurity like a menstruating woman or like the carcass of a 
ritually impure creeping animal (see: Eight creeping animals). 
Similarly, appurtenances of idol worship, the remains of idolatrous 
sacrifices, and the remains of idolatrous libations also impart ritual 
impurity. 


Diversion of attention - ny] no’7. This concept is frequently 
applied with regard to the laws of ritual impurity. In certain 
situations, an article to which continuous attention was not paid to 


prevent it from coming into contact with ritual impurity may be 
considered ritually impure due to the uncertainty created by this lack 
of attention. 


Concealed parts of the body - .בִּית הַסְּתְרִים‎ Parts of the body that are 
typically concealed even when one is unclothed, e.g., the cavity of the 
mouth and the throat. If a source of ritual impurity touches a person 
in any one of these concealed parts of the body, he does not become 
ritually impure. 


SECONDARY SOURCES OF RITUAL IMPURITY 


Secondary source of impurity - הַטוּמְאֶה‎ 77). An object that becomes 
ritually impure from contact with one of the primary sources of ritual 
impurity. Such an object becomes ritually impure and may impart 
ritual impurity to foods or liquids with which it comes into contact. 
However, it does not impart ritual impurity to people or to utensils. A 
secondary source is also referred to as one with first degree ritual 
impurity status, one degree below that of a primary source. 


First degree ritual impurity - לְטוּמְאֶה‎ TUN. Any person or object 
that became ritually impure by contact with one of the primary 
sources of ritual impurity assumes first degree ritual impurity status 
and is a secondary source of ritual impurity. Foods that come in 
contact with items with first degree ritual impurity status assume 
second degree ritual impurity status. There is a rabbinic decree that 
liquids that become ritually impure, even if only by contact with 
second degree ritual impurity, themselves assume first degree ritual 
impurity status. 


Second degree ritual impurity - לְטוּמְאֶה‎ JW. Food that became 
ritually impure through contact with an item with first degree ritual 
impurity status. Ritually impure non-sacred food with second degree 
status is disqualified. It renders teruma and consecrated foods impure 
with third degree ritual impurity. Any liquids that come in contact 
with second degree ritual impurity assume first degree ritual impurity 
status. The Sages decreed that certain items, e.g., sacred books and 
unwashed hands, have second degree ritual impurity status. 


Third degree ritual impurity — .שַלְישִי לְטוּמְאָה‎ Food that became 
ritually impure through contact with second degree ritual impurity. 
Third degree ritual impurity applies only to teruma and consecrated 
foods, but not to non-sacred food. Teruma with third degree ritual 
impurity status is disqualified, as it itself is ritually impure, but it 
transmits impurity only to consecrated foods. 


Disqualified - 7105. This general concept applies with regard to the 
laws of ritual impurity. The term refers to an item that itself is ritually 
impure, but does not transmit that impurity to other objects with a 
similar level of impurity. For example, non-sacred food that came into 
contact with first degree ritual impurity assumes second degree ritual 
impurity status. However, it does not transmit ritual impurity to other 
non-sacred foods. 


DURATION OF RITUAL IMPURITY 


Sunset - WAW 17]. This concept is specifically linked to the laws of 
ritual impurity. If someone who was ritually impure immersed himself 
in a ritual bath (see: Immersion, p. 293) he remains ritually impure 
with regard to the eating of teruma until the sun sets and the stars 
come out. After the stars come out he may eat teruma. However, 
certain categories of people who were ritually impure and who 
immersed themselves in a ritual bath were prohibited from entering 
the Temple or coming into contact with consecrated items until they 
brought expiatory offerings on the day after their immersion (see: 
Lacking atonement; next entry). 


One who immersed himself that day - 7110 

There are many instances of ritual impurity whose elimination‏ .יום 
involves two-stages: immersion in a ritual bath and nightfall following‏ 
the day during which the ritually impure person immerses himself‏ 
(see previous entry). During the period between immersion and‏ 
nightfall, a certain measure of impurity remains. Consequently, it‏ 
remains prohibited for one who immersed himself that day to eat‏ 
offerings or teruma if he is a priest; however, it is permitted for him to‏ 
eat second tithe produce.‏ 


Ritual impurity until nightfall - .עָרֶב טוּמְאֶת‎ Certain types of ritual 
impurity last one day. One who contracts ritual impurity of that kind 
immerses in a ritual bath (see: Immersion, p. 293), and waits until 
nightfall, at which point he regains his ritual purity. Ritual impurity 
until nightfall is a mild form of ritual impurity (see next entry). 


Ritual impurity for seven days - .טוּמָאת שַבְעָה‎ One who contracts a 
severe form of ritual impurity. For example, one who has sexual 
relations with a menstruating woman, or one who contracts ritual 
impurity from a human corpse, must wait at least seven days before 
he can regain ritual purity. 


Lacking atonement - 179) ?91712. Certain categories of people who 
are ritually impure: a woman after childbirth, a zav, a zava, and a 
healed leper (see: Leprosy), must bring offerings in order to complete 


their purification process. Until they bring these sacrifices, they are 
considered to be lacking atonement, and they are not permitted to 
enter the Temple nor to partake of sacrificial foods. 


UNCERTAIN IMPURITY 


Uncertainty with regard to ritual impurity 

in the public domain - 07277 בַּרְשוּת‎ AXNIV Pdd. By Torah law, if 
uncertainty arises concerning the ritual purity of a person or an 
object, and that person or object is in a public domain, they are 
ritually pure. If the situation arises in a private domain, they are 
considered ritually impure. Whether a place is a public or private 
domain, in this context, depends on its accessibility to the general 
public. 


One who lacks knowledge to be asked - PX 

Generally, if there is uncertainty in the private domain‏ .בו NYT‏ לְהַישָאֶל 
as to whether a person has contracted ritual impurity or not, he is‏ 
ritually impure. However, if that uncertainty arises with regard to a‏ 
person who is not intellectually mature or to an inanimate object, that‏ 
person or object remains ritually pure.‏ 


LEPROSY 


Leprosy - .צרעת‎ Traditionally rendered as leprosy, the term used in 
the Torah is not necessarily the medical equivalent of that disease. 
The Torah term refers to symptoms that cause severe ritual impurity. 
The laws governing these symptoms are articulated at length in 
Leviticus 13-14, and in the Mishna, tractate Nega'im. There can be 
leprosy of the skin, of the hair, of articles of clothing, and of houses 
(see: House leprosy, p. 417; Leprosy of clothing, p. 418). When a 
symptom appears, it is examined by a priest, and only a priest is 
authorized to determine whether to quarantine the affected person for 
a certain period (see: Quarantined leper) or to declare immediately 
that the symptom is or is not leprosy. Leprosy is one of the primary 
sources of ritual impurity, and it is particularly severe in that it 
imparts ritual impurity to objects found in the same enclosure with it, 
like impurity imparted by a corpse (see: Tent over a corpse, p. 407). A 
person afflicted with leprosy is expelled from the Israelite camp and 
must live alone until his affliction is cured. A garment affected by 
leprosy is burned, and a contaminated house is entirely destroyed, and 
its rubble is disposed of in a ritually impure place. A cured leper 
undergoes special rites outside the city (see: Leper's birds, p. 417; 
Purification of the leper, p. 416), and a special purification ceremony 
in the Temple itself. He is obligated to bring special offerings as part 


of his purification. 
Leper - .מְצורָע‎ See previous entry. 


Symptoms of leprosy - Dy]). In the halakhic sense of this term it 
refers to spots and various changes of color appearing in a person’s 
skin, his hair, his clothes, or the walls of a house (see: House leprosy, 
p. 417; Leprosy of clothing, p. 418). The symptoms that cause ritual 
impurity are those of leprosy, but there are also plagues, some of 
which are mentioned in the Torah, that do not cause ritual impurity, 
although they may be painful and disfigure the person suffering from 
them. 


Sore - http. One of the symptoms of leprosy (Leviticus 13:2). This is 
the color of clean, white wool, slightly darker than the bright white 
spot (see next entry), but lighter than healthy flesh. 


Bright white spot - N72. One of the four skin blemishes that 
indicate leprosy (see: Symptoms of leprosy). This refers to an 
extremely bright white blemish (Leviticus 13:4). In a more general 
sense, the term refers to all four skin blemishes that are signs of 
leprosy. 


Leprous spot that appears where hair grows - pp]. It appears on 
the head or on the beard. This appears as a fine yellow hair, differs 
from other symptoms of skin leprosy (see: Leprosy; previous entry), 
and the rules governing its treatment are different (Leviticus 13:29- 
37). The Torah also states (Leviticus 13:40-44( that bald spots on the 
back or front of the head do not fall into the category of leprous spots, 
but rather fall into the category of skin blemishes (see: Spreading; 
Healthy flesh). 


Inflammation - PTW. A term used to describe one of the symptoms of 
leprosy. This refers to skin inflammations resulting from any cause 
other than fire. The Torah describes symptoms of leprosy that become 
manifest in these inflammations, and these are treated differently from 
symptoms of leprosy in otherwise healthy tissue (Leviticus 13:18-23). 


Healthy flesh - .מחיה‎ A concept in the laws of leprosy. If healthy 
looking flesh appears within leprous spots on the skin, the leper is 
immediately declared ritually impure, and there is no need to 
quarantine him in order to determine whether or not he is suffering 
from leprosy (see: Quarantined leper; Confirmed leper). 


Burn - 7197. Special laws (Leviticus 13:24-28) apply to spots of 
leprosy appearing in pre-existing burns on the skin. They differ from 


the laws applying to spots of leprosy appearing on healthy flesh (see: 
Inflammation). 


Extremities — ראשי אִיבָרִים‎ . The term is used with regard to leprosy. 
One of the symptoms of leprosy is healthy flesh. This occurs where the 
diseased flesh forms a ring around an area of healthy flesh. A leper 
can be declared ritually impure only if the priest can see a sufficient 
amount of diseased flesh at one time, without shifting his gaze. 
Consequently, if a fingertip is healthy and around its sides there is a 
ring of leprosy, since the priest cannot see the diseased flesh at one 
time, he must declare the leper ritually pure. 


Remaining hair - 17179 vy. A white hair that appears in a leprous 
spot is a clear sign of leprosy and obviates the need for quarantine 
(see: Quarantined leper; Confirmed leper). A white hair that grew 
before the leprous spot appeared is of no significance. A white hair 
remaining from a previous bout of leprosy is similarly of no 
significance. However, if a new spot appears around it, there is a 
dispute among the Sages whether to treat it like a white hair growing 
out of a leprous spot or like a white hair that was present before the 
spot appeared. 


Quarantined leper - 13012 ISD. A suspected leper who has not yet 
been declared conclusively leprous by a priest. This leper must be 
isolated for a period of up to two weeks, until the priest determines 
conclusively whether or not he is suffering from leprosy. A 
quarantined leper is ritually impure, and most of the laws applying to 
a leper apply to him, e.g., expulsion from the Israelite camp. A 
quarantined leper who is subsequently declared pure by the priest 
must immerse himself in a ritual bath in order to purify himself. If, 
however, the priest decides that the leper is in fact suffering from 
leprosy, he becomes a confirmed leper. 


Spreading - |W. With regard to the laws of leprosy, whether 
leprosy of a person, of garments, or of houses (see: House leprosy; 
Leprosy of clothing), the spreading of a blemish is considered a 
definite indication of disease (see next entry). 


Confirmed leper - מוּחֶלֶט‎ yn. A leper (see: Leprosy, p. 415) who 
has been declared conclusively ritually impure by a priest. All the laws 
applying to a quarantined leper apply to a confirmed leper. A 
confirmed leper must grow his hair long and rend his garments (see 
next entry). To purify himself when healed (see: Purification of the 
leper), he must shave all his hair (see: Shaving) and bring a special 
purification offering (guilt-offering of a leper). 


Letting the hair grow and rending garments - 

mR my". A person afflicted by leprosy whose status has been 
confirmed by a priest (see previous entry) must let his hair grow long 
and rend his garments (Leviticus 13:45). 


Purification of the leper - הַמְּצורָע‎ nU. The Torah (Leviticus, ch. 
14) describes the following process through which a person afflicted 
with leprosy regains ritual purity, after the priest has definitely 
established that the affliction has healed: The cured leper brings two 
kosher birds (see: Leper’s birds), a piece of cedarwood, a hyssop 
branch, and a length of crimson wool. One bird is slaughtered over a 
vessel filled with potable, running spring water. Afterwards, the living 
bird, together with the other items, is dipped into the mixture of water 
and blood, and this mixture is sprinkled seven times on the person 
seeking purification. The living bird is set free. He then shaves his 
entire body (see: Shaving) and immerses in a ritual bath (see: 
Immersion, p. 293). This completes the first stage of the purification 
process. The leper then waits six days. On the seventh day, his entire 
body is again shaved and he then immerses himself in the ritual bath a 
second time. On the following day, he comes to the Temple and brings 
one male lamb as a guilt-offering, one female lamb as a sin-offering, 
and another male lamb as a burnt-offering, as well as a meal-offering 
and a log of oil. If the person is poor, the cost of the offering is 
discounted, and he can bring two birds in place of the two lambs. The 
oil and the blood of the guilt-offering are then placed on certain parts 
of his body. This completes his purification process. 


Potable, running spring water - DD .מִים‎ This kind of water is 
required in the purification process of a leper (see: Quarantined leper; 
Confirmed leper; previous entry). One of the two birds brought as an 
offering by a leper must be slaughtered over a vessel containing 
potable, running spring water, and the other must be dipped in the 
vessel containing the blood of the offering and the water (Leviticus 
14:4-7). 


Leper's birds - .ציפורי מצורע‎ See: Leprosy. The Torah prescribes the 
use of two birds in the purification ceremony of a cured leper or a 
previously leprous house (Leviticus 14:4-7; 14:49-53). Both these 
birds must be alive, unblemished, and from a kosher species. The 
general practice was to use a sparrow. One of the birds is slaughtered 
over an earthenware vessel filled with spring water (see previous 
entry) and its blood is drained into the water in this vessel. This 
mixture is sprinkled on the cured leper or house. The other bird is 
dipped in the mixture of blood and water and set free. The second bird 
is not considered sacred. If it is captured after being set free, it may be 


slaughtered and eaten, or used for any other purpose (see: Purification 
of the leper). 


Strip of crimson - n"Tit .לְשון של‎ A tongue-shaped strip of wool dyed 
with a special crimson dye. A strip of this wool was used in the 
purification ritual of a person previously afflicted with leprosy (see: 
Purification of the leper; Leviticus 14:4-6( 


Shaving - nn?73n. The Torah requires shaving one’s entire body as 
part of the process of the ritual purification of a leper (see: 
Purification of the leper). This involves shaving all the hairy portions 
of one’s body including the beard, the armpits, the pubic area, and the 
eyebrows. Afterwards, the healed leper must wait seven days and 
shave his body again. Then he brings the required offerings (Leviticus 
14:8-9). 


House leprosy - בְתִּים‎ ^y3. By Torah law (Leviticus 14:33-53), if 
leprous spots appear in a house, all the objects in the house must be 
removed in order to prevent them from becoming ritually impure, 
after which a priest is brought to examine the house. If the priest 
confirms that there is evidence of leprosy, the house is left 
uninhabited for a week, after which it is reexamined by the priest. If 
the leprous spots darkened or disappeared, the house is declared 
ritually pure. If the spots remain unchanged, the house is abandoned 
for a second week. If the spots have darkened, the house is declared 
ritually pure after the purification process described below. However, 
if the spots remain unchanged or have spread, the affected parts of the 
house are removed and replaced with new construction materials, 
after which the house is isolated for a third week. If the spots 
reappear, the entire house must be destroyed, and its stones are 
disposed of in a ritually impure place. A leprous house renders people 
and objects inside it, with the exception of objects in hermetically 
sealed, earthenware containers, ritually impure. If, however, the house 
is declared free of leprosy, it must be purified by a process involving 
birds, cedarwood, and red thread, parallel to the purification process 
of a leprous person (see: Confirmed leper; Leper's birds). There are 
many halakhic restrictions with regard to the applicability of the laws 
pertaining to leprous houses. 


Leprous house - הַמְנוּנע‎ I3. See Leviticus 14:33-53. With regard to 
these laws, any structure of four walls, built of stone, wood, or mud, is 
considered a house. If a leprous blemish was detected within a house, 
the house was quarantined for a certain period of time (see previous 
entry). If the blemishes spread, the blemished stones were removed. If 
the blemishes returned, the entire house was destroyed. Any person or 


article entering the house during the quarantine period becomes 
ritually impure. 


Leprosy of clothing - בְנָדִים‎ ’yi). By Torah law, if bright red or green 
spots appear on clothing, the clothing must be brought to a priest to 
determine whether or not the spots indicate leprosy of clothing 
(Leviticus 13:47-59). The affected garment is then set aside for a 
week, after which it is reexamined by the priest. If the spots spread, 
the clothing is immediately declared ritually impure by the priest and 
burned. If, however, the spots did not spread, the clothing is 
laundered and then set aside for another week, after which the priest 
reexamines it. If the spots disappeared or darkened, the garment is 
laundered and immersed in a ritual bath, after which it is ritually 
pure; otherwise, the affected part, and sometimes the entire garment, 
must be burned. A leprous garment may not be used, and it renders 
people and items that come in contact with it ritually impure, in the 
same way a leprous person does (see: Leprosy, p. 415). The laws of 
leprosy of clothing apply only to undyed leather, wool, and linen 
garments. 


TEMPLE-RELATED IMPURITY 


Ritual impurity with regard to the Temple and its sacred articles 
- vU» WTA .טוּמְאֶת‎ The Torah prohibits a person who is ritually 
impure from eating consecrated food (Leviticus 7:19-20), and 
prohibits a person from entering the Temple while ritually impure 
(Numbers 19:20). If a person deliberately commits either of these 
transgressions, he is liable to be punished with karet. If he transgresses 
these mitzvot unwittingly, he bring a sin-offering as atonement. The 
nature of this offering depends on the financial state of the person 
bringing it (see: Sliding-scale offering, p. 374). There is a unique 
aspect to the unwitting transgression of these mitzvot. To be obligated 
to bring an offering a person must first, before committing the 
transgression, have been aware both of his personal state and of the 
sanctity of the Temple or of the consecrated foods involved. He must 
then bcome unaware of one of the factors while committing the 
transgression, and must again become aware of it afterwards. If he 
was unaware of both factors before committing the transgression, 
even if he became aware of them afterwards, he is not liable tobring 
an offering. 


Awareness of impurity - הַטוּמְאֶה‎ MYT. A person is obligated to 
bring an offering for unwittingly entering the Temple or eating 
consecrated foods when ritually impure, only if he was aware both of 
his state of ritual impurity and of the sanctity of the Temple or the 


consecrated food before and after the unwitting transgression, but 
became unaware of one or the other while committing the 
transgression (see previous entry; next entry). 


Unawareness of ritual impurity - 07y7 

INO. The Torah prohibits eating consecrated food while in a state of 
ritual impurity (Leviticus 7:19-20), and prohibits entering the Temple 
while ritually impure (Numbers 19:20). If one commits either of these 
transgressions while unaware of his ritual impurity, he is obligated to 
bring a sin-offering as atonement (see: Sliding-scale offering, p. 374). 


Unawareness of the Temple - W777 D7yj. This refers to one who 
enters the Temple while ritually impure (see previous entry), aware 
that he is ritually impure, but unaware that he has entered the 
Temple. He is obligated to bring a sin-offering as atonement (see: 
Sliding-scale offering, p. 374). 


Ritual impurity is overridden in cases involving the public - 
בְּצִיבּוּר‎ mam .טוּמְאֶה‎ If the majority of the people or the majority of the 
priests are ritually impure, the Temple service continues to be 
performed despite this ritual impurity. This lenient provision applies 
only to communal offerings and to the Paschal lamb. Individual 
sacrifices may not be offered in those circumstances. 


IMPURITY BY RABBINIC DECREE 


Ritual impurity of hands - .טוּמאֶת ידים‎ The Sages issued a decree 
according second degree ritual impurity status to a person’s hands if 
he was not careful to preserve their ritual purity, if they came into 
contact with any article that would render teruma unfit to be eaten, or 
if he touched sacred scrolls. Hands that contract ritual impurity can 
regain ritual purity through the ritual washing of hands. 


Hands are busy - jj roy .ידים‎ The halakhic principle explaining 
the requirement for washing hands even though one is not certain 
whether they contracted ritual impurity or became dirty. Since one is 
constantly handling and touching different items without necessarily 
paying attention to what he is touching, it is presumed inevitable that 
his hands became dirty or ritually impure. 


Sacred writings - W717 .כְּתְבִי‎ A reference to the twenty-four books 
of the Bible. One of the halakhic regulations applying to these books is 
with regard to ritual purity. The Sages decreed that a person’s hands 
become ritually impure (see: Ritual impurity of hands) if he touches 
sacred scrolls. This decree was issued to prevent people from storing 
teruma with the sacred texts, which could attract vermin that would 


gnaw at the scrolls, and to discourage unnecessary contact with the 
scrolls. 


Eighteen matters - 127 Wy nU. Eighteen ancient decrees issued 
toward the end of the Second Temple period. Many concern ritual 
impurity. All the rulings are strictures, as they are in accordance with 
the opinion of Beit Shammai. The authority of these rulings is 
unalterable. 


IMPURITY DUE TO BODILY EMISSIONS 


Zay - 3t. A man suffering from gonorrhea. The laws relating to the 
severe ritual impurity caused by this condition appear in Leviticus, ch. 
15, and in tractate Zavim. The zav becomes ritually impure as a result 
of the secretion of a white, pus-like discharge from his penis. A man 
who experiences a discharge of that kind on one occasion becomes 
ritually impure for one day, like a man who experienced a seminal 
emission. If he experiences a second discharge on the same or the 
following day, or if he experiences a prolonged initial discharge, he 
contracts the more severe ritual impurity, of a zav, which lasts seven 
days. A third discharge experienced within the next twenty-four hours 
obligates him to bring an offering as part of his purification process 
(see: Purification of a zav; next entry). Not only does the person 
himself become ritually impure, he imparts ritual impurity to vessels 
or people by contact, by being moved by them, by moving them, by 
lying or sitting on them (see: Surface designated for lying, sitting, and 
riding), or through the medium of a stone over them. Some of the 
fluids he secretes: his spittle, urine, and semen, transmit ritual 
impurity. A surface designated for that purpose on which he sits or 
lies becomes a primary source of ritual impurity and can itself 
transmit ritual impurity to people and vessels. 


Sightings of a zav - 311 TN. In the laws governing secretions of a 
zav, it is halakhically significant how often the secretion occurs. 
Before definitely diagnosing a person as a zav, an effort is made to 
attribute the emission to some other physical or mental condition. 
Unlike menstrual bleeding, the impurity of a zav depends on the 
number of secretions within three days. 


Ritual impurity imparted by treading - 

0772 .טוּמְאֶת‎ A form of ritual impurity imparted by a zav, a zava, a 
woman after childbirth, and a menstruating woman. The zav and the 
others mentioned above renders objects on which he stands, sits, lies, 
or leans ritually impure, rendering them primary sources of ritual 
impurity like the zav himself. Those objects transmit ritual impurity to 


people or vessels who carry or come into contact with one of them 
(see: Ritual impurity imparted by contact; Ritual impurity imparted by 
carrying, p. 407). Only objects that are specifically designated for 
sitting or lying, etc., can achieve this status; other objects upon which 
a zav stands or sits become ritually impure, but assume only first 
degree ritual impurity status. 


Surface designated for lying, sitting, and riding - מַשַכָּב מושב‎ 
137791. A zav renders objects designated for lying, sitting, or riding 
ritually impure by placing his weight on them in any way, i.e., sitting, 
standing, lying, leaning. Those objects become primary sources of 
ritual impurity. They render anyone who comes into contact with 
them or carries them ritually impure (see: First degree ritual impurity, 
p. 413). Not only does a zav transmit ritual impurity in this manner. 
Similar rules apply to a zava, a menstruating woman, a woman after 
childbirth, and, to a certain degree, a leper (see: Leprosy, p. 415). 


Seven clean days - Dp] ny3U. A zav and a zava must examine 
themselves and allow seven days to pass without sighting any 
discharge before they begin their purification process (Leviticus 
15:13-28). Today menstruating women observe the same restrictions 
after their regular period ends. Therefore, before a woman can 
immerse herself in a ritual bath (see: Immersion, p. 293) and resume 
normal marital relations, she must count seven clean days after her 
period has ended. 


Movement - 00’. A manner in which ritual impurity may be 
imparted by a zav, a zava, a menstruating woman, or a woman after 
childbirth. Whenever one of those people causes an object to move 
from its place, even though he or she does not actually come into 
contact with it, e.g., by means of a lever, the item becomes ritually 
impure. 


Fluid of a zav - 311 .מַשֶקֶה‎ The spittle, urine, semen, or gonorrheal 
discharge of a zav. These liquids are primary sources of ritual 
impurity. However, other fluids discharged from a zav, e.g., blood or 
tears, are secondary sources of ritual impurity and their status is the 
same as that of liquids with which he came into contact. Yet other 
fluids, e.g., sweat, are completely ritually pure. 


Indirect contact for conferring ritual impurity - לְטוּמְאָה‎ qh. 
Certain types of ritual impurity based upon rabbinic decree, but not 
those by Torah law. This term is used specifically with regard to 
objects above a zav to which he transmits first degree ritual impurity 
(see: First degree ritual impurity, p. 413), as distinct from objects 


upon which a zav sits, lies, or stands (see: Ritual impurity imparted by 
treading), which become primary surces of ritual impurity like the zav 
himself (see: Primary sources of ritual impurity, p. 411). 


Purification of a zav - 217 Mv. The Torah (Leviticus 15:13-15) 
describes the purification process through which a zav and zava 
achieve ritual purity. First, he or she must count seven clean days in 
which no trace of secretion is sighted. Afterward, the zav must 
immerse himself in potable, running spring water. A zava need not 
immerse herself in spring water to attain ritual purity; a ritual bath is 
sufficient. After nightfall of the day of the zav’s immersion (see: One 
who immersed himself that day, p. 414; Sunset, p. 462) he becomes 
ritually pure. However, he may neither enter the Temple nor eat 
sacrificial foods until he brings a special purification offering: a pair of 
doves (Nest), one as a sin-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a sin- 
offering, p. 376) and one as a burnt-offering (see: Bird sacrificed as a 
burnt-offering, p. 372). 


Zava - i131. A woman who experiences a flow of menstrual-type blood 
on three consecutive days during a time of the month when she is not 
due to experience menstrual bleeding. The first sighting renders her 
ritually impure; however, until the third sighting, her status is that of 
a woman who observes a day for a day, and she is not subject to all 
the halakhic regulations of a zava. After experiencing bleeding on the 
third day, the woman is considered a zava and is obligated to bring an 
offering as part of her purification process. A zava imparts ritual 
impurity in the same way as a zav. In addition, a man who engages in 
sexual relations with her becomes a primary source of ritual impurity 
and transmits ritual impurity to others (see: Purification of a zav; One 
who has sexual relations with a menstruating woman). 


Woman who observes a day for a day - 

ov 7333 .שומֶרְת יום‎ A woman is considered to be a zava only if she has 
vaginal bleeding on three consecutive days not during her menstrual 
period. Nevertheless, as soon as she has even one sighting of blood, 
she becomes ritually impure and may not engage in sexual relations. 
By Torah law, she need wait until only one day has passed, a day for a 
day, without blood flow before she immerses herself in a ritual bath to 
regain ritual purity. Today it is customary for women to follow all the 
laws pertaining to a zava whenever they have even a slight discharge 
of uterine blood, and they count seven clean days. 


Woman after childbirth — ולָדֶת‎ The Torah describes various 
halakhot that apply to a woman after she gave birth vaginally, as 
opposed to one who gave birth by Caesarean section. She is 


considered ritually impure for seven days if she gave birth to a boy, 
and for fourteen days if she gave birth to a girl. Later, after immersion 
in a ritual bath (see: Immersion, p. 293), she is ritually pure for the 
next thirty-three and sixty-six days, respectively, even if she 
experiences uterine bleeding (see next entry). Nevertheless, during 
this period of forty days for a boy and eighty days for a girl, it is 
prohibited for her to enter the Temple and to partake of consecrated 
food. From the fortieth or eightieth day after the birth, she sacrifices a 
purification offering in the Temple. This offering consists of a lamb 
younger than one year old as a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or 
turtledove as a sin-offering. If she cannot afford the cost of a lamb for 
the burnt-offering, she can bring two turtledoves or two young 
pigeons, one as a burnt-offering and the other as a sin-offering. She 
may then enter the Temple and partake of sacrificial foods (Leviticus 
12:1-8). 


Blood of purity - טוהר‎ 07. Vaginal bleeding experienced by a woman 
from eight to forty days after giving birth to a boy and from fifteen to 
eighty days after giving birth to a girl. The Torah differentiates 
between this blood and other bleeding and states that it does not 
render a woman ritually impure (Leviticus, ch. 12). 

Nevertheless, current halakhic practice is that this bleeding renders a 
woman ritually impure. 


Born by Caesarean section - ]317 N¥. A child born that way is 
subject to different rules from those applying to one born vaginally. 
Among the differences is that the mother of a child born by Caesarian 
section is not subject to those laws of ritual purity that apply to a 
woman after natural childbirth (see: Woman after childbirth). 


Menstruating woman - i11). With regard to the laws of ritual purity: 
By Torah law, a woman is ritually impure for seven days after the 
onset of her menstrual bleeding; on the eve of the eighth day, she 
immerses in a spring or ritual bath to purify herself. By Torah law, a 
menstruating woman may purify herself on the eighth day, even if she 
experienced bleeding for the entire seven-day period. The Talmud, 
however, states that women themselves adopted a stringency, and 
consequently, any woman who experiences uterine bleeding is 
required to wait seven days without any bleeding before immersion in 
the ritual bath. From the beginning of her period, until she immerses, 
she renders both people and objects with which she comes into 
contact, or people who carry her even without contact, ritually 
impure. Similarly, a man who has sexual intercourse with a 
menstruating woman becomes ritually impure for seven days. 


Virgin - 771N3. With regard to the halakhot of a menstruating woman, 
this term refers to a girl who has not yet experienced menstrual 
bleeding. 


Set pattern - NO}. A pattern recurring regularly at a fixed time. This 
term is most frequently used in reference to a woman’s menstrual 
cycle. There are many differences in the laws governing a woman with 
a regular menstrual cycle and those governing a woman with an 
irregular menstrual cycle, who has to take into account the possibility 
that she may become ritually impure at any time. 


Set interval of time - .עונָה‎ This term applies halakhically with regard 
to the laws governing a menstruating woman and other regulations 
governing ritual purity. In this context it refers to half a daily cycle, 
either the daytime or the nighttime. Occasionally it is also used to 
refer to a woman’s monthly cycle. For example, an average interval 
refers to the monthly menstrual cycle experienced by most women. 


Whitening - J117. With regard to the laws governing a menstruating 
woman, the days of whitening are a period of time after menstruation 
when the woman wears white undergarments to enable her to be 
certain that all traces of the flow have ceased. During this period she 
remains ritually impure. 


Stains - .קַתָמִים‎ A woman who discovers a bloodstain on a part of her 
clothing where it is attributable to uterine bleeding must consider 
herself ritually impure. However, since this state of impurity is subject 
to uncertainty, the Sages enacted certain leniencies. For example, if 
the stain can be attributed to an external source such as a wound or a 
bite, or if it was discovered on a part of the 

garment where uterine blood is unlikely to be found, the woman is not 
considered ritually impure. 


Very heavy stone - X07 ]2N. A situation in which a zav, a zava, a 
woman after childbirth, a menstruating woman, or a leper may impart 
ritual impurity. If one of these people lies on a very heavy stone, 
which, because of its size, is not moved or affected at all by the 
person’s weight, the stone itself does not become ritually impure. 
However, any articles found beneath it become ritually impure (see: 
Surface designated for lying, sitting, and riding, p. 420; Ritual 
impurity imparted by carrying, p. 407; Movement, p. 420). 


One who has sexual relations with a menstruating woman - בועל‎ 
11). The man becomes ritually impure for seven days. He becomes a 
primary source of ritual impurity and he imparts ritual impurity to 
others, whether he engaged in this act willfully or unwittingly (see: 


Menstruating woman). 


The lower surface upon which one lies is 

like the upper one - כְּעְלִיון‎ nyn 13Wn. A man who has sexual 
relations with a menstruating woman renders the objects upon which 
he lies ritually impure. However, contrary to a zav and a menstruating 
woman, among others, he does not render the surface below him, the 
lower surface, a primary source of impurity. He accords the surface 
first degree ritual impurity status like that of the upper surface (e.g., a 
blanket that covers a zav). Consequently, the lower surface renders 
food and drinks ritually impure, but not people or utensils. 


One who experienced a seminal emission - קְרִי‎ “ya. Whether the 
emission took place involuntarily, intentionally, or during sexual 
relations, he becomes ritually impure. To purify himself, he must 
immerse himself in a ritual bath, and after nightfall on the day of his 
immersion he again becomes ritually pure (Leviticus 15:16-18). 


Seminal emission - "p. One who experiences a seminal emission, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, whether or not it was during conjugal 
relations, becomes ritually impure. He must then immerse himself in a 
ritual bath and at nightfall on the day of his immersion 

he becomes ritually pure. Semen is one of 

the primary sources of ritual impurity (see Deuteronomy 23:11-12). 


RITUAL IMPURITY OF VESSELS 


Vessels - 0°72. Any man-made, movable object designed to be used 
purposefully. This includes clothing, boxes, tools, mats, etc. It does not 
include food, plants, animals, rocks, etc.; neither does it include 
buildings. Vessels have halakhic significance in several contexts, 
among them the laws of ritual impurity. Some vessels are always 
susceptible to ritual impurity, some are never susceptible, and some 
are occasionally susceptible, depending on circumstances. The 
detailed and complicated laws of ritual impurity of utensils are 
discussed primarily in tractate Kelim. In general, unfinished vessels, 
vessels fixed to the ground, vessels too large to be moved, utensils that 
are used only by animals, and vessels made of stone or dung or the 
remains of marine animals are never susceptible to ritual impurity. 
The laws for other vessels vary. In most cases, vessels that become 
ritually impure can be purified by immersion in a ritual bath (see: 
Metal vessels; Glass vessels; Earthenware 

vessels; Wooden vessels). 


Utensil that makes noise - .מַשָמִיע קול‎ With regard to the laws of 
ritual impurity: A utensil used for making noise is susceptible to ritual 


impurity, even if it serves no other function (see next entry). 


Utensils that serve a person's needs - Wn 

DTN. A utensil is susceptible to ritual impurity only if it serves a 
person's needs. Depending on the nature of the utensil and the 
material from which it is made, distinctions are sometimes made 
between utensils that directly serve a person and utensils that serve 
the needs of animals or other utensils. 


Metal vessels - n3nn2 ??3. With regard to ritual purity, all metal 
utensils can become ritually impure, in contrast to wooden or 
earthenware vessels (see: One slain with a sword). They can regain 
their ritual purity through immersion in a ritual bath. Similarly, if 
they are broken, their ritual impurity ceases. Nevertheless, if they are 
later repaired, that impurity returns (see: Previous ritual impurity). 


Glass vessels - זְכוּכִית‎ °73. With regard to ritual purity, by Torah law 
glass utensils do not contract ritual impurity. Nevertheless, based on 
rabbinic decree, the laws of ritual purity and impurity apply to glass 
vessels, and they are rendered ritually pure by immersion in a ritual 
bath. 


Earthenware vessels - 077 773. With regard to ritual purity, several 
unique halakhot apply to earthenware vessels (see Leviticus 11:33 and 
Rashi's commentary there). For instance, only their inside becomes 
ritually impure, nevertheless, the source of ritual impurity does not 
need to not touch their inner side to render it impure; as soon as the 
source of ritual impurity enters their inner airspace, they become 
ritually impure; only concave earthenware vessels can contract ritual 
impurity; flat utensils cannot; an earthenware utensil cannot regain 
ritual purity through immersion in a ritual bath, it can regain ritual 
purity only if a hole is made in its underside large enough to render it 
useless as a receptacle. Even if the hole is subsequently repaired, the 
utensil remains ritually pure. 


Wooden vessels - yy 75. With regard to ritual purity, only concave 
wooden utensils contract ritual impurity; flat wooden utensils do not 
(see next entry). Furthermore, extremely large wooden vessels, with a 
capacity of more than forty se'a (about 90 gallons or 330 liters) do not 
contract ritual impurity. A ritually impure wooden vessel can regain 
ritual purity through immersion in a ritual bath. 


Flat, wooden vessels - yy we) YIS. Only wooden vessels that are 
concave receptacles contract ritual impurity by Torah law. 
Nevertheless, the Sages issued a decree that certain flat wooden 
vessels contract ritual impurity if their ordinary use involves 


placement of items upon them, and in that respect they are 
functionally similar to those that are concave. 


Can be moved full or empty - X?) 7070770 

A wooden vessel or container is susceptible to ritual impurity‏ .וריקן 
only if it can be moved both full or empty. If it is so large that its‏ 
cubic capacity is more than forty se'a (about 90 gallons or 330 liters),‏ 
it is not susceptible to ritual impurity.‏ 


Three by three fingerbreadths - שלש‎ by .שלש‎ The minimum size of 
a woven cloth that is susceptible to ritual purity. 


Completion of labor - 112N72 323. With regard to the laws of ritual 
impurity, an object does not become susceptible to ritual impurity 
until it is a finished product. 


Intention - i130 02. With regard to the laws of ritual purity, intention 
has two primary ramifications. The first is that only a finished utensil 
is susceptible to ritual impurity. The criterion for determining whether 
or not a utensil is finished is intention, i.e., whether or not one intends 
to use the utensil in its present form. Among the principles governing 
the laws of intention are that a deaf-mute, an imbecile, and a minor 
have no intention, but they do have action, i.e., their intentions have 
no halakhic significance, but their actions do (see Hullin 13a; Kelim 
25:9). The second ramification is that all utensils become susceptible 
to ritual impurity through intention, but they lose their susceptibility 
to ritual impurity only through change brought about by action, i.e., 
once a utensil has become susceptible to ritual impurity, the only way 
to alter its status is by physically changing it; mere intention can no 
longer affect its status. 


Their breaking is their purification - שָבִירְתֶן‎ 

Most vessels that become ritually impure can regain ritual‏ .היא טַהֶרְתֶן 
purity through immersion in a ritual bath. Earthenware vesselss are an‏ 
exception. Once they become ritually impure, the only way they can‏ 
regain ritual purity is by breaking them to the extent that they are no‏ 
longer usable (Leviticus 11:35). Vessels made of other materials can‏ 
also regain ritual purity in the same manner; however, the Sages‏ 
issued a decree in some cases that they regain their ritual impurity‏ 
when repaired.‏ 


Previous ritual impurity — MW? .טוּמְאֶה‎ The shards of a vessel that 
was ritually impure and was broken or destroyed are no longer 
ritually impure. Nevertheless, the Sages decreed that the shards of a 
ritually impure metal utensil regain their previous ritual impurity if 
they were recrafted into another vessel. Certain Sages maintained that 


this only applies to vessels that had become ritually impure with 
impurity imparted by a corpse. 


Airspace of earthenware vessels - "72 11N 

O11. If a source of ritual impurity is inside an earthenware receptacle, 
not only does the receptacle itself become ritually impure, its airspace 
is also considered filled with ritual impurity. Consequently, an object 
that is suspended within that airspace, even if it does not come into 
contact with the source of ritual impurity or with the inner walls of 
the receptacle, nevertheless contracts ritual impurity. 


RITUAL IMPURITY OF FOODS 


Ritual impurity of foods - ?2!N .טוּמְאֶת‎ Foods, depending on their 
level of sanctity, can contract different levels of ritual impurity, 
ranging from first degree ritual impurity via contact with primary 
sources of ritual impurity to fourth degree ritual impurity, in the case 
of sacrificial food. Food never becomes a primary source of ritual 
impurity. Therefore, a person or a vessel can transmit ritual impurity 
to foods, but foods cannot transmit ritual impurity to a person, unless 
he eats them. Similarly, foods cannot transmit ritual impurity to other 
foods, but they can transmit ritual impurity to liquids. Food cannot 
impart ritual impurity unless it is at least the size of an egg-bulk. 
Certain authorities maintain that neither can it contract ritual 
impurity unless it is at least that size. 


Rendering produce susceptible to ritual impurity — Wi]. Food or 
produce cannot contract ritual impurity until it has been severed from 
its place of growth; and it came into contact with a liquid, either 
directly through the action of its owner, or without his direct 
intervention but with his approval (Leviticus 11:34-38(. There are 
seven liquids that render produce susceptible to ritual impurity: 
Water, wine, honey, olive oil, milk, dew, and blood. Because of the 
special sanctity of the Temple and its sacrifices, the Sages decreed that 
the meat of offerings sacrificed on the altar are susceptible to ritual 
impurity even even without coming into contact with a liquid. 


“If water be placed on seeds..." - | "3. An abbreviated quotation 
from Leviticus 11:38. In order for agricultural produce to become 
susceptible to ritual impurity, it must be severed from the earth and 
then come into contact with water or certain other liquids (see 
previous entry). The expression indicates that the owner of the 
produce must approve of the fact that his produce became wet. If the 
owner was not pleased, the produce is not susceptible to ritual 
impurity. The Talmud contains numerous discussions about specific 


cases in which there is uncertainty whether or not this condition was 
met. 


Intention - i13Urn. Solid foods are susceptible to ritual impurity only 
if certain liquids fall upon them intentionally (see: Rendering produce 
susceptible to ritual impurity; next entry; previous entry). 


Renders susceptible to ritual impurity with intention - N20» 
לְרְצון‎ . Produce becomes susceptible to ritual impurity only after it has 
come into contact with the seven liquids (see: Rendering produce 
susceptible to ritual impurity; next entry). Produce that did not come 
into contact with any of these liquids cannot become ritually impure, 
even if it comes into contact with a source of impurity. The seven 
liquids confer susceptibility to ritual impurity only if they are poured 
on the food or moved from their original location to the satisfaction of 
its owner. However, if the liquid that came into contact with the 
produce is itself ritually impure, it renders the produce susceptible to 
ritual impurity even if it was not intentionally moved from its original 
location and even if it fell on the produce unintentionally. 


Seven liquids - משקין‎ i1y3U. Produce cannot generally contract ritual 
impurity until it is severed from its place of growth and it comes into 
contact with one of seven liquids with the approval of its owner 
(Leviticus 11:34). The produce's contact with one of these liquids 
renders it susceptible to ritual impurity (see: Rendering produce 
susceptible to ritual impurity). The seven liquids are: Water, wine, 
honey, oil, milk, dew, and blood. 


Liquid of the Temple abattoir - n njUn 

N'rI302. A unique halakha rules that dic blood of animals slaughtered 
in the abattoir in the Temple courtyard as well as the water used 
there, and perhaps the wine and oil as well, do not render foods 
susceptible to ritual impurity (see: Rendering produce susceptible to 
ritual impurity), and do not themselves become ritually impure. 


Respect in which sacred objects are held - W717 na’n. An object 
that was consecrated for use as part of the sacrificial services in the 
Temple becomes capable of contracting ritual impurity like food, by 
virtue of its consecration, even if, otherwise, it would not contract 
impurity. Therefore, non-food items, e.g., wood for the altar, or 
incense, or food that was not rendered susceptible to ritual impurity 
by contact with water or other liquids (see: Rendering produce 
susceptible to ritual impurity), become susceptible to ritual impurity 
immediately after they were consecrated. 


Handles of food - .ידות אוכְלִין‎ A part of a 


plant that is itself inedible but is used to hold the edible part of food. 
In certain instances, these inedible parts are considered to be an 
integral part of the food and contract ritual impurity. In other cases, 
they may even serve to increase the food’s volume to the requisite 
measure to contract ritual impurity (see: Ritual impurity of foods). 
This subject is discussed primarily in the tractate Okatzin. 


Protective part of a plant - amt. With regard to the laws of ritual 
impurity, a shell, stem, or part of a fruit that is not itself eaten, but is 
left on the fruit because it protects it and prevents it from spoiling, is 
considered part of the fruit. Consequently, if it comes into contact 
with a source of ritual impurity, the entire fruit becomes ritually 
impure. The protective part of a plant is also included when 
determining whether a fruit is the requisite measure to contract ritual 
impurity. 


Uninterrupted flow of liquid - 3°). Liquid that is poured from one 
container to another. With regard to certain laws, the contents of the 
upper container may be considered as if it was connected with the 
contents of the lower container by means of the stream being poured 
from one into the other. For example, thick liquids, e.g., honey, join 
the contents of different containers with regard to the laws of ritual 
impurity, and the impurity is passed from one container into the other 
by the flow. According to some authorities, liquid flow can join the 
contents of different pools of water with regard to the laws of ritual 
baths and can join the wine in two receptacles with regard to the laws 
of libation wine, i.e., wine handled by a gentile. 


Ritually impure liquids - טְמָאִים‎ pwn. Liquids fit to drink that 
became ritually impure. By rabbinic decree, all ritually impure liquids 
assume first degree ritual impurity status and render any food that 
comes into contact with them ritually impure. 


Purity of consecrated foods - W7IPQ mU. Stricter rules governed 
the ritual purity of sacrificial foods 6 that of teruma or non-sacred 
foods. Only sacrificial foods can assume fourth degree ritual impurity 
status. Many of the pious assumed the practice of eating all their foods 
with the stringencies that applied to consecrated foods. 


IMMERSION 


Immersion - 17710. This term generally refers to the immersion of a 
person or an object in the waters of a ritual bath. This concept is 
applied, inter alia, with regard to ritual purity. Immersion in a ritual 
bath is the standard means by which a person or a vessel regains ritual 
purity after becoming ritually impure. The purification process for all 


forms of ritual impurity involves immersion, but in certain instances 
additional elements are also required. With regard to the acquisition 
of utensils used in the preparation and eating of food, utensils 
acquired by a Jew from a gentile must be immersed in a ritual bath 
prior to their use. 


Potable, running spring water - DD 0°. Spring water is required 
in the purification of a zav. After he recovers he undergoes 
purification in order to be restored to ritual purity. He must immerse 
in spring water; immersion in a ritual bath is insufficient. 


Spring - PYN. Spring water purifies those immersing in it from ritual 
impurity, as stated in the Torah (Leviticus 11:36). It may be used for 
immersion even though the water is moving (see: Moving water; 
Collection of water), which is not the case in a ritual bath. Moreover, 
immersion in spring water purifies all types of people suffering from 
bodily discharge, whereas a ritual bath does not. A spring is valid for 
immersion no matter what quantity of water it contains; a ritual bath, 
by contrast, requires a minimum of forty se'a (about 90 gallons or 330 
liters). If the water of the spring is drinkable and constantly flowing, 
its legal status is that of potable, running spring water. 


Purifies with moving water - בַּזוחָלָין‎ YN. See next entry. 


Moving water - .זוחָלִין‎ Ritually impure people and vessels can be 
purified through immersion in a ritual bath, i.e., a body of rainwater. 
However, a ritual bath purifies those immersing in it only if the water 
is stationary and of a fixed minimum measure (see next entry). In 
contrast, bodies of naturally flowing water, e.g., rivers and springs, 
and, according to some opinions, seawater as well, purify those 
immersing in them even though the water is moving and they do not 
contain a fixed minimum measure of water. 


Collection of water - jl. Water used for immersion in a ritual 
bath, or a natural reservoir that is collected in one place and does not 
flow; in contrast to the flowing water of a sea, a river, a stream, or a 
spring (see previous entry). Immersion in rainwater or water from 
melted snow or ice for the purpose of ritual purification is valid only if 
the water is collected in one place. 


Ritual bath - inj. A body of stationary water used for ritual 
purification. By Torah law, a ritually impure person or object can be 
purified only through immersion in naturally flowing water, e.g., a 
spring, or in a ritual bath. A ritual bath must contain at least forty se'a 
(about 90 gallons or 330 liters) of water accumulated naturally, rather 
than through human effort (see: Drawn water). Typically, the ritual 


bath is filled with rainwater. Many natural bodies of water qualify as 
ritual baths, e.g., certain rivers, ponds, the sea (see: Spring; Potable, 
running springwater; previous entry). Some are effective only when 
stationary, others when moving. 


Raises the ritual bath - ij»: NX TYN. A ritual bath containing less 
than forty se'a of rainwater is not valid. Certain substances other than 
rainwater may be added to complete the required se’a and render the 
ritual bath valid, e.g., snow. These substances are said to raise the 
ritual bath. 


Contact between liquids - nuUi. One of the methods of purifying 
water that has become ritually impure is by placing it in a container 
and submerging the container in a ritual bath so that the water of the 
ritual bath comes into contact with the impure water. This procedure 
can also be used to render drawn water fit for immersion (see next 
entry). Many current ritual baths employ this method. 


Drawn water - שָאוּבִים‎ 0°. Water taken in a container, as opposed to 
springwater or rainwater. If a ritual bath contains less than the 
minimum requisite measure of water, i.e., less than forty se'a (about 
90 gallons or 330 liters), and three log (about a quart or a liter; see: 
Log, p. 466) of drawn water are added to it, all the water in the ritual 
bath becomes unfit for use. Clearly, a ritual bath filled completely 
with drawn water is invalid for ritual immersion. If a ritual bath 
already contains the required forty se’a of rainwater, no additional 
quantity of drawn water can render it unfit. 


Interposition — 8’. This concept is applied with regard to 
immersion in a ritual bath. No foreign substance may come between 
the person or vessel immersed in a ritual bath and the water of that 
ritual bath. If there is an interposition, the immersion is invalid. 
Various measures appear in halakha with regard to the degree of 
interposition between the person or vessel and the water in order to 
render the immersion ineffective by Torah or rabbinic law. 


Concealed parts of the body - הַסְתְרִים‎ ng. Parts of the body that are 
typically concealed even when one is unclothed, e.g., the cavity of the 
mouth and the throat. This term is frequently used with regard to the 
laws of ritual impurity. With regard to the laws of immersion in a 
ritual bath (see: Immersion, p. 293), the water does not need to reach 
those parts of the body in order to effect ritual purity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Personal Status 438 


By Education 438 

Important person - Jn אָדֶם‎ 

Member of a group dedicated to the precise observance of 
mitzvot — an 

Common, uneducated person - rw oy 

Wise man - חָכֶם‎ 

Rabbi (Rav) - 3 

Disciple - "nyn 

Disciple-colleague - בר‎ Tayn 

Torah scholar - o3n nyn 


By Degree of Halakhic Capacity 439 
Adult - “iT 
Male minor - jop 
Nine-year-old boy - myy ywn ja 
Female minor - 7307 
Two pubic hairs - mayi ni 
Young woman - my 
Grown woman - ny 
Deaf-mute - vin 
Imbecile - myw 
Deaf-mute, imbecile, and minor - yop שוטָה‎ win 


By National Affiliation 441 
Descendant of Noah - m12 
Righteous convert - pz גר‎ 
Circumcision - nyn 
Immersion - 77°20 


Resident alien who has accepted some of the laws of Judaism - 
aun à 

Israelite — vxi? 

Cuthean - m» 


By Gender 442 
Woman - אה‎ 
Hermaphrodite - ovv 
One whose sexual organs are concealed - טוּמְטוּם‎ 


By Birth 442 
Firstborn male - $53 
Child of eight months - eu nnv ja 
By Societal Rank 442 
King - 727 
Kings of the House of David - 1 3 מַלְכִי‎ 
Kings of Israel - xs »2?n 


By Beliefs 443 
One who does not accept the fundamental principles of the 
Torah [Epikoros] - oinipפָא‎ 
Sadducees and Boethusians — צַדוּקִים ויתס‎ 


Positive Mitzvot Between Man and His Maker 443 
Mezuza — nmm 
Circumcision - מה‎ 
Uncovering - ny)» 

Release of a nest - jp nv 
Uncircumcised male - by 
Parapet - npyn 

Ritual fringes — myy 
Sky-blue dye - n?3n 
Phylacteries - y»»n 
Mandatory war - msn nyon 
Optional war - mu npr?n 


Positive Mitzvot Between Man and His Fellow Man 446 
Acts of kindness - nion n»n 
“And you shall do that which is right and good" - 3m wn miyi 
Loading - n»yo 
Unloading - פה‎ 
Honor - 7113 
Honoring one's father and mother - ox) 2x 722 
Respect for Sages - onan 7125 
Ransom of prisoners - nj 175 
Rebuke - תוכְחָה‎ 


Halakhic Categories of Positive Mitzvot 7 
Failure to do so invalidates — s2yn 
Each invalidates the other - nt nx nt מְעִכָּבִים‎ 
Remnants of a mitzva - myn “ew 


Positive mitzva - niy 

Positive, time-bound mitzva - xp yamp ny myn 

Positive mitzva and prohibition - niyn עשה ולא‎ 

Stand and take action - nipy ap 

Mitzva that comes to be fulfilled by means of a transgression - 
TPA הַבְּאָה‎ mun 

Mitzvot require intent — 1315 מצוות צריכות‎ 

Agency - mm wu 

Items facilitating the performance of a mitzva - myn "vun 

Seven Noahide mitzvot — m %3 nign yaw 

Prepare it, and not from that which is already prepared - x» nipyn 
"iyu jn 

Rejection - in 


Overriding Factors 449 
Human dignity - man 7122 
Improvement of the world - nyg ppn 
Ways of pleasantness - נועם‎ 7277 
Ways of peace - niby 7277 
Way of the world - ro 777 
Saving a life — wa) mp» 
Sanctification of God's name - ows קידוש‎ 
Cruelty to animals - o"n בַּעֲלֵי‎ 393 
His opinion is rendered irrelevant by the opinions of all other 

men — DI 73 »yN ny 7703 


Prohibitions Between Man and His Maker 451 
Limb from a living animal - מן הת‎ 72x 
Sciatic nerve - nuo 173 
Exposure - "i71 
Treating food with contempt - n5 n3 
You shall not diminish from the mitzvot of the Torah - yn בל‎ 
You shall not add to the mitzvot of the Torah - in ba 
You shall not destroy - nn בֵל‎ 
Corner - פה‎ 
You shall not make yourself detestable - isn בל‎ 
Desecration - »»n 
Muzzling - amon 
Name(s) — oy, nin 
Substitute names for God - own פינויי‎ 
Castration - orvo 


Prohibitions Between Man and His Fellow Man 452 


Verbal mistreatment - 027 NNJN 

“You shall not place a stumbling block before the blind” - «y לפָנִי‎ 
מִכָשַל‎ inn לא‎ 

Evil speech - yin pw? 

Slanderer - רע‎ ow מוציא‎ 

Showing contempt toward a Torah scholar - חָכֶם‎ n»n man 

One who curses another Jew -ph 


Halakhic Categories of Prohibitions 453 

Prohibition - mugs 

Prohibition - 1? 

A prohibition does not take effect upon another prohibition - 
ON אִיסוּר חָל עַל‎ PR 

Simultaneous prohibition — nns na now 

Inclusive prohibition — פּולל‎ nox 

Prohibition that adds — אִיסוּר מוסִיף‎ 

Prohibition stated as a positive mitzva - niy new 

Prohibition inferred from a positive mitzva - nivy ??3n xan NY 

Items from which benefit is prohibited — ns; "vow 

Items that are buried - 2773 

Items that are burned - ry» 

Cast it into the Dead Sea - nb» or y?» 

Prohibition that is permitted in departure from its norm - »mn 
yon 

Prohibition that after its violation is transformed into a 
positive mitzva - nivy? prn לָאו‎ 

Prohibition that does not involve an action - nipyn בו‎ prw NY 

Prohibition not equally applicable to all — 553 mw trxw Ix? 

Prohibition stated in general terms — לאו שָבֶּכְלְלות‎ 

Prohibition that serves as a warning of death at the hands 
of the court - pt nea מיתת‎ mg? RIY לאו‎ 

Sit and do nothing - nipyn שב וְאֶל‎ 

There is no agent for transgression - may 1277 Ty yx 


Rabbinic Pronouncements 456 
Rabbinic law - סוּפְרִים‎ 927 
Halakha - הַלְכָה, הל‎ 
Decree - rri 
Ordinance(s) - npn, rupn 
Rabbinic ordinances instituted in Usha - Nix mpn 
The law of the kingdom is the law — xy: דְּמַלְכוּתָא‎ NPT 
Customs of the Amorites - הָאָמוּרִי‎ 7277 
Hint of...- ax 


Appearance of transgression — py rv 
Artifice - amya 

Bread of gentiles — n» ns 

Food cooked by gentiles — בִּישוּלִי נָכְרִים‎ 


Excommunication 458 
Ostracism - 177) 
Excommunication - שמְתָּא‎ 
Excommunication - en 


Methodology 458 


The Torah left the matter to the discretion of the Sages - 

onan? הַכָּתוּב‎ non 
The Sages reinforced their pronouncements - לְדְבְרִיהֶם‎ pier חֲכָמִים עָשוּ‎ 
One who rules stringently for himself - wxy על‎ nno 
We do not derive monetary matters from ritual matters - 

NINY‏ מאיסורא N?‏ ילפינן 
NINN‏ מִקְנֶסָא x?‏ ילפינן - We do not derive monetary matters from fines‏ 
nxy‏ טוֹבָה He is teaching us good advice - 1» ynwn xp‏ 


Leniencies of Beit Shammai and stringencies of Beit Hillel - 
2m TP3 "ym NAY בִּית‎ "nip 


Places 459 
Eretz Yisrael — ישְרְאֶל‎ y 
Country - nym 
Outlying areas - pan 
Border area — 150 
Transjordan - הירד‎ 3y 
Boundaries of Eretz Yisrael as established by those who 
ascended from the Babylonian exile - >33 עולי‎ mnn 
Syria — mmo 
Outside Eretz Yisrael - rw» yin 
Levite cities — pn y 
Cities surrounded by a wall - nmn "ww 


Within Cities 461 
Study hall - $a nea 
Synagogue - npa בִּית‎ 
Attendant - jm 
House - ma 
Courtyard - xn 
King's highway — xen 1n 
Public thoroughfare - vay 777 


Night and Day 462 
Sunset - nana ny pw 
Twilight - munpun pa 
Emergence of the stars - 0723197 NRY 
Watches - אשָמוּרות‎ 
Dawn -anyi Tiny 
Sunrise - nnd pn 


Chronology 463 
Not in the correct order, retroactively - yn? 
Retroactive designation - 77712 
At intervals - pavo 
Up to and including - 95: ועד‎ y 


Interval equivalent to the time of speaking - 1277 "79 תוך‎ 


Frequent תָּדִיר--‎ 


Resolution of Halakhic Dilemmas 464 
Uncertainty - p39 
Compound uncertainty - פיק‎ p99 
Presumption - np 
Here it was found, here it was - הָיָה‎ IN} X33 בָּאן‎ 
Identifying mark, sign — jo 
Majority - רוב‎ 


Add the minority to the presumption - מִיעוּטָא ?קה‎ Tino 


Measures 465 
The possibility of exact measurement - אֶפְשָר לְצַמְצַם‎ 


Measures for Eating 465 
Excessive eating - nl TIN 
Food that is barely fit to be eaten - prin "v אֲכֵילָה על‎ 
Half the legal measure - יר‎ xn 
Any amount - myn 


Measures of Distance - 466 
Cubit [ama] - nox 
Handbreadth - nov 


Dry Measures 466 
Egg-bulk - כְּבִיצָה‎ 
Olive-bulk - mə 
Dried fig-bulk - nn» 


Omer - Wy 


Liquid Measures 466 
Log - לוג‎ 
Quarter-log - my 


Conditions 467 

Condition - in 

Condition of the sons of Gad and the sons of Reuben - 
JAAN) בְּנִי נָד וּבָנִי‎ NIN 

Double condition — כָּפוּל‎ on 

Stipulating a condition on what is written in the Torah - 
mina על מה שְׁכָּתוּב‎ nino 

Condition of the court - y: בִּית‎ on 


Punishments 468 
He receives the greater of the two - nzyi מִינִיה‎ mh vp 


Four Court-Administered Capital Punishments 468 
Four court-administered capital punishments - y: n3 mmn yz 
Stoning — npo 
Burning - ngi 
Decapitation - J 
Decapitation by sword - yo 
Strangulation - pir 
Stubborn and rebellious son - mm vo בֵּן‎ 
Blasphemer - 4315 
One who strikes his father or mother - ואמ‎ vay nan 
One who curses his father or mother - tax) vax »»pn 
Kidnapper - wp) 2311 
False prophet - שֶקֶר‎ x72) 

Narrow, vaulted chamber - n» 


Divinely Administered Capital Punishment 469 
Karet - m» 
Death at the hands of Heaven - בידי שָמִים‎ nmn 


One who has sexual relations with a menstruating woman - בועל‎ 
T 


Unwitting Murder 470 
Avenger - 077 oxi 
Exile - ni» 
City of refuge - vpn vy 


Lashes 470 
Lashes - מלקות‎ 
Lashes divisible by three - wnmy nw nian 
Lashes for rebelliousness - nmn nan 


Let Him Be Killed and Let Him Not Transgress 471 
Let him be killed and let him not transgress — ואל יעבור‎ xum 
Apostasy - ToU 
Unavoidable accident - ox 


Murder 472 
Murder - ont mawy 
Pursuer - רודף‎ 
We save him by taking his life - 35523 מַצִילִין אותו‎ 
Calf whose neck is broken - nny nox 


Forbidden Sexual Relations 472 
Engaging in forbidden sexual relations -  תוירע‎ 13 
One who has sexual relations with a gentile woman - nn בועל‎ 
Zealots may attack him - בו‎ םיy]ופ‎ 0x37 


Idol worship 473 
Idol worship - m: may 
Tree worshipped as part of idolatrous rites — mwy 
Molekh — מולְף‎ 
Inciter to idol worship - n non 
Idolatrous city — nro v» 
Idolatrous offering — my nhay nzmpn 
Wine poured as a libation - 35 1^ 
Nullification of idol worship - mi may ביטוּל‎ 


Mourning 474 
Dying person - oou 
Sister — nin 
Close relative - קרוב‎ 
Corpse with no one to bury it - msn nn 
Rending of garments - ny" 
Acute mourner — jx 
Acute mourning - n»»x 
Participating in a funeral - naa n»n 
Gathering of bones — ninyy vip? 
Eulogy - 507 


Standing and sitting — swim mayn 

Mourning — אַבִילוּת‎ 

Line - שוּרה‎ 

Meal of comfort - הב‎ nyo 

Overturning the bed - nyni mo» 

Seven days, thirty days - nyaw, שָלשִים‎ 

Matter that will be irretrievably lost - הָאָבַד‎ 521 

The legal status of part of the day is like the entire day - on nxpn 
1223 

Structure erected over a grave - npn us) 


PERSONAL STATUS 


By Education 


Important person - JW] DTN. One whom the public considers 
important and whose conduct it emulates. A person with that standing 
must be more scrupulous with regard to his actions than other people, 
and is required to live by standards beyond the letter of the law. 


Member of a group dedicated to the precise observance of 
mitzvot - 027. In the talmudic period, this referred to a person who 
was a member of a group dedicated to the precise observance of 
mitzvot. One who sought to enter that society had to formally accept 
its practices in the presence of three other members. The main 
emphasis of these groups was the strict observance of the laws of 
teruma and tithes and careful adherence to the laws of ritual purity, to 
the extent that they would eat even non-sacred food in a state of ritual 
purity. In practice, all Torah scholars were members of this group. 
However, many common, uneducated people and even some 
Samaritans (see: Cuthean, p. 442) entered into this category. 
Acceptance as a member of this group removed an individual from the 
category of a common, uneducated person, and his statements with 
regard to tithes and ritual purity were deemed reliable. In later 
generations, the term took on a more restricted meaning and was used 
to refer only to significant Torah scholars. 


Common, uneducated person - [Ni] OY. A term specifically used in 
the mishnaic period to refer to an ignorant person who is not 
meticulous in his observance of mitzvot. At times the term was used to 
refer only to those far removed from Torah practice, but it also 
referred, on occasion, to those who maintained a certain level of 
religious observance. The opposite of this common, uneducated person 
is a member of a group dedicated to the precise observance of mitzvot. 
There were many restrictions governing relations between a haver and 
an am ha’aretz, particularly in the areas of ritual purity and tithes. For 
example, a common person and his clothes were considered ritually 
impure, and contact with him imparted ritual impurity. Similarly, 
with regard to tithes and certain prohibitions, the word of a common 
person was not deemed reliable. These restrictions were relaxed 
during the Festival seasons. Toward the end of the mishnaic period 
most of the restrictions with regard to the common person were 
rescinded, partly due to concern lest it cause division within the 
Jewish people and partly because there was a significant improvement 
in the religious observance of the masses. The term no longer has 


halakhic significance. 


Wise man - 031. In the Talmud, a reference to a Sage learned in the 
Torah, Mishna, and Gemara. More particularly, the term referred to a 
Sage who had been ordained (see: Ordination of Sages, p. 317), while 
a Sage lacking that distinction was called a disciple. In later 
generations, Torah scholars considered themselves disciples of those 
wise men and are referred to in that way (see: Torah scholar). 


Rabbi (Rav) - .רב‎ The man from whom one has learned Torah is 
called one's master, one's rabbi, and it is a mitzva by Torah law to 
greatly honor one's rabbi, beyond the respect with which one is 
obligated to treat Sages in general, and one must hold him in awe: The 
awe of your rabbi should be like the awe of Heaven (Avot 4:12). One 
must stand in his honor, and honor him when he rises and as he 
walks. Honoring one's rabbi and seeing to the needs of one's rabbi 
takes precedence over honoring one's father and seeing to his needs. 
For example, if one is faced with the choice of ransoming one's rabbi 
or one's father, ransoming one's rabbi takes precedence. When a rabbi 
dies, his disciples rend their garments (see: Rending of garments). A 
disciple may not call his rabbi by name. These laws, in all their 
severity, apply to one's primary teacher, the person from whom one 
learned most of his Torah. However, several of them also apply to a 
rabbi who is not one's primary teacher, but to anyone from whom he 
has learned Torah. Some say that the legal status of the most 
prominent rabbi of the generation is the same as that of one's rabbi, 
even if he learned nothing from him. The title Rav was also the title 
given to Babylonian amora'im. The title given to ordained Sages in 
Eretz Yisrael (see: Ordination of Sages, p. 317) was Rabbi. 


Disciple - Tnn. With regard to the relationship between a disciple 
and his teacher, see previous entry. With regard to the definition of a 
Torah scholar, see entry. 


Disciple-colleague - 120 Th7D. The disciple of a Sage who has 
advanced beyond merely being his student. In certain respects, i.e., his 
breadth of knowledge and intellectual acumen, he is his teacher's 
peer. A disciple-colleague is not required to treat his teacher with the 
same degree of deference as a disciple, and in certain respects, he is 
permitted to conduct himself like his teacher's colleague. 


Torah scholar - 020 התַּלְמִיד‎ One who has studied Bible, Mishna, 
Talmud and has served Torah scholars as a disciple. This title is not 
accorded to someone who has merely mastered the Torah 
intellectually. He must also be meticulous in the performance of the 


mitzvot, adopting higher standards than those observed by people at 
large. It is required to treat a Torah scholar with great deference, to 
rise in his presence, and to accord him special consideration in his 
efforts to earn a living. Many obligations imposed on the community 
at large are not imposed on him. In certain matters, he is accorded 
greater respect than even the king or the High Priest. In talmudic 
times, it was decreed that anyone who acts contemptuously toward a 
Torah scholar must pay a fine of a pound of gold. However, it has 
been said that in our generation there are no Torah scholars whose 
mistreatment warrants payment of a fine of that magnitude. The 
halakha offers a definition of a Torah scholar; it is not identical with 
the definition of a wise man, a rabbi who teaches Torah. It is one 
thoroughly versed in at least one tractate of Talmud. 


By Degree of Halakhic Capacity 


Adult - 7173. A person who reached majority and is considered 
competent and responsible for his actions. In general, to be considered 
an adult, one must have reached sexual maturity, women at twelve, 
men at thirteen, but for certain purposes a girl must wait an additional 
half year; only then is she considered a grown woman. Maturity is 
measured by physical development and by age, and depending on his 
rate of development a child can remain a legal minor until the age of 
twenty or even thirty-five (see: Female minor; Sexually impotent or 
castrated male, p. 289; Stubborn and rebellious son, p. 468; Grown 
woman; Sexually underdeveloped woman, p. 289; next entry). 


Male minor - jy. One who did not reach majority. A minor is not 
considered legally competent (see: Deaf-mute, imbecile, and minor, p. 
441). He bears no criminal responsibility for his acts, and he is exempt 
from the obligation to perform mitzvot. Nevertheless, several 
ordinances and customs were instituted to educate minors in 
preparation for adult life. Certain educational mitzvot are incumbent 
upon the child's father and mother, or upon the court as the child's 
guardian, in order to train the child to perform mitzvot. One begins 
with mitzvot that a minor can grow accustomed to performing 
properly. A minor boy may read from the Torah (see: Torah reading, 
p. 242), and may read the portion from the Prophets. The Sages were 
divided as to whether one is obligated to prevent a minor from 
violating a prohibition from which he may derive enjoyment, e.g., 
eating non-kosher food. Many of the mitzvot pertaining to a minor are 
actually the father's responsibility; for example, circumcision and the 
redemption of the firstborn (see: Two pubic hairs; next entry). 


Nine-year-old boy - שָנִים‎ YÜN jx. A boy who has reached this age is 
considered sufficiently sexually mature for intercourse with him to be 
halakhically significant. If he engages in sexual relations with a 
woman who is forbidden to him (see: Engaging in forbidden sexual 
relations, p. 472), she is punished as if he were already an adult. The 
child himself, however, is not punished, since he is a minor and is not 
legally liable for his actions. 


Female minor - 730). A girl younger than the age of twelve who has 
not yet reached puberty, halakhically defined as the appearance of 
two pubic hairs. A female minor, like her male counterpart (see: Male 
minor) is not responsible for her actions in the full juridical sense, and 
several specific laws apply to her. As long as she is a minor, her father 
may sell her as a Hebrew maidservant; he may have her betrothed, 


even without her consent, and that betrothal is entirely valid in every 
respect. That is the father’s right even when she is a young woman. 
After her betrothal, her father receives his minor daughter’s marriage 
contract and he alone has the right to accept the bill of divorce on her 
behalf. The father’s rights over his daughter cease once she is married 
(see: Marriage, p. 301), even if she is still a minor. The Sages decreed 
that the mother or brothers of a minor girl whose father died may 
marry her to another with her consent, but the marriage is not entirely 
valid, and the minor girl may sever the bond by refusing to remain 
married (see: Refusal, p. 300). Sexual relations with a girl under three 
years old is not halakhically considered to be an act of intercourse, but 
sexual intercourse with a minor girl above that age is considered 
halakhically significant. Consequently, a man who commits incest 
with a minor girl over the age of three is liable to be punished, though 
the girl herself is not punished, since she is not yet legally responsible 
for her acts. Sexual relations with a girl over the age of three is a 
legally effective method of betrothal. The seduction of a minor girl is 
not considered seduction but rape. 


Two pubic hairs - שְעָרות‎ "nw. When girls reach twelve and boys 
thirteen, and these pubic hairs appear, they are halakhically 
considered adults. Both conditions are necessary. 


Young woman - TY). A young woman between twelve and twelve- 
and-a-half years old, who has reached puberty, as evidenced by the 
growth of at least two pubic hairs, but not full halakhic maturity. 
During this period, special laws apply to her. She is no longer 
considered a minor, nor is she yet an adult. Accordingly, her father 
retains certain authority over her (see: Female minor; next entry). 


Grown woman - 1313. When a girl reaches puberty, generally at the 
age of twelve, she is legally considered a young woman as distinct 
from a female minor. Six months later, she is legally considered a 
grown woman. From this time onward she is considered an 
independent adult, and her father no longer has authority to make 
decisions on her behalf. 


Deaf-mute - Win. The halakhic definiton of a deaf-mute is one who 
neither speaks nor hears. His legal ability is limited. He is not 
obligated to perform any mitzvot, nor is he responsible for any 
damage he may cause or financial obligations he may incur. A female 
deaf-mute is governed by the same laws as a male. The Sages ordained 
that a deaf-mute may marry, and they sanctioned marriage between 
two deaf-mutes or between a deaf-mute and a halakhically competent 
person. These marriages present many halakhic difficulties, 


particularly with regard to levirate marriage. 


Imbecile - iU. A person so intellectually and emotionally limited 
that he is not responsible for his actions. There are three classes of 
people who are not responsible for their conduct: A deaf-mute, an 
imbecile, and a minor. Of the three, an imbecile is considered the 
most severely handicapped. He has no religious obligations and no act 
that he performs has legal validity. The Sages discussed the legal 
definition of an imbecile. They defined several degrees of madness, 
and discussed the extent to which an imbecile is considered criminally 
responsible for his actions. 


Deaf-mute, imbecile, and minor - חָרֶש,‎ 

]Ui?! .שוטָה,‎ Members of these three categories are frequently grouped 
together because of their limited intellectual capacity and/or their 
inability to act responsibly. They are not obligated to perform mitzvot, 
nor are they held responsible for damage they may cause. They also 
lack the legal capacity to act as agents (see: Agency, p. 449). Though 
all three are often mentioned together, there are many differences 
between the laws governing each (see previous entries). 


By National Affiliation 


Descendant of Noah - Dj 13. Any gentile. According to Jewish law all 
gentiles are obligated to fulfill seven universal laws referred to as the 
seven Noahide mitzvot. Jews are obligated to influence gentiles to 
fulfill these mitzvot. 


Righteous convert - py 713. A gentile who accepts Judaism. After 
circumcision, immersion in a ritual bath for the purpose of conversion, 
and acceptance of the mitzvot of the Torah in the presence of a court, 
he is considered as a Jew in all respects. In Temple times, conversion 
was not completed until the convert brought an animal or two birds as 
a burnt-offering. Even if the convert later returns to his previous faith, 
his conversion to Judaism remains in effect and his status is that of an 
apostate Jew. The Torah specifically commands Jews to love a 
convert, not to cause him distress by reminding him of his past, and 
support him in every sense. By Torah law, a convert is like a newborn 
child. He is considered to have no ties to his natural parents or 
relatives. Nevertheless, the Sages prohibited converts from marrying 
blood relatives who themselves converted. They allowed a convert to 
inherit his gentile father's estate. 


Circumcision - 1772. Circumcision is required for men who wish to 
convert to Judaism. The potential convert must be circumcised and 
then immerse in a ritual bath as part of the conversion process. 


Immersion - 17720. This term generally refers to the immersion of a 
person or a vessel in the waters of a ritual bath. This concept applies 
to conversion to Judaism. Immersion in a ritual bath is one of the 
fundamental stages in the conversion process for both men and 
women. Only after immersion is the convert considered a Jew. 


Resident alien who has accepted some of the laws of Judaism - 74 
.תושב‎ A gentile who seeks to reside permanently in Eretz Yisrael is 
required to accept certain mitzvot. There are several opinions with 
regard to the extent of the commitment required. Some authorities 
require only acceptance of the prohibition against idol worship. 
Others require him to observe virtually all the prohibitions, with the 
exception of those prohibiting consumption of certain foods. Most 
opinions require him to observe the seven Noahide mitzvot. 


Israelite — 1) (ישָרְאַל.‎ A Jew, as opposed to a gentile. (2) An Israelite, 
one of the genealogical categories of the Jewish people. An Israelite is 
neither a priest nor a Levite, but descends from one of the other tribes. 
The precise meaning of the term in the context of lineage is that of an 
Israelite of unblemished descent, as opposed to slaves and others of 
flawed lineage. It is prohibited for the latter, depending on the 
severity of the flaw in their lineage, to marry priests, Levites, or 
Israelites. 


Cuthean - ’niD. A term used to describe the Samaritans, the gentiles 
who settled in Samaria and the surrounding territory after the exile of 
the ten tribes. Although they converted to Judaism, they had ulterior 
motives for so doing (see II Kings, ch. 17), and were not scrupulous in 
their observance of mitzvot. Accordingly, it was a matter of debate 
among the Sages whether or not they are considered Jews. In the 
Mishna, the Samaritans are accorded intermediate status somewhere 
between Jewish and gentile. In later generations, they totally 
abandoned Jewish practices and the Sages decreed that they should be 
treated as gentiles. 


By Gender 


Woman - nw. Apart from those halakhic differences deriving from 
the biological differences between men and women, different laws 
apply to women in various areas. In general, women are not required 
to perform most time-bound, positive mitzvot. Notable exceptions are 
kiddush on Shabbat, the eating of matza on Passover, celebration of 
Festivals, attendance at the Temple for the assembly, and prayer. 
Women are normally obligated to perform those positive mitzvot that 
are not dependent on a specific time, a notable exception being the 


obligation to study Torah. All prohibitions apply to them, except for 
the prohibitions against shaving the sides of one’s head and 
disfiguring one’s beard, and the prohibition against priests coming 
into contact with a corpse. There is no difference between women and 
men in civil law, nor is there any difference between them with regard 
to punishment for transgressions, except in the case of a designated 
maidservant and the married daughter of a priest. Women may testify 
in court only under special circumstances, and they may not serve as 
judges or be appointed to public office. There are also certain 
differences between men and women with regard to vows (see: 
Nullification of vows) and nazirite vows, as well as with regard to 
other halakhot, primarily for reasons of modesty (see: Hermaphrodite). 


Hermaphrodite - .אנְדְּרונִינוס‎ A person or animal with both male and 
female reproductive organs. The Sages debated whether a 
hermaphrodite is accorded the status of a man or of a woman or 
considered to be a separate, intermediate category (Bikkurim, ch. 4; 
see previous entry). 


One whose sexual organs are concealed - 

A person or animal whose sexual organs are concealed from‏ .טוּמטוּם 
birth or are so undeveloped that it is impossible to determine whether‏ 
the person or animal is male or female (see next entry).‏ 


By Birth 


Firstborn male - 123. The most common applications of this concept 
are with regard to: (1) The redemption of the firstborn male child 
(see: A woman's firstborn son, p. 401). (2) The double share given to a 
firstborn male child when an inheritance is divided (see: Firstborn 
with regard to inheritance, p. 344). (3) The sanctity of a firstborn 
kosher animal. (4) The redemption of the firstborn donkey. 


Child of eight months - DWI a})inw ja. A human baby or the 
offspring of a large domestic animal born after a pregnancy of only 
eight months. An offspring of that kind is not considered viable. 


By Societal Rank 


King - 372. By Torah law (Deuteronomy 17:14-20), the Jewish 
people are commanded to select a king to rule over them, if they so 
desire. This king must be of Jewish birth, and he may not be the 
offspring of converts. Several specific positive mitzvot and 
prohibitions apply to a king. He must have a special Torah scroll 
written for him. He may not marry more than eighteen women, nor 
may he “multiply horses or money” (Deuteronomy 17:16-17), i.e., 


possess more horses or money than he needs for his personal use and 
for that of the kingdom. Everyone is required to honor the king and 
treat him with deference, and neither may anyone treat him 
disrespectfully, nor may the king relinquish the honor due him. A king 
who unwittingly sinned (Leviticus 4:22ff.) brings a male goat as a sin- 
offering (see: Nasi’s goat, p. 374). The king is authorized to appoint 
officials to govern the people and to impose his will upon the people. 
He may collect taxes, appoint judges, and institute laws for the benefit 
of the people. The king is considered the leader of his people, and 
even takes precedence over a High Priest and a prophet. One who sees 
a king recites a special blessing (see: Kings of Israel; next entry). 


Kings of the house of David - בִּית‎ 7977 

TH. The Kings of the Davidic dynasty were assured (11 Samuel 7:16) 
that they would rule over the Jewish people forever. Since these kings 
observed the laws of the Torah, they were permitted to serve as 
judges, could appear as defendants but not as witnesses, and witnesses 
could testify against them (see next entry). Only kings of the house of 
David were permitted to sit in the Temple courtyard (see previous 
entry). 


Kings of Israel - ישְרְאֶל‎ 27D. Jewish kings not of Davidic descent, in 
particular those who ruled during the Hasmonean era. Since these 
kings did not follow the laws of the Torah, 

the Sages decreed that they could not participate in the judicial 
process, neither as judges, nor as defendants, nor as witnesses (see: 
King; previous entry). 


By Beliefs 


One who does not accept the fundamental principles of the Torah 
[Epikoros] - .אֶפִּיקורוס‎ That is the meaning of the term in rabbinical 
literature. Conceivably, it is a derivation of the name of the Greek 
philosopher Epicurus, or of the Hebrew word for ownerless [hefker]. 
In particular, the term describes one who does not accept the 
authority of the Sages or treats them with contempt. 


Sadducees and Boethusians - וּבִייתוסִים‎ Dj. Heterodox sects 
during the Second Temple period. These sects did not accept the Oral 
law at all, and they interpreted the written Torah independently. 
Several customs were introduced during the Second Temple period in 
order to show the Sadducees the error of their ways, i.e., to 
underscore the differences between correct practice and their 
approach, and that the halakha ignores their opinions (see: Red heifer, 
p. 409). Among these innovations were: Requiring the High Priest to 


take an oath before entering the Holy of Holies on Yom Kippur, and 
the obligation to bring witnesses to testify to the reliability of the 
witnesses to the New Moon. In the matter of the joining of courtyards, 
since Sadducees do not acknowledge the legitimacy of these 
ordinances, he cannot participate in the joining or symbolically 
renounce rights to his property (see: Renunciation of authority over 
one’s property, p. 264). His legal status is like that of a gentile from 
whom property need be rented. 


POSITIVE MITZVOT BETWEEN MAN AND HIS MAKER 


Mezuza - i2. A parchment on which two Torah portions 
(Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 11:13-21; see: Phylacteries, p. 445) were 
written by a scribe. The Torah commands (Deuteronomy 6:9, 11:20) 
to affix a mezuza on the doorposts of a house. The mezuza is usually 
enclosed in a case to protect it and is placed on the doorpost on the 
right side of the entry to each room. Each room where people live and 
sleep must have a mezuza; likewise, a mezuza must be affixed to the 
gates of courtyards and walled cities. Rooms where people do not live 
or sleep do not require a mezuza. Rooms used for functions not in 
keeping with the sanctity of the mezuza, e.g., bathrooms, do not have 
a mezuza. 


Circumcision - 11272. By Torah law (Genesis 17:10ff.), it is required 
to circumcise all male Jews. This obligation devolves on the father of 
a son eight days after birth. If the child is weak or ill, the circumcision 
is postponed until the baby is healthy. If the father is unavailable on 
the eighth day after birth, the rabbinical court sees to it that the child 
is circumcised. If, for whatever reason, the child remains 
uncircumcised, he is obligated to have himself circumcised when he 
reaches the age of thirteen. A boy who reaches majority and is not 
circumcised violates a positive mitzva and is subject to karet (Genesis 
17:14). If a child was born without a foreskin, he must have a drop of 
blood let in lieu of actual circumcision. Generally, circumcisions may 
be performed on Shabbat if that coincides with the eighth day, but if 
the circumcision is postponed, it may be performed only on a 
weekday. It is customary to celebrate a circumcision with a festive 
meal. 


Uncovering - i17")5. In the laws of circumcision, this term refers to 
the folding back of the thin membrane that lies under the thick 
foreskin. This is a fundamental element of circumcision. If it is not 
performed, the circumcision is invalid. 


Release of a nest - הַק[‎ mW. There is a mitzva in the Torah 


(Deuteronomy 22:6-7( commanding one who finds a nest in which the 
mother bird is sitting on her eggs or with her fledglings to set the 
mother free before taking the eggs or the chicks. The Sages explained 
that this mitzva applies only to kosher birds. 


Uncircumcised male - bqy. A Jewish male must be circumcised when 
he is eight days old, and if for any reason the circumcision is deferred 
the obligation remains. If a child reaches the age of majority without 
having been circumcised he becomes liable to receive karet. The 
obligation of circumcision does not apply if the operation would 
endanger the person’s life. An uncircumcised adult may not serve in 
the Temple or partake of offerings, and this restriction applies 
irrespective of the reason why he has not been circumcised. 


Parapet - "RYN. There is a positive mitzva (Deuteronomy 22:8) to 
erect a guardrail around the flat roof of a house or any other building. 
This mitzva is expanded to prohibit one from keeping anything in his 
possession that might endanger others, e.g., a vicious dog, an unsafe 
ladder, as it is written: “You shall not bring blood upon your house” 


(Deuteronomy 22:8). 
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Ritual fringes - .ציצית‎ There is a mitzva by Torah law to place fringes 
on the four corners of garments (Numbers 15:37-40). They are only 
placed on a four-cornered garment. The garment must be large 
enough to enable a person to wrap himself in it. Each fringe consists 
of four threads, generally of wool. The threads are folded in two, 
creating eight half-threads. The upper part of the fringes is knotted in 
a prescribed manner, and from it hang the eight half-threads. There 


are different customs as to how precisely to knot the fringes. 
Originally the fringes were made up of three white threads and one 
thread dyed blue (see next entry). There is no obligation for a person 
to wear fringes unless he is wearing a garment that requires them, and 
there is no obligation to wear a garment of that kind. Nevertheless, it 
is customary to wear a large four-cornered garment during the 
morning prayer service and a smaller four-cornered garment 
throughout the day. The obligation to place the fringes is during the 
daytime but not at night. Its fulfillment is incumbent upon men but 
not upon women. 


Sky-blue dye - n?2n. A special dye produced from a species of snail. 
In talmudic times this dye was already quite rare, and the means of 
preparing it, including the species of snail used, were eventually 
forgotten. In recent generations efforts have been made to identify the 
snail and to resume production and use of the dye. In the Torah 
(Numbers 15:38) there is a positive mitzva to use wool dyed this color 
in ritual fringes. One of the four threads of the fringes must be dyed 
with this special blue dye, and it is wound around the other threads. 
However, the mitzva to wear fringes is not dependent on one of the 
threads being dyed, and today most ritual fringes are prepared 
without the dyed thread. 


Phylacteries - 9N. There is a mitzva by Torah law for men to tie 
phylacteries on their arm and head each day. The phylacteries of the 
arm and of the head are considered separate mitzvot, independent of 
each other. Each of the phylacteries consists of a cube-shaped leather 
box containing parchment on which four Torah portions are written: 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 11:13-21; Exodus 13:1-10, 13:11-16. In the 


phylactery donned on the head, these portions are written on four 
separate parchments and placed in four separate subcompartments. In 
the phylactery donned on the arm, all four portions are written on the 
same parchment. There are different opinions (Rashi, Rabbeinu Tam, 
etc.) with regard to the order in which the portions are written and 
placed, and this results in a variety of customs in the donning of 
phylacteries today. Black leather straps are attached to each of the 
phylacteries boxes to tie them to the head and the arm. The 
phylacteries of the head are placed in the center of the head at the 
person’s original hairline. The phylacteries of the arm are bound to 
the area on the muscle above the elbow of the left arm, and tilted to 
face the heart. A left-handed person places the phylacteries on his 
right arm. There are varying customs as to how to tie the knots of the 
phylacteries and how to wrap the straps around the arm. Phylacteries 
are sacred. Therefore, they may not be worn in an unclean place or at 
a time when a person suffers from incontinence and cannot maintain 
his body in a state of cleanliness. In ancient times, phylacteries were 
donned throughout the day. Today, it is customary to don them only 
during the morning prayer service. Phylacteries are not worn on 
Shabbat or on Festivals. There is a difference of opinion among the 
halakhic authorities whether one dons phylacteries during the 
intermediate days of Festivals. Women and slaves are exempt from the 
mitzva of phylacteries. 


Mandatory war - 7187 nnon?n. A war that the Jewish people is 
obligated to wage. A mandatory war may be waged without prior 
permission from the Sanhedrin, and all Jews are required to 
participate in the war, even those who are exempted by the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 20:5-8). The category of mandatory war includes: War 
against Amalek, war for the conquest of Eretz Yisrael from the 
Canaanites, and war of self-defense (see next entry). Many authorities 
classify the third category as more significant than the others and 
refer to it as an obligatory war. 


Optional war - MW .מִלְחָמֶת‎ In contrast to mandatory war (see 
previous entry). A war waged by a Jewish king to expand the 
boundaries of Eretz Yisrael, or for another reason that does not fall 
into the category of mandatory war. An optional war may be 
undertaken only with permission of the Great Sanhedrin (see: Court of 
seventy-one, p. 317). Certain people are exempt from participating in 
an optional war, such as: (1) A newlywed husband during the first 
year of his marriage (Deuteronomy 24:5); (2) One who built a new 
house (Deuteronomy 20:5) or planted a vineyard (Deuteronomy 20:6) 
and has not yet benefited from them; (3) One who has betrothed a 
woman and has not yet married her (Deuteronomy 20:7); (4) One who 


is cowardly or fainthearted (Deuteronomy 20:8). Before setting out to 
battle, the Jews are assembled and addressed by the the priest 
anointed for war and the officers announce that those who are exempt 
may return home. Nevertheless, all those exempted, except for the 
newlywed husbands, were required to assist in the war effort. 


POSITIVE MITZVOT BETWEEN MAN AND HIS FELLOW 
MAN 


Acts of kindness - 07707 ni7°n3. A general category of mitzvot that 
involve offering physical or spiritual assistance or both to another. 
Among these mitzvot are: Giving loans, visiting the sick, and escorting 
the dead to burial. 


“And you shall do that which is right and good” - הישר‎ piy] 
dbi. (Deuteronomy 6:18). This moral directive carries with it a 
specific halakhic obligation. Wherever possible, and particularly in the 
case of a respected person, from whom an especially high standard of 
behavior is expected, a person must go beyond the letter of the law in 
matters between one person and another, and should even forgo 
money to which he is legally entitled, as an action that is right and 
good. In certain cases where no financial loss is involved, the courts 
can compel a person to behave in a right and good manner (see: One 
whose field borders on the field of his neighbor, p. 337). 


Loading - ny. The Torah requires a person who sees an animal that 
has fallen under its load to help its owner reload it (Exodus 23:5; see 
next entry). 


Unloading - np. The mitzva to help another unload his animal 
that is falling under its load (Exodus 23:5; see previous entry). This 
mitzva is considered an act of kindness to another person as well as 
observance of the prohibition against cruelty to animals. Though this 
mitzva applies to all animals regardless of its owner, the above 
mentioned verse refers to “the donkey of him that hates you” (see 
above mentioned verse), for it is a greater mitzva to overcome one's 
natural impulse and show this act of kindness to an enemy. 


Honor - Tia. The mitzva or the social requirement to treat certain 
people and places with deference. Not only must one honor God, but 
one must also honor a king, parents, Sages, and holy places. The 
requirement to respect certain people is the basis for halakhic 
decisions in certain areas. For example, it is permitted for one to 
interrupt his prayers in order to accord respect to a distinguished 
person, and certain people are exempt from the observance of various 


mitzvot, e.g., returning a lost object, because performing them would 
compromise his honor. 


Honoring one’s father and mother - 71132 

ON] IX. One of the Ten Commandments in the Torah, related to 
another mitzva, “You shall fear each man his mother and his father" 
(Leviticus 19:3). The essential element of this mitzva is that a person 
must behave with respect toward his father and mother, and he must 
meet their needs. Although the halakhic conclusion is that one is not 
required to spend money to fulfill this mitzva, nevertheless, when a 
parent cannot afford his own upkeep, his child has a particular 
obligation to support him as an act of charity that takes precedence 
over other charitable causes. By Torah law as articulated in the oral 
tradition, the mitzva to honor one's father and mother extends to 
stepparents and older siblings as well. 


Respect for Sages - Dh] 7122. A mitzva based on the verse “You 
shall honor the face of the old man” (Leviticus 19:32) to honor Torah 
scholars. In addition to standing in their presence and honoring them 
in other ways, one is commanded to adhere to them and help them in 
every way. The honor that a disciple is obligated to show his teacher 
is special, modeled after the honor a child is obligated to show a 
parent, and even takes precedence over it in certain situations. 
Consequently, many of the laws of mourning for a deceased parent 
apply equally in the case of one’s deceased teacher (see: Rabbi, p. 
438). 


Ransom of prisoners - Dia J9. There is a mitzva to redeem 
Jewish prisoners, including slaves. This mitzva is very significant and 
takes precedence over other mitzvot involving charity. In the ransom 
of prisoners, women take priority over men. One of the clauses of a 
marriage contract is that a husband assumes responsibility to redeem 
his wife from captivity. The Sages ruled that one must not redeem 
prisoners for more than their value, so as not to encourage the taking 
of Jewish prisoners for ransom (see: Female captive, p. 288). 


Rebuke - i1721n. There is a positive Torah mitzva (Leviticus 19:17) to 
admonish a fellow Jew for behaving improperly. If one sees another 
performing a reprehensible act, he must reprimand him for his deed 
again and again. Several conditions are attached to the act of 
reprimanding: One should avoid publicly embarrassing the 
wrongdoer, one must reprimand only someone who will accept the 
reprimand, and one must not reprimand someone who has vehemently 
expressed unwillingness to be reprimanded. The Sages disagree over 
the extent to which one should continue to rebuke such a person. If 


someone is able to reprimand a wrongdoer and does not do so, he is to 
some extent considered an accessory to the misdeed. 


Halakhic Categories of Positive Mitzvot 


Failure to do so invalidates - 13y/. A concept encountered in many 
areas of the halakha, particularly with regard to sacrificial law. There 
is often a particular method of performing a mitzva ab initio. 
Nevertheless, if one does not perform the mitzva in that manner, he 
fulfills his obligation. With regard to other mitzvot, however, the 
failure to perform certain details may invalidate the mitzva. These 
details are deemed indispensable. The distinction between elements in 
the performance of a mitzva that are required only ab initio and details 
that are deemed indispensable is encountered primarily in the laws of 
offerings (see next entry). 


Each invalidates the other - i11 n זֶה‎ 272372. This applies when a 
mitzva is composed of several parts and each part of the mitzva is 
considered indispensable in the sense that its non-performance 
invalidates the entire mitzva. For example, the Torah commands that 
ritual fringes be placed on each corner of four-cornered garments. If 
one fails to place fringes on one of the corners, the mitzva is not even 
partially fulfilled. In contrast, there are other mitzvot with more than 
one element; however, omission of one element does not invalidate 
the mitzva, although they must be performed ab initio. For example, 
one who dons phylacteries on his head and not on his arm, or vice 
versa, fulfills the part of the mitzva that he performed. 


Remnants of a mitzva - 7187 "1"U. A component that is not crucial 
to the performance of a mitzva. In the context of the laws of offerings, 
there are many procedures mandated by the Torah whose omission 
does not invalidate the entire ritual (see: Remnants, p. 369). From 
there, this term was borrowed to refer to an element of any mitzva 
whose omission does not invalidate that mitzva. The Sages warned 
against taking those elements lightly, and urged to be meticulous in 
their performance. 


Positive mitzva - wy. There are 248 positive mitzvot in the Torah. 
They fall into several categories, e.g., time-bound mitzvot (see next 
entry) and those that are not, mitzvot that involve action and those 
that do not. A mitzva is considered positive if the language used by 
the Torah to describe it is positive. Therefore, the mitzva not to eat on 
Yom Kippur is a positive mitzva because it is phrased: “You shall 
afflict your souls" (Leviticus 23:27). Generally, the failure to perform 
a positive mitzva does not create liability for punishment or require an 


offering for atonement. Nevertheless, it was customary to sacrifice a 
burnt-offering to atone for failure to observe a positive mitzva. There 
are, however, two positive mitzvot for which a person is liable to 
receive karet for failure to fulfill them: Circumcision and the Paschal 
lamb. Furthermore, by rabbinic law the Sages administer lashes (see: 
Lashes for rebelliousness, p. 471) to compel one to perform a positive 
mitzva. If the performance of a positive mitzva involves the 
simultaneous negation of a Torah prohibition, the performance of the 
positive mitzva generally takes precedence (see: Positive mitzva and 
prohibition). 


Positive, time-bound mitzva - עשה‎ MYN 

N21 MW. A positive mitzva that can be performed only at a certain 
time, or during the day rather than during the night, or on certain 
days of the year. As a rule, women and slaves are exempt from these 
mitzvot, although there are some time-related positive mitzvot that 
women are required to perform, e.g., remembering Shabbat to keep it 
holy (see: Sanctification of the day [kiddush], p. 268), eating matza on 
Passover night, assembly, and prayer. Women and slaves are required 
to perform non-time bound, positive mitzvot, e.g., contributing to 
charity, affixing a mezuza, etc., although there are certain exceptions, 
e.g., Torah study, from which women and slaves are exempt. 


Positive mitzva and prohibition - 

ntpyn N71 ntDy. A mitzva that is stated in the Torah both positively and 
negatively. Certain mitzvot have positive and negative components. 
Sometimes the positive mitzva is merely the positive expression of the 
negative mitzva; for example, the positive mitzva to rest on Shabbat 
and Festivals complements the prohibition of labor on those days. The 
fact that a mitzva is stated both positively and negatively has halakhic 
significance. Although performance of a positive mitzva overrides a 
prohibition (see: Positive mitzva) that does not apply if the 
prohibition is reinforced by a positive mitzva. 


Stand and take action - ny Dp. A mitzva or positive act whose 
fulfillment requires a specific deed. This term often refers to the 
performance of a positive mitzva correcting or reversing the effect of 
transgression of a prohibition (see: Sit and do nothing, p. 456; 
Prohibition that after its violation is transformed into a positive 
mitzva, p. 455). 


Mitzva that comes to be fulfilled by means of a transgression - 
Maya 7X20 i32. A mitzva whose performance was facilitated by a 
transgression, e.g., use of a stolen lulav on Sukkot (see: The four 
species, p. 274; Sukka 30a). A mitzva performed that way is 


invalidated. 


Mitzvot require intent - i13112 צָרִיכות‎ rn. There is a dispute among 
the Sages in the Talmud as to whether or not mitzvot require intent, 
i.e., whether a person fulfills a mitzva if he does not have the specific 
intent of fulfilling his obligation when he performs it. Everyone, 
however, agrees that a mitzva performed under duress or without 
awareness of one's actions (see: Acting unawares, p. 268) is invalid. 


Agency - nin’?W. The appointment of an agent to perform a mitzva 
on behalf of the person who appointed him. The rule is that the legal 
status of one's agent is equal to that of the person himself. An agent 
can substitute for the principal in most legal matters. However, agency 
to violate Torah prohibitions is legally null and void (see: There is no 
agent for transgression, p. 456), and the agent is liable for any 
prohibitions that he violated. Agency can be effected only with the 
principal's conscious consent, and the agent must be legally competent 
(see: Deaf-mute, imbecile, and minor, p. 441). An agent can perform 
all monetary transactions, offerings, separation of tithes, betrothal, 
divorce, and many other actions. There is a legal presumption that an 
agent performs his mission as instructed. Consequently, when there is 
no evidence to the contrary, the working assumption is that the 
mission was fulfilled. An agent cannot perform an obligation that must 
be performed by the principal himself. An agent cannot perform 
halitza on behalf of the brother-in-law, nor can an agent don 
phylacteries on another's behalf. 


Items facilitating the performance of a mitzva - 718) .מִכְשִירִי‎ 
Certain mitzvot, e.g., circumcision, override the prohibition against 
performing labor on Shabbat and Festivals. There is, however, a 
tannaitic dispute as to whether the preparation of utensils that 
facilitate the performance of a mitzva, e.g., preparing a knife for 
circumcision, also overrides Shabbat prohibitions (Shabbat 130a- 
132b). 


Seven Noahide mitzvot - 13 *)3 rn» yay. Seven universal mitzvot 
binding on all mankind. They are: The prohibition against idol 
worship, the prohibition against murder, the prohibition against incest 
and adultery (see: Engaging in forbidden sexual relations, p. 472), the 
prohibition against robbery and kidnapping, the prohibition against 
blasphemy, the prohibition against eating a limb from a living animal, 
and the obligation to establish courts of law. A gentile who violates 
one of these mitzvot is liable to receive the death penalty. Although 
the commonly accepted number for the Noahide laws is seven, some 
authorities have compiled more extensive lists comprising up to thirty 


mitzvot. However, the death penalty applies only to the seven listed 
above. 


Prepare it, and not from that which is already 

prepared - “iy jn ולא‎ nüyn. A principle that applies to many 
halakhot. In certain matters, such as building a sukka or tying ritual 
fringes, the Torah commands one to perform a certain mitzva. If the 
action involved in facilitating the mitzva was already effectively 
performed, and all that remains is to remove a halakhic constraint, 
removal of the constraint does not render the sukka or the ritual 
fringes fit for use, as it is considered to have been accomplished from 
that which is already prepared. Consequently, one who sews a piece of 
cloth, with ritual fringes already attached, onto a garment, does not 
fulfill the mitzva of ritual fringes. 


Rejection - 71n’7. A concept used with regard to an article used in the 
performance of a mitzva, which was then rejected as unfit for that 
purpose and later yet the reason for its rejection ceases. There is a 
dispute among the Sages whether the rejection is final or whether the 
item can then be used in the performance of mitzvot. 


OVERRIDING FACTORS 


Human dignity - הַבָּרִיות‎ 7123. This is the basis for halakhic decisions 
in several areas: (1) With regard to the burial of one with no relatives 
to bury him (see: Corpse with no one to bury it, p. 474), and, more 
generally, with regard to treating the dead with respect. (2) With 
regard to relaxing certain rabbinic restrictions, in circumstances where 
their fulfillment would compromise a person’s dignity. 


Improvement of the world - 07197 ppn. Certain rabbinic ordinances 
were instituted to prevent difficulties or to prevent strife and conflict. 
These ordinances are described as having been instituted to make the 
world a better place. 


Ways of pleasantness - נועם‎ 7377. Referring to the verse with regard 
to the Torah: “Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are 
peace” (Proverbs 3:17). A halakhic principle invoked when there is 
uncertainty with regard to the meaning of a mitzva. The Sages seek to 
interpret the mitzva in a manner that does not conflict with the ways 
of pleasantness and peace. See next entry. 


Ways of peace - 017 7277. A general term referring to many rabbinic 
ordinances instituted to foster peace and to prevent strife and 
controversy. (1) With regard to monetary cases, in certain instances, 
the Sages prohibited taking property from a person even though he 


does not possess full formal legal ownership. (2) With regard to 
relations with a common, uneducated person, the Sages permitted 
certain lenient practices in dealings with him, in order to prevent 
division between the Torah community and the common people. (3) 
With regard to relations with gentiles, the Sages instructed that 
charity be given to the gentile poor together with the poor of Israel. 
Similarly, they instituted other practices to reduce friction between 
communities and nations. 


Way of the world - yyy 713. Good manners, not specifically 
halakhically required, but which everyone, particularly Torah 
scholars, should adopt. Although frequently mentioned in the Talmud, 
this topic is primarily discussed in the minor tractates of Derekh Eretz 
Rabba and Derekh Eretz Zuta. In a broader sense this refers to the 
normal course of life, particularly the need to earn a living. 
Occasionally, the term is used as a euphemism for sexual relations or 
other matters better left unsaid. 


Saving a life — Wg] nip’9. The effort to save a human life supersedes 
all the mitzvot of the Torah, both positive and negative, with the 
exception of idol worship, murder, and forbidden sexual relations. 
When a person’s life is in danger, time should not be wasted in 
lengthy deliberations; rather, an immediate attempt should be made 
to save the life. When it is necessary to violate a prohibition to save a 
life, Torah scholars and other prominent people take the lead, 
underscoring that there is no question that it is permitted. Even fairly 
remote dangers fall into this category. 


Sanctification of God's name - DWT .קידוש‎ In general, this refers to 
the obligation to treat God and the Torah with the utmost deference. 
Included in this category are: (1) The obligation to give one’s life, 
under certain circumstances, rather than violate the Torah (see: Let 
him be killed and let him not transgress, p. 471). (2) The obligation to 
show outstanding devotion to one or more particular mitzvot. (3) The 
obligation of a well-known religious figure to behave in an exemplary 
manner that does honor to the principles he represents. The opposite 
of sanctification of His name is desecration of His name. 


Cruelty to animals - DN בַּעָלִי‎ 1y¥. The prohibition against inflicting 
unnecessary pain on animals. According to the accepted halakha, this 
prohibition is Torah law. The Sages emphasized the need to bear it 
constantly in mind both in its own right and also as a reason for 
leniency in certain halakhic issues, e.g., the laws of Shabbat, and other 
contexts. 


His opinion is rendered irrelevant by the opinions of all other 
men - אֶצַל כָּל‎ NYT 1703 

DTN. An individual's behavior, which runs counter to accepted norms 
of conduct, is not considered halakhically significant and is not used 
as a basis for halakhic rulings. For example, if a person ate prohibited 
food in a manner not common to the vast majority of people, he 
would not have committed a transgression, because his behavior is 
rendered irrelevant by the practice of the majority. 


PROHIBITIONS BETWEEN MAN AND HIS MAKER 


Limb from a living animal - ^ri] jh 12’X. The prohibition against 
eating flesh taken from a living animal. One of the seven mitzvot that 
apply to Jews and gentiles alike (see: Seven Noahide mitzvot, p. 449). 


Sciatic nerve - 7137 3. Nervus ischiadicus, running down the back of 
the hind leg of an animal. One of the parts of a kosher domestic 
animal and a kosher non-domestic animal whose consumption is 
prohibited by Torah law (Genesis 32:33). In addition to the nerve 
itself, it is customary not to eat the flesh surrounding it or the fat that 
encloses it. 


Exposure - 7177}. Leaving a liquid exposed. This term is used to refer 
to wine, water, or other liquids, as well as certain foods that were left 
exposed and unattended. The Sages feared that a poisonous snake 
might drink from the liquids and deposit venom in them. Because of 
this danger, they prohibited drinking these liquids. It was prohibited 
to use wine or water that was left exposed and unattended as a 
libation on the Temple altar (see: Libations; Water libation, p. 365). 


Treating food with contempt אוכְלִים-‎ "1^3. It is prohibited to treat 
food fit for human consumption contemptuously. Consequently, it is 
prohibited to throw food if it will thereby become spoiled. Food that 
has fallen to the ground must be picked up, and it may be used for 


purposes other than those for which it was intended only if it will not 
be thereby spoiled. 


You shall not diminish from the mitzvot of the Torah - yn 23. 
See next entry. 


You shall not add to the mitzvot of the Torah - תוסיף‎ 73. 
(Deuteronomy 13:1). There are several ways in which this 
transgression may be committed: If a person adds a new detail to the 
performance of a mitzva that prevents it from being fulfilled correctly, 
e.g., if a priest adds a fourth blessing to the three that constitute the 
Priestly Blessing, he transgresses the prohibition of adding to the 
mitzvot. This prohibition has a counterpart in the prohibition that 
prohibits diminishing any elements in the performance of a mitzva. If 
one performs a mitzva that he is not obligated to perform, e.g., if a 
person sits in a sukka in Eretz Yisrael on the Eighth Day of Assembly 
or on the ninth day outside Eretz Yisrael, with the intention of 
fulfilling the mitzva of residing in the sukka, he violates the 
prohibition of adding to the mitzvot. If one invents a new mitzva, he 
violates the prohibition of adding to the mitzvot. 


You shall not destroy - 1) .n’nwWnm ?3) The prohibition against 
destroying objects of value. Its biblical source is Deuteronomy 20:19, 
which prohibits cutting down fruit trees when besieging a city. The 
Sages explained that the scope of this prohibition extends to 
prohibiting the wanton destruction of any article of value. (2) The 
prohibition against shaving the corners of one's beard with a razor 
(Leviticus 19:27; see next entry). 


Corner - i1N2. With regard to the shaving of hair, the Torah prohibits 
men from shaving the hair at the side of the head, i.e., the hair on the 
temples (Leviticus 19:27). With regard to shaving the beard (see 
previous entry), the Torah prohibits men from shaving five points of 
the beard (Leviticus 19:27). Shaving even one of them is a violation of 
this prohibition. 


You shall not make yourself detestable — תשקצו‎ 73. The prohibition 
against eating the flesh of animals classified by the Torah as unclean. 
It applies especially to short-legged mammals such as rodents, and to 
reptiles, insects, and the like (Leviticus 11:43, 20:25; see: Creeping 
animal, p. 412). The Sages extended this prohibition to other deeds 
that cause self-defilement, e.g., the consumption of any food that is 
repugnant even though it is kosher. 


Desecration — .חִילוּל‎ Generally, a pejorative term applying to 
profaning of the sacred, e.g., desecration of God's name, desecration 


of Shabbat. 


Muzzling - ior. It is prohibited to use an animal for any labor 
associated with food, e.g., threshing, and prevent it from eating while 
working. Violation of this prohibition is punishable by lashes 
(Deuteronomy 25:4). 


Name(s) - .שם, שמות‎ The names of God. God's name must be treated 
with reverence. It may not be uttered in vain or recited in a dirty 
place or when one is naked. There are seven names of God that may 
not be erased. Their erasure constitutes violation of a Torah 
prohibition (see commentaries to Deuteronomy 12:4). There are many 
detailed laws governing the writing of these names in a Torah scroll. 


Substitute names for God - DU 133. The Tetragrammaton, called 
the explicit name, and other names of God appearing in the Bible, e.g., 
El Shaddai, are the names by which God is called. Other expressions 
used to refer to God, e.g., the Holy One, Blessed be He, are called 
substitute names. In certain matters (see: One who curses his father or 
mother, p. 469), it is halakhically significant whether God's name or a 
substitute was used. 


Castration - 0170. The Torah prohibits the castration of human 
beings and animals. The violation of this prohibition is punishable by 
lashes (Leviticus 22:24; see also: Sexually impotent or castrated male, 
p. 289). 


PROHIBITIONS BETWEEN MAN AND HIS FELLOW MAN 


Verbal mistreatment - 027 .אונְאֶת‎ The Torah prohibits causing 
distress to another person by making statements that wound, shame, 
or embarrass him (Leviticus 25:17; Bava Metzia 58b). 


“You shall not place a stumbling block before the blind" - Ty "397 
VWN [AN .לא‎ (Leviticus 19:14). In addition to its literal meaning, this 
Torah commandment prohibits causing to stumble a person who is 
morally blind and does not appreciate the seriousness of a sin, or 
conceptually blind and does not realize the negative implication of his 
behavior. A particular aspect of this prohibition is that any person 
who abets another in committing a sin violates this prohibition. 
However, by Torah law, one violates this prohibition only if it would 
have been impossible for the transgressor to have committed the sin 
without his assistance. 


Evil speech - y .לְשון‎ The Torah severely prohibits criticism and 
gossip (Leviticus 19:16). It is prohibited to mention disparaging things 


in conversation about another person, even if they are true. False 
disparaging remarks, slander, are considered an even more serious sin. 
Under certain conditions, it may be permitted to mention matters that 
are already public knowledge. The Sages extended the scope of this 
prohibition and prohibited many other forms of gossip, referring to 
them as a hint of evil speech (see: Hint of...). Included in this category 
are statements that are not themselves harmful to the person 
mentioned, but might prompt others to make disparaging remarks. 
The Sages frequently mentioned the severity of this prohibition, 
declaring that it is equivalent to the most serious sins, e.g., murder 
and adultery. 


Slanderer - y? OW .מוציא‎ In a general sense, this refers to anyone 
guilty of slander. 


Showing contempt toward a Torah scholar - 

ntn. This is considered tantamount to contempt for the‏ תִּלְמִיד חָכֶם 
Torah itself. In talmudic literature one who acts in this way is‏ 
occasionally termed a heretic. In talmudic times, a person who acted‏ 
contemptuously toward a scholar was subject to excommunication‏ 
and/or a monetary fine, a pound of gold (Jerusalem Talmud, Bava‏ 
Kamma 8:6). In later periods, however, that levy was not imposed.‏ 


One who curses another Jew - 77727. One is prohibited by Torah law 
to curse any law-abiding Jew, even if the person being cursed is 
unaware, e.g., because he is deaf (Leviticus 19:14). One who curses 
another Jew using God's name is subject to lashes by Torah law 
(Deuteronomy 28:58-9; Shevuot 35a). 


Halakhic Categories of Prohibitions 


Prohibition - ה.אזְהָרֶה‎ A Torah prohibition; an act that the Torah 
warned against committing (see next entry). 


Prohibition - 1X7. The name regularly given in the Talmud to a Torah 
prohibition. The punishment for violating a prohibition is greater than 
for failing to perform a positive mitzva, as the transgressor is generally 
flogged. There are, however, many exceptions to this principle (see: 
Prohibition that after its violation is transformed into a positive 
mitzva, Prohibition that does not involve an action, 

and Prohibition stated in general terms, 

p. 455). When the observance of a positive mitzva necessitates the 
violation of a prohibition, 

the obligation to fulfill the positive mitzva generally overrides the 
prohibition. Traditionally the Torah is said to contain 365 
prohibitions. 


A prohibition does not take effect upon another prohibition - X 
TON .איסוּר חל על‎ A principle applying to Torah prohibitions. If an 
object or action is already prohibited, additional prohibitions cannot 
take effect on it. It is prohibited for a High Priest to have sexual 
relations with a divorcée or a widow. If he engaged in sexual relations 
with a woman whose first marriage ended in divorce and whose 
second husband died, he would be liable on one count only, for 
relations with a divorcée and not on the second count, for relations 
with a widow. There are, however, numerous exceptions to this 
principle (see: Inclusive prohibition; Prohibition that adds; next 
entry). 


Simultaneous prohibition - NOX na .איסור‎ An exception to the 
principle that one prohibition does not take effect upon another (see 
previous entry). If two prohibitions take effect simultaneously, one 
who violates them is liable on both counts. For example, a woman is 
forbidden to the son of the man she marries, both due to the 
prohibition against relations with a married woman and due to the 
prohibition against relations with one's father's wife since both 
prohibitions took effect simultaneously. 


Inclusive prohibition — 7713 TON. An exception to the principle that 
one prohibition does not take effect upon another. The second 
prohibition takes effect if it is a more comprehensive prohibition. For 
example, if on Yom Kippur one eats an animal with a condition that 
will cause it to die within twelve months, he violates two prohibitions. 
That meat is always prohibited; however, eating it that day is also a 
violation of an additional prohibition: Eating on Yom Kippur. The 
latter prohibition takes effect because it is more comprehensive; it 
includes all foods, not only non-kosher meat. 


Prohibition that adds - Qin TON. An exception to the principle 
that one prohibition does not take effect upon another. The second 
prohibition takes effect because it applies either to additional 
individuals, or for a longer period of time, or with greater severity 
than the first. For example, a man is prohibited from engaging in 
sexual relations with his wife’s sister. If that sister marries, she is 
forbidden to him due to the additional prohibition against relations 
with a married woman. Since the second prohibition applies to all 
men, it applies also to the man to whom this woman was already 
forbidden, her sister’s husband. 


Prohibition stated as a positive mitzva - 
עשה‎ TON. For example, eating the Paschal lamb is prohibited during 
the daytime. This is stated as the positive mitzva (Exodus 12:8) to eat 


the Passover offering at night (see: Edomite, Egyptian, p. 290; next 
entry). 


Prohibition inferred from a positive mitzva - Ny 7732 NIJ N7. 
An act prohibited implicitly by the Torah, but which the Torah itself 
does not mention explicitly. The Torah states a positive mitzva from 
which the prohibition is inferred. For example, it is written with 
regard to the Paschal lamb: “And they shall eat the meat during that 
night” (Exodus 12:8). From this positive statement the Sages inferred 
a prohibition against eating the Paschal sacrifice during the day (see 
Pesahim 41b). Violation of this inferred prohibition is considered like 
failure to fulfill a positive mitzva. Accordingly, an earthly court does 
not administer a punishment for its violation. 


Items from which benefit is prohibited - 

NON. Items that are prohibited not only to eat but from which‏ הָנְאֶה 
it is prohibited to derive any kind of benefit or profit, including selling‏ 
them, even to a gentile. In some cases this benefit is prohibited by‏ 
Torah law, in others by rabbinic decree. Some must be disposed of‏ 
through burning, others by means of burial. It is prohibited to derive‏ 
benefit from idols and pagan sacrifices, the male firstborn of a donkey‏ 
before it was redeemed and after its neck was broken, an animal‏ 
sentenced to stoning (see: Ox that is stoned, p. 325), and a calf whose‏ 
neck was broken. Today the prohibition applies specifically to wine‏ 
used for idolatrous purposes (see: Wine poured as a libation, p. 474);‏ 
meat of kosher domesticated animals, as opposed to non-domesticated‏ 
animals or birds, cooked in milk (see: Meat in milk, p. 398); and‏ 
leaven on Passover.‏ 


Items that are buried - 732p). Among those items from which one is 
prohibited to benefit (see previous entry), some require disposal by 
means of burial. For example, a sacrificial animal that died, the 
aborted fetus of a sacrificial animal, an ox that is stoned, a heifer 
whose neck was broken, the leper's birds, the hair of a ritually impure 
nazirite, an unredeemed firstling of a donkey, mixtures of meat and 
milk, and non-sacred animals slaughtered in the Temple courtyard. 
Other items from which benefit is prohibited are disposed of by 
burning (see next entry) or by being cast into the Dead Sea (see: Cast 
it into the Dead Sea). Items that are to be disposed of by burial may 
not be burned, and items that are to be disposed of by burning may 
not be buried. If an item that was supposed to be buried was burned, 
it is prohibited to benefit from its ashes, and they must be buried. 


Items that are burned - P970). Among those items from which 
benefit is prohibited, some must be disposed of by burning. These 


include the hair of a ritually pure nazirite, ritually impure teruma, 
fruit that grew during the first three years after a tree was planted 
[orla], food crops in a vineyard, and offerings that were sacrificed 
after the permitted time or outside the Temple (see: Offerings 
slaughtered outside the Temple, p. 384; Outside its appointed time, p. 
381). It is permitted to benefit from the ashes of these items after they 
are burned. Other items from which benefit is prohibited are disposed 
of by burial (see previous entry) or by being cast into the Dead Sea 
(see next entry). Items that are to be disposed of by burial may not be 
burned, and items that are to be disposed of by burning may not be 
buried. 


Cast it into the Dead Sea - 17797 077 1771". A figurative expression for 
the disposal of items from which it is prohibited to derive benefit, 
particularly items associated with idol worship. If they could not be 
burned (see previous entry) or buried (see: Items that are buried), 
they would be cast into the sea. Any sea, not only the Dead Sea, is 
appropriate for this purpose. 


Prohibition that is permitted in departure from its norm - "ni 
12732. For example, although it is generally prohibited for priests to 
come in contact with corpses, the Torah relaxes that prohibition with 
regard to a priest’s immediate family (Leviticus 21:2). A prohibition 
with exceptions is considered less severe than one with no exceptions. 


Prohibition that after its violation is transformed into a positive 
mitzva - PPJI 1X? 

tyr. For example, the prohibition “You shall not take the mother 
bird with the young" (Deuteronomy 22:6) is transformed into a 
positive mitzva: “You shall surely let the mother go" (Deuteronomy 
22:7). Lashes are not administered for the violation of such a 
prohibition, unless there is no possibility of fulfilling the positive 
mitzva. 


Prohibition that does not involve an action - NWYN 33 PNW .לָאו‎ A 
prohibition of the Torah that is violated through thought or speech 
but does not involve a physical act. For example, the prohibition 
against hating one's fellow man or bearing a grudge against him 
(Leviticus 19:17-18). Generally, punishment is not administered for 
violating a prohibition of that kind. There are, however, exceptions: 
One who curses another or himself using the name of God (see: One 
who curses another Jew, p. 453; False conspiring witnesses, p. 321; 
Oath taken in vain, p. 340), and one who attempts to substitute 
another animal for a sacrificial animal (see: Substitution, p. 388). 


Prohibition not equally applicable to all - 733 וה‎ PRY .לָאו‎ For 
example, prohibitions that apply only to priests. In certain respects, 
these prohibitions are considered less severe than those applicable to 
all Jews. 


Prohibition stated in general terms - 1N? 

mi?72aw. A Torah prohibition that includes several different 
prohibitions. For example, “You shall not eat anything with the blood" 
(Leviticus 19:26) contains several prohibitions, among them the 
prohibition against eating an animal before it is completely dead, the 
prohibition against eating a sacrificial animal before its blood has 
been sprinkled on the altar, and the prohibition prohibiting judges 
who condemned a man to death from eating on the day of his 
execution (Sanhedrin 63a). No punishment is administered by an 
earthly court for violation of a prohibition of this kind even if one 
violates all the individual prohibitions simultaneously. 


Prohibition that serves as a warning of death at the hands of the 
court - שָנִיתָן‎ 1X? 

T7 .לְאַזְהָרַת מִיתת בִּית‎ A prohibition that, if all the necessary conditions 
are fulfilled, is punishable by court-administered execution, and not 
merely lashes, as is the case with standard prohibitions. One who 
violates a prohibition of that kind is not flogged even if circumstances 
prevent the court from administering the death penalty. 


Sit and do nothing - NWYN .שב וְאֶל‎ Sometimes used in contrast to 
Stand and take action. There are three contexts in which this is 
relevant: With regard to Torah prohibitions, it refers to mitzvot that 
are violated by failure to act. With regard to the principle: The Sages 
have the authority to override mitzvot in the Torah, they have the 
authority to do so only through inaction, not by means of action. For 
example, when Rosh HaShana coincides with Shabbat the shofar is not 
sounded. In cases where various factors contradict, the Sages advise: 
Sit and do nothing, because violating a prohibition passively is less 
severe than active violation. 


There is no agent for transgression - של‎ PX 

TYY 1277. If one instructs another to violate 

a prohibition, the agent, and not the one 

who sent him, bears responsibility for his actions. There are 
exceptions: (1) The misuse of sacred objects. (2) The slaughter or sale 
of a stolen animal (see: Slaughter and sale, p. 328). (3) Damage 
caused by an agent who cannot be held responsible for his deeds, i.e., 
a deaf-mute, an imbecile, and a minor. Some authorities hold that one 
who orders another to kill is himself guilty of murder, at least morally 


(see: Laws of Heaven, p. 326). 


RABBINIC PRONOUNCEMENTS 


Rabbinic law - 077510 “127. The decrees and ordinances instituted by 
the Sages (see: Decree). In certain respects, e.g., in situations of 
uncertainty, rulings are less stringent with regard to rabbinic law than 
to Torah laws, although in other respects rabbinic decrees may be 
more severe than Torah laws. 


Halakha - .הַלְכָה, הַלְכְתָא‎ Often used in the following ways: A ruling at 
the end of a talmudic dispute, usually in the form of: The halakha is in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi X. These rulings were generally 
not inserted until the final edition of the Talmud. It is occasionally 
used in the sense of a theoretical ruling, as opposed to a practical 
ruling. If a decision was actually carried out in practice, it has far 
greater legal weight than a decision that was merely issued in theory. 
In talmudic language, the word halakha is sometimes used as a short 
form of a halakha transmitted to Moses from Sinai, i.e., a law that is 
not written in the Torah, but, according to tradition, was given by God 
to Moses orally at the same time that He gave him the written Torah. 
These halakhot have the authority of Torah laws. 


Decree - yj. A decree issued by the Sages prohibiting an action or 
an object that is essentially permitted for the purpose of preventing 
people from sinning. Usually such decrees were issued with regard to 
matters that could ultimately lead to serious transgressions. However, 
occasionally the purpose of a decree is to establish consistent 
standards, e.g., if people are permitted to perform one action, they 
may mistakenly believe that similar prohibited actions are permitted. 
Some decrees were also issued by the Sages due to a specific incident 
that occurred, in which the danger of transgression, either actual or 
potential, arose. They issued a decree prohibiting that action for all 
later generations. 


Ordinance(s) - jpn, MRN. These are laws instituted by the Sages to 
regulate daily life. These ordinances came into being to regulate the 
observance of many mitzvot and, in particular, civil matters. Some 
ancient regulations are attributed to Moses, e.g., the public reading of 
the Torah and others; to Joshua, with regard to the settlement of Eretz 
Yisrael and the public and private use of it; to Ezra the Scribe, eg., the 
convening of courts, laws of modesty, and others. Other ordinances 
were instituted by rabbis in various communities, e.g., the ordinances 
of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz with regard to marriage contracts, 
instituted by the Committee of the Four Lands, or established in recent 


generations. Ordinances are to be distinguished from decrees 
established by the Sages as extensions of Torah laws. 


Rabbinic ordinances instituted in Usha - 

NUN niJpn. After the destruction of the Second Temple, the seat of the 
Sanhedrin, the highest court of the Jewish people, moved 

several times. At one point, it was located in the town of Usha. At that 
time, many significant rabbinic ordinances were instituted, among 
them the obligation to support one's children until they reach 
maturity and the 

prohibition against giving more than one-fifth of one's property to 
charity. 


The law of the kingdom is the law - 

NIT NDD AT NPT. The halakhic principle that Jews must obey the 
laws of the state in which they live. The laws and regulations of the 
state are considered valid in Jewish law as well. This obligation 
applies to civil law, and not to ritual law. 


Customs of the Amorites - האָמוךי‎ 7277. A general term referring to 
superstitious rites practiced by gentiles. It is prohibited for Jews to 
emulate them lest that conduct lead to idol worship itself. Many of 
these practices are enumerated in Tosefta Shabbat, chs. 7 and 8. 


Hint of... - ...3N. An action that is not explicitly prohibited by the 
Torah, but which is prohibited by rabbinic law as a less severe 
variation of a Torah prohibition. There are four categories of this type 
of prohibition: hint of evil speech, hint of idol worship, hint of usury, 
hint of the violation of the prohibitions of the Sabbatical Year. 


Appearance of transgression - |’ MNT. Sometimes, permitted 
actions that might be mistaken by an observer for prohibited conduct 
were prohibited by the Sages, both to prevent people from 
unjustifiably suspecting others of misconduct, and to prevent people 
from arriving at the mistaken conclusion that a prohibited action is 
permitted. Most authorities maintain that actions prohibited due to 
the appearance of transgression are prohibited even in private. 


Artifice — iyi. Circumventing the law in a manner that a person 
performs an action that involves a prohibited act or avoidance of an 
obligation, while appearing to be unaware of the consequences of his 
action. In certain situations the Sages were very strict and levied 
heavy fines on people who employed artifice in circumventing the 
law. However, in some instances artifice was permitted for certain 
people, e.g., Sages, to avoid more serious halakhic difficulties from 
arising. 


Bread of gentiles - Di n3. The Sages prohibited eating bread baked 
by gentiles, in order to prevent unnecessary contact with them, even 
when it is clear that no prohibited substances were included in the 
baking of the bread. This decree was issued very early in Jewish 
history. Indeed, allusions to it are found in the book of Daniel. Over 
the generations, however, certain leniencies were introduced. In 
general, whenever there is the possibility of obtaining bread baked by 
Jews, it is prohibited to eat bread baked by gentiles. 


Food cooked by gentiles - 17122 .בִּישוּלִי‎ The Sages prohibited eating 
food cooked by gentiles even when it is clear that there are no 
prohibited ingredients in the food. This prohibition applies to foods 
that can only be eaten cooked and not to foods that can be eaten both 
cooked and raw, and to important foods, i.e., food fit to be served on a 
king's table (see Avoda Zara 38a). 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


Ostracism - 717’). One who violates certain laws may be subjected to 
ostracism, either as a punishment or in order to compel him to submit 
to the law. The Talmud specifies twenty-four transgressions that are 
punishable by ostracism, and any Jew is authorized to ostracize a 
person guilty of these offenses. A person who was ostracized may not 
wear leather shoes or cut his hair, and other people must maintain a 
distance of at least four cubits from him. However, it is permitted to 
conduct business with him, to study with him, or to teach him. If a 
person was ostracized and did not mend his ways, he may be 
subjected to an even more severe ban (see next two entries). 


Excommunication - NIU. After a person is condemned to ostracism 
and his conduct remains unchanged, he may be placed into this more 
severe category (see next entry). 


Excommunication - 077. The partial or complete expulsion of a 
person from the Jewish people as a punishment or as a means of 
exerting pressure upon him to alter his conduct. There are degrees of 
severity in the imposition of excommunication (see: Ostracism). In its 
precise meaning, the term refers to the most severe of these bans: 
Excommunication from the Jewish people as a whole. One who is 
excommunicated is no longer considered a member of the community. 
He is neither included in a prayer quorum nor in any other religious 
activities. It is prohibited to stand within four cubits of him, or to 
have commercial dealings with him. 


METHODOLOGY 


The Torah left the matter to the discretion of the Sages - 1102 
D'23n» .הַכָּתוּב‎ There are certain halakhic questions upon which the 
Torah did not elaborate, and for which the principles that would 
facilitate their definition are not provided. According to some 
medieval commentaries, the Torah left these questions to the 
discretion of the Sages, allowing them to determine what is permitted 
and what is prohibited; e.g., the categories of labor permitted or 
prohibited during the intermediate days of the festivals of Passover 
and Sukkot. 


The Sages reinforced their pronouncements - 

onan. A halakhic contention. In many instances,‏ עָשוּ prr‏ לְדְבְרִיהֶם 
the Sages reinforced the prohibitions and practices they instituted so‏ 
that they would not be taken lightly. In certain cases, rabbinic decrees‏ 
and ordinances were accorded equal or even greater severity than‏ 
Torah law.‏ 


One who rules stringently for himself - 

by nN. In certain matters one is permitted to adopt a ruling‏ עצמוּ 
stricter than that required by halakha. However, the conduct of people‏ 
who do so cannot be cited as proof of the final disposition of the‏ 
halakha.‏ 


We do not derive monetary matters from ritual matters - מְמוְנָא‎ 
1757 לָא‎ NON. Since civil law, i.e., monetary cases, which concern 
the relationship between man and man, and ritual law, which 
concerns the relationship between man and God, constitute two 
distinct legal spheres, conclusions with regard to ritual matters may 
not be reached based on civil law, and vice versa. 


We do not derive monetary matters from fines - X? מִקְנְסָא‎ NÄNN 
1727’. The halakha distinguishes between two types of payments: (1) 
Money, i.e., payments resulting from contractual obligations, or 
compensation for damages equal in value to the amount of damage 
caused. (2) Fines, i.e., fixed indemnities, or indemnities not equal to 
the value of the damage caused. Even though both are monetary 
payments, each type has certain distinctive characteristics, and 
conclusions with regard to one may not be reached based on the 
other. 


He is teaching us good advice - 1210 yy 

ynn Nj. The Gemara sometimes uses this expression to explain‏ לן 
that a certain statement in the Torah, the Mishna, or the Talmud does‏ 
not prescribe a particular practice as binding halakha. Rather, it is‏ 
suggesting a proper course of behavior. However, one is not required‏ 


to follow this suggestion. 


Leniencies of Beit Shammai and stringencies of Beit Hillel - 771) 
221] וְחוּמְרִי בִּית‎ "NAW na. Generally, Beit Shammai adopted a more 
stringent attitude on halakhic questions than did Beit Hillel, and most 
disputes between them where it is unclear which of them stated which 
halakha are usually resolved to conform with this principle. 
Nevertheless, there are several exceptional cases, where Beit Shammai 
is lenient and Beit Hillel is strict. Most of them are enumerated in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of tractate Eduyyot. 


PLACES 


Eretz Yisrael - bq? ya. Eretz Yisrael has particular sanctity, and 
there are mitzvot that apply only there. Virtually all the mitzvot 
connected with land and with agriculture, e.g., the prohibitions of the 
Sabbatical Year and of sowing mixtures of diverse kinds of seeds (see: 
Food crops in a vineyard, Prohibited mixture of seeds, p. 252), as well 
as teruma and tithes, apply only there. The cities of Eretz Yisrael have 
special regulations and sanctity. Ordination of Sages was performed 
only in Eretz Yisrael. In Eretz Yisrael the second days of the three 
Pilgrim Festivals are not observed, in contrast to the Diaspora where 
they are (see: Second day of a Festival, observed in the 

Diaspora, p. 269). Over the generations, with the development of the 
Torah center of Babylonia, differences in law and custom also 
developed between Eretz Yisrael and the Diaspora. The borders of 
Eretz Yisrael are demarcated 

in various ways, each of which has its own halakhic significance (see: 
Land of the nations, p. 411; Syria; Boundaries of Eretz Yisrael 
established by those returning from the Babylonian exile). 


Country - Th. In certain contexts, this term refers to any place 
outside the Temple, or according to some opinions, outside Jerusalem 
(see Rosh HaShana 29b). With regard to many halakhot there is a 
difference between practice in the Temple and practice outside it (see 
next entry). 


Outlying areas - ]713i. Any area outside the Temple and, in some 
cases, any area outside Jerusalem. In addition to the laws of offerings, 
there are many other areas of halakha where there are differences 
between the practice in the Temple and in Jerusalem, and the practice 
in the towns and villages in the rest of Eretz Yisrael. For example, the 
shofar was sounded on Shabbat in the Temple, and according to some 
authorities, in all of Jerusalem, but not in the outlying areas. The lulav 
was taken for seven days in the Temple, but not in the outlying areas 


(see previous entry). 


Border area - 150. Greater stress is placed on the defense of border 
cities than of others. If a border city is attacked, even if the raiders 
intend only to plunder and not occupy or destroy it, all Jews are 
obligated to come to the city’s defense. Shabbat prohibitions may be 
violated for this purpose. A border city cannot be declared an 
idolatrous city. Rather, its accused inhabitants are judged as 
individuals, and the city may not be destroyed, in order not to 
compromise defense of the country’s borders. 


Transjordan - הד‎ 3%. The part of Eretz Yisrael conquered by 
Moses on the east bank of the Jordan, the area allocated to the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half of the tribe of Menashe. With regard to most 
of the mitzvot of the Torah, Transjordan is considered as Eretz Yisrael, 
and together with Judea and Galilee it is one of the three major 
regions of the country. There were three cities of refuge in 
Transjordan, in addition to those west of the Jordan. In certain 
contexts, the neighboring lands of Edom, Ammon, and Moab, which 
were not conquered by Moses and not given to the Jewish people as 
an inheritance, are referred to as Transjordan. 


Boundaries of Eretz Yisrael as established by those who ascended 
from the Babylonian exile - 723 עולי‎ DNY. The area settled by the 
Jews returning from Babylonia was considerably smaller than the area 
of Eretz Yisrael originally conquered by the children of Israel 
(Numbers 34:1-13). This difference is halakhically significant. The 
Babylonian conquest negated the sanctity of Eretz Yisrael and the 
agricultural obligations connected with its produce. When Jews 
returned after the exile, this sanctity and the accompanying 
obligations were renewed. However, they were renewed only in those 
portions of Eretz Yisrael in which those who returned settled. 
Nevertheless, certain observances were also required in those areas 
included in the original boundaries that were not part of the later 
settlement; e.g., the prohibition against working the land in the 
Sabbatical Year. The boundaries of Eretz Yisrael are also significant 
with regard to the laws of ritual purity (see: Land of the nations, p. 
411). 


Syria - 77110. The land located to the north of Eretz Yisrael extending 
to the Euphrates River. King David conquered most of Syria. Since this 
conquest was carried out before the full conquest of Eretz Yisrael 
proper, Syria was never incorporated as part of Eretz Yisrael. 
Nevertheless, the Sages instituted that in certain respects, e.g., with 
regard to first fruits, Syria was to be considered as Eretz Yisrael, and 


in other specific matters, e.g., orla and food crops in a vineyard, it was 
accorded intermediate status between Eretz Yisrael and the Diaspora. 


Outside Eretz Yisrael - 7X? yın. Anywhere beyond the borders of 
Eretz Yisrael. Due to the sanctity of Eretz Yisrael, the halakha 
distinguishes between Eretz Yisrael and areas outside it. Even during 
the period when offerings were permitted outside the Temple (see: 
Improvised altar, p. 364), they were nevertheless prohibited outside 
Eretz Yisrael. The Sages issued a decree rendering areas outside Eretz 
Yisrael ritually impure (see: Land of the nations, p. 411), and due to 
that impurity the laws of the nazirite (see: Naziriteship, p. 297) could 
be practiced only in Eretz Yisrael. Because ordination of the Sages can 
be practiced only within Eretz Yisrael, once that institution ceased to 
be in effect there, it could not be sustained elsewhere. Therefore, all 
rabbinical courts outside Eretz Yisrael are considered lay courts. 
Another difference involves the calendar: Since the addition of an 
extra day to a month was determined by courts in Eretz Yisrael, it was 
necessary to inform the communities abroad the date that the month 
began so that they could celebrate the Festivals on the proper day. 
Because it was not possible to inform all the communities of the 
Diaspora of the correct date, it was instituted that Festivals outside of 
Eretz Yisrael should be observed for two days. This remains the 
practice today, despite the fact that the fixed calendar eliminated all 
uncertainty (see: Second day of a Festival, observed in the Diaspora, p. 
269). Yet another difference between Eretz Yisrael and outside of 
Eretz Yisrael is that an agent delivering a bill of divorce outside Eretz 
Yisrael or from outside Eretz Yisrael to Eretz Yisrael must make a 
special declaration (see: It was written in my presence and signed in 
my presence, p. 300). According to ancient tradition or rabbinical 
decree, in some foreign territories close to Eretz Yisrael the laws of 
Eretz Yisrael are in effect, e.g., those of the Sabbatical Year, teruma, 
and tithes (see: Syria). In certain areas, the halakha also distinguishes 
between Babylonia and other places outside Eretz Yisrael. 


Levite cities - pon ^y. Since the Levites did not receive a tribal 
inheritance in Eretz Yisrael, they were given forty-eight cities and the 
lots surrounding them as their own (Numbers 35:2-8). These cities 
became their property in perpetuity and could, if sold, be redeemed at 
any time. Like fields that were the ancestral property of Israelites (see: 
Ancestral field, 

p. 254), the cities of the Levites would, if sold, return to them in the 
Jubilee Year (Leviticus 25:33). The laws restricting the return of 
houses of walled cities in the Jubilee did not apply to the cities of the 
Levites (Leviticus 25:29-34). The cities of the Levites also served as 
cities of refuge. 


Cities surrounded by a wall - iT "y. The sanctity of cities walled 
from the time of Joshua's conquest of Eretz Yisrael equals that of the 
Israelite camp in the desert. Therefore, a person afflicted with leprosy 
may not enter them (Leviticus 13:46). Similarly, there are certain 
restrictions with regard to burial within those cities. No person from 
outside the city can be buried within it without the consent of its 
inhabitants (see: Houses of walled cities, p. 254). The Scroll of Esther 
was read in cities walled from the time of Joshua on the 15th of Adar. 
Today the only city that certainly falls within that category is 
Jerusalem. 


Within Cities 

Study hall - הַמִדְרְש‎ ng. A place designated for the study of Torah. 
The sanctity of the study hall exceeds that of a synagogue. 
Nevertheless, those who study there are allowed to eat and sleep 
there. These leniencies were enacted in order to enable the students to 


remain in the study hall. In practice, most synagogues serve as study 
halls as well. 


Synagogue - n9337 ng. A place where communal prayers are held. 
Synagogues were also frequently used as meeting halls for important 
matters of public concern, as schools, and as study halls. There is no 
fixed layout for a synagogue, but it generally includes: (1) An ark for 
the Torah scrolls. In talmudic times, the ark was often movable and 
could be taken out of the synagogue after prayer and placed in 
another room. (2) A raised platform in the center of the synagogue 
from which the Torah is read. (3) A separate area for women. A 
synagogue is considered a microcosm of the Temple, and is endowed 
with a certain measure of sanctity. Accordingly, it is prohibited to act 
disrespectfully within it. A synagogue may be destroyed or sold only 
under certain circumstances. 


Attendant - jin. In talmudic times this term referred to an attendant 
charged with maintaining order, particularly in synagogues. The 
attendant was at times charged with supervising the children studying 
there. The use of this term in reference to the communal prayer leader 
developed much later in Jewish history. 


House - 773. Generally, this term refers to a sturdy structure used as a 
permanent dwelling, with a minimum area of four cubits by four 
cubits and a minimum height of ten handbreadths. However, more 
specific and restrictive definitions are applied to a house in certain 
halakhic contexts. 


Courtyard - 187. A courtyard or other area belonging to one or 


several owners. This concept is significant in several areas of the 
halakha: (1) With regard to the use of jointly owned property. This 
refers to a fenced courtyard, generally a common area in front of 
several houses. There are many detailed laws with regard to the 
division of a courtyard among multiple heirs. Essentially a courtyard 
is divided according to the number of doors, and each door is 
accorded a certain area for the purpose of entering the building and 
transferring goods. There are also many laws with regard to the right 
to use various items within a courtyard, as well as the apportioning of 
a courtyard too small to be divided. These laws also have 
ramifications in cases where the joint owners take vows. (2) With 
regard to Shabbat law. Although a fenced courtyard in front of a 
house is considered a private domain, one may not carry objects on 
Shabbat from the houses to the courtyard or vice versa if it is shared 
by several residents. To overcome this difficulty, a joining of 
courtyards can be placed, allowing the residents to carry within the 
courtyard and from the courtyard to the various houses. There are 
halakhic differences between a front courtyard, through which people 
pass regularly and which is in constant use, and a back courtyard (see: 
Enclosure, p. 266), which is used mainly for storage. 


King’s highway - 7777 111. A king is entitled to expropriate private 
property in order to build a road for the passage of his troops or for 
other projects of public benefit. No 

limit is placed on the length and width of that road. 


Public thoroughfare - הָרְבִּים‎ 777. An important thoroughfare used for 
communal traffic. A public thoroughfare was generally sixteen cubits 
wide. It was prohibited to place obstructions there. If a public 
thoroughfare passed through a person’s private property, it was 
prohibited for him to hinder passage. 


NIGHT AND DAY 


Sunset - MANI hyp. The point at which the entire solar disc drops 
below the horizon. From sunset until the emergence of the stars there 
is a period of uncertainty called twilight. At some point during this 
period the day ends and the next day begins. The entire period is 
considered a period of uncertainty, and various restrictions are 
applied to it. Consequently, for certain purposes sunset is treated as 
the end of the day, whereas for others emergence of the stars signifies 
the end of the day. 


Twilight - muUnurn 3. The twilight period between the end of the 
day and the beginning of the night. Usually understood as the period 


between sunset and the emergence of the stars, this period is treated 
in halakha as a period of uncertain status. There is a debate among the 
Sages with regard to its duration and when it begins and ends. 


Emergence of the stars - 07231371 NNY. The time, shortly after sunset, 
when the stars begin to appear. It marks the beginning of the night. 
Except with regard to the laws of offerings, it also marks the start of a 
new day, since according to the halakha each new day begins at night. 
Emergence of the stars is defined as the time when three average-sized 
stars can be seen. There are substantial disputes among the authorities 
as to precisely when this occurs. 


Watches - .אַשָמוּרות‎ The divisions of the night. Opinions among the 
Sages differed as to whether the night is divided into three watches or 
four. The times for reciting Shema and the beginning of the daily 
Temple service (see: Removal of ashes from the altar, p. 364) are 
determined according to the watches. 


Dawn - nU Tiny. With regard to many halakhot, e.g., eating 
offerings at night, reciting Shema at night, and eating before a fast that 
begins in the morning, dawn is considered the line of demarcation 
between the end of the night and morning. The precise time of dawn 
is unclear. Today it is generally accepted in Eretz Yisrael that dawn is 
approximately one and a quarter hours before sunrise. 


Sunrise - 790 737. The moment when the sun's sphere begins to 
appear on the horizon. In certain contexts this moment is considered 
as the beginning of the day. People scrupulous in their fulfillment of 
mitzvot customarily recite the morning service early and begin the 
Amida prayer at the moment 

of sunrise. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Not in the correct order, retroactively - 

One who reads Shema (see: Reciting Shema, p. 242) or the‏ .לְמַפרֶע 
Megilla, the Scroll of Esther, in the incorrect order, reading a later‏ 
verse prior to an earlier one, did not fulfill his obligation. This‏ 
principle applies to most cases where there is an obligation to recite a‏ 
specific passage of the Bible in fulfilling a mitzva. In other contexts,‏ 
this term refers to an action or development that may have a‏ 
retroactive effect. If, for example, a witness is convicted of perjury, all‏ 
his previous testimony, from the moment he gave the perjured‏ 
testimony until the moment of his conviction, is rendered invalid‏ 
retroactively (Sanhedrin 27a; see next entry).‏ 


Retroactive designation - fq. The principle that an object that 
was not explicitly designated initially for a certain purpose may 
retroactively be considered as if it had been designated for that 
purpose from the outset. For example, one who declares that the tithe 
from his granary will consist of the last tenth remaining after the rest 
of the produce has been consumed. If the principle of retroactive 
designation is accepted, his separation of the tithe is valid, as, 
although the tithe he designated did not exist as a distinct and 
separate entity when he designated it, retroactively it was that 
remaining tenth from the outset. There is a debate among the Sages 
whether to accept the principle of retroactive designation or not. In 
practice, the principle is generally accepted with regard to questions 
of rabbinic law, but not with regard to matters of Torah law. 


At intervals - 310. An activity that is not performed continuously, 
but rather with interruptions or pauses. Several mitzvot that require 
uninterrupted performance, e.g., reciting Shema or the Megilla, may be 
performed with limited pauses between passages. The term is also 
used in connection with the menstrual patterns of women (see: Set 
pattern, p. 422) and the goring patterns of oxen (see: Forewarned, p. 
324), to refer to an interrupted cyclical pattern. 


Up to and including - 7723 TY] Ty. The question of whether or not 
the term: Up to, includes the target date is significant in any instance 
where oral or written obligations are at issue. In the case of vows, if 
one agreed or vowed to continue performing a particular task until 
Passover: Did he intend to include Passover in his vow or did he mean 
until Passover, but not including Passover itself? Whenever possible, 
this question is determined by considering the logical implications of 
the statement, in accordance with the typical manner in which people 
use language. The Sages were unsuccessful in establishing a consistent 
rule. 


Interval equivalent to the time of speaking - "2" "712 In. A 
halakhic unit of time. The amount of time it takes one to say: 
Greetings to you, my teacher, in Hebrew. In almost every area of 
halakha, until that time has elapsed, it is considered as if one has not 
yet finished speaking, and he can retract what he first said if he issues 
the retraction within this period of time after he finished speaking. 
There are certain exceptions to this rule: Cursing God or idol worship, 
and certain dedications (see: Consecrated property, p. 387). 


Frequent - 7D. A frequent, recurring factor. A mitzva that occurs 
more frequently takes precedence over another that occurs less 
frequently. For example, in Shabbat kiddush, the blessing over the 


wine is recited before the blessing for sanctifying the Shabbat. 
Similarly, if a person has the option to perform one of two mitzvot, 
frequency is often a consideration that determines which he should 
choose. 


RESOLUTION OF HALAKHIC DILEMMAS 


Uncertainty - P20. Uncertainty that arises either because the 
circumstances cannot be ascertained or because no clear halakhic 
decision has emerged. The general principle is: In cases of Torah law, 
one adopts the stringent practice; in cases of rabbinic law, one adopts 
the lenient practice. In cases of uncertainty with regard to monetary 
disputes, the principle is: The burden of proof is incumbent upon the 
claimant. 


Compound uncertainty - סְפִיקָא‎ p99. A case in which there are two 
independent aspects of uncertainty. Generally, even in cases where the 
stringent practice is adopted when there is one uncertain element, one 
may adopt the lenient practice if there are two uncertain elements. 
For example, it is prohibited to tithe untithed produce on the Shabbat. 
If one is uncertain whether or not Shabbat has begun, one may not 
separate the tithe. Similarly, produce with regard to which one is 
uncertain whether or not it has been tithed, may not be tithed on 
Shabbat. However, if there was uncertainty both whether or not 
Shabbat had begun and whether or not the produce had been tithed, 
tithing is permitted. 


Presumption - ip]. A Hebrew term frequently used in halakha with 
different meanings depending on the context: In general, it means an 
accepted presumption based on facts, circumstances, custom, or the 
behavioral tendencies of man. For example, among the accepted 
presumptions there is: An agent carries out his agency, and: Children 
who are treated as family members are, in fact, their parents’ 
offspring. Unless the facts prove otherwise, these presumptions are 
accepted as truth, and corporal punishment may be administered 
based on these presumptions. 


Here it was found, here it was - Nh) ]N2 

mI כָּאן‎ . A principle applied in many aspects of Jewish law. An article 
discovered in a particular place is presumed to have been there and 
not to have been moved there from elsewhere. Similarly, the discovery 
of a prohibited article in one place does not arouse suspicion that 
similar articles are to be found in other places. Rather, the 
presumption is that the prohibited article was the only one of its kind, 
and could have been found only where it was discovered. 


Identifying mark, sign - 1) Jo) Identification of a corpse: The 
accurate determination of a corpse’s identity is extremely significant 
in order to free his widow to remarry and to provide his heirs the 
right to inherit property. If the face of the dead person is not 
recognizable (see: Sight recognition, p. 330), only specific identifying 
marks are acceptable evidence in these matters. (2) Ritual slaughter: 
The ritual slaughter of any kosher animal involves cutting its 
windpipe and esophagus. The ritual slaughter of a bird involves 
cutting either of those organs. Those organs are frequently referred to 
as signs. (3) Kashrut of an animal: The Torah mentions characteristics 
that determine whether animals, birds, fish, and locusts are kosher or 
not. These characteristics are called signs. (4) Signs of puberty (see: 
Two pubic hairs, p. 440). 


Majority - .רוב‎ A fundamental principle in halakhic decision making. 
On the basis of what is written in the Torah (Exodus 23:2), a court 
decides in accordance with the majority of judges when issuing a 
ruling. Similarly, one follows the majority of evidence, i.e., the 
majority of cases, the majority of people, in certain cases where there 
is uncertainty with regard to the facts. The halakha discusses the 
difference between an apparent majority and one based on general 
statistical information. There are several talmudic discussions as to 
which halakhic principle takes precedence when there is a clash 
between two fundamental principles, e.g., majority versus proximity, 
majority versus presumption, etc. 


Add the minority to the presumption - 

np .סְמוך מִיעוּטָא‎ A halakhic principle with regard to the concept of 
presumption. In this sense, it is a presumption that is accepted as true 
and has legal force until facts are introduced to prove it incorrect, e.g., 
the presumtive status of a valid ritual bath remains valid unless 
proven otherwise. Nevertheless, there are certain factors that can 
override a presumption, among them, the accepted practice of the 
majority. When the general rule, the majority, runs contrary to a 
presumption, the presumption is no longer accepted. There are, 
however, circumstances where the practice of the minority is 
considered sufficiently significant that when the strength of the 
presumption and the minority are combined, they supersede the 
majority (see Yevamot 119b; Kiddushin 80a). 


MEASURES 


The possibility of exact measurement - 
DXX» .אפר‎ The halakhic question, with regard to which the Sages 
differ, as to whether it is possible to measure two sections with 


precisely equal size or ascertain whether two events occurred at 
precisely the same moment (see: The breached segment equals the 
standing segment, p. 265). 


Measures for Eating 


Excessive eating - 10] NN. Forcing oneself to eat when he is 
already satiated and has no desire for more. With regard to mitzvot 
requiring or prohibiting consumption of certain items of food, 
excessive eating is not considered eating, neither to fulfill a positive 
mitzva nor to violate a prohibition. 


Food that is barely fit to be eaten - אַכִילֶה‎ 

priu .על ידי‎ Food of significantly poorer quality than that typically 
consumed by the person or animal in question. The act of ingesting 
that food is generally deemed to fall into the category of eating. For 
example, if an animal trespassed onto private property and ate 
produce that was not fit for its consumption, its owner would have to 
recompense the owner of the produce for willful, unusual, damage 
(see: Horn, p. 324) to the amount of 50 percent of the value of the 
produce. If, however, the animal ate produce that came under the 
category of food that is barely fit to be eaten, the owner would be 
liable for the full amount, as consumption of that produce is deemed 
to fall into the category of normal eating (see: Tooth, p. 325). 


Half the legal measure - .חָצִי שלעור‎ Many of the Torah’s prohibitions 
involve a specific measure of activity that may not be performed or 
quantity of food that may not be consumed. By Torah law, no 
punishment is administered if less than that measure is performed or 
quantity consumed. The amora’im debated whether performing or 
consuming less than the required measure is prohibited by Torah law 
or by rabbinic decree in order to prevent a person from transgressing 
the prohibition itself. In this context the term half is not to be taken 
literally, and implies any amount less than the measure or quantity of 
prohibition. 


Any amount - UD. Certain mitzvot can be fulfilled, or 
transgressions committed, by consuming, or performing some other 
action with, an extremely minute quantity of a substance. Although 
this quantity is very small, it is nevertheless a finite amount, and it is 
possible for a quantity to be so small that it is not considered a 
violation if consumed. 


Measures of Distance 


Cubit [ama] - TNX. A measure of length based on the distance from 


the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. There are various estimates 
as to its length, from 45 to 60 cm. (18-24 in.; see: Units of length, p. 
484). Other meanings of the Hebrew term ama: An irrigation canal; 
this name was chosen because these channels were usually one cubit 
deep. This word is also a euphemism for the male sexual organ. 


Handbreadth - N50. One of the measures of length frequently used in 
the Talmud. According to some modern halakhic opinions the length 
of a handbreadth is 3.78 in./9.6 cm., and according to others 3.15 
in./8 cm. This measure is applied, inter alia, with regard to: 

(1) Ritual impurity. An opening the size of a cubic handbreadth is 
significant in many laws concerning ritual impurity imparted by a 
human corpse (see: Opening of a handbreadth, p. 408). (2) The 
concept of being joined. Two solid surfaces are considered to be joined 
if there is a gap smaller than three handbreadths between them. The 
concept is found with regard to the construction of the walls of a 
sukka. (3) Determining what constitutes a significant area. Four 
handbreadths square is the minimum area accorded that status. (4) 
Height. The halakha recognizes ten handbreadths as the minimum size 
of a partition, a house, and a pit. 


Dry Measures 


Egg-bulk - 78°23. A halakhic unit of dry and liquid measure. This 
measure is the minimum unit with regard to the ritual impurity of 
food, i.e., a smaller quantity of food than this does not convey ritual 
impurity; nor, according to certain authorities, does it contract ritual 
impurity. The egg-bulk is also the measure in many other areas of 
halakha. The volume of an egg-bulk is reckoned as between 2 and 3.5 
fluid oz., 50-100 cc. (see “Talmudic Weights and Measures," p. 479). 


Olive-bulk - .כַּזִּית‎ The size of an olive is a frequently employed 
halakhic measure. It is the minimum quantity for which one may be 
liable for punishment for eating prohibited food as well as the 
minimum quantity that one must consume to fulfill mitzvot involving 
eating, e.g., eating matza on the first night of Passover. This is also the 
measure in other areas of halakha (see "Talmudic Weights and 
Measures," p. 479). 


Dried fig-bulk - 31133. A halakhic measure, particularly with regard 
to the halakhot of Shabbat. For example, one who transfers food from 
a private domain to the public domain on Shabbat is liable only if the 
amount transferred is at least a dried fig-bulk. 


Omer - Y. A measure of grain, one-tenth 
of an ephah (see *Talmudic Weights and 


Measures,” p. 479). 


Liquid Measures 


Log - .לוג‎ A liquid measure equal to the volume of six egg-bulks. Most 
sacrificial offerings of wine and oil were measured based on this 
measure. In fact, there was a special vessel with that volume in the 
Temple with which the wine and oil was measured. There was also a 
dry measure equal to the volume of six egg-bulks, called a rova. A 
quarter-log is one of the most common halakhic liquid measures (see: 
Liquid measures, p. 491). 


Quarter-log - .רְבִיעִית‎ A unit of liquid measure (see “Talmudic Weights 
and Measures,” p. 479). The quarter-log is the standard measure in 
certain areas of halakha. For example, a quarter-log is the minimum 
measure of wine over which kiddush may be recited, the measure of 
wine for which a nazirite (see: Naziriteship, 

p. 297) is flogged for drinking, and the minimum quantity of certain 
foods for which one is liable for violating the prohibition against 
transferring objects from one domain to another on Shabbat. A 
quarter-log of blood from a corpse transmits ritual impurity. 


CONDITIONS 


Condition - "NJD. A condition is a stipulation inserted into an 
agreement or juridical act, so that the act or agreement takes effect 
only if the condition is fulfilled. With regard to conditional marriages 
and divorces, the authorities decreed that in order for the condition to 
take effect, it must be a double condition. This means that, in the 
formulation of the conditional clause, the negative side, stipulating 
what constitutes an infraction of the condition, must be stated 
explicitly, and must be stated after the positive side. The condition 
must be realistic. If one of these features is lacking, the condition is 
void. One may not write a condition into the text of a bill of divorce, 
and if a condition is inserted, it usually invalidates the bill of divorce. 
Many Sages hold that conditional business contracts are valid even if 
not all of the features mentioned above are present. A conditional 
agreement takes effect only when the condition is fulfilled; until the 
condition is fulfilled, the agreement is invalid. A standard condition is 
phrased: If...however, if not... If the phrase: In order that, or the 
phrase: From this moment, is used, the agreement takes effect from 
the moment it is made, and fulfillment of the condition renders it 
retroactively effective. 


Condition of the sons of Gad and the sons of Reuben - 7] בָּנִי‎ "Nn 


IJN] 7221. A conditional agreement whose form is modeled after the 
agreement proposed to Moses by the tribes of Gad and Reuben 
allowing them to take Transjordan as their ancestral heritage. Since 
this agreement is mentioned in the Torah (Numbers, ch. 32), it is 
taken as a model for the language of all conditional agreements (see 
next entry). 


Double condition - 7152 Jn. A form of contractual obligation. A 
simple condition merely states the positive side of a commitment: If X, 
then Y. However, a double condition also includes the negative: If not 
X, then... Some authorities maintain that violation of a simple 
condition, where the negative side of the case is not stated, does not 
nullify an agreement. 


Stipulating a condition on what is written in the Torah - על‎ inn 
mna שָכַתוּב‎ nm. Stipulating that a Torah obligation should not apply 
to a particular transaction, e.g., a creditor stipulates that the 
Sabbatical Year should not abrogate a debt. According to some 
authorities, those stipulations are binding if made in connection with 
monetary dealings. Everyone, however, agrees that conditions that 
contradict a mitzva of the Torah with regard to other matters, e.g., 
obligations between man and wife, are null and void. 


Condition of the court - בִּית דִּין‎ ^N)n. A halakhic assumption 
applicable in many areas, with regard to actions, agreements, 
dedications to the Temple, and the like. The halakha assumes that 
these legal acts were performed in accordance with a condition 
stipulated by the court. Even if those who wrote the note or 
consecrated their property did not state the condition explicitly, it is 
considered as if they did so, because the court authorized it. In some 
cases, these conditions cannot be waived even if one explicitly 
stipulated their waiver. Conditions of the court were instituted either 
to promote the general welfare of society or to solve specific social 
problems. These conditions exist in virtually every area of halakha. 


PUNISHMENTS 


He receives the greater of the two - 

rm D nT m? Di». A principle with regard to punishments. One who 
violates two or more prohibitions with a single act is exempt from 
punishment for the less severe crime. Consequently, with regard to 
one who committed an act warranting the death penalty and the 
payment of monetary compensation, the more severe death penalty is 
administered, and he is exempt from the monetary payment. 


Four Court-Administered Capital Punishments 


Four court-administered capital punishments - ]’7 1?3 מיתות‎ YIN. 
The four forms of capital punishment prescribed by the Torah and 
administered by a court of twenty-three members (see: Small 
Sanhedrin, p. 316). In diminishing order of severity, they are: Stoning; 
burning; decapitation (see: Decapitation by sword); and strangulation. 


Stoning - 177/70. Stoning to death. One of the four methods of 
execution mentioned in the Torah (see previous entry), stoning is 
considered the most severe of the death penalties. Many of the 
prohibitions that carry the death penalty are punishable by stoning. 
Among these prohibitions are incest with one’s mother, incest with 
one’s father’s wife, incest with one’s son’s wife, sexual relations 
between males, sexual relations between a human and an animal, 
cursing God, idol worship, worshipping Molekh, necromancy, the 
desecration of Shabbat, cursing one’s parents, adultery with a young 
betrothed woman, incitement to idol worship, witchcraft, and acting 
as a stubborn and rebellious son. Stoning was carried out in the 
following way: The person to be executed was pushed to the ground 
from a height of eight cubits (about 4 m.). If he did not die on impact, 
the witnesses whose testimony convicted him would cast a heavy 
stone upon him. If he survived that, the entire populace would 
continue stoning him until he died. In cases of cursing God and idol 
worship, the bodies of men stoned to death were afterward hanged. 


Burning - ng’. In particular this term is used to refer to one of the 
four court-administered capital punishments. The condemned criminal 
was executed by pouring molten lead down his throat. The crimes 
punished in this manner were sexual relations with a woman and her 
mother or daughter, and adultery committed by the daughter of a 
priest. The adulterer in that case is executed by strangulation. 


Decapitation — 177. One of the four court-administered capital 
punishments (see next entry). 


Decapitation by sword - .סִיף‎ Decapitation by the sword, one of the 
four methods of capital punishment mentioned in the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 13:16; see: Four  court-administered capital 
punishments). A murderer and the inhabitants of an idolatrous city are 
punished in this manner. This same punishment is also administered 
to those who rebel against the king. 


Strangulation - pJ}. The least severe of the four types of capital 
punishment administered by the court (see: Small Sanhedrin, p. 316). 
Strangulation was performed by wrapping a scarf around the violator’s 


neck and then pulling simultaneously at both ends till he expired. The 
following transgressors were executed by strangulation: One who 
strikes his father or mother, a kidnapper, a rebellious elder, a false 
prophet, adulterers (see: Married woman, 

p. 286), and a man who committed adultery with a priest’s daughter. 


Stubborn and rebellious son - 17101 my 732. The Torah 
(Deuteronomy 21:18-21( and the Mishna (Sanhedrin, ch. 8) describe 
the punishment administered to a son between the ages of thirteen 
and thirteen and three months who steals money from his parents to 
eat a gluttonous meal of meat and wine in the company of worthless 
men. If his parents bring him to court for this act, he is exhorted to 
desist and punished with lashes. If he repeats the same misdeed and is 
again brought to court by his parents within this same three-month 
period, he is liable to receive the death penalty. Nevertheless, the 
halakhic limitations surrounding this case are so severe that some of 
the Sages said that there was never an execution of a stubborn and 
rebellious son. 


Blasphemer - "732. Blasphemy is defined as cursing God when 
referring to Him by His four-letter name in Hebrew. This offense is 
punishable by stoning (Leviticus 24:15-16; Numbers 15:30-31). Some 
Sages hold that the blasphemy mentioned in the source in Numbers 
refers to other sins that entail profaning God’s name. 


One who strikes his father or mother - 737 

VAX] VAN. It is prohibited by Torah law (Exodus 21:15) to strike one's 
father or mother. One who violates this prohibition is liable to be 
executed by strangulation. If a child strikes one of his parents, leaving 
a wound or a bruise, he violates this prohibition and is liable to be 
executed. 


One who curses his father or mother - 7777 

AX] PIN. One who curses his father or mother using God's name, 
whether during their lifetime or after their death, is subject to death 
by stoning (Leviticus 20:9). 


Kidnapper - Wg] 333. The Sages understood the prohibition “You 
shall not steal" in the Ten Commandments (Exodus 20:12; 
Deuteronomy 5:16) as referring to the crime of kidnapping. One who 
kidnapped a fellow Jew and enslaved him, and then sold him to 
another, is liable to execution by strangulation (Deuteronomy 24:7). 


False prophet - vp N*2). One who claims to be a divinely inspired 
prophet is examined to determine whether he is telling the truth. If his 
prophecies prove false, or if he prophesies about matters that are not 


within the purview of a prophet, e.g., to violate a mitzva in the Torah, 
he is deemed a false prophet and tried before a court of seventy-one 
judges. If found guilty, he is subject to execution by strangulation. 


Narrow, vaulted chamber - 75’2. This punishment is not mentioned 
in the Torah, but was instituted by the Sages in fulfillment of the 
biblical expression: “And you shall put the evil away from your midst” 
(Deuteronomy 13:6; 17:7; 19:19; etc.). This punishment was reserved 
for known murderers who could not be executed due to legal 
technicalities, and for a person who on three occasions committed a 
sin punishable by karet and was punished by lashes three times. They 
were imprisoned for life in that chamber. 


Divinely Administered Capital Punishment 


Karet - ng. A divine punishment for serious transgressions. The 
precise definition of the term is a matter of debate among the 
commentaries. Among the characteristics of karet are premature or 
sudden death, barrenness and the death of the sinner’s children, and 
the soul’s being excised from the World-to-Come. Thirty-six 
transgressions punishable by karet are mentioned in tractate Keritot. 
With the exception of two, i.e., failure to bring the Paschal lamb and 
failure to perform circumcision, all the transgressions are violations of 
prohibition. Karet applies only to one who performs a transgression 
intentionally. In certain instances, if the transgression was committed 
in the presence of witnesses, the transgressor is subject to execution 
by an earthly court, or to the penalty of lashes. Anyone who 
unwittingly violated one of the prohibitions punishable by karet is 
liable to bring a sin-offering as atonement. 


Death at the hands of Heaven - בִּידִי שָמִים‎ NPA. This punishment is 
meted out divinely. It is similar to karet but is slightly less severe. 
People who willfully take part in the Temple service, although 
prohibited to do so, e.g., non-priests, or priests lacking one of the 
priestly garments (see: Lacking priestly garments, p. 367), and non- 
priests who eat teruma, among others, are subject to death at the 
hands of God. 


One who has sexual relations with a menstruating woman - בועל‎ 
.)ה‎ If performed intentionally he is punished by karet. If performed 
unwittingly, he is liable to bring a sin-offering (see: Liable to bring a 
sin-offering, p. 373). 


Unwitting Murder 


Avenger - 077 ?NU. The relative of a person who was killed, who 


takes it upon himself to avenge his relative’s death. One who 
unintentionally but negligently killed another is exiled to a city of 
refuge (see: Exile). If he left that city during the lifetime of the current 
High Priest the avenger was not held liable for killing him (Numbers, 
ch. 35). If the relative’s death was the result of murder, the avenger 
acts as executioner of the convicted murderer. However, if the 
deceased did not have a relative to act as executioner, the court would 
appoint someone to serve in that capacity. 


Exile - 12. The punishment which the Torah prescribes for a person 
who unintentionally but negligently kills another (Numbers, ch. 35). 
The killer was exiled to a city of refuge and remained there until the 
death of the High Priest. If the killer left the city of refuge, it was 
permitted for the avenger (see previous entry) to kill him. 


City of refuge - 0772 TY. Numbers 35:10-34 and Deuteronomy 
19:1-13 describe the mitzva to establish cities of refuge to protect one 
who unwittingly committed manslaughter. The Sages explain that 
anyone who caused another’s death must flee to a city of refuge. From 
there, he is taken to trial. If he is convicted of intentional murder, he 
is executed. If the other person’s death was a complete accident, he is 
released. If, however, the court decides that he is guilty of negligent 
manslaughter, he must return to the city of refuge and remain there 
throughout the lifetime of the High Priest. If, for any reason, he leaves 
the city of refuge, he may be killed by his victim’s avenger. After the 
death of the High Priest, he may return to his own city. The Torah 
mentions the establishment of six cities of refuge, three west of the 
Jordan River and three east of the Jordan. The six cities were among 
the forty-eight cities given to the Levites. The Sages explained, 
however, that the other forty-two cities given to the Levites (Numbers 
35:2-8) also served as cities of refuge. 


Lashes 


Lashes - 11/2772. A form of punishment. The victim is tied to a post in 
a leaning position and whipped on his back and his chest. The Sages 
interpreted the verse “Forty stripes he may give him and not exceed” 
(Deuteronomy 25:3) to mean that the number of lashes administered 
per transgression is thirty-nine. However, if the victim cannot survive 
that number of lashes, he receives the number he can bear (see next 
entry). Transgression of prohibitions is, as a rule, punishable by 
lashes. However, there are several exceptions, notably: (1) A mitzva 
that is violated without action (see: Prohibition that does not involve 
an action, p. 455). (2) A transgression for which the Torah provided a 
means of reparation (see: Prohibition that after its violation is 


transformed into a positive mitzva, p. 455). (3) A collective 
prohibition that includes several different halakhot (see: Prohibition 
stated in general terms, p. 455). (4) A transgression that under certain 
circumstances could warrant the death penalty (see: Prohibition that 
serves as a warning of death at the hands of the court, p. 455). Lashes 
are not administered unless there are two witnesses to the 
transgression, and unless the sinner was forewarned immediately prior 
to his transgression. According to the halakha, a court of three is 
required to administer lashes. 


Lashes divisible by three - הֶרְאוּיות‎ n13n 

By Torah law (Deuteronomy 25:2-3), a person receiving lashes was 
flogged thirty-nine times. If he was incapable, for health reasons, of 
bearing the standard number of lashes, he would be flogged the 
number of lashes that he was able to bear. However, that number had 
to be a multiple of three, as for each lash the offender is flogged on 
the front of his body, he was flogged twice on his back. 


Lashes for rebelliousness - NTN NIY. Lashes administered by 
rabbinic decree, rather than by Torah law. A disciplinary measure 
imposed to prevent or restrict certain types of conduct. In certain 
cases these lashes were a fixed punishment imposed on anyone who 
violated specific prohibitions by rabbinic law. Lashes for 
rebelliousness were also imposed on people who were disobedient or 
acted disrepectfully toward a rabbinical court. Similarly, one who 
refuses to fulfill a positive mitzva may be administered lashes, similar 
to lashes of rebelliousness. The number of stripes administered is not 
fixed. The judges can increase or moderate the punishment, depending 
on the specific case. In contrast, when flogging is administered by 
Torah law, no more than thirty-nine lashes may be administered for 
each prohibition. Even after rabbinical courts ceased imposing the 
penalty of Torah-ordained lashes, they continued to administer lashes 
of rebelliousness, both in Eretz Yisrael and in the Diaspora. 


LET HIM BE KILLED AND LET HIM NOT TRANSGRESS 


Let him be killed and let him not transgress - וְאֶל "עבור‎ im. A 
term that expresses a Jew’s obligation to sacrifice his life to sanctify 
God’s name rather than violate certain prohibitions. Generally, if 
forced to commit a sin on pain of death, a Jew need not, and 
according to certain opinions, may not sacrifice his life rather than 
commit the sin. Similar principles permit a person to violate Torah 
prohibitions in cases of life-threatening illness. However, there are 
certain exceptions: (1) Idol worship, murder, and forbidden sexual 


relations. In these cases a Jew must be prepared to sacrifice his life 
rather than commit the transgression. (2) Instances in which the 
transgression is to be performed in public and the person threatening 
to kill the Jew seeks no personal benefit by forcing him to sin, but 
rather his intent is to cause the Jew to abandon his faith. (3) In times 
of mass persecution when Jews are forced to forsake their faith (see 
next entry), a Jew is obligated to sacrifice his life rather than 
transgress even minor mitzvot or Jewish customs. 


Apostasy — TU. A decree issued in times of persecution forcing the 
Jews to completely or partially forsake the Torah. The Sages say that, 
in the face of those decrees, every Jew is obligated to sacrifice his life 
rather than transgress even minor mitzvot or Jewish customs (see 
previous entry). 


Unavoidable accident - OJ!N. This term is used to refer to actions 
that a person was compelled to perform or that he performed 
unknowingly, e.g., while asleep or during a fit of insanity. It can also 
refer to circumstances over which a person has no control, force 
majeure. Generally the Torah does not hold one liable for sins that he 
was forced to commit. If a person is compelled to commit a sin under 
threat of death, it is preferable that he commit the sin rather than die. 
However, there are three exceptions: Idol worship, murder, and 
forbidden sexual relations (see: Let him be killed and let him not 
transgress; A person is forever forewarned, p. 326; 

previous entry). 


Murder 


Murder - Dh MDW. A Jew must sacrifice his life rather than 
commit murder (see: Let him be killed and let him not transgress). 


Pursuer - .רוךף‎ One about to commit rape or murder. Any means may 
be exercised to prevent those crimes, even killing the assailant. The 
assailant is not liable for any damage he caused while in pursuit of his 
victim, because he is subject to a more severe penalty than a monetary 
one (see: He receives the greater of the two, p. 468). Nor is one who 
pursues the assailant to prevent the crime liable for damage he may 
cause. This was instituted so that people would not be deterred from 
rescuing others (see: Improvement of the world, p. 450). 


We save him by taking his life - מַצִילִין‎ 

10523 .אותו‎ One who is about to commit an exceptionally grave crime 
may be killed, if necessary, to prevent him from committing the crime. 
The Talmud describes this as saving the potential criminal from sin by 
his soul, i.e., even at the cost of his life. Specifically, it is permitted to 


kill one about to commit murder, homosexual rape, rape of a 
betrothed girl between the ages of twelve and twelve and a half (see: 
Young betrothed woman, p. 286), 

or rape of any of the women with whom sexual relations are forbidden 
under penalty of death or karet (see: Engaging in forbidden sexual 
relations), if there is no other way to prevent him from committing 
these crimes (see previous entry). 


Calf whose neck is broken - 1799Y n?3y. When a murder victim's 
body is found outside a town and it is not known who caused his 
death, the following procedure is followed (Deuteronomy 21:1-9): 
First, judges who are members of the Great Sanhedrin come to 
measure the distance between the corpse and the nearest town, to 
determine which town must perform the rite of the calf whose neck is 
broken. This measurement is performed even if it is obvious which 
town is closest to the corpse. Afterward, the elders of that town must 
bring a calf that has never been used for any labor and break its neck 
in a riverbed that is not tilled. The elders wash their hands and recite 
a formula absolving themselves of guilt. If the murderer is discovered 
before the calf was killed, the rite is not performed. 


Forbidden Sexual Relations 


Engaging in forbidden sexual relations - 

my "173. A collective term for adulterous or incestuous sexual 
relations forbidden by the Torah upon pain of severe punishment 
(Leviticus, chs. 18 and 20; see: Forbidden sexual relations). This is one 
of the three categories of prohibitions which one is forbidden to 
violate even in order to save oneself from certain death (see: Let him 
be killed and let him not transgress). 


One who has sexual relations with a gentile woman - .בועל אַרְמִית‎ 
Although the Torah prohibits marriage between Jews and gentiles 
(Deuteronomy 7:3), there is no explicit Torah prohibition against 
sexual relations with a gentile woman not in the context of marriage. 
Those relations are, however, prohibited by rabbinic law, and are 
subject to the usual penalty for the violation of rabbinic prohibitions, 
i.e., lashes for rebelliousness. Moreover, that action was considered to 
be so egregious that zealots were permitted to kill a person 
committing it publicly (Numbers 25:1-15; see next entry). If the one 
who had relations with a gentile woman was not flogged by order of 
the rabbinical court, he was liable to receive divine punishment (see 
Malachi 2:11-12). 


Zealots may attack him - פּוגְעִים בו‎ LDN)p. There are several 


transgressions for which Torah law does not mandate that capital 
punishment be administered by a court of law. If a zealot apprehends 
an individual committing one of these transgressions, he may kill him. 
These transgressions are the theft of sacred utensils (see: Service 
vessel, p. 362), cursing God, using the name of a false god, public 
sexual relations with a gentile woman (see previous entry), and 
serving in the Temple while ritually impure. If a zealot witnessed one 
of these transgressions and then went to ask advice of a court, the 
court could not advise him to slay the offender. The zealot was 
allowed to act only while the offender was actually in the process of 
committing the transgression. 


Idol Worship 


Idol worship - i^t maY. The prohibition against idol worship is one 
of the most severe in the Torah (Exodus 20:3-5) and is punishable by 
stoning (Deuteronomy 17:2-7). It is one of the three mitzvot that a 
Jew must observe even if threatened with death for doing so (see: Let 
him be killed and let him not transgress, p. 471). The scope of the 
prohibition includes accepting another deity as a god, even if he 
worships God as well, or worshipping another deity. Idol worship may 
involve: (1) Serving the god in the manner in which other idolators 
worship it. (2) Serving the false god in the same manner in which God 
is worshipped, e.g., through sacrifice or libation, or by bowing to it. 
(3) Accepting it as one’s god. Other signs of veneration, e.g., kissing 
an idol or embracing it, are prohibited but not punishable by death. 
The Hebrew term is also used to refer not only to the act of idol 
worship, but to idols, pictures, or images worshipped. Benefit may not 
be derived from them, from offerings sacrificed to them, from trees 
planted or buildings constructed for their worship, if they were 
planted or fashioned or constructed by human hands for idolatrous 
purposes. They must be utterly destroyed (see: Cast it into the Dead 
Sea, 

p. 455). However, benefit may be derived from idols that were broken 
and ceased to be used for idol worship. Any natural spring, mountain, 
animal, or tree planted for the purpose of providing fruit does not 
become prohibited if idolatrously worshipped. The above applies only 
to idols belonging to a gentile. Idols belonging to a Jew can never 
have their status as the object of idolatrous worship altered and 
remain prohibited forever. The Sages decreed that idols impart ritual 
impurity as a primary source of ritual impurity (see: Ritual impurity 
imparted by idol worship, p. 413; Idolatrous offering; Wine poured as 
a libation). 


Tree worshipped as part of idolatrous rites - MWN. The Torah 


commands that these trees must be burned and entirely destroyed 
(Deuteronomy 12:2). In particular, there are two types of trees that 
must be destroyed: A tree that itself was worshipped and a tree 
planted next to an idol as adornment or for some use in its service. It 
is prohibited to derive benefit from a tree of this sort, whose legal 
status is as if it were burned and non-existent even before it is actually 
destroyed. 


Molekh - 7717. A type of idol. Molekh worship is punishable by 
stoning (Leviticus 20:2-5). Specifically, the Molekh was worshipped by 
passing one’s children through a fire in honor of the idol. The laws 
pertaining to Molekh worship are discussed in detail in tractate 
Sanhedrin. According to most opinions, the children need not be 
burned in the fire for this prohibition to be violated. 


Inciter to idol worship - m21 non. One who incites others to 
worship idols. This includes one who incites an individual to worship 
idols, and one who incites a community to do so. Since incitement to 
idol worship is such a serious offense, attacking the very foundations 
of Judaism, the Torah commands: “Your eye shall not pity nor shall 
you spare [the inciter]” (Deuteronomy 13:9). The Sages therefore 
deprived him of certain legal rights ordinarily accorded suspects in 
capital cases. For example, it is permitted to conceal witnesses to 
observe the suspect and even to entrap him into committing his crime 
in the presence of witnesses (see: Concealing of witnesses, p. 319). 
Similarly, no special attempt is made in the trial of an inciter to find 
exonerating evidence. The punishment for incitement to idol worship 
is stoning. 


Idolatrous city - DITI Y. An entire city, a majority of whose 
inhabitants are guilty of idol worship (Deuteronomy 13:13-19). That 
city is judged by the Great Sanhedrin, the court of seventy-one. The 
Sanhedrin has the authority to send an army to subdue the city. 
Afterward, courts are convened and each of the city’s adult 
inhabitants is judged. Those found guilty of idol worship are beheaded 
rather than stoned, the usual penalty for idol worship. The innocent 
are not slain. All the property in the city, including the property of the 
righteous, is destroyed, and all its buildings are razed to the ground. It 
must remain in ruins forever (see: Border area, p. 459). 


Idolatrous offering - 771 עבודה‎ NPN. It is prohibited to derive any 
benefit from an animal or article offered in the name of idol worship, 
and it must be destroyed. 


Wine poured as a libation - 102 Į”. In its strict sense this term refers 


to wine used in the rites of idol worship. It is prohibited to drink or 
derive benefit from that wine (Deuteronomy 32:38). The Sages 
extended the scope of this prohibition and prohibited drinking any 
wine touched by gentiles, even though it was not used, or intended, 
for idol worship. 


Nullification of idol worship - rm .בִּיטוּל עָבודָה‎ It is prohibited to 
derive any benefit from an idol. If, however, the idol was owned by a 
gentile and he shows, by intentionally damaging the idol or by 
displaying contempt toward it, that he no longer regards it as holy, he 
thereby nullifies the idol and a Jew may then use it for his own needs. 
Idols owned by Jews cannot be nullified (see: Idol worship). 


MOURNING 


Dying person - 0013. Halakhically, a person in that state is considered 
alive, and nothing may be done to hasten his death. Evidence of his 
death based only on his having been seen by witnesses in that 
condition is deemed insufficient for a rabbinical court to permit his 
wife to remarry. 


Sister - nin. It is prohibited for priests. to become ritually impure 
with impurity imparted by a corpse. An exception is made in the case 
of a paternal sister who was an unmarried virgin; the priest is 
permitted to take part in her funeral rites (Leviticus 21:3). One is 
required to observe mourning rites (see: Mourning) for a sister, 
whether paternal or maternal, whether single or married. 


Close relative - .קרוב‎ One is obligated to mourn the passing of seven 
relatives: A wife or husband, a father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
or sister. A priest may become ritually impure in mourning for any of 
the above relatives. However, in the case of a sister, this permission is 
granted only if she was still a virgin and unmarried. 


Corpse with no one to bury it — 7187 nhl. It is a significant religious 
obligation to take part in the burial of the dead. If the deceased had 
no friends or relatives to bury him, everyone is obligated to assist in 
his burial. According to the halakha, a corpse with no one available to 
bury it acquires its place, i.e., the body must be interred where it was 
found, provided that it is an honorable location. Otherwise, the body 
must be buried in the nearest cemetery. This religious duty is so 
important that even priests and nazirites, for whom it is prohibited to 
become impure with impurity imparted by a corpse, may bury a 
corpse with no one to bury it. Similarly, the obligation to bury this 
corpse takes precedence over virtually all other religious obligations. 


Rending of garments - 1y"1/?. A display of mourning. Among those 
required to rend their garments are one who hears of the death of a 
close relative, one who is present at the death of any person, a student 
who hears of the death of his teacher, one who hears a Jew curse God, 
and one who sees the Temple site in its state of destruction. The rip 
must be on a visible part of the garment. The rip upon hearing of the 
death of one’s parents or seeing the Temple site in its state of 
destruction may never be entirely mended. It is prohibited for the 
High Priest to rend his garments in a display of mourning. 


Acute mourner - jJIN. See next entry. 


Acute mourning - NiJ)X. The period of acute mourning on the day of 
the death of a close relative. The mourner is exempt from all positive 
mitzvot from the time of the death of the close relative until after the 
burial. At that point, the mourner's status changes from that of an 
acute mourner to that of a mourner (see: Mourning). In Temple times, 
it was prohibited for an acute mourner to eat second-tithe produce, 
first fruits, and consecrated food. If he is a priest, he may not perform 
the Temple service. This prohibition does not, however, apply to the 
High Priest. 


Participating in a funeral - nni) n7177. One of the mitzvot in the 
category of acts of kindness. Participating in a funeral is considered an 
act of respect both to the departed and to the bereaved family. In 
principle, anyone who sees a funeral procession must participate in it 
for at least a short time. 


Gathering of bones - ninyy vip. A burial practice in talmudic 
times. First, a corpse was buried in the ground. After the flesh 
decomposed, the bones would be dug up, placed in a coffin, and 
buried in a vault. 


Eulogy - 1997. It is customary to eulogize a person after his death. A 
eulogy contains praise of the departed; it is permitted to exaggerate 
slightly, and matters of Torah are spoken in describing his qualities. 
Eulogies are not recited on Festivals. 


Standing and sitting — וּמושב‎ TRYN. A mourning custom observed 
during the mishnaic and talmudic periods. At a funeral service, one of 
the people present would make the request: Sit, dear people, sit, and 
would then deliver a eulogy. This would be followed by: Stand, dear 
people, stand, and another eulogy. This was repeated several times as 
a sign of mourning. Today, this custom is no longer practiced. 


Mourning - NIN. The practices of mourning observed upon the 


death of a close relative (see: Close relative for a precise definition of 
the term). Among these practices are: Rending of garments; seven 
days, the customs observed during the first week of mourning; and 
thirty days, customs observed during the thirty days after the person’s 
death (see: Seven days, thirty days). There are additional customs 
observed for an entire year after the death of a parent. Certain 
mourning rites are also practiced for a Nasi of the Sanhedrin and for 
one’s teacher. 


Line - .שורה‎ A term used to describe one of the customs of mourning. 
After the funeral, the mourners or, depending on local custom, those 
who came to console them, stand in a line outside the cemetery and 
the people pass to comfort them. At least ten people in addition to the 
mourners must participate. 


Meal of comfort - 7X71] .סְעוּדת‎ The first meal served to mourners on 
their return from the funeral. This meal must be prepared by friends 
or neighbors from food that does not belong to the mourners. Certain 
foods, e.g., eggs and lentils, are customarily served at this meal. 


Overturning the bed - 70/7 .כְּפִיִת‎ An ancient mourning practice 
during the first seven days of mourning. All beds in a mourner’s house 
were overturned. The mourner would sleep on the beds only if they 
wereoverturned. Although this custom was prevalent in talmudic 
times, it is no longer observed. 


Seven days, thirty days - 7ylwW, DW. Different stages in 
mourning. The first seven days after a close relative’s death are days 
of intense mourning during which it is prohibited for the mourner, 
among other things, to leave his home, work, sit on a chair of 
standard height, wash himself for pleasure, wear leather shoes, and 
engage in sexual relations. The thirty-day period is one during which 
eulogies (see: Eulogy) are recited for important people (see 
Deuteronomy 34:8). During this period, the mourner is not allowed to 
wear new clothes, cut his hair, partake in festivities, or marry. Nor 
may he repair the garment that he rent as a sign of mourning (see: 
Rending of garments). After thirty days, all mourning rites are 
concluded except those observed for the passing of a parent. Although 
Shabbat is counted as a day of mourning, the mourning rites are not 
publicly observed on Shabbat. If a Festival occurs during the seven 
days of mourning, the seven-day period ends when the Festival begins. 
Similarly, if a Festival occurs during the period between seven days 
and thirty days after the death of a relative, the thirty-day period ends 
when the Festival begins. 


Matter that will be irretrievably lost - הָאָבָד‎ 127. A matter that, if 
appropriate action is not taken in a timely manner to safeguard it, will 
be irretrievably lost. The Sages were lenient in their application of the 
halakha with regard to the laws of mourning. During the first seven 
days of mourning, the mourner’s place of business must generally be 
closed. If that will result in irretrievable loss, work may be performed 
by others on his behalf. 


The legal status of part of the day is like that of the entire day - 
הַיוֹם כְּכוּלוּ‎ nXpn. A principle applied in many different areas of the 
halakha, e.g., laws of mourning, ritual impurity, and nazirite vows. A 
mourner is required to observe seven days of mourning (see: Seven 
days, thirty days); however, the day of the funeral is counted as a full 
day, even if only a small part of the day remains after the funeral. The 
mourner is then required to observe only an additional five full days 
plus part of the seventh, which is again considered a full day based on 
the same principle. 


Structure erected over a grave - Nhl Wo]. Somewhat like a 
tombstone, like any other object designated for use by a corpse, the 
structure may not be used for any other purpose. The Sages noted that 
there is no need to erect memorials for the righteous, as their deeds 
are their memorial. 


Part Four 


Additional Resources for Study of the 
Talmud 


Chapter 15 


Talmudic Weights and Measures 


Analysis of the weights and measures used in ancient times 


poses complicated problems. It is difficult to determine the 
relative size of weights and measures within any given system, 
and it is particularly difficult to ascertain their modern-day 
equivalents. Matters are further complicated by the fact that 
units of measurement from different parts of the world were 
often used simultaneously. Indeed, these problems affected 
almost all measurement systems until modern times, when the 
various units of weights and measures were almost universally 
standardized. 

All these problems and many others are encountered in the 
weights and measures in the Talmud. These units did not 
originate in a single historical period; their development 
continued from biblical times through the entire talmudic 
period. Moreover, the values of the different units of 
measurement changed frequently even during the talmudic 
period itself. At various times the rulers of both Eretz Yisrael 
and Babylonia introduced their own currencies and their own 
units of measurement, and different standards of measurement 
were employed simultaneously in different parts of each 
country. Clearly, therefore, it is difficult to articulate a 
consistent system of talmudic weights and measures. 

Further difficulties arise in the attempt to determine the 
relationship between ancient units of measurement and their 
modern-day equivalents. Although archeological finds and 
historical literary sources provide significant 1 
information, they do not provide sufficient information to 
ascertain the precise modern equivalents of the weights and 
measures mentioned in rabbinic literature and the other 
sources. Nor is the halakhic tradition helpful in resolving these 


problems, since different halakhic rulings were rendered in 
different places. 

Two main approaches were proposed by contemporary 
halakhic authorities with regard to the value of the basic units 
of length in the Talmud. There is a disparity of approximately 
20 percent between them and that leads to substantial 
differences in the value of units of area and volume. In 
practice, the general tendency is to adopt whichever opinion is 
stricter, at least in matters involving Torah law. 

Apart from the standard units of measurement, whose 
relative size is fixed, there are many biblical units of 
measurement mentioned in rabbinic literature. These 
quantities and measures are sometimes related to the standard 
units of measurement, but they are frequently based on 
measures taken from objects in nature or from vessels in use at 
the time. 

There are several hundred quantities and measures that fall 
into this category, and the size of many of them can only be 
approximated. 

In the tables that follow, the basic units of measurement are 
presented in descending order, together with some of the most 
significant quantities and measures used in the Talmud and in 
rabbinic literature. 


UNITS OF TIME 


Jubilee - 721. A period of fifty years, according to some, 
forty-nine years (see below), the longest unit of time 
mentioned in the Talmud. Jubilee is also the term used to 
refer to the fiftieth year of the fifty-year cycle. The first of 
these fifty-year cycles began in the fifteenth year after the 
conquest of Eretz Yisrael in the time of Joshua. The year that 
concludes each Jubilee period is called the Jubilee or the 
Jubilee Year, and the Torah (Leviticus 25:9ff.) teaches the 
unique laws that apply during that year. Observance of the 
Jubilee Year ceased before the end of the First Temple period, 
even though the system of counting the fifty-year cycle may 
have continued. There is a dispute between the tanna’im 
whether the Jubilee Year was reckoned as the first year of the 


new Sabbatical cycle, in which case the Jubilee period would 
last only forty-nine years, or whether the fiftieth year that 
followed the seventh Sabbatical cycle was an additional year 
external to the seven-year calculations, in which case the 
Jubilee period would be fifty years (see next entry). 


Seven-year period concluding with the Sabbatical or 
Seventh Year - avn (also yaw). Note that the term שבוע‎ 1 
means week in modern Hebrew, in the Talmud usually means 
the seven-year period concluding with the Sabbatical year. 


Year - mw. The years in the Talmud are lunar years, each 
consisting of twelve lunar months. Generally, there are 354 
days in a lunar year, although occasionally the year may be 
one day longer or shorter. In the period of the Mishna, the 
variations may have been slightly more pronounced. An 
ordinary lunar year was in contrast to a leap year (see next 
entry). 


Leap year - nwn nm. It consists of thirteen lunar months. 
There are 384 days, plus or minus one day, in a leap year. 


Solar year - noni nly. Sometimes called a full year, it consists 
of 365 days or, in some contexts, approximately 365% days. 


Season - n53pn. This term has two meanings: the Nisan season 
- the vernal equinox; the Tammuz season - the summer 
solstice; the Tishrei season - the fall equinox; the Tevet season 
— the winter solstice. Sometimes the term refers to a period of 
one-quarter of a solar year, lasting ninety-one days and seven- 
and-a-half hours according to the amora Shmuel or a little less 
according to the amora Rav Ada. 


Month - win. The months in the talmudic calendar are lunar 
months, whose length was determined either by actual 
observation or by astronomical calculation. There are two 
types of lunar months: a short month, consisting of twenty- 
nine days; and a long month, consisting of thirty days. 


Shabbat - naw. The Shabbat day. (2) A week, particularly, the 
period from one Shabbat to the next. The term Shabbat 
usually means week in the Talmud. 


Day - ov. In Hebrew, as in many other languages, this word 
has two meanings: a unit of time lasting twenty-four hours, 
and daytime as distinct from nighttime. For most matters, the 
halakhic day of twenty-four hours begins at nighttime with the 
appearance of three medium-sized stars; consequently, in the 
Talmud, day follows night rather than the other way around. 
There is an exception, however, with regard to the Temple 
service. There, the day begins at dawn or at sunrise, and in 
that context, night follows day. 


Twenty-four-hour period — ny? nyn. 
Period - ny. A half-day period, either daytime or nighttime. 


Hour - nyw. This word has two meanings in rabbinic 
literature: as a fixed unit of time, an hour is defined as one 
twenty-fourth of a day. This definition is followed with regard 
to astronomical reckonings and many halakhic calculations, 
and corresponds to the modern definition of an hour. Usually, 
however, the hours in the Talmud are not fixed in length; 
these hours, known in more recent halakhic literature as 
relative or seasonal hours, each lasts one-twelfth of the length 
of the day, and one-twelfth of the length of the night on any 
given date, regardless of the length of the daylight and the 
nighttime periods. The length of the hour is therefore not 
constant, but varies from day to day. During the summer the 
daylight hours are longer and during the winter they are 
shorter. The twelve daylight hours are measured from sunrise 
to sunset. According to another opinion, they are measured 
from dawn until the appearance of three medium-sized stars. 
Consequently, on the day of the equinox, three relative hours 
are equal to one-quarter of the length of the day, 6:00-9:00 
AM; six relative hours last from sunrise until noon, etc. It was 
natural to use these units where time was measured based on 
the position of the sun (e.g., by sundial); the times of prayer, 
inter alia, are still fixed based on seasonal hours. Sometimes, 
however, the expression in the Talmud does not refer to a 
fixed time unit, but rather to an unspecified period of time, 
e.g., a long time and a short time. The hour is often divided 
into smaller time units in rabbinic literature, e.g., half an 


hour, one-third of an hour. In addition, there are two sets of 
fixed units into which the hour may be divided: the units used 
for astronomical calculations, which include the helek, 
segment, 1/1080 of an hour, each of which lasts three and 
one-third seconds, and the rega, moment, 1/76 of a helek. Even 
today these units are used to calculate the length of the 
Hebrew months. The hour can also be divided into 24 onot, 
periods, each consisting of two-and-a-half minutes; these may 
in turn be further subdivided into 24 ittim, times, each 
consisting of six-and-a-quarter seconds, and they may be 
subdivided into 24  rega'im, moments, each lasting 
approximately one-quarter of a second. Sometimes, however, 
rega refers to an undefined, momentary period, rather than to 
a fixed amount of time; this usage is found primarily in the 
context of aggadic midrash. Yet another system of measuring 
time exists in the Talmud, primarily in astrological contexts, 
although these measurements occasionally have halakhic 
implications as well; these hours are associated with seven 
celestial bodies: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the moon. The first hour of the day in the 
morning is called Mercury on Sunday, Jupiter on Monday, 
Venus on Tuesday, Saturn on Wednesday, Sun on Thursday, 
Moon on Friday, and Mars on Shabbat. This system of time is 
used to determine the twenty-eight-year solar cycle, which 
always begins on the first Wednesday in the month of Nisan. 


Counting the Years. Various systems of counting the years 
were employed during the talmudic period, sometimes 
simultaneously. In biblical times, and in official documents 
from later periods as well, events were usually dated from the 
beginning of the reign of the ruling official, whether Jewish, 
e.g., High Priest or king, or gentile. In the Talmud, the 
writings of the ge’onim, and medieval Jewish historical 
literature, the years were often dated from the beginning of 
the Seleucid era, 312/311 BCE; 3,450 years from Creation. In 
fact, this reckoning of the documents, as it is sometimes 
called, was used by Yemenite Jews until recently. The Talmud 
also mentions the practice of dating events from 6 
destruction of the Second Temple. Dating events from 


Creation, although mentioned in the Talmud, gained 
acceptance only hundreds of years later. 


Other Measures Related to Intervals of Time 

The time it takes to walk 2,000 cubits - מל‎ 17. Opinions 
differ as to its length, ranging between eighteen and twenty- 
four minutes. This unit of time is used in determining whether 
food has become leaven, which is prohibited on Passover, and 
it also plays a role with regard to certain halakhot of prayer. 


The amount of time it takes to eat half a loaf of bread - 
015 nN. Loaves of bread in halakha are assumed to have a 
fixed size of six egg-bulks (see: Egg-bulk, p. 490). The duration 
of this period is the subject of considerable controversy. 
Opinions vary between two and nine minutes. This unit of 
time plays an important role with regard to many laws 
relating to food. 


Interval equivalent to the time of speaking - 1277 773 qn. 
The amount of time it takes to say in Hebrew: Greetings to 
you, my teacher. According to the halakha, certain acts are 
rendered invalid by an interruption only if the interruption 
extends longer than this interval. Moreover, most halakhically 
significant statements, blessings, testimony, etc. may be 
retracted or altered within this period without penalty. 


UNITS OF LENGTH 


Serious problems arise with regard to the units of length 
mentioned in the Talmud. Use of these units is often 
inconsistent (see: Cubit, below). Furthermore, it is necessary 
to distinguish between two types of measurements: the so- 
called depressed measurement, which is slightly less than a 
full measure, and the expansive measurement, which is 
slightly more than a full measure. The difference between 
these two measurements amounts to a small percentage of 
each unit of length. 


Fingerbreadth, thumbreadth - yay. The basic unit of length 
in the Talmud. Normally this is the smallest measure of length 


used. As with other measures, it is based on nature: the width 
of the thumb at its widest point. There is a dispute among 
contemporary halakhic authorities concerning the length of 
the talmudic fingerbreadth. Opinions range between 1.9 and 
2.5 cm. The two most common opinions are: the one known as 
the Na’e measure, 2 cm. (0.79 in.), and the one known as the 
Hazon Ish measure, 2.4 cm. (0.94 in.). These views are named 
after two great twentieth-century halakhic authorities, Rabbi 
A.H. Na’e and Rabbi A.I. Karelitz, known as the Hazon Ish, 
who issued these rulings in their writings. As a result of this 
difference of opinion, they obviously also differ with regard to 
all other units of length. 


Handbreadth - .טָפַה‎ The width of a clenched fist. One 
handbreadth equals four fingerbreadths, equivalent to five 
times the width of the middle finger, or six times the width of 
the little finger. According to the Na’e measure, it is 8 cm. 
(3.15 in.) long. According to the Hazon Ish measure, it is 9.6 
cm. (3.78 in.) long. 


Cubit - nn. Several different lengths are referred to by this 
name. The physical origin of the measure is the distance from 
the elbow to the end of the middle finger. That finger itself is 
referred to by the same name in Hebrew. The common cubit is 
six handbreadths long, 48 cm. (18.9 in.) according to the Na'e 
scale, and 57.6 cm. (22.7 in.) according to the Hazon Ish scale. 
However, the Talmud also mentions a short cubit, which is 
five handbreadths long. In certain rare contexts the term cubit 
refers to other lengths. In addition, there were two other types 
of cubits that were used in the Temple for special 
measurements; one, half a fingerbreadth wider and one, a full 
fingerbreadth wider than the standard cubit. 


Talmudic mile [mil] — bn. A unit of distance related to, but 
not identical with, the Roman mile, from which it received its 
name. A mil equals 2,000 cubits, 960 m. (1,049 yd.) according 
to Na'e, 1,150 m. (1,258 yd.) according to the Hazon Ish. 


Parasang, Persian mile - 7079. In the Talmud one parasang 
equals 4 talmudic miles (see above), 3.84 km. (2.4 mi.) 


according to Na’e, 4.6 km. (2.88 mi.) according to the Hazon 
Ish. 


These are the standard units of length in the Talmud. There 
are other units in special contexts: 


The distance between the index finger and the middle 
finger, when held as far apart as possible - vo. This is 
generally assumed to be equal in length to one handbreadth. 
This unit is used for measuring swaths of fabric. 


Double the distance between the index finger and the 
middle finger - 7122 .סיט‎ 


Span - mr. The distance between the thumb and the end of 
the little finger. That finger is also referred to by this name. 
This unit is already mentioned in the Bible. Different opinions 
with regard to the length of the span are already found in 
ancient sources, and therefore there are different opinions in 
different sources in rabbinic literature. It is generally accepted 
that the span is one-half of a cubit (three handbreadths), 
though some opinions maintain that it is two handbreadths in 
length. 


Reed - ip. This measurement, too, is mentioned in the Bible, 
but rarely encountered in the Talmud. The reed was used for 
measuring buildings. One reed equals six cubits. 


Ris — .ריס‎ Apparently borrowed from the Greeks, this unit was 
very close to the Greek stadion in length. It is 2/15 of a mile, 
which is 26675 cubits or between 128 and 153 m. (139-167 
yd.). 


Day's walk - nv 3752. Certain distances mentioned in the 
Talmud are measured by the time it takes to traverse them on 
foot. The Talmud assumes that the average person can walk 
ten parasangs, forty miles, 38.4 or 46 km. (24 or 28.75 mi.), 
from dawn until dark. The day's walk is used as the basis for 
measuring other, larger units, such as a six months' walk, a 
year's walk, and astronomical distances, e.g., five hundred 


years’ walk (approximately 7,500,000 km.). 


Small Units of Length 


Fingerbreadth Handbreadth Cubit Reed 
Fingerbreadth 1 A 4 Visa 
Handbreadth 4 1 % 6 
Cubit 24 6 1 % 
Reed 144 36 6 1 


Large Units of Length 


Cubit Ris Mil Parasang 
Cubit 1 l566 2,000 V&,000 
Ris 266 1 As 30 
Mil 2,000 7% 1 % 
Parasang 8,000 30 4 1 


UNITS OF AREA 


Measurements of area in the Talmud are based on two 
interrelated systems; the standard conversion values between 
them appear in the Talmud. One system is based on standard 
units of length. It is subject to the same dispute among 
modern halakhic authorities as are the measures of length. 
The other system used in larger measurements is based on the 
space required to plant certain quantities of produce. This 
system is therefore related to the basic units of volume (see 
below). There are also units of measurement of biblical origin 
found in rabbinic literature for various measurements of 
surface area. This is a different, independent system and based 
entirely on objects found in nature. 


Square fingerbreadth - nyann y3xN. This unit is used 
primarily to measure small swaths of fabric in order to 
determine whether or not they are susceptible to ritual 
impurity, and other small items. It is 4 sq. cm. (0.62 sq. in.) 
according to Na’e and 5.76 sq. cm. (0.89 sq. in.) according to 


the Hazon Ish. 


Square handbreadth - מְרוּבֶּע‎ nav. Used for measuring larger 
swaths of fabric, gaps and openings in partitions, etc.: 64 
sq.cm. (9.92 sq. in.) or 92.16 sq. cm. (14.28 sq. in.). 


Square cubit - nyann mmx. This unit is found in diverse 
halakhic contexts. Areas of four cubits by four cubits are also 
frequently mentioned in the Talmud, often written simply as 
four cubits. One square cubit is 2,304 sq. cm. (357 sq. in.) or 
3,318 sq. cm. (514 sq. in.). Four square cubits are 3.69 sq. m. 
(4.41 sq. yd.) or 5.31 sq. m. (6.35 sq. yd.). 


Beit rova - .בִּית רובע‎ The minimum area required in order to 
sow one-quarter of a kav of produce (see next two entries). 
This area is 1041/6 square cubits, 24 sq. m. (28 sq. yd.) 
according to Na'e, 35 sq. m. (41 sq. yd.) according to the 
Hazon Ish. 


Beit kav - .בִּית קב‎ The minimum area required in order to sow 
one kav of produce. This equals 41628 square cubits, 96 sq. m. 
(115 sq. yd.) according to Na’e, 138 sq. m. (165 sq. yd.) 
according to the Hazon Ish. 


Beit se'a - nNo n’a. The minimum area required in order to 
sow one se’a of produce. According to the Talmud, this equals 
50 cubits by 50 cubits, i.e., 2,500 square cubits, 576 sq. m. 
(689 sq. yd.) according to Na’e, 830 sq. m. (992 sq. yd.) 
according to the Hazon Ish. 


Beit satayim - .בִּית סָאתִים‎ This area is 50 by 100 cubits, and is 
used in many halakhic measurements, e.g., the area of a 
standard courtyard was this size; this was also the size of the 
courtyard of the Tabernacle in the wilderness. A square with 
this area measures slightly more than 70% cubits on each side. 
This is another unit of measurement frequently employed in 
halakhic contexts, and is the basis of the conversion formula 
from square cubits to planting areas. 


Beit kor — vio n3. The minimum area required in order to sow 
one kor of produce. This is 75,000 square cubits, 17,280 sq. m. 


(20,670 sq. yd.) according to Na’e, 24,900 sq. m. (29,780 sq. 
yd.) according to the Hazon Ish. 


These are the most frequently encountered units of surface 
area, although on occasion other units are used. The latter are 
generated either based on units of length, e.g., one span by 
one span, or units of volume based on the relationship 
between a se'a and and a beit se'a of produce. In addition to 
the units mentioned above, there are also other quantities 
used in measuring area. 


Hairbreadths - ry. The space between two adjacent hairs - 
whether on the head or on the rest of the body is a matter of 
dispute - or the space surrounding each hair; one hairbreadth 
is approximately equivalent to 3 sq. mm. 


Lentil's area — nyy. Two hairbreadths by two hairbreadths 
(see previous entry). 


Bean's area - 073. The area of a Cilician bean, thirty-six 
square hairbreadths. 


Small Units of Area 


Sq. fingerbreadth | Sq. handbreadth | Sq. cubit | Sq. cm. 
Sq. 
^ 1 l 16 1 $76 
fingerbreadth M 
Sq. handbreadth 16 1 36 64 
Sq. cubit 675 30 1 2304 
Large Units of Area 

Sq. cubit | Betrova | Betkav | Betsea | Bet kor 
Sq. cubit 1 6625 24/652 15,500 75,000 
Beit rova 104% 1 | Vy V4 1/720 
Beit kav 41673 4 1 Aso 
Beit sea 2,500 24 | 6 1 lo 
Beit kor 75,000 720 180 30 1 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


Units of volume in the Talmud are among the most 
complicated units of measurement, because of the existence of 
several independent systems. Moreover, even though the 
Talmud provides a series of formulas to convert between 
systems, these formulas are themselves unclear and frequently 
appear contradictory. Moreover, there are different measures, 
and different terms used for the same measure, in the systems 
used in the Torah and in the Talmud, and various units of 
volume of biblical origin found their way into the rabbinic 
literature with no clear, precise way to convert them into the 
standard talmudic units. 

Even within the same system, there were different measures 
used for dry and liquid capacity. This was not simply a matter 
of nomenclature; different types of containers were used for 
measuring liquids and solids. When a person bought a solid 
commodity, he expected it to be piled; needless to say, this 
was impossible with liquids. As a result, vessels designed to 
hold dry material were designed to permit a 50 percent 
overflow, and a person purchasing a se’a of grain, for example, 
would expect to get 50 percent more than a person purchasing 
a se’a of wine. However, this was important only for business 
considerations. When assessing volume for halakhic purposes, 
only the interior of the measure was considered, and a liquid 
se’a would be equal to a solid se’a. 

An additional complicating element was the fact that most, 
but not all, of the units of volume were changed across the 
board at least twice; consequently, units designated by the 
same term may have three different sizes, each appropriate to 
its own period or context. 

Volume is frequently measured in wilderness units used by 
the Jews during their journey in the wilderness. Later, 
apparently during the Second Temple period, all the units of 
measurement were increased, and were then called Jerusalem 
units, which were 20 percent larger than the previous 
wilderness units. Consequently, 5 kav in Jerusalem units equal 
6 kav in wilderness units. These units, too, were changed in 
the course of time, and yet another system of measurements, 


Tzippori units, so called after the city of the same name, was 
instituted. The units in this system were 20 percent larger than 
the Jerusalem units. In particular, there are three different- 
sized egg-bulks, a basic unit of measurement. Occasionally, 
thorough analysis is necessary to ascertain the system of 
measurements being discussed in the Talmud. 


TALMUDIC MEASURES 

The Sages of the Talmud used many of the larger measuring 
units mentioned in the Bible (see below), but they also added 
several smaller units. 


Egg-bulk - 73°23. The bulk of an average egg. In a sense, this 
unit is one of the most important, as it is used as the basis for 
calculating all the other measures, both dry and liquid. It is 
also one of the dry measures (see below). The Talmud defined 
the egg in terms of units of length. The egg used in the 
wilderness system was calculated to have a volume equal to 
2 2 1.8 fingerbreadths (for details, see: Forty se’a, 

p. 491). According to the Na’e system (see: Fingerbreadth, in 
the Length section, p. 484), the volume of the wilderness egg- 
bulk was 4% 43.6 = 57.6 cc. (2 fl. oz.), whereas according 
to the Hazon Ish system, its volume would be 4.8 x 4.8 x 4.32 
= 99.5 cc. (3.5 fl. oz.). The Jerusalem egg-bulk was 20 
percent larger than the wilderness egg, 69.1 cc. (2.4 fl. oz.) or 
119.4 cc. (4.2 fl. oz), and the Tzippori egg-bulk was 20 
percent larger again, 82.9 cc. (2.9 fl. oz.) or 143.3 cc. (4.9 fl. 
oz.). Clearly, none of these measures bears much resemblance 
to the actual size of the present-day chicken egg, about 50 cc. 
Moreover, the difference between the Hazon Ish and Na’e 
scales is so great, about 75 percent, that it appears 
unbridgeable. These questions have exercised the minds of 
many modern authorities. In the volume measures below, the 
size of the units will be given in terms of egg-bulks. 


Dry Measures 
Egg-bulk - .בִּיצָה‎ The smallest dry measure regularly used (see 
above). One egg-bulk equals *5 tomen, which is 1/24 kav. 


Ukhla (kela) - עוּכְלָא)‎ (N72 . The equivalent of 1/20 kav or 1.2 


egg-bulks. 


Tomen - jin. One-eighth of a kav or 3 eggs. Half a tomen is 
also mentioned as a unit of measurement. 


Quarter-kay - .רובע‎ The equivalent of 6 egg-bulks. 


Kay - .קב‎ This is a basic unit of measurement from which 
many other small units are derived. It is the equivalent of one- 
sixth of a se'a or 24 egg-bulks. The measure of 2 kav is 
frequently used, as is the measure of a half-kav. 


10760 - ipn. A half-se’a or 72 egg-bulks. The Rabbis 
interpreted this word as a contraction of the Aramaic word 
meaning two [terei] and the word kay, i.e., three kav. 


Se'a — NY. One-thirtieth of a kor or 144 egg-bulks. 


Kor - >. Thirty se'a or 4,320 egg-bulks. The largest measure 
mentioned by name. In the wilderness system, according to 
Na'e, 248 liters (7 bushels); according to the Hazon Ish, 430 
liters (12 bushels). 


Liquid Measures 


Kortov - .קורטוב‎ One sixty-fourth of a log or 3/32 of an egg- 
bulk. 5.4 cc., Na’e; or 9.3 cc., Hazon Ish. 


Quarter-log or 1.5 egg-bulks - .רְבִיעִית‎ This is not identical to 
the quarter-kav, which is a dry measure (see above). This unit 
is used very frequently to measure liquids. Half of this 
measure is sometimes called an eighth-log. 


Log or six egg-bulks - xiv. The basic unit of liquid 
measurement in the Talmud, from which all other larger units 
of volume are derived. This also relates to a half-, a third-, and 
quarter-hin, as well as a series of smaller measurements, e.g., a 
half-log. 


Hin - pn. Twelve log or 72 egg-bulks. 


Forty se'a - nNo .אַרַבָּעִים‎ The equivalent of 80 hin or 5,760 
eggs-bulks. The minimum quantity of water necessary to effect 
purification in a ritual bath. The legal status of a vessel large 
enough to hold at least 40 se’a or more is no longer that of a 
vessel, but rather that of a building. This has ramifications in 
such areas as the laws of ritual impurity, and the laws of 
Shabbat. The 40 se’a measure is the basis of all modern 
calculations of the various measures of volume. The Talmud 
states that a ritual bath is three cubits high and one cubit 
square, and that its minimum volume is 40 se’a. Thus, 
according to the Na’e scale, a ritual bath must contain 332 
liters of water (87 U.S. gal.), and, according to the Hazon Ish, 
573 liters (151 U.S. gal.). 


BIBLICAL MEASURES 


Dry Measures 

Homer - $m. Thirty se’a or 10 ephah. The largest measure 
mentioned by name. Equivalent to the talmudic kor (see 
above). 

Letekh - ךn7.‎ A half-kor. 

Ephah - 75°x. One-twentieth of a kor, i.e., 3 se’a. 

Se'a - 7X0. One-third of an ephah. 

Issaron, omer — .עומָר ,עַשָרון‎ One-tenth of an ephah. 


Liquid Measures 

Kor - 713. The largest liquid measure, equal in volume to the 
dry homer (see above). 

Bat - n3. One-tenth of a kor. This is equal in volume to one 
ephah (6 hin). 

Hin - pn. One-sixth of a bat or 1/60 kor. 

Log - .לוג‎ One-twelfth of a hin. 

Mesura - mwy. One thirty-sixth of a log. According to 
rabbinic interpretation, this is the smallest measure mentioned 
in the Bible. 


OTHER HALAKHIC UNITS OF VOLUME 
In addition to the measures mentioned above, there are 


several significant units of volume in various halakhic 
contexts. Their size was determined in the Torah. Most of 
these units are based on items found in nature, particularly 
fruits and vegetables. It is not always possible to convert them 
easily to the standard talmudic measurements based on the 
egg. Among these measurements are: 


Olive-bulk - nt. This is one of the most significant halakhic 
units of volume. By Torah law, eating is defined as swallowing 
one olive-bulk, and in every Torah law that either commands 
or prohibits eating, this measure defines eating. The measure 
is defined in terms of the water displacement of a particular 
genus of olive, and the precise size of this measurement is not 
clear. From one talmudic passage it appears to be almost half 
an egg-bulk, and from another it appears to be less than a 
third of an egg-bulk. Given the wide range of the opinions 
with regard to an egg-bulk (see p. 490), the opinions with 
regard to an olive-bulk range from 15 cc. to 50 cc. 


Large date-bulk - .כְּכומָבֶת‎ This unit is larger than an olive- 
bulk but smaller than an egg-bulk. One who eats on Yom 
Kippur is liable to receive divine punishment by karet only if 
he eats at least a large date-bulk of food. 


Dried fig-bulk - n331135. This is the standard unit of food with 
regard to the laws of Shabbat. One who unwittingly performed 
a labor prohibited on Shabbat is liable to bring a sin-offering 
only if the size of the object involved is greater than a 
requisite minimum measure. That measure varies based not on 
the prohibited labor performed; rather it is based on the 
nature of the object. The dried fig-bulk is the requisite 
measure for any form of prohibited labor involving food. 
Therefore, one who bakes less than one fig-bulk of bread is not 
liable to bring a sin-offering. Likewise, one who carries food 
from one domain to another is liable to bring a sin-offering 
only if he carried a fig-bulk of food, etc. A fig-bulk is slightly 
larger than an olive-bulk, but smaller than a date-bulk. Its 
precise size is subject to considerable dispute (see also: Olive- 
bulk, p. 492). 


Lentil-bulk - nwty>. A lentil-bulk of the carcass of a creeping 
animal, of the species mentioned in Leviticus 11:29-30, 
transmits ritual impurity (see also: Lentil’s area, p. 488). 


Barleygrain-bulk - .כְּשָעורֶה‎ A barleygrain-bulk of bone from a 
corpse transmits ritual impurity. 


White bean-bulk - jj? 7153. This unit is frequently used to 
determine whether certain fruits, e.g., grapes, are considered a 
food item, e.g., with regard to the laws of tithes. 


One cubic handbreadth - n59 nma. The basic measuring unit 
used for determining whether a given space obstructs or 
transmits ritual impurity imparted by a corpse. Another 
measuring unit encountered in connection with the laws of a 
tent over a dead body is the fist, which, based on the fist of a 
giant named ben Bati'a (see Kelim 17:12), is approximately the 
size of an infant's head. 


Many other units of volume appear in connection with the 
various laws of ritual impurity, and some of these units are 
based on vessels used during the period of the Mishna, e.g., 
tarvad, a type of spoon; and a physician's drill. 


Large Units 


Dry Kor | Ephah | Sea | Tarkav | Issaron | Kav 
Liquid | Kor Bat Hin Log 
Kor Kor 1 10 30 60 100 180 720 
- 
Ephah | Bat Ao 1 3 6 10 18 72 
Sea V30 15 1 2 3/3 6 24 
Tarkav | Hin Veg % / 1 124 3 12 
Issaron Moo Mo Ao 3 1 WE 7 
+ + + 
Kav Aso VAs V6 UA So 1 4 
Log 1/720 V73 V4 Az 5/36 z 1 


Small Units 


Egg- 
Dry Kav | Rova | Tomen Ukhla | bulk 
1 / 1 1 
One- 
quarter 
Liquid Log Log Mesura | Kortov 
+ -2 4. RN 4 4 
Kav Log 1 4 8 16 20 24 144 256 
Rova / 1 2 4 5 6 | 36 64 
Tomen One- 
quarter 
Log 8 5 1 2 265 3 18 32 
Ae 14 V5 1 14 1 9 16 
t 1 1 / 
Ukhla Veo ls % % 1 1% % 1245 
L 1 1 1 
Egg- 
bulk 154 Us 15 2A 56 1 6 1074 
Mesura | Aa | 6 Ys Vo | 6 6 1 179 
Kortov | 6 4 2 6 5/64 2 | 6 1 


The currency systems in the talmudic period are among the 
most complicated elements of weights and measures 
mentioned in the Talmud. All those factors that produced 
differing standards of length, area, and volume were combined 
in the area of coinage. In the natural course of life, legal 
tender passes from one country to another, so that there must 
be some correlation between the monetary systems of different 
countries. Moreover, Eretz Yisrael, which was an international 
crossroads, and to which contributions from Jews all over the 
world were sent, was full of diverse types of currency. 
Additional complications were created by the different 
monetary systems operating in various countries at various 
times, and the constant changes, for political and economic 
reasons, in the values of currencies, in the relative value of 
silver and gold coins, and in the relative value of those metals 
and copper coinage. 

Furthermore, official exchange rates tended to be altered by 
the government through official and unofficial devaluations, 
and these changes help to account for inconsistencies in 
talmudic literature concerning the values of different units of 
currency. Yet another factor is that sometimes several 


different coins shared the same name, although their value 
was dependent on the system of coinage in use. Two different 
systems of coinage were used by the Jews: Tyrian money, 
largely equivalent to the coins mentioned in the Torah, 
according to which those values mentioned in the Torah were 
calculated, and Money of the state, which had units with the 
same names as those in Tyrian money, but whose value was 
exactly one-eighth of the corresponding coins in Tyrian 
money. Most of the payments specified by the Mishna and the 
Talmud are calculated according to the sela of the state, 
reflecting the latter system. 

As with other measures, there was an across-the-board 
change of 20 percent in the larger coins during the Second 
Temple period. In the Bible a coin called a gera is mentioned. 
The gera was 1/20 of the holy shekel , so called because it was 
used for payments to the Sanctuary. During the Second 
Temple period, the shekel was revalued to equal 24 gera, and 
all coins larger than one gera were revalued accordingly. From 
that time, the gera was called ma’a (see below) and the shekel 
was called sela. All payments required by the Torah to be 
made in units of the holy shekel were thenceforth made in 
units of sela, increasing the amounts involved by one-fifth. 

A list of units of currency in ascending value follows, listed 
according to the value of each coin based on the rate of 
exchange in the Talmud. Not all of these coins were in 
simultaneous use. Some have other names. 

Many other types of currency, not listed here, are 
mentioned in the Talmud. 


Peruta - 7015. A copper coin; the smallest unit of currency. 
For halakhic purposes, the peruta is defined as the value of 
half the weight of a barleygrain of pure silver. Traditionally 
this is about 24 mg. of silver. The halakhic value of all coins is 
linked to the price of silver. The value of a peruta 
approximates one United States cent. 

Kontrank — pwp. A coin worth two peruta, or one-quarter of 
an isar. 

Mesimas — oon. Four peruta, or one-half of an isar. 

Isar — .אִיסֶר‎ Eight peruta, or one-half of a dupondium. 


Dupondium - 1177355. Sixteen peruta, or 2 isar. 

Ma’a - nyn. A small silver coin, worth 32 peruta, or one-sixth 
of a dinar. The biblical gera. Its weight was 16 barleygrains of 
silver, about 384 mg. 

Istera (tarpik) - .אֶסְתּרָא (טַרְפָּעִיק)‎ One-half of a dinar, 96 peruta. 
Dinar (zuz) - (1 (t. A silver coin. Distinct from the golden 
dinar mentioned below. Worth 6 ma’a, or one-quarter of a 
sela. 

Shekel - pW [in rabbinic Hebrew] or beka - yja [in biblical 
Hebrew]. Two dinar, or one-half of a sela. 

Sela - y9 [in Tyrian currency] or shekel - bp [in the Torah, 
i.e., the holy shekel]. Four dinar. 

Golden dinar - 171 3). A gold coin resembling the dinar in 
appearance, worth 25 dinar. 


Common Large Coins 


Golden 
Dinar | Shekel Sela Dinar Maneh | Talent 
= — a5 34 
Dinar 1 / 4 los 1400 1/6000 
= + + 4— + M 
Shekel 2 1 Vy 25s Vio 4000 
+ + 4 
Sela | 4 2 1 Vas Vos lÁsoo 
Golden 
dinar 25 12! 6% 1 Vy A240 
| | 1 | ו‎ | 
Maneh 


Common Small Coins 


Peruta | Isar Dupondium | Maa | Istera | Dinar 
Peruta 1 Vs DU V32 Vos Vio2 
+ 
Isar 8 1 Và / Via V4 
| 4 | 
Dupondium 16 2 1 V2 V6 2 
Maa 32 4 2 1 % % 
Istera 96 12 6 3 1 VY 
Dinar 192 24 12 6 2 1 


Weights 

The units of weight in the Talmud are very closely related to 
the units of currency discussed in the previous section. This is 
particularly understandable considering that, during the 
talmudic period, the primary factor in determining the value 
of any given coin was the amount of precious metal it 
contained. The different units of weight also varied in size 
from place to place, e.g., the Judean sela weighed twice as 
much as the sela in Galilee. A list of the principal weights 
mentioned in the Talmud follows. 


Talent - ^93. The weight of a silver talent, approximately 27 
kg. There were also smaller types of talents. 

Maneh - jp. Known as the Italian maneh; also called litra. 
Equal to 1/60 of a talent. Approximately equal in weight to 
the U.S. pound (450 gm.). Weights of one-half of a litra and 
one-quarter of a litra are also mentioned in the Talmud. 
Tartimar — von. Half a maneh. 

Unkeya - .אוּנְקִיא‎ Two sela or 8/100 of a maneh. 

Sela - y?0. Four dinar or half an unkeya. 

Shekel - .שֶקֶל‎ Half a sela or 2 dinar. 

Dinar (zuz) - (71 (nt. The equivalent in weight to 1/100 of a 
litra. Also called zin. 


In addition, there were apparently smaller units of weight 
based on small coins or other units. Several of these measures 
are mentioned in the Talmud as part of other, larger units. 


Weights 

Talent Maneh | Tartimar | Unkeya | Sela | Shekel | Dinar 
Talent 1 60 120 750 1,500 | 3,000 | 6,000 
Maneh Vso 1 2 1214 25 50 100 
Tartimar 1420 V 1 61A 1244 25 so 
Unkeya l^so 22s Vos 1 2 4 8 

| | | 
Sela 14,500 as 25 1⁄4 1 2 4 
| 

Shekel 4,000 Vso los lA 2 1 2 
Dinar 16,000 1/100 Vso Vs VA V2 1 


Chapter 16 
Rashi Script 


Rashi script is one of the most common forms of Hebrew 


writing in printed Hebrew texts. Almost all commentaries on 
the Talmud as well as on the Bible and on halakhic works are 
printed in this script. The ability to read this script with ease is 
an essential skill for studying this literature. Actually, Rashi 
script is simply the printed version of the Sephardic cursive 
Hebrew script. Rashi and his students, the Tosafists, whose 
commentaries are generally printed in this script, did not write 
their commentaries in that script; instead they used 
Ashkenazic cursive writing, from which contemporary cursive 
Hebrew script developed. Rashi script received its name 
because of its use in the history of Hebrew printing. The first 
books printed in Hebrew were published by Sephardic Jews. 
When they printed the Hebrew Bible with commentary in 
1475, they distinguished between the biblical text and its 
commentaries by printing the former in square Hebrew letters, 
and the latter in a different typeface. Since Rashi’s 
commentary was printed in this typeface it came to be called 
Rashi script. Another typeface, very closely resembling Rashi 
script, was used among Ashkenazic Jews. That typeface, which 
has a somewhat Gothic appearance, is called teitsch. Teitsch 
letters were used primarily in Germany, particularly for 
Yiddish-German translations and notes. It is clear from the 
table of Rashi script that follows that there are few difference 
between printed Hebrew writing and Rashi script. The most 
noticeable differences are to be found in the letters alef, beit, 
tzadi, and shin. Certain letters in Rashi script are quite similar 
to one another, and it is therefore important to distinguish 
between them in order to avoid confusion: 


These two letters are very similar; the difference between‏ א-ח 
has a small projection on the upper left-hand‏ א them is that‏ 
side, whereas n does not.‏ 


n-n The left foot of the n has a small projection at the bottom 
facing outward, whereas n does not. 


In certain typefaces, these letters look very similar; they‏ ט-ע 
can be distinguished, however, by the fact that the y has a‏ 
projection on the bottom left side.‏ 


The similarity between these two letters is liable to be‏ ל-צ 
ל particularly confusing as there is no similarity at all between‏ 
in regular Hebrew script or print. Note, therefore, that‏ צ and‏ 
in Rashi script points straight up, while‏ ל the upper part of the‏ 
is tilted to the right.‏ צ the upper part of the‏ 


These two letters are similar not only in Rashi script but in‏ ם-ס 
in‏ ם printed texts as well. The difference between 0 and‏ 
Ashkenazic cursive writing is the opposite of the difference‏ 
in‏ ם between them in Rashi script. Note, therefore, that the‏ 
Rashi script is round and smooth at the bottom, while o has a‏ 
small projection on the lower left side.‏ 


O 
D 


L 


2 
ת‎ 
D 
D 
p 
ט‎ 


Chapter 17 
Plan of the Temple 


. namn To? - Base of the altar 

. 817707 vin - Red line 

. 33:0 - Surrounding ledge 

. nama mp - Horns of the Altar 

msn - Pile of ashes 

. 71717] 1332 - Large arrangement of wood 

. Mivpo na3yn - Arrangement for the incense 
. הַכִּיפוּרִים‎ Dv? n23yn - Arrangement for Yom Kippur 
. TAN UN - Perpetual flame 

10. w33 - Ramp 

11. ppw - Drainpipes 


WEST 


TEMPLE 


1. Gate to the women’s courtyard - 
נָשִים‎ mm שער‎ 
2. Women’s courtyard - mu my 


. Chamber of the Nazirites - O71) n3U? 

. Chamber of the Oils - noun nwy 

. Chamber of the Lepers - הַמְצורְעִים‎ n3U? 

. Chamber of the Wood - D’¥YQ n3U? 

. Stairs leading to the Israelites’ courtyard - my? moyn 
. Gate of Nicanor - 713727) שער‎ 

. Chamber of Pinehas, Keeper of the Vestments - הַמִּלְבִּיש‎ oma n2 w? 

. Chamber of the Preparers of the Griddle-Cake Offering - °ÙW1Y n3U? חֲבִיתִּין‎ 
. Israelites’ courtyard - INI? ny 

. Platform - 1277 

. Priests’ courtyard - DJ ny 

. Chamber of Hewn Stone - I?13i1 n3U? 

. Parhedrin Chamber - [ פַּרְהַדְך‎ nwy 

. Chamber of the Exile - noun n3U? 

. Chamber of the Salt — nn n3U? 

. Chamber of the Parva - 11131] n3U? 

. Chamber of the Rinsing - 'TT^T/301 now? 
. Hall of the Hearth - המוקד‎ N’2 


. Gate of the Water - שער המים‎ 
. Chamber of the House of Avtinas — 


NIW?‏ בִּית אֲבְטִינס 


. Small columns - 0°03] 

. Tables of the slaughterhouse - D"TI307311 DMA שוּלְחָנות של‎ 
. Rings - myy 

. Altar - מְזְבָּח‎ 

. Ramp - wad 

. Basin - 172 

. Between the Entrance Hall and the altar - nam» הַאוּלֶם‎ T3 

. Stairs leading to the Entrance Hall - nan? DANI Tà moyn 
. Gateway to the Entrance Hall - DANI nns 

. Entrance Hall - אוּלֶם‎ 

. Chamber of the Knives - הַחֲלִיפוֹת‎ n 

. Gate of the Sanctuary - 22" שער‎ 

. Sanctuary - 22" 

. Golden (incense) altar - {i MATA 

. Table - שׁוּלְחָן‎ 

. Candelabrum - mn 

. Curtain - nan» 


One-cubit partition - T'Oj1D MAN 


. Holy of Holies - הַקְדְשִים‎ UTp 

. Ark of the Covenant - הַבָּרִית‎ TN 

. Gate of the Firstborn - שער הבְּכורות‎ 
. Gate of Kindling - pou שער‎ 

. Gate of the Flame - pu שער‎ 


45. Gate of the Offering - שער הַקָּרְבְן‎ 
46. Gate of the Hall of the Hearth - 
שער בִּית הַמוקד‎ 


Chapter 18 


Abbreviations 


Acronyms and abbreviations are widely used in the Talmud 


and its commentaries, in the works of halakhic authorities, 
and in rabbinic literature in general. There are various reasons 
for this. In some cases, when books were transcribed 
manually, abbreviations were used to save time and conserve 
writing materials. In other cases, the use of an abbreviation 
was convenient, as it became a term in its own right, saving 
the constant repetition of recurring phrases. There were also 
cases where abbreviations were used to avoid writing a 
biblical verse out in its entirety. 

The following list includes the acronyms and abbreviations 
most commonly found in talmudic literature, and some of the 
acronyms used by commentaries on the Talmud and by 
halakhic authorities. It should be noted that some 
abbreviations are coined for use only in reference to a certain 
topic, or within the framework of a well-defined issue. Most of 
the acronyms in this table omit the prepositional prefixes 
בכליימ‎ (in, like, to, from) as well as ו‎ (and) and ה‎ (the definite 
article). When one encounters an unfamiliar acronym he 
should ascertain whether it appears in this table without the 
prefix. This also applies to 7 (for) or w (that) at the beginning 
of a word. The names of books are indicated in this list by 
single quotation marks to distinguish them from other entries. 
It should be remembered that the quotation mark used to 
denote abbreviations is also used to distinguish foreign words, 
e.g., old French words cited by Rashi, from Hebrew words, 
and that in some books it is used solely for emphasis. 


א 
אי - אלקים, אמר 
א"א - אדוני אבי, אי אמרת, אי אפשר, אי אפשי, אשת איש 


אא"א - אלא אי אמרת 

אא"ב - אי אמרת בשלמא 

2"NN‏ - אלא ON‏ כן 

אב - איכא בינייהו, PON‏ בייית, 'איסורי ביאהי 
אב"א - אי בעית אימא, (רבי) אברהם בן אשר 
אבייד - אב בית דין 

אבה"ע - 'אבן העזרי 

אבע"א - אי בעית אימא 

א"ד - איכא דאמרי, או דילמא 

אדריינ - יאבות דרבי נתןי 

אהי - אהלות 

א"ה - אי הכי, אמר הכתוב 

אה"נ - אי הכי נמי 

אה"ע - אומות העולם, 'אבן העזרי 

אה"ק - ארץ הקודש 

NTI אלא‎ - TUN 

או"א - אב ואם 

או"ה - אומות העולם, איסור והיתר 

אוה"ע - אומות העולם 

TUN‏ - יאור זרועי 

mx‏ - 'אורח חייםי 

אוצה"ג - יאוצר הגאוניםי 

n‏ - 'אורים ותומיםי 

PNN‏ - אדוני אבי זקני 

אחב"י - אחינו בית (בני) ישראל 

אחז"ל - אמרו חכמינו זכרונם לברכה 

אח"כ - אחר כך 

אי - איכא, איתא 

N‏ - ארץ ישראל, אינו יהודי, אינו (איני) יודע 
איבע"א - אי בעית אימא 

איכ"ר - 'איכא רבהי 

אכ - ON‏ כן 

אכי"ר - אמן כן יהי רצון 

אכ"מ - אין כאן מקומו 

אכמייל - אין כאן מקום להאריך 

אכ"ע - אכולי עלמא 

אלי - אלא 

אייל - אמר לו (ליה, להו), אמרו (לו) ליה, איכא למימר 
PR - NON‏ לי אלא 

א"מ - אינו מובן, אבינו מלכנו, אבי מורי 


"DN‏ - אלוהינו מלך העולם 

אמ"ת - איוב, משלי תהילים 

א"נ - אי נמי, אי נימא 

"DON - אסי‎ 

אסת"ר - ANON’‏ רבהי 

א"ע - את עצמו, את עצמה וכוי 

PYN‏ - אף על גב 

"5 על‎ AN - C)S"YN 

אעפייכ - אף על פי כן 

אפיה - אפילו הכי 

אפיי - אפילו 

אצ - PN‏ (אינו) צריך 

PN - SN‏ צריך (צורך) לומר 

אק - אמר קרא, אלא קשיא 

אקב"ו - אשר קדשנו במצוותיו וציוונו 
א"ר - אמר רבי, אמר רב, 'אליהו רבהי 
ארייא - אמר רבי אלעזר, אמר 23^ אליעזר 
ארייג - אמר רבן גמליאל 

ארז"ל - אמרו רבותינו זכרונם לברכה 
ארייי - אמר רבי יוחנן, אמר רבי יהודה 
איש - אתי שפיר 

אית - אי תימא, אל תקרי, DN‏ תאמר 
את"ל - ON‏ תמצא לומר 


ב 

ב"א - בן אדם, בני אדם 

באה"ג - IND‏ הגולה', 'ביאור הגרייאי 

באה"ט - יבאר היטבי 

בא"ח - יבן איש חיי 

בא"י - ברוך אתה ^7 

ב"ב - בבא בתרא, בר ברוך, במהרה בימינו 

בב"א - במהרה בימינו אמן 

בבייח - בר בר חנה 

ב"ד - בית דין, בעל דין 

בד"א - במה דברים אמורים 

בדייה - בדיבור המתחיל 

בדייכ - בדרך כלל 

בד"צ - בית דין צדק 

ב"ה - בית הלל, ברוך הבא, בעל הבית, ma‏ המקדש, יבדק הביתי, ברוך הוא, 
בעזרת השם 


בה"א - בית הלל אומרים 

בה"ב - בעל הבית, שני חמישי ושני 
בה"ג - בעל יהלכות גדולות', AND‏ הגולהי 
בה"ט - 'באר היטבי 

Pana‏ - ברכת המזון 

בי > בשרעדם 

בו"ח - בשר וחלב 

ב"ז - בן זומא, בן זכאי 

בזה"ז - בזמן הזה 

בייח - בעל חוב, בני חורין, m‏ חדשי, בלי חשש 
ב"י - my‏ יוסף', בית ישראל, בני ישראל, בן יומו 
ביה"כ - ma‏ הכנסת, בית הכבוד, ma‏ הכיסא 
ביהכ"נ - בית הכנסת 

ביהמייד - בית המדרש 

ביהמ"ק - בית המקדש 

ביה"ס - בית הספר, בית הסתרים 

wen.‏ - בין השמשות, בין השיטין 

e Se‏ ברכת כהנים 

בכוי - בכורות, ביכורים 

בכ"ז - בכל זאת 

בכיימ - בכל מקום 

בלאייה - בלאו הכי 

בלייס - בלי (בלא) ספק 

במי - במדבר 

ב"מ - בבא מציעא, בר מינן 

במד(ב)יר = במדבר הבהי 

במ"מ - בורא מיני מזונות 

בינ - בן נח, בורא נפשות 

בנ"א - בני אדם, בנוסח אחר 

בנ"ט - בנותן טעם 

בנ"י - בני ישראל 

7722 - בורא נפשות 

בנשייק - בנן של קדושים 

בסייד - בסייעתא דשמיא 

בסייט - בסימן טוב, בסימנא טבא 

בסיי - בסימן 

בספ"י - בסבר פנים יפות 

בעייד - בעל דין, בעל דבר 

בעייה - בעל הבית, בעזרת השם 

בעה"ב - בעל הבית 


בעהיית - בעלי התוספות 

בעזהייית - בעזרת השם Tim‏ 

בעייח - בעל חוב, בעל חיים 

בעייכ - בעל כורחו 

בעייפ - בעל פה, בערב פסח 

בעייש - בערב שבת 

בעשיט - בעל ow‏ טוב 

ב"פ - בי פעמים, בורא פרי 

בפה"א - בורא פרי האדמה 

בפה"ג - בורא פרי הגפן 

בפה"ע - בורא פרי העץ 

בפיי - בפירוש 

בפ"נ ובפ"נ - בפני נכתב ובפני נחתם 
בפ"ע - בפני עצמו 

בייק - בבא קמא, בר קפרא, בן קרחה, בת קול, בעל קרי 
ברי - ברייתא, בראשית, ברכות 

ביר - בן רבי, בר רב, יבראשית רבהי 
בראי - בראשית 

ברה"מ - ברכת המזון 

ברייש - ברבי שמעון 

בש - בית שמאי, IND‏ שבעי 

בש"א - בית שמאי אומרים 

own - nua‏ ומלכות 

בשכמלייו - ברוך שם כבוד מלכותו לעולם ועד 
בש"ר - בשם רב, בשם רבי 

בת - בן תימא 


J 

ג"א - גירסה אחרת, ג' אלפים 
גייד - גמר דין 

גוי - גומר 

ג"ז - גם זה 

בזייד - גזר דין 

גז'יש - גזירה שווה, גם זה שם 
m‏ - גמילות חסד(ים) 

ג"ט - ג' טפחים 

גי - גירסה 

גכ - גם כן 

mm‏ - גמילות חסד(ים) 

ג"ע - גילוי עריות, גן עדן 


ג"פ - ג' פעמים, גט פיטורים 
גפ"ת - גמרא, פירוש (רש"י), תוספות 
גרייא - גאון רבי אליהו (מוילנא) 

vi‏ - גזירה שווה, גי שנים 


4 
ד"א - דבר אחר, די אמות, דרך ארץ, די אלפים 
דא"א - דאמרי אינשי, דאי אפשר 

PNT‏ - ידרך ארץ זוטאי 

דאלת"ה - דאי לא תימא הכי 

דאיר - WONT‏ 0)9, ידרך ארץ רבהי 

דבי - דברים 

aT‏ "דברים רבה 

דגמייר - "wr‏ מרבבהי 

דייה - דברי הכל, דיבור המתחיל 

דה"א - דברי הימים א 

דה"ב - דברי הימים ב 

דה"י, ד(ב)ה"י - דברי הימים 

"Te 3m‏ הכל 

דיו - 0121 ויניציא, 0127 וילנא 

דו"ד - דין ודברים 

n‏ - דפוס(ים) חדש(ים), 'דברי חמודות', ידרך חייםי 
דט - די טפחים 

דיי - דפוס(ים) ישנ(ים) 

דכ"ע - דכולי עלמא 

דייל - די לחכימא, די למבין 

ד"מ - דיני ממונות, ידרכי משהי, דרך משל 
דיינ - דיני נפשות, דפוס נאפולי 


IT‏ - דניאל 
דיס - דברי סופרים 
דיע - דעת עצמו 


דפו"י - דפוס(ים) ישנ(ים) 

דיק - דפוס קושטא, דפוס קדמון 

דק"ס - דקדוקי סופרים 

דייר - דברי רבי, דפוס ראשון, ידברים רבהי 
דרו"פ - ידרישה ופרישהי 

דריימ - דברי רבי מאיר 

דרע - דברי רבי עקיבא 

דריש - m‏ רבי שמעון 

דייש - דפוס שונצינו 


n5‏ - דברי תורה, דין תורה 


ה 

ה"א - הוה אמינא 

ה"א, ה"ב - הלכה א, הלכה ב... 
הבה - הקדוש ברוך הוא 

הב"ע - NIN‏ במאי עסקינן 

הג - הכי גרסינן, יהלכות גדולותי 
הג"א - יהגהות אשריי 

mmi - nmn‏ מיימוניותי 
הגהמייר - 'הגהות מרדכלי 

ה"ד - היכי דמל 

הדה"ד - הדא הוא דכתיב 

ה"ה - הוא הדין, היינו הך, הרב המגיד 
הה"ד - הדא הוא דכתיב 

הוי - הושע, הוא 

הו"א - הוא אמינא 

הו"ל - הוה ליה 

הולייל - הוה ליה mno‏ 
הו(ש)"ר - הושענא רבה 

ה"ז - הרי זה, הרי זו 

הט - ONT‏ טעמא 

הייו - aun‏ ישמרהו ויחייהו 
היל"ל - היה לו לומר 

-nn‏ הי יתברך 

ה"ל - הוה ליה, הוה להו 

הלי - הלכה, הלכות 

הלא"כ - הא לאו הכי 

הלייל - הוה ליה למימר 
הל(מ)"מ - הלכה "yon nun»‏ 
ה"מ - הני מילי, הוה "Xn‏ 
המד"א - Tn‏ מה דאת "DN‏ 
המו"ל - המוציא לאור 

המ"ל - הוה מצי למימר 
המלבה"ד - המביא לבית הדפוס 
המעייה - המוציא מחברו עליו הראיה 
ה"נ - הכי נמי, הכא נמי 

הנה"ח - הנץ mann‏ 

הנ"ל - הנזכר לעיל 

הנלעייד - הנראה לעניות דעתי 


הנ"מ - הכי נמי מסתברא, הני מילי 

היפ - הכי פירושו, הכי פריך, יהלכות פסוקותי 
הק' - הקטן, הקשה 

p"n‏ - הכי קאמר, הכי קתנל 

הקב"ה - הקדוש ברוך הוא 

הקמ"ל - הא קמשמע לן 

Tum own - השייית‎ wn 


ו 

וא"א - ואי אפשר, ואי אמרת 
ואצ"ל - ואין צריך לומר 
ואיית - DNI‏ תאמר 

ואת"ל - ואם תמצא לומר 
וגו' - וגומר 

ודו"ק - ודוק קצת 

ודיל - ודי למבין 

ודפח"ח - ודברי פי חכם חן 
והאר - והאמר רב(י) 

וז"ל - וזה לשונו 

וחכ"א - וחכמים אומרים 
וי"א - ויש אומרים 

Tom ויש‎ - "m 

5m‏ - ויש לומר, un‏ לישב, ויש לתרץ, ויש להקשות 
וי"מ - ויש מפרשים 

ויקי - ויקרא 

ויק"ר - 'ויקרא רבהי 

וכדי - וכדומה 

וכיה - וכן הוא 

וכה"א - וכן הוא אומר 
וכה"ג - וכהאי גוונא 

mo» - וכוי‎ 

וכיו"ב - וכיוצא בו (בזה, בהם) 
וכייכ - וכל כך, וכמו כן, וכן כתב 
וכייש - וכל שכן 

וכית - וכי תימא 

וליינ - ולי נראה 

ולייפ - ולא פליגי, ולא פלוג 
ולפע(נ)"ד - ולפי ny nv‏ 
»5- ונראה לי 

וְעלי ב ועיין 


ועייש - ועיין שם, ועוד שם 
וצ"ע - וצריך עיון 

yx‏ - וצריך JPY‏ גדול 

וקי"ל - וקיימא לן 

וק"ל - וקל להבין, nup‏ להבין 
Pw‏ - ושם נסמן 


ז 

זי - זכר, שבעה, שבע 

זייא - זאת אומרת, זה אינו 

זא"ז - זה את זה, זה אחר זה 
"mese‏ 

epa‏ וה בוה 

זבח' - זבחים 

זבלא - זה בורר לו אחד 

זה"ז - זמן הזה 

זו"ז - זה וזה 

זהש"ה - זה הוא שאמר הכתוב 
זבי, וברי= וכריה 

זיל = זכרונו לברכה, זכור לטוב 
rr‏ - זה לזה 

זללה"ה - זכרונו לברכה לחיי העולם הבא 
זמ"ז - זה מזה 

זמין נק"ט - זרעים מועד נשים נזיקין קדשים טהרות 
ז"נ - זי נקיים 

זייפ - זי פעמים 

זצייל - זכר צדיק לברכה 

זש"ה - זהו שאמר הכתוב 


ח 

ח"א - חד אמר, חכם אחד 
ח"א, ח"ב - pori‏ א, חלק ב..., חד TON‏ 
חב', חבקי - חבקוק 

in‏ - חילופי גרסאות, חלק ג 
חגיי - חגיגה 

חדריג - mn‏ דרבינו גרשום 
חדיית - חידושי תורה 

mn‏ - יחזקת הבתיםי 

ח"ו - חס ושלום, חס וחלילה 
חוה"מ - חול המועד 


חוהמייס - חול המועד סוכות 

חוהמ"פ - חול המועד פסח 

חו"ל - חוצה לארץ 

חו"מ - יחושן משפט', יחובל ומזיק', יחמץ ומצהי 
חו"ק - חופה TUTTI‏ 

חויר= חכמ ובל 

חזי"ל = חכמינו זכרונם לברכה 

ח"ח - yar’‏ חייםי 

(muy (שמונה‎ m - ח"י‎ 

חכ"א - חכמים אומרים, 

'DTN nn3m 

ח"מ - "mon‏ מחסרא, יחושן משפטי, יחלקת מחוקקי 
ח"נ - חצי נזק, חילופי נוסחאות 

חסו"מ - חסורי מחסרא 

ח"ק - חצי קדיש, חברא קדישא 

un‏ - חרש, שוטה וקטן 

חת"י - חתימת יד 

חת"ס - יחתם סופרי 


D 

טיב טיבאר 

טיג - טלית גדול 

טייד - טעות דפוס 

טהי - טהרות 

טה"ד - טעות הדפוס 
טואה"ע - יטור JIN‏ העזרי 
טוא"ח - mv‏ אורח חייםי 
טוח"מ - יטור חושן משפטי 
טויו"ד - טור mr‏ דעהי 
טונ - יטוען ונטעןי 

טוש"ע - יטור שולחן "Thy‏ 
טי = טוריוהפי 

ט"י - טבול יום, טומאה ישנה 
ט"מ - טעמא מאל 

ט"ס - טעות סופר 

טע"ט - טפח על טפח 

ט"ק - טלית קטן 


ל 


ייא - יש אומרים 


יבייח - יב (שנים עשר) חודש 
יבמי - יבמות 

יביינ - יהושע בן נון 

y»»‏ - יונתן בן עוזיאל 

ייג - יש por‏ 

ידייח - ידי חובה 

יהוי - יהושע 

יה"ר - יהי רצון 

nmm‏ - יהי רצון מלפניך 

יהש"ר - יהא שמיה רבא 

PP‏ - ייורה דעהי 

יוה"כ - יום הכיפורים 

לויט - יום טוב 

ליי - יעלה ויבוא 

יו"כ - יום כיפור 

יול - יוצא TIN?‏ 

יייז - יש זמן 

ייח - ידי חובה, יש חולקין 

יחזי - יחזקאל 

ייט - ימים טובים, יי טפחים 

ללייך = ite‏ נסך 

ייל - יש לומר, יש ליישב, יש להקשות 
ילי - יילקוט (שמעוני)', יליף 
יל(ק)*ש - יילקוט שמעוניי 

יימ - יש מפרשים, יש מקשים 
ימה"מ - ימות המשיח 

יינ - יאיר נרו, יש נוהגין, יחיה נצח, יין נסך 
ייס - יש ספרים, יי ספירות 

יעבייץ - (רבי) יעקב בן צבי (עמדין) 
יעוייי - noy?‏ ויבוא 

DU יעוין‎ - wy? 

יפ"ת - יפה תואר, ייפה תוארי 
יצה"ט - יצר הטוב 

v‏ - יצר הרע 

יצייו - ישמרהו צורו ויחייהו 

יצימ - יציאת מצרים 

Jot יין קידוש נר הבדלה‎ - imp? 
ייר - יהי רצון‎ 

ירוי, ירושי - ירושלמי 

ירושתייו - ירושלים תיבנה ותיכונן 


ירמי - ירמיה 
יריימ - יהי רצון מלפניך 
ירייש - ירא(ת) שמים 
יש"ו - ימח שמו וזכרו 
ישעי - ישעיה 

ישיש - D”‏ של שלמהי 
ית' - יתברך, יתעלה 


כ 

כ"א - כל אחד, כי ON‏ 

T2 - 372,872‏ א, כרך ב 

כאו"א - כל אחד ואחד, כבוד אב ואם 

כ"ג - כהן גדול, עשרים ושלושה 

כד"א - כמה NNT‏ אמר, כדקא אמרינן 

כ"ה - כן הוא, כולי האל 

כה"ג - כהאי גוונא, כנסת הגדולה, כהן גדול 
כה"י - כתב(י) היד 

כה"ק - כתבי הקודש 

215 - כך וכך, כאן וכאן, כמה וכמה 

כו"ע - כולי עלמא, כלל ועיקר 

כו"פ - כלל ופרט, 'כפתור ופרח', INI’‏ ופלטלי 
1D‏ - כל זמן, כל זה 

כ"ח - כלי חרס 

כ"י - כתב(י) יד, כנסת ישראל, כל יום, כן ירבו 
כיו"ב - כיוצא בו (בזה) 

573 - כתב יד ליידן 

כי"מ - כתב יד מינכן 

ביכ - כל כך, כמו כן, כן כתוב 

כלוי - כלומר 

כלייח - כי לעולם חסדו 

כ"מ - כל מקום, יכסף משנה', כל מה, כן משמע 
כמ"ד - כמאן דאמר 

כמדיא - כמה NNT‏ אמר 

כמהרייר - כבוד מעלת הרב רבי 

כמוהר"ר - כבוד mn‏ ורבנו הרב רבי 
כמו"כ - כמו כן 

wna‏ - כמו שכת(ו)ב 

כמש"ה - כמו שאמר הכתוב 

כנה"ג - כנסת הגדולה, 'כנסת הגדולהי 

כנ"י - כנסת ישראל 


כנ"ל - כנזכר לעיל, כן נראה לי 

כ"ע - כולי עלמא, כל עיקר 

כ"פ - כי פליגי, כמה פעמים, כך פסק, כך פירש 
כצ"ל - כך צריך להיות 

כריי - כריתות 

כ"ש - כל שכן, כל שהוא, כך שמעתי, כמו שכתוב 
כ"ת - כי תימא, כתר תורה, כבוד תורתו 

כת"ר - כבוד תורתו 

כתוי - כתובות, כתובה 

כת"י - כתב יד, כתבי יד 


5 


לי - לשון, שלושים, לית(א) 

לייא - לשון אחר, לישנא אחרינא, לא אמרו 
לאייה - לאו הכי 

לייב - לישנא בתרא 

לבייע - לבריאת העולם 

לייג - לא גרסינן, לא גזרינן, שלושים ושלושה 
להיד - m»‏ הדבר דומה 

להדיימ - לא היו דברים מעולם 

להו"ל - להוציא לאור 

Tu» - p"‏ הקודש 

"n?‏ - לשון הרע 

לוי - לומר 

לוייש - an‏ ושמלהי 

לייז - לשון זכר 

לייח - לא חיישינן, 'nrmon on?’‏ 

לחיימ - on?‏ משנהי 

ליי - ליתא (= אין) 

ליי - לי יום, לשון יחיד, לשון יוונית, לא יכול, לא ידעתי 
לכייש - לא כל שכן 

לייל - למה לי, לית ליה 

ליימ - לא מיבעיא, לא מצי, לא מצאתי, ילחם משנה', לא מהני 
למייד - למאן דאמר 

למה"ד - למה הדבר דומה 

ליינ - לי נראה, לא נראה, לשון נקבה 

לייע - לא עלינו, לא עליכם, לפי ערכו 
לע(ת)*ל - לעתיד לבוא 

לענייד - לעניות "ny‏ 

nny ny? - yy? 


לייפ - לא פליגי, לא פלוג 

לפ"ג - לפרט גדול 

לפייד - לפי דעתי (דעתו) 

לפ"ז - לפי זה 

לפענייד - לפי עניות דעתי 

לפ"ק - לפרט קטן 

ליצ - לא צריך, לא צריכא 

לייק - לא קשיא, לישנא קמא, לא קאמר 
לק"מ - לא קשיא מידי 

לייר - mu»‏ רבים, לשון רומל 

ל"ש - לא שנו, לא שנא, לא שכיח 
nu»‏ - לשון הרע 

לית - לא תעשה, לא תימא 


n 


N"D‏ - מלכים אי, מדרש אגדה, 'מגן אברהםי, מאכלות אסורות 
מ"א, מ"ב - משנה ,'N‏ משנה ב... 

מאה"ג - מאור הגולה 

OND - PNN‏ איכא למימר 

3"n‏ - מלכים ב, ימשאת בנימיןי, mum‏ ברורהי 
Tiyan - "yan‏ יום 

מג' - מגילה 

מג"א - 'מגן אברהם', מגילת אסתר 

מג"ת - 'מגילת תעניתי 

מייד - מאן דאמר, מאי דכתיב, מהו דתימא 
מדייה(י) - מדינת הים 

מדה"ג - 'מדרש הגדולי 

מדה"ד - מידת הדין 

מדה"ר - מידת הרחמים 

מדייר = ימדרש רבה 

מדרייי - ימכילתא דרבי ישמעאלי 

מדרשב"י - 'מכילתא דרבי שמעון בר יוחאיי 
מדיית - מדרש תנאים', 'מדרש תנחומאי 

מ"ה - mun‏ הכי 

מה"א - מה הוא אומר 

מהדייק - מהדורה קמא 

מה"ט - מהאי טעמא 

מה"מ - מנא הני מילי, מלך המשיח, מלאך המוות 
m‏ 3-1 הרב:.. 
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מהרי"ל - מורנו הרב APY?‏ הלוי (מולין) 

מהריייק - mn‏ הרב יעקב קולון, מורנו הרב יוסף קארו 
מהריק"ש - מורנו הרב יעקב קאשטרו 

מהרייל - מורנו הרב רבי ליוואי (מפראג) 

מהריים - מורנו הרב רבי מאיר (מרוטנברג) (מלובלין) 
מהרש"א - מורנו הרב רבי שמואל אליעזר (אידלס) 
מהרש"ל - מורנו הרב רבי שלמה לוריא 

מה"ש - מלאכי השרת 

מה"ת - מהיכי תיתי, מהדורא תנינא 

מ"ו - מורי ורבי 

מו"מ - משא ומתן, מקח וממכר 

מועייק - מועד קטן 

WYN‏ - מוצאי שבת 

מו(צ)ש"ק - מוצאי שבת קודש 

מו"ק - מועד קטן, 'מור וקציעהי 

מו"ר - מורי ורבי 

מו"ש - מוצאי שבת 

rn‏ - מחק זה, מורי וזקני 

מזייה - מורי זקני הרב 

מ"ט - מאי טעמא, מה טעם 

מללי = מיימוני 

מ"כ - מנוחתו ma»‏ מעלת כבוד, מצאתי כתוב, 'מתנות כהונהי 
"9n‏ - 'מכילתאי 

מכ"י - מכתב יד 

מייל - מנא לן, ימשנה למלך', מה לי 

מלי, מלאי - מלאכי 

מלה"ד - משל למה הדבר דומה 

מלה"ש - מלאכי mun‏ 

n"?n‏ - ימשנה למלךי 

מליית - מצוות לא תעשה 

מיימ - מכל מקום, מראה מקום, 'מגיד משנה', מפני מה 
"nn‏ - מלך מלכי המלכים 

(מ)מיינ - (מ)מה נפשך 

מנייב = nmm‏ ביכורימי 

מנה"מ - NIN‏ הנל מילי 

מנוה"מ - 'מנורת המאורי 

מנח' - מנחות 

nn‏ - 'מנחת חינוךי 

מנ"ל - מנא לן 

מ"ס - מר סבר, מסכת סופרים 


מסה"ש - מסורת השייס, ימסגרת השולחןי 
מסליית - mon‏ לפי Tan‏ 

y"n‏ - מצוות עשה, מעשר עני, 'מגדל עוזי 
מעייט - מעשייט - מעשים טובים 

myn - "yn 

מעלייד - מעבר AT?‏ 

מעלייע - מעת לעת, מעבר לעבר 

yn‏ - מעשר ראשון, 'מעשה רבי 

מעשי - מעשרות 

מעייש - מעשר שני, מערב שבת, מעין שלוש 
»"xn‏ - מצאת כתוב 

מ"ק - מועד קטן, מספר קטן, מאי קרא 
מקוי, מקואי - מקוואות 

מקמייל - מאי קא משמע לן 

מרעייה - משה רבינו עליו השלום 

משי - משלי, משנה 

מיש - "ND‏ שנא, מה שכתב(תי), מעשר שני, מוצאי שבת 
2"NUD‏ - מה שאין כן 

משב"ב - משניות בבלי 

3n‏ - משניות בירושלמי 

מש"ה - משום הכי 

משו"ז - own‏ זה 

mun‏ - מורי שיחיה 

משנייב - mun‏ ברורהי 

מש"ש - מה שכתב(תי) שם 

מיית - מתן תורה, מדרש תנחומאי, מהדורה תנינא 
מתני' - מתניתין, מתניתא 


נ 

ני - נקיבה, חמישים 

נ"א - נוסח אחר, נוסחא אחרינא, נביאים אחרונים, נפילת אפיים 
)”1 - נכתב בצידו, נראה בעיני 

נגע' - נגעים 

נדו"ז - נדון זה 

נדל"נ - נכסי דלא ניידי 

נדרי - נדרים 

נוי - נוסף, נוסח 

נו"א - נוסח א, נוסח אשכנז 

נו"ב - נוסח ב, 'נודע ביהודהי 

נוייט - נבילה(ות) וטריפה(ות), jm»‏ טעם 


נו"י - nou‏ ישן 
נו"כ - נביאים וכתובים, נושאי כלים 
נו"ס - נוסח, נוסח ספרד 

נז' - נזכר 

נ"ח - נר חנוכה 

נח' - נחום 

נח', נחמי - נחמיה 

נח"ר - נחת רוח 

v”)‏ - נותן טעם 

נט"י - נטילת ידיים 

נטלייפ - נותן טעם לפגם 

נ"י - נרו יאיר, 'נימוקי יוסףי 

נ"כ - נשיאת כפיים, נביאים כתובים 
)"3 - נראה לי, נפקא לן, נזכר לעיל 
נלב"ע - נפטר לבית עולמו 

N”)‏ - נפקא מינה, נכסי מלוג 
נמ(ו)ק"י - נימוקי יוסףי 

y”)‏ - נוחו עדן 

נפיימ - נפקא מינה 

3^33 - נכסי צאן ברזל 

נ"ר - נביאים ראשונים, נחת רוח 
v3‏ - נטריה רחמנא ופרקיה 

נ"ש - נזק שלם 

נת' - נתבאר 

נתה"מ - עתיבות המשפטי 


D 

סי - סימן, סעיף, סבר 

סייא - ספרים אחרים 

ס"א, סיב - סעיף א, סעיף ב..., סימן א, סימן ב... 
"ND‏ - יסדר אליהו זוטאי 

"ND‏ - יסדר אליהו רבהי 

סייד - סלקא דעתך 

סדייא - סלקא דעתך אמינא 

סדייה - סוף דיבור המתחיל 

סדייע - 'סדר עולםי 

סיה - JO‏ הכל 

סה"ד - 'סדר הדורות', סוף הדיבור 
סודייה - סוף דיבור המתחיל 

mo - no‏ ומורהי 


סו"ס - סוף סוף, סוף סימן 
ס"ז - יספרי זוטאי 

סייט - סימן טוב, סימנא טבא 

סייי - ספר ישן, ספרים ישנים 

סייל - סבירא ליה 

סמייג - 'ספר nnn‏ גדולי 

סמ"ק - יספר מצוות קטןי 

סנהי - סנהדרין 

סיס - ספק ספיקא, סוף סוף 

ס"ע - יסדר עולםי 

סע"א, סעייב - סוף TID‏ א..., סוף עמוד ב... 
yo‏ - יסדר עולם זוטאי 

סעייר - יסדר any‏ רבהי 

ספ"י - סבר פנים יפות 

סייק - סעיף (סימן) קטן 

סרס"ג - סידור רב סעדיה גאון 

סרייע(ג) - סידור רב עמרם (גאון) 

ס"ת - ספר תורה 

o"no‏ - ספרים, תפילין, מזוזות 


y 


ע"א - עניין אחר, עד אחד, עבודת אלילים 
ע"א, עייב - TINY‏ א, עמוד ב... 

עאכיו(כ) - על אחת כמה וכמה 

עבה"י - עבר הירדן 

עייג - על גב(), may‏ גילולים 

עיד - על דעת, על דברי, על דבר, על Tn‏ 
עדייה - על דרך הכתוב 

עדיימ - על דרך משל 

nun השלום, עלות‎ poy הארץ,‎ oy - ny 
על החתום‎ - nny 

עה"י - עבר הירדן 

עה"פ - על הפסוק 

עה"ר - עין הרע 

weny‏ - עלות ann‏ 'ערוך השולחןי, 'ערוך השלםי 
עהיית - על התורה 

עו"א - עובד אלילים, עוד אפשר 

עוב' - עובדיה 

iy‏ - עובד גילולים 

עו"ה(ר) - עוונותינו הרבים 


עוה"ב - עולם הבא 

עוה"ז - עולם הזה 

עויייל - ny‏ יש לומר 

עומיש - עול מלכות שמים 

עוע"ז - עובד עבודה זרה 

עוקי - עוקצין 

עו"ק - עוד קשה 

ow Ty - עו"ש‎ 

ry‏ - עבודה זרה, על זה 

עזי - עזרא 

עזיינ - על זה נאמר 

ny‏ - על חטא, עירוב חצרות, 

על חשבון, עדי חתימה 

עט"ז - moy‏ זקנים', moy‏ זהבי 

y‏ - על יד(י), py‏ יעקבי 

עיה"ק - Vy‏ הקודש 

עיוה"כ - ערב ar‏ הכיפורים 

עיו"ט - ערב ov‏ טוב 

pry‏ - על ידי זה 

עיייל - עוד יש לומר (לדקדק) 

yy‏ - על ידי עצמו, עיין ערך, עיין עוד 

PITY - עירו'‎ 

עייכ - על כורחו, עד כאן, על כן 

עכאו"א - על כל אחד ואחד 

עכוים, עכומ"ז - עבודת כוכבים ומזלות, "y‏ כוכבים ומזלות 
oy - ray‏ כל זה 

עכ"ל - עד כאן לשונו 

עכיינ - על כן נראה 

עכייפ - על כל פנים 

עכתייד - עד כאן תורף דבריו 

עייל - עיין לעיל, עיין להלן 

ny‏ - על מנת, עדי מסירה 

Tiny - עמי‎ 

עמליפ - על מנת לקבל פרס 

עמייש - על מה שאמר (שכתב), עיין מה שכתב(תי) 
Tay - y"y‏ עברי, על עצמו, עיין ערך, עיין TY‏ 
yy‏ - עובד(*) עבודה mi‏ 

עייפ - על פה, על פי, ערב(י) פסח(ים), על פירוש 
עפייז - על פירוש זה, על פי זה 

עפ"י - על פי 


עפייר - על פי רוב 

עפרש"י - עיין פירוש רשיי 

עצהייט - על צד היותר טוב 

עייק - עוד קשה 

ערייה - ערב ראש השנה 

ערוי - ערובין, ערוך 

my‏ - ערב ראש חודש 

ערבי - ערכין 

עייש - ערב שבת, עיין שם, על שם, y"‏ שושןי 
עש"ג - ערכאות של גויים 

עשייית - muy‏ ימי תשובה 

pwy‏ - ערב naw‏ קודש 

עיית - על תנאי, עירוב תחומין, עירוב תבשילין 


5 


פ"א - פעם אחת, פירוש אחר, פרוטה אחת 
פ"א, פייב - פרק א, פרק ב, פרשה א, פרשה ב, פרק בתרא 
פא"פ - פה אל פה, פנים אל פנים 

פדר"א - יפרקי דרבי אליעזרי 

פיו(ר) - פרייה ורבייה 

פו"כ - פרט וכלל 

פוסי - פוסקים 

פיט - פותח טפח 

5" - פירוש, פסקה 

פיה"ג - יפירוש הגאוניםי 

פיה"מ - Urs‏ המשניותי 

פירייח - פירוש רבינו חננאל 

פירש"י - פירוש רשיי 

פיריית - פירש רבינו תם 

פ"מ - יפני משה', 'פרי מגדים', יפנים מאירותי 
פמ"ג - יפרי מגדיםי 

פנ"י - יפני יהושעי 

פסייד - POD‏ דין 

פס"ז - יפסיקתא זוטרתיי 

פסח' - פסחים 

פסידרייכ - יפסיקתא דרב כהנאי 

פסי(ק)*ר - יפסיקתא רבתיי 

פע(י)ה"ק - פה עיר הקודש 

פ"פ - mnn»‏ פה, פתח mind‏ 

p"5‏ - פרק קמא 


פקו"נ - פיקוח נפש 
פרדייס - פשט, רמז, דרש, סוד 

m‏ - יפרי חדשי, פירוש (פירש) רבינו חננאל 
פריימ - יפרי מגדיםי 

פיית - "mns‏ תשובהי 


Y 

צייב - צריך ביאור, צאן ברזל 

צעבייח - צער בעלי חיים 

ציה - צאת הכוכבים, צורת הפתח 

צה"כ - צאת הכוכבים 

צוה"פ - צורת הפתח 

"x‏ - צריך לומר, צריכא למימר, צריך להיות 
y"x‏ - צריך עיון 

PYY‏ - צריך עיון גדול 

צפ', צפנ' - צפניה 


|? 

קא"ל - NP‏ אמר ליה 

NUT - Dp‏ בריך הוא 
ap‏ - קדשנו במצוותיו וציוונו 
yap‏ - קבלת עדות, קבלת עול 
קאג"ס - קניין גמור אגב סודר 
קהי - קהלת 

קה"ח - קידוש החודש 

קה"ע - יקרבן העדהי 

קה"ק - קודש הקודשים 
קה"ר - יקהלת רבהי 

קה"ש - קידוש השם 

np‏ - קריאת התורה 

קוי - קושיה, קונטרס 

קייו(ח) - קל וחומר 

קובייה - קודשא בריך הוא 
p‏ - קדיש יתום 

קידו' - קידושין 

קייל - קיימא לן 

ק"ל - קשה לי, קל להבין 
?"np‏ - קא משמע לן 

ק"ס - קנין סודר 

קסייד - קא סלקא דעתך 


ק"ע - קורבן העדהי 

קצוה"ח - 'קצות החושןי 

ק"ק - קצת קשה, קהל קדוש 

ק"ש - קריאת שמע 

ק"ת - קריאת תורה, קדיש תתקבל 


4 
רי - ראה, רבי, רבינו 

ר"א - רבי אומר, רבי אלעזר, רבי אבהו, רב אחא, רב אמי, רב אשי 
רא"א -רבי אליעזר (רבי אלעזר...) אומר 

ראבייד - ראש אב בית דין, ^m‏ אברהם בן דוד, רבי אברהם אבייד 
ראב"י - רבי אליעזר בן יעקב, ^m‏ אברהם בן pri‏ 

ראביייה - רבי אליעזר בן יואל הלוי 

ראב"כ - רבי אבא בר כהנא 

ראביין - רבי אלעזר בר נתן 

ראב"ע - רבי אלעזר בן עזריה, רבי אברהם (א)בן עזרא 

ראב"צ - רבי אלעזר בן צדוק 

ראב(ר)*ש - רבי אלעזר ברבי שמעון 

ראייה - רבי אהרן הלוי 

רא"מ, רא"ם - רבי אליהו "mi‏ 

ראש - רבינו אשר 

ריב - רבי (עובדיה מ)ברטנורא, רבי ברוך 

mena‏ בר הנה 

רבש"ע - ריבונו של עולם 

ריג - רבן גמליאל, ריש גלותא 

רגמיה - רבינו mum‏ מאור הגולה 

רדב"ז - רבי דוד בן זמרה 

pm‏ - רבי דוד קמחי 

רייה - ראש השנה, רשות הרבים, רב הונא, רב המנונא 

רה"י - רשות היחיד 

רה"ק - רבינו הקדוש, wma‏ הקדושים 

רה"ר - רשות הרבים 

רו(ה)*ק - רוח הקודש 

35 = רות הכה; m‏ רעה 

ריז - רבי זירא, רבי (שניאור) זלמן 

רזייה - רבי זרחיה הלוי 

היל = הבותינו זכהונם לברכה 

m‏ - ראש חודש, רבי חייא, רבי חנינא, רב חסדא, רבינו חננאל, ^m‏ חיים 
רחב"א - רב חייא בר אבא 

רחב"ד - רבי חנינא בן דוסא 


רייט - רבי טרפון 

רט"א - רבי טרפון אומר 

רייי - רבי יהודה, רבי יהושע, רבי יוחנן, רבי יוסי, רב יוסף, רב יצחק, רבי 
ישמעאל, רבינו prx‏ (בתוספות), רבינו יונה 

רייא - רבי יהודה (יצחק...) אומר 

ריב"א - רבי יצחק בן אשר 

ריבייב - רבי יהודה בן בבא, רבי mmm‏ בן בתירא 

ריבביין - רבי mmm‏ בן בנימין (בן הענוים) 

ריב"ז - רבן יוחנן בן זכאי 

ריבייל - רבי יהושע בן לוי 

ריביימ - רבי יצחק בן מאיר 

ריביינ - רבי יצחק בן נורי, רבי יהודה בן נתן 

ריביס - רבי יהודה בר סימון 

ריביק - רי יהושע בן קרחה 

ריבייש - רבי יצחק בר ששת 

ריה"ג - רבי יוסי הגלילי 

ריייף - רבי pr‏ (אל)פסי, רבי יוסף פינטו 

ריצב"א - רבי יצחק בן אברהם 

רייכ - רב כהנא, רובל כסף 

רייל - רצונו לומר, ריש לקיש, רבי לוי, רחמנא ליצלן 

r2‏ - רבל לוי בן גרשם 

ר"מ - רבי מאיר, ריש מתיבתא, רבינו משה 

רמ"א - רבי מאיר אומר, רבי משה איסרלש 

רמבים - רבי משה בן מימון 

^m - ram‏ משה בן נחמן 

רמה - רבי מאיר הלוי 

rm‏ - רבי משה זכות 

Tm‏ - רבי nun‏ (ה)כהן 

y?m‏ - רבי מנחם עזריה (מפאנו) 

רינ - רבי נחמיה, רבי נחמן, רבי נתן, רב נסים (TIN)‏ 

P‏ - רבינו נסים (בן ראובן) 

רנביי - רב נחמן בר יצחק 

רייס - רב ספרא, ראש סימן, ראש סעיף 

yn‏ - רבי עקיבא, רב עמרם, רבי עובדיה (מברטנורא) 

רעייא - רבי עקיבא אומר, ראש עמוד א, רבי עקיבא "JN‏ 

רעייב - רבי עובדיה (מ)ברטנורא, ראש עמוד ב 

רייפ - רב פפא, רבי פינחס, רבינו פרץ, ראש פרק, ראש פרשה 

רפ"א, רפייב - ראש פרק א, ראש פרק ב... 

רציל - רוצה לומר 

רייש - רבי שמעון, רב ששת, רבינו שמשון 


רש"א - רבי שמעון אומר 

רשבייא - רבי שמעון בן אלעזר (בגמרא), רבי שמשון בן אברהם (בתוספות), רבל 
שלמה בן אדרת (בפוסקים) 

רשביג - רבן שמעון בן גמליאל 

רשב"י - רבי שמעון בן יוחאי 

רשב"ל - רבי שמעון בן לקיש 

רשביים - רבי שמואל בן מאיר 

רשביינ - רבי שמואל בר נחמני 

רשב"ץ - רבי שמעון בן nox‏ (דוראן) 

רשייג - רב שרירא גאון 

רשדיים - רבי שמואל די מדינה 

רש"י - רבינו שלמה יצחקי, רבינו שיחיה 

רשכבהיג - רבן של כל בני הגולה 

רש"ל - רבי שלמה לוריא 

רשש - רבי שמואל שטראשון 

on ראשי תיבות, רבנו‎ - n 


ש 


ש"א - שמואל א, שער א, ישאגת אריהי, שאר אחרונים 
שאילי - ישאילתות (דרב אחאי גאון)י 
ש"ב - שמואל ב, שאר CWI‏ 

שבוי - שבועות 

שביי - שביעית 

ש"ד - שפיכות דמים, שפיר דמל 
שדייר - שלוחא דרבנן 

שה"ג - ישם הגדולים', שאר הגרסאות, NAW‏ הגדול 
שהזייג - שהזמן גרמן 

שה"י פה"י - שבת היום פסח היום 
שה"ל - ישבלי הלקטי 

שהעייה - שלמה המלך עליו השלום 
שה"ש - שיר השירים 

שהש"ר - vu‏ השירים רבהי 

שיו - שתי וערב 

שוב - שוחט ובודק 

nw‏ - שומר חינם 

שו(ח)*ט - ישוחר טובי 

שוכייט - שלום וכל טוב 

שו"מ - שפיירא ורמייזא מגנצא 
yw‏ - ישולחן "my‏ 

שופי - שופטים 


שו"פ - mu‏ פרוטה 
nv‏ - שוב ראיתי 

שו"ש - שומר שכר 

שו"ת - שאלות ותשובות 

ש"ז - שכבת זרע, שנה זו 

amu - mW‏ חינם, שנאת חינם 

שיט - ow‏ טוב, שוחר טובי 

שט"ח - שטר חוב 

שט"מ(ק) - ישיטה מקובצתי 

ש"י - של יד 

שי - שיחיה, שיטה 

ש"ך - ישפתי כוהןי 

שכ"מ - שכיב מרע 

(ו)שכמייה - ושכרו כפול מן השמים 

שלבייל - שלא בא לעולם 

man mm» »v - m*^»u 

שליט"א - שיחיה לאורך ימים טובים אמן 

שמי - שמות 

ש"מ - שמע מינה, שמעת מינה, שכיב מרע, ישיטה מקובצתי 
nnnc‏ - שניים מקרא ואחד תרגום 

שמח"ת - שמחת תורה 

שמיע - שמיני עצרת, שחרית מנחה ערבית, שמונה עשרה 
שמ"ק - ישיטה מקובצתי 

"nv‏ - ישמות רבהי 

ש"נ - שם נסמן, שינויי נוסחאות 

a‏ - שהכל נהיה בדברו 

ש"ס - שישה סדרים, שיתא סדרי 

ש"ע - שמונה עשרה, ישולחן ,"my‏ שמיני עצרת 
n"yu‏ - ישערי תשובהי 

ש"פ - שוה פרוטה, של פסח 

ש"צ - שליח ציבור 

ש"ק - שבת קודש, של קיימא 

שקי, שקלי - שקלים 

שקה"ח - שקיעת החמה 

שקו"ט - שקלא וטריא, שקיל וטרי 

שיר - של ראש, DU‏ רע 

שריי - ow‏ רשעים ירקב 

ש"ש - שם שמים, שומר שכר, ישב שמעתתאי 
שש"פ - שביעי של פסח 

ש"ת - שמחת תורה, שומע תפילה 


n 

ת"א - תרג(ו)ם אונקלוס 

תא"מ - תיבות אלו מחוקות (מוקפות) 

תיב - תשעה באב 

num - pon‏ גאונים קדמוניםי 

תד"א - 'תנא דבי אליהוי 

mn‏ - תוספות דיבור המתחיל 

תדרייי - NIN‏ דבי רבי ישמעאל 

תהיי, תהלי - תהלים 

un‏ - תשובות הגאונים 

תה"ד - יתרומת הדשןי 

תה"מ - תחיית המתים 

on - Pn‏ ונשלם, תיבנה ותיכונן 

תו"א - תנאים ואמוראים, 'תורה אורי 

תובב"א - תיבנה ותיכונן במהרה בימינו אמן 

תודייה - תוספות דיבור המתחיל 

תוה"ק - תורתנו הקדושה 

תוהרא"ש - יתוספות הראיישי 

תוה"ש - יתורת השלמיםי 

תוי - יתוספות ישניםי 

vn‏ - יתוספות OP‏ טובי 

תו"כ - יתורת כוהניםי 

תוכ"ד - תוך כדי דיבור 

תו"מ - תרומות ומעשרות, תפילין ומזוזות 

תומי - תיכף ומיד 

תוסי - תוספות, תוספתא 

תוסי ריייד - תוספות רבנו ישעיה דטראני 

תוס' nmn‏ - תוספות הרב רבינו פרץ 

תושב"כ - תורה שבכתב 

תושבעייפ - תורה שבעל פה 

תושלב"ע - on‏ ונשלם שבח לאל בורא עולם 

תז"מ - תיבה זו מחוקה 

ת"ח - תלמיד חכם, תלמידי חכמים, תענית חלום, תא חזי, תקנת חכמים, mmn‏ 
חטאתי 

ת(ק)חזייל - תקנת חכמינו זכרונם לברכה 

n‏ - תרנום יונתן, eun‏ ירושלמי, תלמוד ירושלמי, תוספות ישנים', תחת ידי 

ת"כ - תניא כוותיה, תקיעת כף, mnm‏ כוהניםי 

תכייד - תוך כדי דיבור 

»"n‏ - תלמוד לומר, תיפוק ליה 


תמו' - תמורה 
תנדב"א - 'תנא דבי אליהוי 
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שער נִיקָנוֹר 359 

294 nomm TTIW 

369 HPY 

472 DRI m»'5U 

462 nuno ny pw 

שַׁקָלִים 370 

שָרִיפָה 468 

412 wj 

412 הָעוף‎ rw 

392 יין‎ nni 


288 "pint 

336 ninw 

386 On?n ^ni 

440 nny "ni 
368 YIN Tr Dny 


n 

417 ,298 ,243 nr? 
463 "m 

379 mn 

484 "i371 "12 TIN 
447 תּוֹכָחָה‎ 
260 תולדות, תּוֹלְדָה‎ 
341 תוךף‎ 

460 733 עולי‎ omy 
267 naw omn 
136 n39n תִּחִילַת‎ 
243 nn 

450 nn npn 
445 ,367 n?3n 
439 THA 

439 3n תַּלְמִיד‎ 
439 חָכֶם‎ TRD 
324 on 

388 mnn 

255 "1n 

372 TNN 

371 PAN תָּמַיִם,‎ 
207 ^U NID 
467 "Nun 

467 PT 3 NIN 
467 JARTA TIP NIN 
467 7153 "NIN 
277 nn 

277 on myn 
277 ציבּוּר‎ mn 
398 nanyn 

449 הָעָשוּי‎ T2 ולא‎ nüyn 
364 msn 

תָּפֵילָה 239 


445 pron 

240 n*5ipn 

271 ny'pn 

366 wpa תְּקִיעוֹת‎ 
456 mn תַּקְנָה,‎ 

457 אוּשָא‎ npn 

237 DAW NPN 

474 mr Tay n3npn 
247 nr) mmn תְּרוּמָה,‎ 
364 JWI nmm 

370 n3U?u nann 
248 מעשָר‎ non 

271 nynm 


Index 


A 
A fortiori inference — see Talmudic hermeneutics 
Abaye 43, 44, 51, 53, 54, 231, 232 
Abba (title) 144 
Abba Arikha - see Rav 
Abba Shaul 52, 54, 144 
Abbahu (of Caesarea), Rabbi 20, 40 
Abbreviations 507ff. 
see Hebrew 
Adar (first and second) 30, 259, 275, 276, 278, 279 
Additional prayer (musaf) — see Prayer 
Adultery — see Sota, Sexual relations 
Adulthood, attainment of 429, 439, 440 
see also Minor, Woman 
Adulthood, ramifications of 241, 319, 370, 379 
Afternoon prayer (minha) — see Prayer 
Agency 70, 431, 449, 464 
Agent 
acting in a person's absence 333, 337 
charged to deliver a bill of divorce 66, 283, 300, 449, 460 
who commits transgressions 329, 384, 432, 456 
Aggada 8-9, 10-11, 17, 23, 27-28, 40, 65, 67, 92, 93, 144ff., 483 
see also Halakha 
Agrippa 16 
Aha, Rabbi 38, 53, 54, 199 
Akiva, Rabbi 37, 41, 43, 50, 52, 54, 138, 217, 221, 230 
Altar 357, 362-364 
diagram of 503 
improvised (outside of Temple) 349, 364, 384, 460 
removing ashes from 349, 364 
see also Consecrated property, Sacrifices, Sacrificial offerings, 
Temple, Temple of Onias 
Amalek 275, 445 
Ameimar 53, 54 
Ami, Rabbi 53, 54 
Amida - see Prayer 
Ammon, converts from 290 
Ammon, land of 460 
Amora'im 3, 5-7, 17, 21, 28, 35, 38, 40, 41, 44, 45, 47ff., 125ff., 
133ff., 228, 231, 439, 465 


see also Sages, Tanna’im 
Amorites, customs of 433, 457 
Ancestral field 238, 247, 254 
Androgynous - see Hermaphrodite 
Animals 
cruelty to 431, 446, 449, 450, 451, 455 
damage caused by 323-325, 328 
first shearing of fleece 233, 235, 362 
loading and unloading from 446 
prohibitions associated with 61, 251, 256, 260ff., 329, 394, 452, 
454, 468, 474 
resting on Shabbat 256, 260ff. 
slaughter and sale of 328-329, 332, 335, 395ff., 456 
types of 354, 355, 392ff. 
see also Monetary laws: damages, Fetus, Firstborn, Kashrut, Ritual 
impurity, Sacrificial offerings 
Apostasy, forced 436, 471 
Arabic 98 
Arakhin (tractate) 70 
Aramaic 97ff. 
glossary of basic words 106-108, 115-118 
glossary of common verb forms 102-106, 109-113 
language of 22-23, 97ff., 121-122, 139 
prayers composed in 97, 239, 242 
see also Hebrew, Translations and foreign words 
Arba’a Turim — 84, 86, 91 
Areivot (willow branches) - see Sukkot 
Ark (for Torah scrolls) 27, 235, 243, 461 
Arukh 84, 85 
Asher ben Yehiel, Rabbeinu — see Rosh 
Ashi, Rav 11, 51, 53 
Ashkenazi, Rabbi Betzalel - see Shita Mekubbetzet 
Ashkenazi, Rabbi Mordekhai ben Hillel — see Mordekhai 
Ashkenazic practice and writing 240, 499-500 
Assembly - see Sukkot 
Av Beit Din — see Deputy Nasi 
Avadim (tractate) 75 
Avoda Zara (tractate) 68 
Avot (tractate) 26, 68 
Avot of Rabbi Natan (tractate) 73 
Avraham ben David, Rabbi (Ra'avad) - see Hasagot HaRa'avad 


B 
Babylonia 


administration and authority of 17-18, 20-21 
communities of 42-45 
history of 17-18, 20-21, 24, 28ff., 42-45, 51, 53 
language of — see Aramaic 
map of 42 
see also Eretz Yisrael, Sages 
Babylonian returnees, area settled by — see Eretz Yisrael 
Babylonian Talmud - see Talmud 
Baghdad 42 
Bah - see Haggahot HaBah 
Bar Kappara 40, 51, 54 
Bar Kokheva revolt 16, 37, 38, 40, 41, 50, 245 
Bar Yohai - see Shimon (bar Yohai) 
Baraita/baraitot 5, 107, 125, 126-127, 133, 141, 145ff. 
Bava Batra (tractate) 59, 67, 81 
Bava Kamma (tractate) 59, 67 
Bava Metzia (tractate) 59, 67 
Bayit Hadash 86 
Bei Hozai 42 
Beit Hillel and Beit Shammai 36, 68, 135, 230, 263, 433, 459 
see also Hillel the Elder 
Beit She’arim 39 
Beitar 37, 38, 39, 245 
Beitza (tractate) 64 
Bekhorot (tractate) 70 
Ben Azzai 40, 52, 54, 138, 230 
Ben Drosai, food of 256, 261 
Ben Zoma 52, 54, 138 
Benefit 
from labor done on Shabbat - see Shabbat 
items prohibited from having 252, 276, 282, 295, 297, 325, 384, 
399, 432, 454, 455, 473, 474 
Benei Berak 37 
Berakhot (tractate) 9, 60, 93, 5 
Berlin, Rabbi Yeshayahu Pik 86 
Betrothal - see Marriage 
Bible 23, 26-27, 89, 97, 141, 152, 163-164, 173, 184, 204, 213, 227, 
243, 262, 364, 419, 452, 499 
see also Prophets, Torah 
Bible, principles of interpretation - see Talmudic hermeneutics 
Biblical terminology 85, 99, 118, 141, 318, 492, 496 
Bikkurim (tractate) 62 
Bill of divorce - see Agent, Divorce 
Birds 


laws relating to 71, 325, 351, 355, 368-369, 372-373, 376-377, 
382, 393-394, 395-396, 397, 403, 404, 412, 416-417, 444, 
454, 464 
setting the mother bird free 69, 430, 444, 455 
types of 394 
see also Animals, Ritual impurity, Ritual slaughter, Sacrificial 
offerings 
Birds’ nests, laws of 71, 355, 373, 394, 444 
Birkat HaMazon - see Grace after Meals 
Blasphemy 436, 449, 469 
see also Cursing, Capital punishment 
Blessings 
laws of 60, 244, 245, 249, 260, 264, 267, 270, 275, 301 
related to mitzvot 60, 235, 236, 244—245 
related to pleasure 60, 236, 244, 245, 249, 274, 393, 395 
related to prayer 60, 66, 235, 239-242, 260, 271, 274, 277 
see also Grace after Meals, Prayer, Priestly Benediction 
Blood, laws related to 350, 355, 368, 389, 392-397 passim, 425, 426, 
447, 449, 455, 474 
see also Ritual impurity, Sacrificial offerings 
Boaz, Rabbi Yehoshua 85-86, 95 
Boethusians 430, 443 
Boundaries — see Shabbat 
Burial, laws relating to 269, 301, 446, 461, 474-475 
see also Mourning, Ritual impurity 
Burial plot 345 


C 
Caesarea 40 
Caesarean birth 356, 401, 405, 421 
Calendar 19, 43-44, 64, 269, 278-279, 460, 
481-483 
see also New Moon 
Canaanites 445 
see also Slavery 
Capital punishment 
administered by a zealot 436, 473 
Court-administered 67, 214, 316, 319, 320, 321, 360, 435, 468- 
469, 473-474 
Divinely administered 469-470 
offenses deserving of 67, 217, 319, 449, 
468-470, 473-474 
see also Karet, Lashes 
Captivity, redemption of prisoners from 288, 447 


woman released from 280, 288, 322 
Caro, Rabbi Yosef 84, 226 
Castration 432, 452 
Celebration of the Drawing of Water - see Sukkot 
Chajes, Rabbi Tzvi Hirsch - see Hiddushei Maharatz Hayyot 
Charity and acts of kindness 2, 60-61, 245, 254, 332, 370, 371, 430, 
446-447, 448, 450, 457, 475 
see also Tithes 
Circumcision 293, 378, 429, 430, 440, 441, 444, 448, 449, 469 
Cities of refuge 68, 389, 397, 436, 460, 461, 470 
Coins 
mitzvot involving half-shekels 62, 63, 275, 350, 370 
mitzvot involving sela'im 356, 388, 401, 495, 496, 497 
mitzvot involving shekels 63, 350, 370, 495, 496-497 
unminted metal 237, 250 
see also Weights and Measures 
Commandments - see Mitzvot, Ordinances, Transgressions 
Conditions (stipulations) 65, 335—336, 343, 435, 467 
Consecrated property 
consecrated for altar 350, 371, 373, 394 
laws of 61, 69, 247, 250, 254, 295, 296, 352, 353-354, 355, 381- 
388 passim, 411—418 passim, 426 
misuse of 70, 352, 353, 371, 377, 378, 384, 387 
redemption of 250, 254, 332, 388-389 
Contract, marriage — see Marriage 
Converts, conversion to Judaism 43, 74, 245, 247, 281, 286ff., 302, 
327, 333, 373, 394, 429, 441, 442 
Corporal punishment — see Lashes 
Courts 
decision-making process 32-33, 228, 306, 314, 340, 464 
laws applicable to 32, 306, 314, 319-320, 326, 336, 454, 455 
members of 32, 36, 67, 306-307, 314, 317-318 
powers of 18, 21, 67, 253, 272, 277, 278, 287, 292, 298, 300, 
313ff., 326, 328, 340ff., 358, 360, 435, 444, 446, 455-456, 
467ff. 
types of 32-33, 306, 314ff., 389, 460, 469 
see also Judges, Testimony 
Crossbreeding — see Prohibited mixtures 
Cursing 463, 468, 469, 473 
see also Blasphemy 
Cuthean 74, 429, 442 
see also Samaritan 


D 


Damages - see Monetary laws 

Darom 37 (map) 

David, King 37, 285, 288, 364, 390, 430, 443, 460 

Davidic dynasty 20-21, 364, 430, 443 
see also Kings 

Dead Sea, casting items into 432, 454, 455 

Deaf-mute, Imbecile and Minor 136, 409, 424, 440-441, 456 
see also Minor 

Decrees (gentile) 17-18 

Decrees (rabbinical) - see Ordinances 

Demai - see Tithes, Doubtfully tithed produce 

Demai (tractate) 61 

Deputy High Priest — see Priests 

Deputy Nasi (Av Beit Din) 32, 36, 54, 307, 318 

Derekh Eretz Rabba/Zuta (tractates) 74, 450 

Desecration of God's name - see Sanctification/desecration of God's 
name 

Deserted wife 282, 298—299 

Detail and generalization - see Talmudic hermeneutics 

Diaspora 19, 39, 44, 239, 240, 257, 269, 276, 459, 460, 471 

Disciple 29, 35, 170, 210, 231-232, 429, 438-439, 447 
see also Sages and scholars 

Disciple-colleague 170, 429, 439 

Divorce 
bill of 66, 138, 282, 290, 293, 298, 299-300, 336, 340, 440, 460 
laws of 137-138, 218, 266, 282, 286, 295, 299-300, 440, 449, 467 
see also Agent, Conditions, Monetary laws: legal documents, 

Marriage 

Divorcée 280, 286, 287, 289, 291, 389, 453 

Domains - see Shabbat 

Doubtfully tithed produce - see Tithes 

Dowry - see Marriage 


E 

Edom 290, 460 

Edomite convert 281, 290 

Eduyyot (tractate) 68, 139, 459 

Egypt 22, 383 

Egyptian convert 281, 290 

Eiger, Rabbi Akiva - see Gilyon HaShas 
Eighteen ordinances 139, 230 

Eighth Day of Assembly 240, 242, 259, 269, 274-275, 277, 379 
Ein Mishpat Ner Mitzva 76, 84-85, 89 
Eiruv - see Shabbat: boundaries and limits 


Eiruvin (tractate) 9, 63, 264, 266, 267 
Elazar (ben Pedat), Rabbi 40 
Elazar ben Azarya, Rabbi 33 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Rabbi 38 
Eliezer ben Ya’akov (I), Rabbi 230 
Eliezer ben Yosei HaGelili, Rabbi 212-219 passim 
Elijah (Eliyahu), until his coming 313, 347 
Epikoros 430, 443 
Eretz Yisrael 
administration and authority of 15-17, 18-20 
history of 15-36 passim, 50, 288, 316, 479 
laws pertaining to 60, 239, 240, 244, 247, 317, 335, 364, 439, 441, 
445-446, 459-461, 462, 480 
map of 37, 39 
places and boundaries of 37-41 , 293, 358, 433, 445-446, 459-461 
see also Babylonia, Sages, Tithes 
Ethics of the Fathers — see Avot 
Etrog, laws pertaining to 237, 249, 258, 274 
Eulogy - see Mourning 
Evil speech 432, 452-453, 457 
Excommunication 33, 433, 453, 458 
Exilarch 17, 20-21, 28, 36, 43, 107, 139, 202, 317 
Ezra (book of) 97 
Ezra 456 


F 
False oaths - see Oaths 
False prophets - see Prophets 
False witnesses - see Testimony 
Fast days, fasting 62, 63, 64, 241, 242, 243, 259, 269, 271, 272, 277- 
278, 363, 370, 391, 401, 462 
Festivals 
additions to prayers 235, 239, 240, 242, 244, 245, 256ff. 
Intermediate days of 65, 239, 242, 256ff., 366, 379, 445, 458 
laws of 62-65 passim, 248, 256ff., 351ff., 442-449 passim, 459, 
460, 475, 476 
rites associated with 28, 198, 199, 240, 256ff., 318, 351ff. 
second day of 257, 269, 459 
see also Calendar, Eighth Day of Assembly, Hanukka, New Moon, 
Pesach, Purim, Rosh HaShana, Sacrifices, Sacrificial offerings, 
Shabbat, Shavuot, Sukkot, Yom Kippur 
Fetus, like the thigh of the mother 355, 394 
see also Ritual impurity 
Fines 


instances of 304, 305, 324, 328-329, 384, 439, 453, 457 
laws of 250, 309, 314, 315, 328, 433, 458 
First fruits 62, 236, 247, 460, 475 
Firstborn, redemption of 70, 245, 247, 332, 356, 401, 430, 440, 442, 
454 
Flogging see Lashes 
Food, disrespectful treatment of 451 
see also Kashrut, Meat in milk, Ritual impurity 
Forbidden mixtures — see Prohibited mixtures 
Forced apostasy — see Apostasy 
Foundling 280, 288, 289 
Four species — see Sukkot 
Fraud 310, 334-336, 1 
Fruit 
fourth-year produce 237, 250, 252 
see also Tithes 
within three years of planting (orla) 62, 237, 252, 279, 455, 460 
Fruit trees, cutting down 451 
Fruit, blessings said upon 244, 246, 247 


G 

Gad, area allocated to 460 

Gad, condition of the sons of 435, 467 

Galilee 16, 22, 39-41, 98, 202, 460, 497 

Gamliel (ID of Yavne, Rabban 38, 139 

Gamliel (III) ben Rabbi (Yehuda HaNasi) 41, 156 

Gaon of Vilna - see Haggahot HaGra 

Gemara — see Talmud 

Generalization and detail - see Talmudic hermeneutics 

Gentile 68, 74, 260, 269, 276, 287, 298, 302, 304, 344, 357, 395, 
398, 411, 426, 427, 441, 449-457 passim, 472-474 passim 
see also Converts, Slavery 

Ge’onim - see Hai, Nissim, Sherira 

Gerim (tractate) 74 

Get — see Divorce 

Gibeonites 280, 288 

Gilgal 364 

Gilyon HaShas 76, 87, 89 

Gittin (tractate) 66 

God - see Blasphemy, Names of God, Sanctification/desecration of 
God's name, Capital punishment 

Grace after Meals 60, 236, 241, 244, 245, 275, 278, 301, 345, 

Grain, five types of 236, 244, 249 

Greek language and culture 22-23 


Guardrail (ma’ake) 444 


H 
Hadas (myrtle branch) - see Sukkot 
Hadrian, Emperor 38, 50 
Haftara — see Prophets 
Haggahot HaBah 76, 86, 89 
Haggahot HaGra 76, 87, 89 
Haggahot HaRi Landau 90 
Haggahot Rabbi Elazar Moshe Horowitz 92 
Haggahot Rav B. Ronsburg 76, 88 
Haggahot Tzon Kodashim 90 
Haggahot VeHiddushei HaRashash 92. 
Hagiga (tractate) 65 
Hai Gaon, Rav 44 
HaKohen, Rabbi Malakhi 226 
Halafta, Rabbi 41 
Halakha 225ff., 519 
decisors and codifiers 93ff. 
study of 3, 5, 8-10, 28, 84, 85, 126ff., 134ff. 
Moses from Sinai 140, 154, 165, 213, 229, 273, 324, 325, 365, 
408, 456 
Halakhic rulings 
deriving conclusions 8, 29, 90, 139, 140, 145-210 passim, 211, 
225, 23bff., 464, 480 
fundamentals of 3, 10, 136, 150-210 passim, 229, 235ff., 458 
Half-shekel - see Coins 
Halitza 65, 281, 286, 289, 290-291, 449 
see also Levirate marriage 
Halla (tractate) 62, 249 
Halla 237, 244, 246, 249 
Hallel — see Prayer 
Hama ben Bisa, Rabbi 52 
HaMaor 94 
Hametz — see Passover 
Hanan HaMitzri 138 
Hananel, Rabbeinu 83-84 
Hananya ben Hakhinai 52, 138 
Hanina bar Hama, Rabbi 41, 53 
Hanina bar Pappa, Rabbi 40, 53 
Hanina of Tzippori, Rabbi 41, 53 
Hanukkah 63, 242, 247, 259, 275 
HaRan 94 
Hasagot HaRa’avad 94 


Hasmoneans 18, 22, 39, 50, 443 
Havdala - see Shabbat 
Haver 35, 438 
Hayyim, Rabbeinu 82 
Hayyot, Rabbi Tzvi Hirsch — see Hiddushei Maharatz Hayyot 
Hazon Ish - see Weights and Measures 
Hebrew 
abbreviations and acronyms 59, 79, 84-87, 197, 231, 258, 270, 
280, 288, 336, 343, 507ff. 
alphabet and lettering 82-89, 219, 499-500 
numbering system 60, 78, 107 
Hebrew calendar - see Calendar 
Hebrew language 
grammar of 40, 99-100 
usage of 3, 22-23, 37, 38, 40, 97-101, 106, 107, 121, 139, 141, 
152, 217, 287, 343, 443, 463ff., 473 
see also Aramaic, Translations and foreign words 
Hebrew slave or maidservant - see Slavery 
Hermaphrodite 429, 422 
Hermeneutics - see Talmudic hermeneutics 
Herod, King 16, 18, 40, 50, 357 
Hiddushei Maharatz Hayyot 92. 
High Priest — see Priests 
Hilkhot HaRif 93-94, 95 
Hilkhot HaRosh 91 
Hillel (the Elder) 19, 50, 52, 54, 212, 253 
see also Beit Hillel 
Hisda, Rav 45, 53, 55 
Hiyya, Rabbi 43, 53, 55 
Hizkiyya, Rabbi 40, 53, 55 
Hol HaMoed - see Festivals 
Holy of 1101165 - see Temple 
Honor and respect, showing others 2, 430, 
438-439, 443, 446-447, 449, 475 
Horayot (tractate) 69 
Horowitz, Rabbi Elazar Moshe - see Haggahot Rabbi Elazar Moshe 
Horowitz 
Hoshana Rabba - see Sukkot 
Hoshaya Rabba, Rabbi - see Oshaya 
Hullin (tractate) 69 
Huna, Rav 45, 55 
Hutzal 42-43 
Hyssop 409, 410, 416 


I 
Idolatrous city 317, 437, 459, 468, 474 
Idol worship, impurity of - see Ritual impurity 
Idol worship 
laws of 67, 68, 375, 403, 413, 436-437, 441, 449, 450, 455, 463, 
468, 471-472, 473-474 
Molekh worship 437, 468, 473 
nullification of 474 
see also Sacrificial offerings 
Imbecile - see Deaf-mute 
Immersion, laws of 72, 245, 281, 393, 406, 412, 414, 421-424, 427, 
428, 429, 441 
see also Ritual bath, Ritual impurity, Spring 
Imprisonment for life 469 
Improvement of the World 431, 450 
Impurity - see Ritual impurity 
Incense - see Sacrificial offerings 
Incest - see Sexual relations 
Indemnity (kofer) 308, 324, 326, 327 
Inheritance - see Monetary laws 
Insanity, fit of 334, 471 
Intermediate days of Festival — see Festivals 
Israel - see Eretz Yisrael 
Israelite (in contrast to a Levite or Priest) 248, 287, 288, 292, 401, 
429, 441-442, 461 
see also Non-priest 
Israelites’ camp/courtyard - see Temple 


J 
Jehoiachin, King 20, 43 
Jerusalem Talmud 17, 23, 39, 40, 51, 60-69, 72, 80, 93, 98, 100, 106, 
148-210 passim, 221, 226-227 
see also Talmud 
Jerusalem Targum 28 
Jerusalem 
history of 37-38 
laws relating to 247, 250, 252, 275, 357, 358, 378, 459, 461 
Joshua 253, 275, 288, 456, 461, 480 
Jubilee (Year and period) 70, 238, 247, 254, 271, 292-293, 388, 461, 
480-481 
Judea 16, 37-39, 460 
Judges 
laws relating to 18, 32-36, 278-279, 306-307, 311, 314ff., 328, 
336, 338, 340, 442, 443, 455, 464, 471, 472, 474 


witness serving as 307, 318 
see also Courts 
Juxtaposition of verses - see Talmudic hermeneutics 


K 

Kabbala 97, 227 

Kaddish - see Prayer 

Kafri 43 

Kahana (IV), Rav 43, 55 

Kaidanover, Rabbi Shmuel - see Haggahot Tzon Kodashim 

Kalla (tractate) 74 

Kalla Rabbati (tractate) 74 

Kappah, Rabbi 91 

Karet, instances of 64, 70, 272, 276, 285-286, 288, 289, 366, 368, 
373, 380, 381, 384, 392, 396-398, 418, 436, 444, 448, 469-470, 
472, 493 
laws of 469-470 

Kashrut, laws relating to 68, 69, 251, 392, 394, 397-400, 464 
see also Blood, Prohibited mixtures, Meat in milk, Ritual slaughter, 

Sacrificial offerings 

Kelim (tractate) 71, 423 

Keritot (tractate) 70, 469 

Ketubot (tractate) 65, 304 

Kiddush — see Shabbat 

Kiddush HaHodesh — see Sanctification of the month 

Kiddushin (tractate) 66 

Kidnapping 217, 436, 449, 468, 469 

Kilayim (tractate) 61, 251, 252 

Kilayim — see Prohibited mixtures 

Kingdoms, laws of 433, 457 

Kings (Jewish), laws pertaining to 69, 219, 259, 275, 364, 366, 374, 
430, 442-443, 445, 446, 462, 468 
see also David, Davidic dynasty, Hasmoneans, Herod, Jehoiachin, 

Solomon 

Kings and kingdoms (gentile) 18, 21, 44, 97, 290 

Kinnim (tractate) 71, 394 

Kitzur Piskei HaRosh 91 

Kodashim (order of Mishna) 69-71, 90, 348ff. 

Kohanim - see Priests 

Korban Netanel 91 

Kutim (tractate) 74 


L 
Landau, Rabbi Yehezkel — see Haggahot HaRi Landau 


Lashes 
laws of 68, 314, 436, 448, 470-471 
offenses deserving of 68, 251, 269, 286, 289, 294, 296, 297, 304, 
321, 340, 377, 384, 412, 448, 452, 453, 455-456, 467, 469- 
470, 472 
rabbinically prescribed 314, 448, 471, 472 
see also Capital punishment, Transgressions 
Latin 23, 336 
Leap year — see Calendar 
Leavened bread — see Passover 
Leprosy, laws of 71, 217, 358, 377, 403-404, 415-419, 461 
see also Ritual impurity, Sacrificial offerings 
Levirate marriage, laws of 65, 281, 286, 289, 290-291, 303, 304, 
440-441 
see also Halitza 
Levite cities 434, 461 
Levites 60, 61, 236, 243, 246, 248-250, 288, 348, 356, 358-360, 361, 
362, 380, 401, 442, 470 
see also Tithes: first tithe, Temple 
Libation, idolatrous offering 68, 413, 426, 437, 454, 473, 474 
Limits and boundaries - see Shabbat: boundaries and limits 
Lineage, laws relating to 247, 280, 287-290, 345, 389, 441-442 
Linen and wool - see Prohibited mixtures 
Liturgical poetry 17 
Loans — see Monetary laws 
Lod (Lydda) 38 
Lost objects 67, 321, 329, 330, 337-338, 341, 343, 347, 446 
Lulav — see Sukkot 
Luria, Rabbi Shlomo — see Maharshal 
Lydda - see Lod 


M 

Ma'aser Sheni (tractate) 62, 250 
Ma’asrot — see Tithes 

Ma’asrot (tractate) 61 

Mafte’ah LeMan'ulei HaTalmud 89 
Maharam 92 

Maharsha 92 

Maharshal 91—92 

Maidservant - see Slavery 
Maimonides - see Rambam 
Makhshirin (tractate) 72 
Makkot (tractate) 59, 68, 81 
Malbim 212 


Mamzer/mamzeret 280, 287, 288-290, 344 
Mana (II), Rabbi 41, 55 
Mar (title) 21, 193 
see also Rabbi, Rav 
Mar bar Rav Ashi 51, 193, 231 
Mar Kashisha 193 
Mar Ukva (J) 53, 55, 193 
Mar Zutra 18, 53, 55 
Mari Mar 193 
Marriage 
betrothal status 66, 268, 281-287, 288, 293, 296, 300-301, 303, 
304, 319, 332, 440, 446, 449, 468 
contract 283, 302-304, 330, 335-336, 340-341, 440, 447, 456- 
457 
dowry 303, 305 
forbidden unions 285-291, 294, 344, 472 
rabbinically forbidden 241, 245, 286, 301 
rights and obligations of 283, 300, 303, 446, 447 
rites of 59-60, 68, 231, 268, 282, 283 
waiting before remarrying 286 
see also Levirate marriage, Lineage, Priests, Sexual relations 
Martyrdom - see Sanctification/desecration of God's name 
Masoret HaShas 85-86, 88, 93 
Masoretic text 73 
Mata Mehasya 43 
Matza — see Passover, Sacrificial offerings 
Measures - see Weights and Measures 
Meat in milk, prohibition of 356, 398-399 
Meat, left unobserved 355, 396 
Megilla (tractate) 64 
Megillat Esther — see Scroll of Esther 
Megillat Ta'anit — see Ta'anit 
Mehoza 25, 43, 44 
Me'ila (tractate) 70 
Meir of Rothenberg, Rabbi 82, 91 
Meir, Rabbi 40, 55, 138, 139, 230 
Meiri 59 
Mekhilta 211 
Menahot (tractate) 69, 385 
Menora - see Temple: candelabrum 
Menstruation, laws of 72, 281, 285, 288, 289, 405, 412, 413, 414, 
420, 422, 436, 470 
Meshan 43 
Messianic times, halakha for 165 


Mezuza (tractate) 75 
Mezuza, laws of 64, 75, 265, 443-444, 448 
Middot (tractate) 70, 357 
Midrash 5, 23, 28, 40, 93, 97, 132, 148-210 passim, 211-212, 219, 
220, 222, 227, 483 
Migo - see Monetary laws: credibility 
Mikvaot (tractate) 72. 
Mikve - see Ritual bath 
Milhamot HaShem 94 
Minha — see Prayer, Weights and Measures 
Minor 
female 136, 282, 295, 297, 301, 305, 429, 440 
laws of 136, 244, 282, 345, 409, 424, 429, 439-440, 441, 456 
see also Deaf-mute 
Minor tractates 60, 73-75, 227, 450 
Minyan - see Prayer quorum 
Mishna 
authorship of 39, 138-139 
foundations of 1, 3, 4-7, 9-10, 15-16, 26, 31, 125ff., 133 
language of 140-142 
methodology 133-142 
orders and tractates of 59-75 
tools for interpretation of 134-142 
see also Baraita, Minor tractates, Talmud, Tosefta 
Mishnaic period, life in 15-16, 22-24, 33, 37-42, 133, 438, 475 
Mitzvot 
adding to or subtracting from 451 
categories of 430-433, 443-457 
facilitated by means of a transgression 448 
fulfillment of 1-2, 137, 220, 235, 241, 268, 272-276, 431, 441, 
447ff., 463, 465 
intent in performance of 235, 241, 295-296, 350, 352, 354, 369, 
380, 381, 386, 405, 424, 425, 431, 448 
precedence in 438-439, 444, 446, 447, 448, 450, 453, 456, 463, 
475 
rationale for 219 
Mitzvot — see also Transgressions 
Moed (order of Mishna and Talmud) 62-64, 256ff. 
Moed Katan (tractate) 65, 270 
Moab 460 
Moabite convert 289-290 
Molekh worship - see Idol worship 
Monetary laws 
general laws of 262, 306, 315, 458, 467, 474, 477, 426 


bailee, laws of 311, 337-338, 339 
borrowing and lending 311, 316, 334, 336, 337ff. 
buying and selling 296, 331, 334-337, 343 
contracts and agreements 65, 302ff., 336, 340-341, 345ff., 447 
credibility, admission of litigant 307, 320 
credibility, instances of 307-308, 322-323 
damages, caused by a person 326-327 
damages, caused by property 323ff. 
damages, compensation for 325-330, 468 
employers and employees 312, 339, 345-346 
inheritance, laws of 67, 283, 303, 312, 344-345 
interest and usury 67, 312, 333, 342-343, 395, 457 
legal documents, examples of 302, 303, 315, 316, 340 
legal documents, laws of 67, 299-300, 302, 335-336, 341 
loans and debts 253, 315, 316, 335, 340-344, 446 
property, brought into marriage 283, 302, 303 
property, deciding ownership of 313, 315, 330, 346, 347 
property, lien on 302, 306, 316, 335-343 passim 
property, types of 310, 312, 313, 333, 334, 335, 345, 346 
see also consecrated property 
theft, laws of 247, 292, 309, 327-329, 331, 338, 352, 377, 449, 
469 
theft, types of thieves 327, 328, 329, 336 
transaction and ownership, act of possession 331 ff., 333 
transaction and ownership, modes of acquisition 331-333, 334, 
340, 387 
transaction and ownership, nullification of 310, 335-336 
transaction and ownership, states of mind 329, 333 
see also Fines 
Mordekhai (Sefer Mordekhai) 95 
Moshe of Coucy, Rabbi 84 
Mourning 65, 74, 230, 242, 301, 302, 437, 447, 474-476 
see also Burial 
Muktze — see Shabbat 
Murder 
laws of 318, 397, 436, 449, 450, 456, 471-472 
unwitting 436, 470-471 
Musaf - see Prayer 
Myrtle branch (hadas) - see Sukkot 


N 

Na’e, Rabbi A.H. - see Weights and Measures 
Nahman bar Ya’akov, Rav 21, 43, 55, 231, 339 
Nahman bar Yitzhak, Rav 44, 55 


Name of God 241, 243, 338, 452, 455 

Nashim (order of Mishna and Talmud) 65-66, 280ff. 

Nasi, Deputy (Av Beit Din) — see Deputy Nasi 

Nasi 18-19, 22, 32-36, 41, 52, 202, 307, 317, 318, 351, 374, 475 

Natan the Babylonian, Rabbi 21, 52, 55, 138 

Nazir (tractate) 65, 66, 297 

Naziriteship, laws of 66, 282, 297-298, 352, 376, 377, 379, 408, 411, 
442, 452, 455, 460, 466, 475 
see also Ritual impurity, Sacrificial offerings, Vows 

Necromancy 468 

Nedarim (tractate) 65, 66, 297 

Neharde'a 43-44 

Nehemya, Rabbana 21 

Ner Mitzva — see Ein Mishpat Ner Mitzva 

Neresh (Nares) 44 

Neta revai — see Fruit, Tithes 

Netzivin (Nisibis) 44 

New Moon, laws of 64, 242, 259, 269, 271, 278-279, 351, 372, 375, 
376, 443 

New Year (Rosh HaShana) - see Rosh HaShana 

New Years 279 

Nezikin (tractate of) 59 

Nezikin (order of Mishna and Talmud) 67-69, 306ff. 

Nidda (tractate) 71, 72, 93 

Nimmukei Yosef 94 

Ninth of Av 242, 277 

Nissim Gaon, Rav 89 

Nissim, Rabbeinu - see HaRan 

Noah, descendant of - see Gentile 

Noahide laws 431, 441, 449, 451 

Non-Jew - see Gentile 

Non-priest 247, 248, 354, 373, 377, 392, 395 

Non-priestly watch 354, 390—391 

Nov 364 

Nullification 
of idol worship - see Idol worship 
of prohibited food or articles 62, 310, 335-336, 356, 398-401 
of vows — see Vows 


O 
Oaths 
false 338, 339, 374, 377, 386 
in vain 296, 311, 340 
taking of 68, 261, 294-296, 302, 311, 322, 327-328, 334, 335, 


338ff., 443 

see also Vows 
Offerings - see Sacrificial offerings 
Oholot (tractate) 71, 407 
Oil, used for anointing 272, 277, 349, 354, 366, 389-390 
Okatzin (tractate) 73, 426 
Omer (measure of) — see Weights and Measures 
Omer 

counting of 259, 277, 386 

offering of — see Sacrificial offerings 
One-fifth, added to payment value 237, 250, 327, 328, 384, 389 
Onias, temple of - see Temple of Onias 
Onkelos 27 
Ordinances 

of the prophets 221, 274 

rabbinical 456ff. 
Ordination 19, 35, 138, 307, 314, 316, 317, 328, 438-439, 459, 460 
Orla — see Fruit: within three years of planting 
Orla (tractate) 62 
Oshaya Rabba, Rabbi 40, 51, 55 
Ostracism 433, 458 


P 
Pairs (zugot) 48 
Palm branch (lulav) - see Sukkot, Sukka 
Pappa, Rav 44, 51, 53 
Para (tractate) 72 
Para aduma — see Red heifer 
Parents, laws related to 441, 446-447, 468, 469, 475 
Parthian kingdom - see Kings and kingdoms 
Partitions — see Prohibited mixtures, Shabbat, Sukka 
Paschal lamb - see Sacrificial offerings 
Passover 
laws of 63, 65, 242, 259, 269-271, 276-277, 278, 379-380, 401, 
442, 448, 454, 458, 466 
leaven 63, 244, 259, 276, 380, 399, 454, 483 
Second Pesah 63, 259, 352, 380 
matza 63, 244, 276, 380, 442, 448, 466 
see also Festivals, Sacrificial offerings 
Pe’a (of the field) - see Tithes 
Pe’a (of the head) - see Shaving 
Pe'a (tractate) 60 
Peretz, Rabbeinu 82 
Perjury 319, 463 


Persia 17-18, 20-21, 23-24, 97-98, 485 
Pesah — see Passover 
Phylacteries (tefillin) 64, 69, 75, 338, 430, 445, 447, 449 
Pig 158, 392, 398 
Pikuah nefesh - see Saving a human life 
Pirka 28 
Punishments - see Capital punishment, Karet, Lashes, Transgressions 
Prayer 
laws of 60, 63, 64, 235, 239-242, 258, 268-269, 271-272, 275, 
277-278, 442, 445, 446, 448, 458, 463, 482, 483 
additional (musaf; Shabbat and Festival) 235, 239, 240, 241, 269, 
271, 278 
afternoon (minha) 235, 240, 272, 277 
Amida 60, 235, 239-241, 269, 271, 272, 275, 278, 463 
closing 239, 277 
confessional 258, 272, 371, 374 
hallel 235, 242, 275, 276, 278, 280 
kaddish 235, 241, 242 
sanctification 235, 239 
tahanun 240, 243 
see also Blessings, Shema 
Prayer leader 235, 239, 241, 242, 461 
Prayer quorum 235, 239, 241, 242, 458 
Presumption, accepted as truth 124, 285, 337, 434, 449, 464-465 
Priestly Benediction 235, 240, 359, 389 
Priests 
garments of 272, 349-350, 354, 358, 367, 389-390, 392, 470, 505 
gifts given to 60—62, 69, 236, 246-250, 327, 365, 372, 378-379, 
386-390, 395 
laws of 236-237, 240, 243, 244, 246-248, 287-288, 292, 293, 299, 
301, 358, 361, 362, 366ff., 389ff., 401, 408, 409, 411, 414, 416, 
442, 455, 474-475 
marriage restrictions on 280, 287ff. 
watch of 354, 358, 360, 390-391 
see also Non-priest, Ritual impurity, Sacrificial offerings, Temple, 
Tithes 
Priests, deputy High Priest 354, 390, 391 
Priests, High Priest 25, 69, 240, 272, 287, 289, 354, 358, 362, 365- 
367, 375-376, 385, 389-391, 408-409, 443, 470, 475 
garments of 367, 505 
Prisoners, redemption of — see Captivity 
Prohibited mixtures (kilayim), laws of 61, 237, 251-252, 459 
Prohibitions - see Nullification, Ordinances, Transgressions 
Property - see Consecrated property, Real estate 


Prophets 
false 316, 317, 436, 468, 469 
portion read from 64, 73, 236, 242, 244, 269, 439 
see also Ordinances 
Prosbol 61, 238, 253, 335 
Prostitute, present given to 352, 383 
Prostitution 280, 287-288 
Pumbedita 43, 44 
Purification from ritual impurity - see Ritual impurity 
Purim 64, 242, 259, 275-276, 277, 279, 370 
see also Megillat Esther 


Q 


Quorum - see Prayer quorum 


R 
Rabba (bar Nahmani) 51, 53 
Rabba bar Ahuva 21 
Rabban, Rabbana (title) 202 
Rabbeinu Gershom (Me’or HaGola), commentary of 89 
Rabbi (title and function) 35, 429, 438 
see also Mar, Rav 
Rabbinical ordinances - see Ordinances 
Rafram 44 
Rain 
blessing recited upon 245 
request for 235, 239, 240 
season of 259, 277 
Rainwater, immersion in 427-428 
Rambam (Maimonides) 60, 84, 91, 121, 139, 314 
Ramban 94 
Ran - see HaRan 
Ransom of one's soul - see Indemnity 
Ransom of prisoners — see Captivity 
Rapist 284, 304-305, 327-328 
Rashi 76, 79, 80-83, 7 
Rashi script 4 
Rav (the amora) 21, 33, 43, 45, 51, 53, 55, 144, 153-210 passim, 231 
Rav (title) 35, 202, 438-439 
see also Mar, Rabbi 
Rava 43, 231-232 
Real estate 293, 310, 332-335, 337, 340, 401 
Ravina (I) 45, 51, 53, 5 
Rebellious elder 307, 318, 468, 471 
Rebellious son 435, 468-469, 471 
Rebellious woman 283, 303, 471 
Rebuke of a wrongdoer 430, 447 
Red heifer, ashes of 409-410, 412 
laws of 72, 402, 409-410 
Redemption 
of a sacred object — see Consecrated property 
of an ancestral field — see Ancestral field 
of the firstborn - see Firstborn 
of the Second tithe and Fourth-year produce - see Tithes 
Reish Lakish 40, 51, 53, 55, 231 
Relatives 
mourning for - see Mourning 
testimony of - see Testimony 


Repentance 272, 327 
Reuben 435, 459-460, 467 
Rif - see Hilkhot HaRif 
Ritual bath 72, 393, 406, 412, 414ff., 441, 465, 491 
see also Immersion, Spring 
Ritual fringes (tzitzit) 69, 75, 242, 411ff., 430, 444—445, 447, 449 
Ritual impurity 
blood 407, 416, 421, 467 
bloodstains 405, 422 
carcass of an animal or bird 403, 411, 412 
corpses 71, 402, 407-408, 409, 410, 411ff., 467, 493 
creeping animals 403, 411-413 
duration of 403, 414 
fetus 394, 411 
graves 402, 408, 410 
idol worship 403, 413 
imparting of 381, 402-404, 407ff., 438, 473 
leprosy 71, 403-404, 407, 415-418, 420, 461 
menstruating woman 289, 358—359, 414, 421, 422 
methods of purification 298, 359, 377, 409-410, 414, 421, 427 
nazirite 297, 376, 377, 475 
of foods 405, 425-427, 466 
of hands 73, 244, 404, 419 
of liquids 72, 405, 425-426 
of people 72, 404—405, 410, 411ff. 
of vessels 71, 266, 405, 408-409, 423-425 
primary sources 403, 407, 411-412, 413, 415, 420, 423, 425 
secondary sources 403, 411, 413 
semen/seminal emission 411, 419, 420, 423 
uncertain impurity 403, 414-415 
woman after childbirth 405, 411—412, 414, 420, 421-422 
zav/zava 72, 358, 359, 376, 394, 404-405, 407, 410, 412, 414, 
419-423, 427 
see also Immersion, Red heifer, Spring 
Ritual slaughter 140, 355, 373, 393, 394, 395-397, 464 
Robbery - see Monetary laws: theft 
Roman Empire - see Kings and kingdoms 
Ronsburg, Rabbi Betzalel — see Haggahot Rav B. Ronsburg 
Rosh (Rabbeinu Asher ben Yehiel) 91 
Rosh HaShana (Festival) 64, 241, 242, 254, 271-272, 358, 456 
Rosh HaShana (tractate) 64 
Rosh Élodesh — see New Moon 
Ruth 290 


5 
Sabbath — see Shabbat 
Sabbatical year 
canceling debts 61, 253, 263, 342 
land and fruits 61, 249, 253-254, 333 
see also Jubilee 
Sacred writings — see Bible 
Sacrificial offerings 350-353, 370-387 
additional Festival offerings 269, 379 
animal tithe 352, 369, 378 
burnt-offering 351, 371, 372-375, 386, 394, 421 
daily offering 70, 239, 351, 372, 391 
disqualifying factors 352-353, 381-384 
firstborn 70, 352, 369, 371, 378-379 
gift offering 370, 394 
guilt-offering 70, 294, 297, 327, 328, 351-352, 365, 368, 374, 377, 
384, 417 
incense 349, 358, 361, 363, 365, 366, 391, 426, 503, 506 
intent 350, 369, 381, 383, 386 
leavened and matza 379, 386-387 
leper 365, 372, 376, 377, 416-417 
libations 349, 362, 363, 365, 366, 386 
meal-offerings 69, 353, 362, 368, 385, 386-387 
nazirite 66, 297-298, 376, 377, 379 
omer 252, 277, 385, 386 
Paschal 242, 276, 371, 379-380, 454 
peace-offerings 371, 378, 379, 380, 383, 386 
priestly 389, 390 
Second Pesah 380 
Shabbat 260, 372 
shewbread 349, 365, 386, 389 
sin-offering 373-377, 383, 392, 394, 398, 418 
sota 294, 386 
special Shavuot offerings 378, 379, 386 
sprinkling of blood 361, 362, 363, 368-369, 371-378, 416 
substitution of 70, 371, 388, 455 
thanks-offering 217, 378, 379 
wood 363 
Yom Kippur 272, 361, 364, 375 
zay 376, 419, 421 
zava 376, 394, 421 
see also Consecrated property, Temple 
Sadducees 409, 430, 443 
Sages 


Babylonian 19, 25, 29, 33-36, 47ff., 202, 226 
Babylonian, terminology referring to 50-56, 317, 439 
of Eretz Yisrael 19, 22, 29, 32, 34-36, 47ff. 
of Eretz Yisrael, terminology referring to 48, 53, 54-56, 172, 188, 
202, 439 
see also Amora’im, Tanna’im 
Samaria 39, 290, 442 
Samaritan 39, 140, 438 
see also Cuthean 
Samson - see Naziriteship 
Sanctification 
of the hands and feet 349, 358, 360—361, 366 
of the month 259, 278 
of the purification waters 402, 409, 410 
Sanctification/desecration of God's name 338, 431, 450, 452, 471 
see also Capital punishment 
Sanctity/Sanctification (prayer) - see Prayer, Shabbat 
Sanhedrin - 18-19, 32-33, 35-36, 306, 314-318, 375, 445-446, 474 
see also Courts, Judges, Nasi 
Sanhedrin (tractate) 59, 67 
Saving a human life (pikuah nefesh) 431, 450 
Savora'im 226 
Scholar — see Torah scholar 
Sciatic nerve 431, 451 
Scribes 24, 32, 243, 299, 307, 318, 342, 443 
Scroll of Esther 64, 241, 275, 461, 463 
Seasons (of the year) 235, 239, 240, 277-278, 279, 481 
Second day of Festival — see Festivals 
Second Pesah - see Passover 
Seducer 284, 305, 327, 328 
Seeds, planting mixture of — see Prohibited mixtures 
Sefer HaMaor 91 
Sefer Mitzvot Gadol 84 
Sefer Mordekhai - see Mordekhai 
Sefer Torah (tractate) 75 
Sela — see Coins 
Semahot (tractate) 74 
Sepphoris - see Tzippori 
Set-aside (muktze) — see Shabbat 
Sevara 34 
Seventh year — see Sabbatical year 
Sexual relations 
forms of 304, 468 
incest 285-286, 2 


with a menstruating woman 288, 289, 405, 412, 422, 436, 470 
with a gentile woman 288, 302, 436, 472, 473 
see also Mamzer, Marriage, Transgressions 
Shabbat (tractate) 62 
Shabbat 
benefit from labor done on 269 
boundaries and limits 63, 230, 260, 265, 266, 267, 273 
carrying in domains 63, 260, 263-266, 462, 466 
domains - see Shabbat: carrying in domains 
havdala 257, 268, 269, 270 


labor done on - see Shabbat: benefit from labor done on, prohibited 


labor 
mitzvot of 257, 8 
partitions of domains 252, 264, 265, 273, 466 
prohibited labor 260ff. 
Sanctification of the day (kiddush) 245, 257, 260, 268, 442, 464, 
466 
Sanctity of the day (in the Amida prayer) 235, 240 
set-aside (muktze) 262, 456 
see also Festivals, Sacrificial offerings 
Shas 59 
Shaving, hair and beard 451-452 
Shavuot, laws of 242, 247, 259, 264, 277, 372, 378, 379 
see also Festivals, Sacrificial offerings 
Shefaram 41 
Sheila, Rav 44 
Shekalim (tractate) 62, 63, 358, 370 
Shekel - see Coins 
Shechem 39 
Sheliah Tzibbur — see Prayer leader 
Shema, recital of 60, 235, 239, 241, 242, 462, 463 
Shemini Atzeret — see Eighth Day of Assembly 
Shemitta — see Sabbatical year 
Shepherd - see Witnesses 
Sherira Gaon, Rav 9, 43, 44 
Sheshet, Rav 43, 55, 209, 231 
Shevi'it (tractate) 61 
Shevuot (tractate) 68 
Shewbread - see Sacrificial offerings, Temple 
Shilo 357 
Shiltei HaGibborim 95 
Shimon (bar Yohai), Rabbi 219 
Shimon ben Azzai — see Ben Azzai 
Shimon ben Gamliel (ID, Rabban 41, 50, 52, 138, 230-231 


Shimon ben Lakish — see Reish Lakish 

Shimon ben Pazi, Rabbi 38 

Shimon ben Zoma - see Ben Zoma 

Shimshon of Kinon, Rabbi 226 

Shita Mekubbetzet 90 

Shlomo ben Yitzhak, Rabbi - see Rashi 

Shmuel (the amora) 24, 44, 51, 53, 56, 163, 231, 481 

Shmuel HaNagid, Rabbi 226 

Shofar 64, 254, 258, 271, 366, 456, 459 

Shulhan Arukh 84 

Sidra 28 

Sifra 211 

Sifrei 211 

Simhat Torah — see Eighth Day of Assembly 

Simlai, Rabbi 38, 56 

Sins — see Transgressions 

Slander 284, 304, 432, 453 

Slaughter - see Ritual slaughter 

Slavery 
Canaanite maidservant 292-293 
Canaanite slave 281, 293, 294, 325, 328 
designated maidservant 281, 294, 304, 377, 442 
Hebrew maidservant 281, 292-293, 303, 440 
Hebrew slave 66, 281, 292, 294, 328 

Sodom, behavior characteristic of 306, 315 

Soferim (tractate) 73, 227, 244 

Solomon, King 357 

Sota (tractate) 9, 66 

Sota, laws of 66, 281, 294—295, 386-387 
see also Sacrificial offerings 

Spring, running water of 244, 402, 404, 406, 409, 410, 416, 417, 421, 
422, 427 

Stipulations — see Conditions 

Strashun, Rabbi Shmuel - see Haggahot VeHiddushei HaRashash 

Study hall 27, 29-32, 35, 139, 168, 434, 461 

Substitution (by offerings) — see Sacrificial offerings 

Substitution (by vows) - see Vows 

Sukka (tractate) 64 

Sukka, sukkot 64, 258, 272-273, 449, 466 

Sukkot 
assembly 259, 275 
Celebration of the Drawing of Water 349, 359, 366 
four species (etrog, palm branch, myrtle branches, and willow 

branches) 64, 258, 274-275 


Hoshana Rabba 274 
see also Eighth Day of Assembly, Festivals 
Sura 43, 44, 45, 343 
Synagogue 26, 27-29, 42, 64, 240, 242, 243, 357, 365, 434, 461 
Synagogue attendant 25, 434, 461 
Syria 98, 433, 460-461 


T 
Ta’anit (tractate) 64, 2 
Tabernacle (in the wilderness) 267, 357, 359, 409, 487 
Talmud 
commentaries and glosses on 81-95 
development of 9-11 
guidelines for study of 119-132 
inquiry of 4-7 
structure and layout of 7-8, 59-75, 75-89 
see also Mishna 
Talmudic hermeneutics 211ff. 
a fortiori inference 213, 222 
generalization and detail 215-216 
It is sufficient 162, 213 
juxtaposition of verses 218-219 
principles of 211-222 
verbal analogy 174, 195, 213-214 
Talmudic period, life in 15-36 
Talmudic terminology 143ff. 
Tam, Rabbeinu 82, 445 
Tamid (tractate) 70 
Tanna’im 47-48, 50, 52, 54-56 
see also Amora’im, Sages 
Tarfon, Rabbi 38, 52, 56 
Targum Yonatan - see Jerusalem Targum 
Tefillin — see Phylacteries 
Teharot (order of Mishna) 71, 6 
Teharot (tractate) 72 
Temple 
general overview of 357-365 
administrative officials of 358, 364 
altar - see Temple, altar 
Ark of the Covenant 357, 362, 364, 376, 506 
basin 294, 348, 358, 360, 361, 366, 505 
Camp of the Divine Presence 348, 358, 359 
candelabrum 275, 348, 361, 365, 506 
Chamber of Hewn Stone 38, 348, 360, 391, 505 


Chamber of the Hearth 348, 360 
conduct in 364-365 
Curtain 348, 362, 504, 506 
diagram of 504—506 
Entrance hall 348, 357, 361, 505 
Gate of Nicanor 348, 359, 364, 505 
Holy of Holies 272, 348, 357, 358, 361, 362, 367, 374, 375, 376, 
443, 506 
Israelite camp 348, 358, 415, 461 
Israelites' courtyard 357, 358, 505 
laws related to courtyard 247, 349, 357, 359—361, 364, 384, 386, 
392 
Levite camp 348, 357, 358, 359 
money donated to 271, 370, 384, 387 
Mount 348, 358 
platform 348, 359, 505 
priests' courtyard 348, 360, 505 
rampart 348, 359 
Sanctuary 348, 357, 359, 361, 362, 364, 374, 505 
shewbread table 349, 365 
shofar and trumpet 349, 366 
vessels of 349, 362, 365, 368, 369 
women's courtyard 298, 348, 359, 364, 366, 505 
see also Consecrated property, Priests, Sacrificial offerings 
Temple, altar 
diagram of 503 
fires of 360, 363 
golden 348, 357, 361, 363, 365, 366, 375, 376 
great 357, 364 
Temple of Onias 353, 383 
Temura (tractate) 70, 388 
Ten men, available for the needs of the city 235, 241 
Tent of Meeting 354, 359 
Tent 
construction of on Shabbat 261 
over a corpse 71, 402, 407-408, 410, 493 
Teruma 
consumption of 244, 246, 247, 248, 249-251, 301, 414, 438, 470 
laws of 61, 246-251, 459-461 
ritually impure 325, 411, 413, 419, 455 
Terumot (tractate) 61 
Testimony 
contradictory 307, 321 
halakhic statement 139 


of concealed witnesses 319 
of false witnesses 304, 319, 321-322 
of one witness 295, 298 
pertaining to marriage/death of a husband 65, 298, 320, 322, 323 
regarding a New Moon 64, 269, 271, 278 
subject to interrogation 319 
see also Monetary laws: credibility, Oaths, Witnesses 
Tevel — see Untithed produce 
Tevul Yom (tractate) 72 
Theft - see Monetary laws 
Tiberias 40, 41, 202, 227 
Tiferet Shmuel 91 
Tithes 
doubtfully tithed produce (demai) 61, 236, 246, 250, 251 
first tithe 61, 237, 249-250 
for the poor 60, 237, 249, 251, 254, 371 
of livestock - see Sacrificial offerings 
redemption of the second tithe and 
fourth-year produce 62, 237, 250, 252 
second tithe 61, 62, 215, 217, 237, 249, 250, 251, 414, 475 
see also Untithed produce 
Torah 
celebration of - see Eighth Day of Assembly 
education and study of 1-2, 9-11, 17, 25-33 
language of 23, 141 
public reading of 27, 235, 242, 243, 260, 269, 275, 278, 456 
see also Bible, Talmud, Talmudic hermeneutics, Weights and 
Measures 
Torah law 136, 165, 221, 229, 456, 458, 464, 480 
Torah Or 76, 85 
Torah scholar 9, 21, 27, 29-36, 66, 74, 156, 193, 200, 294, 295, 317, 
429, 432, 438, 439, 447, 450, 453 
Torah scrolls 23, 27, 64, 73, 75, 227, 235, 243, 419, 443, 452 
Torts — see Monetary laws: damages 
Tosafot 76, 79, 82-84 
Tosafot Yeshanim 82, 90 
Tosefta 5, 133, 227 
see also Baraita, Mishna 
Trajan, Emperor 44 
Transgressions 
inadvertently done 68, 70, 257, 268, 272 
let him be killed and let him not transgress 285, 339, 389, 408, 
436, 450, 470, 471, 
types of 469-473 


unknowingly done 261, 340, 356, 397-398, 408, 418, 470, 471, 
493 
warning given beforehand 294, 295, 307, 319, 471 
see also Agent, Lashes, Minor, Mitzvot, Women 
Transjordan 433, 459 
Translations and foreign words 23, 27, 82-83, 91 
see also Aramaic, Hebrew 
Tur — see Arba’a Turim 
Two loaves of bread 353, 385, 386 
see also Shavuot 
Tzippori (Sepphoris) 39, 41 
Tzitzit — see Ritual fringes 
Tzitzit (tractate) 75 


U 

Units of measure - see Weights and Measures 

Untithed produce (tevel) 236, 246, 248, 249, 250, 251, 464 
Usha 41, 433, 457 


V 
Valuations - see Vows 
Verbal analogy - see Talmudic hermeneutics 
Vilna Gaon - see Haggahot HaGra 
Vineyard, crops planted in - see Prohibited mixtures 
Vows 
dissolution and nullification of 66, 282, 296, 401 
intimations and substitutes for 66, 282, 295, 297 
types of 66, 282, 295-298, 350, 370 
valuations (of people) 70, 282, 388 
violation or delay of 269, 282, 296, 371 
see also Naziriteship, Oaths, Sacrificial offerings 


W 
Walled cities 238, 254, 259, 275, 358, 434, 444, 461 
War 
female prisoner of 302 
priest anointed for 390, 446 
types of 445-446 
Warning - see Transgressions 
Washing hands 
before prayer/service 73, 239, 358, 360, 366 
for a meal 73, 244, 247 
Ways of Peace 236, 243, 431, 450 
Ways of Pleasantness 431, 450 
Weights and Measures 


coins 494—496 
units of volume 489ff. 
dispute of the Hazon Ish and Rabbi A.H. Na’e 484ff. 
dried-fig bulk 435, 466, 493 
egg-bulk 435, 466, 489, 490, 491 
lentil-bulk 412, 493 
log 244, 428, 466, 491 
olive-bulk 244-245, 408, 412, 435, 466, 492 
omer 385-386, 435, 466, 492 
quarter-log 244, 245, 392, 435, 466-467, 491 
units of area 488 
units of length and distance 484-486 
cubit 435, 466, 485, 487 
fingerbreadth/handbreadth 408, 424, 435, 466, 484-485, 486 
units of time 480—484 
units of time, minha 240 
units of time, night and day 482 
units of time, time to say a few words 484 
units of time, years and months 483 
units of weight 497 
Willow branches (areivot) — see Sukkot 
Witchcraft 468 
Witnesses 318ff. 
see also Monetary laws: credibility, Testimony 
Women 
grown 422, 439 
modest behavior 274, 302, 442 
young 440 
see also Captivity, Ritual impurity, Sexual relations 
Wool and linen - see Prohibited mixtures 


Y 

Ya’akov (son of the Rosh), Rabbi — see Arba’a Turim, Kitzur Piskei 
HaRosh 

Yadayim (tractate) 73 

Yannai, Rabbi 41, 51, 53, 56 

Yavne 38-39 

Yefei Einayim 93 

Yehoshua (ben Hananya), Rabbi 230 

Yehoshua ben Gamla 25 

Yehoshua ben Levi, Rabbi 38, 51, 53 

Yehuda (bar Yehezkel), Rav 44 

Yehuda ben (Shimon ben) Pazi, Rabbi 38 

Yehuda ben Beteira (1), Rabbi 44, 2 


Yehuda ben Natan, Rabbi 81 
Yehuda HaNasi, Rabbi 19, 22, 39, 41, 50, 52, 56, 139, 170, 177, 194, 
197; 202, 228, 231, 317 
see also Mishna, Nasi 
Yehuda Nesia (I), Rabbi 19, 40, 53, 56 
Yellin, Rabbi Arye Leib - see Yefei Einayim 
Yeshiva 
locations 38ff. 
study in 29ff. 
Yevamot (tractate) 65, 90, 291, 300 
Yibum - see Halitza, Levirate marriage 
Yirmeya, Rabbi 40, 53, 56, 152, 
Yishmael ben Yosei, Rabbi 41, 56 
Yishmael, Rabbi, principles of talmudic hermeneutics — see Talmudic 
hermeneutics 
Yishmael, Rabbi, school of 158 
Yitzhak (Nappaha), Rabbi 24, 53, 56 
Yitzhak Alfasi, Rabbi — see Hilkhot HaRif 
Yitzhak ben Asher, Rabbi 82 
Yitzhak ben Avraham, Rabbi 82 
Yitzhak ben Elazar, Rabbi 40 
Yitzhak ben Nahmani, Rabbi 38 
Yitzhak, Rabbeinu 82 
Yohanan ben Nuri, Rabbi 41, 52 
Yohanan ben Zakkai, Rabban 38, 50, 52 
Yohanan HaSandlar, Rabbi 24, 52 
Yohanan the High Priest 251 
Yohanan, Rabbi 40, 139, 231 
Yom Kippur 
laws of 63, 239, 240, 242, 254, 258, 268, 269, 271, 272, 277, 448 
service of 240, 351, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 375, 376, 
389, 443, 503 
see also Festivals, Priests, Sacrificial offerings 
Yoma (tractate) 63, 90, 272 
Yona of Gerona, Rabbeinu 95 
Yona, Rabbi 40, 51, 53 
Yonatan ben Uziel - see Jerusalem Targum 
Yosef bar Hiyya, Rav 51, 53 
Yosef ben Haviva, Rabbi — see Nimmukei Yosef 
Yosei bar Halafta, Rabbi 52, 56 
Yosei ben Hanina, Rabbi 53 


Z 
Zav/Zava 72, 358-359, 404-405, 412, 414, 419-421, 422, 427 


see also Ritual impurity, Sacrificial offerings 
Zavim (tractate) 72 
Zera'im (order of Mishna) 60-62 
Zerahya HaLevi of Lunel, Rabbi - see HaMaor 
Zevahim (tractate) 69, 220, 383 
Zevid, Rav 44, 53 
Zona 280, 287, 288, 389 


